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.ERE  we  are  spruced  up  with  a  new  cover,  clearer  type,  a  larger 
page.  We've  put  on  height  and  weight  and  we  are  bright-eyed  with 
resolve.  Perspective  is  changing! 

When  Pittsburgh-Xenia  and  Western  Theological  Seminaries  merg- 
ed in  1959,  publications  were  married  and  Perspective  was  the  issue 
(sic).  Proctored  by  Dr.  James  Walther's  dedicated  wisdom,  the 
journal  prospered  and  last  year  was  received  by  more  than  six  thou- 
sand readers.  We  are  not  baby-stepping  into  print  for  the  first  time; 
our  journal  is  established  and  now  seeks  to  be  more  useful. 

Nowadays  we  do  not  choose  change:  change  is  imposed  —  perhaps, 
a  graceful  imposition.  For  in  our  time  fond  forms  are  perishing 
while  new  thought  and  custom  labor  into  life.  Scoffers  to  the  con- 
trary, theological  disciplines  are  involved  in  this  revolution,  the 
cultural  "happening"  that  is  the  twentieth  century.  Christian  think- 
ing today  is  learning  to  read  and  respond  to  what  critic  Louise 
Bogan  has  labeled  "the  myth  that  is  forming  at  the  heart  of  our 
world."  So  theology  is  wrestling  with  emerging  new  language,  with 
philosophies  au  courant,  with  dazzling  cosmic  models  the  sciences 
supply.  And  biblical  scholarship,  with  revised  hermeneutic,  is  prob- 
ing revered  texts  to  yield  new  understanding.  Equally  active  are 
the  practical  fields  in  rethinking  Christian  ethos,  the  life-styles  and 
speech-modes  that  may  display  our  faith  in  an  accelerating  age. 
The  problem  for  most  of  us,  parsons  and  professors  alike,  is  keep- 
ing up  when  there  are  too  many  books  to  read,  too  many  words  to 
hear,  too  many  thoughts  to  think  through. 

Perhaps  Perspective  can  help.  To  serve  you,  we  will  strive  to  follow 
the  flurry  of  theological  debate  and  crowd  close  to  the  fervor  of 


keen  biblical  scholarship.  As  worthy  books  are  published  we  will 
recruit  reviewers  promptly,  or  provide  "brought-up-to-date"  bib- 
liography for  your  continuing  study.  Somehow  we  must  find  space 
for  the  sharp  exchange  of  views;  perhaps  for  interviews.  Christian 
concern  in  art  and  drama  and  poetry  will  be  greeted  with  interest. 
Now  and  then,  we  may  squeeze  out  a  special  edition  devoted  to 
some  current  problem  in  the  mind  of  the  church.  Certainly  we  in- 
tend to  be  less  parochial.  In  this  issue,  three  of  four  articles  are  by 
men  who  are  not  members  of  our  faculty  or  of  our  denomination: 
so  we  are  broadening  our  perspectives. 

Perspective  is  changing!  We  plan  to  publish  three  thick  issues 
each  year,  a  fourth  issue  being  the  annual  seminary  catalogue.  By 
spacing  deadlines  we  may  gain  time  to  solicit,  select,  and  edit 
writings  by  perceptive  scholars  here  and  abroad.  As  always  we  will 
welcome  word  from  our  readers  and  profit  from  guidance,  so  that 
as  Perspective  changes  it  may  ever  be  useful  and,  hopefully,  excel- 
lent. 

At  present  your  editor  is  an  editor  "absconditus"  hidden  in  a 
sabbatical  hutch,  hibernating  until  the  fall  of  the  year.  Changes  in 
Perspective  have  been  designed  by  our  new  Editorial  Board  led  by 
John  Bald  who  is  acting  chief  editor,  and  by  Dikran  Hadidian  who 
is  in  command  of  our  book  review  section.  Address  appreciation  to 
them.  But  do  not  forget  to  be  grateful  for  financial  footwork  by 
our  President  and  Board  of  Trustees  who  have  somehow  gotten  for 
Perspective  the  wherewithall  to  dream  a  little! 

D.G.B. 


In  this  issue: 

EDWARD  FARLEY  has  written  a  brilliant  article  in  which  he  examines 
the  meaning  of  salvation  and  the  role  of  a  Savior  in  historical  and  non- 
historical  theologies.  His  study  suggests  a  way  of  cataloguing  and  assess- 
ing contemporary  theological  options. 

GEORGE  JOHNSTON  provides  a  careful  survey  of  those  difficult 
"paraclete"  passages  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  Is  paraclete  a  synonym  for 
Holy  Spirit,  or  does  John  refer  to  different  forces  and  separate  functions? 
How  can  we  understand  paraclete  in  the  life  of  the  church  today? 

GORDON  KAUFMAN  presents  a  portion  of  a  forthcoming  book,  in 
which  he  argues  a  relationship  between  biblical  narrative  and  process 
concepts  provided  by  the  sciences.  He  traces  God's  purposive  activity 
in  a  pattern  of  cosmic  history  that  can  offer  meaning  to  modern  men. 

EDUARD  SCHWEIZER  studies  the  peculiar  introductory  formula  in 
Romans  1:3  —  "Son  of  David"  "Son  of  God"  —  and  in  doing  so  com- 
ments on  early  Christology,  and  on  the  problem  of  christological 
discussion  in  current  ecumenical  dialogues. 

In  the  next  issue: 

Look  for  articles  by  PETER  BERGER,  MARTIN  MARTY,  PAUL  LAPP,  and 
DONALD  GOWAN  as  well  as  major  reviews. 


Gordon  D.  Kaufman 
GOD'S  PURPOSES  AND  WORLD  HISTORY 


J_  OR  Christian  faith  God  is  at  once  the  source  and  ground  of  all 
that  is  and  the  fundamental  reality  with  which  man  has  to  do.  From 
this  perspective,  therefore,  every  object  in  the  world  and  every  phase 
of  experience  can  be  apprehended  properly  only  in  relation  to  him. 
Our  understanding  of  the  world  will  be  given  its  peculiar  shape  by 
our  knowledge  of  God,  if  in  fact  the  world  is  grounded  in  God's  free 
purposive  activity  and  is  moving  toward  the  goal  which  he  has  set. 
Thus,  if  we  are  to  come  to  genuine  understanding  of  the  objects  of 
our  experience,  we  shall  have  to  see  them,  with  all  the  richness  of 
empirical  complexity  we  experience  in  them,  as  expressions  of  the 
unfolding  purposes  of  God.  But,  inasmuch  as  our  concrete  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  is  so  decisively  shaped  by  the  canons  of  science- 
which  require  us  to  interpret  and  understand  every  object  of  experi- 
ence only  in  terms  of  further  experience,  and  never  with  reference 
to  an  ultimate  teleological  ground— it  is  problematic  whether  it  is 
possible  for  modern  man  to  grasp  himself  and  his  world  in  theocen- 
tric  terms.  Nevertheless,  precisely  this  is  required  if  the  Christian 
faith  does  have  as  its  object  the  Creator  of  all  that  is,  and  not  mere 
verbal  abstractions  bearing  little  or  no  relation  to  the  concrete  real- 
ities of  experience.  Thus,  both  the  existence  and  the  character  of 
all  finite  events  and  being  are  to  be  understood  finally  and  most 
fundamentally  by  reference  to  the  purposes  of  God. 


The  author  is  Professor  of  Theology  at  Harvard  Divinity  School.  The  article  was  pre- 
sented as  the  first  of  five  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  David  S.  Schaff  Memorial 
Lectureship  for  1967  at  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary.  It  will  be  published  as  a  part 
of  his  forthcoming  book. 
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The  Lord  of  hosts  has  sworn: 
"As  I  have  planned, 

so  shall  it  be, 
and  as  I  have  purposed, 

so  shall  it  stand  .  .  . 
This  is  the  purpose  that  is  purposed 

concerning  the  whole  earth; 
and  this  is  the  hand  that  is  stretched  out 

over  all  nations. 
For  the  Lord  of  hosts  has  purposed, 

and  who  will  annul  it? 
His  hand  is  stretched  out, 

and  who  will  turn  it  back?" 

(Isa.  14:24,  26-27) 

The  key  symbol  by  which  the  relation  between  God  and  the 
world— and  thus  the  nature  of  the  world  itself— must  be  understood 
is  the  concept,  purpose.  When  we  speak  of  the  "purposes  of  God," 
we  are  not  making  pious  noises  that  have  no  identifiable  referent: 
rather,  we  are  referring  to  the  metaphysical  ground  of  the  actual 
concrete  world  roundabout  us,  the  universe  studied  by  scientists 
and  historians,  painted  by  artists,  worked  in  by  all  men,  the  context 
in  which  all  living  creatures  exist.  It  is  this  world  that  is  the  expres- 
sion of  God's  purposes  and  it  is  this  world  that  he  is  bringing 
through  historical  development  to  the  goal  originally  intended  by 
him  when  "in  the  beginning  God  created"  (Gen.  1:1). 

With  three  fundamental  doctrines  we  can  conveniently  analyze 
the  notion  of  the  world  as  the  expression  of  the  purposes  of  God: 
1)  the  doctrine  of  creation,  which  deals  with  all  finite  being  in  rela- 
tion to  its  origin  or  source,  its  ground;  2)  the  doctrine  of  providence, 
which  refers  to  the  ordering  of  all  finite  being  through  processes 
of  development  in  history,  which  are  in  fact  the  working  out  of 
God's  purposes  in  successive  periods  of  time;  3)  the  doctrine  of 
the  eschaton  or  "last  thing,"  which  sets  forth  the  end  or  goal  to- 
ward which  God  is  moving  all  history  and  for  which  he  created  the 
world. 

When  we  conceive  the  world  as  created,  as  providentially  ordered, 
and  as  moving  toward  a  final  goal,  we  are  grasping  the  cosmos  as 
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historical  throughout.  To  say  the  cosmos  is  historical  is  another  way 
of  saying  that  it  is  the  expression  of  purposive  activity,  that  its  move- 
ment through  time  is  toward  a  consciously  intended  goal.  Until 
about  the  last  hundred  years  it  was  not  possible  to  conceive  the 
whole  cosmos  as  being  in  historical  development.  For  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  centuries  the  cosmos  was  conceived  after  the  image 
of  a  machine  operating  without  significant  variation  through  all 
eternity  according  to  certain  immutable  "laws  of  nature."  In  con- 
temporary physics,  geology,  and  biology,  however,  this  notion  has 
been  revolutionized,  and  the  concept  of  development  has  become 
the  fundamental  category  by  which  the  order  in  all  nature  is  grasp- 
ed. As  Teilhard  de  Chardin  has  pointed  out: 

One  after  the  other  all  the  fields  of  human  knowledge  have  been 
shaken  and  carried  away  by  the  same  under-water  current  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  study  of  some  development.  Is  evolution  a  theory,  a  system 
or  a  hypothesis?  It  is  much  more:  it  is  a  general  condition  to  which  all 
theories,  all  hypotheses,  all  systems  must  bow  and  which  they  must 
satisfy  henceforward  if  they  are  to  be  thinkable  and  true.  Evolution  is 
a  light  illuminating  all  facts,  a  curve  that  all  lines  must  follow. 

Scientific  attempts  are  continually  being  made  to  calculate  the  age 
of  the  universe  and  the  process  of  development  through  which  it  has 
become  what  it  is  now.  The  appearance  of  the  solar  system  and  the 
earth,  the  evolution  of  life  from  an  asymmetrical  crystal  to  its  high- 
est form,  man,  the  movement  of  man  himself  from  a  primitive 
animal  existence  to  high  levels  of  culture  and  civilization:  these  can 
no  longer  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  idea  of  static  structure.  The 
concepts  of  development,  process,  evolution,  history,  have  become 
the  all-pervading  patterns  of  thought. 

Of  course  it  is  clear  that  the  pervasiveness  of  process-categories 
by  no  means  implies  or  presupposes  that  modern  men  characteris- 
tically think  of  the  world,  or  even  human  history,  as  the  expression 
of  overarching  purposes.  Indeed,  very  few  scientists  would  be  will- 
ing to  admit  the  category  of  purpose  as  being  in  any  way  relevant 
to  their  deliberations.  Not  only  is  the  category  of  purpose  unneces- 
sary for,  and  even  a  hindrance  to,  scientific  description,  but  the 
examination  of  nature  itself  appears  to  give  little  ground  for  its 
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employment.  For  nature  seems  wasteful  and  prodigal,  a  realm  in 
which  new  species  appear  almost  by  chance  and  older  ones  become 
extinct  merely  because  of  their  intrinsic  inability  to  survive  the 
rigors  life  thrusts  upon  them,  a  realm  in  which  there  are  many 
false  starts  and  failures,  much  terror  and  evil— certainly  not  an 
order  which  requires  for  explanation  the  notion  of  purpose. 

It  has  not  always  been  clearly  understood,  however,  that  the 
imperceptibility  of  purposiveness  to  external  observation  and  thus 
to  scientific  description  is  precisely  in  accord  with— and,  even  re- 
quired by— the  concept  of  purpose  itself;  in  no  wise  does  it  consti- 
tute evidence  against  the  conception  of  the  universe  as  ultimately 
the  expression  of  purposive  activity.  For  purpose  is  the  inner  con- 
nection that  binds  together  successive  moments  of  time  so  that  they 
will  eventually  realize  a  previously  intended  goal.  However,  until 
the  objective  is  reached,  and  the  end  becomes  visible,  there  is  no 
way  to  discern  the  purpose  by  mere  external  observation:  it  is 
known  only  to  the  purposer  as  the  subjective  principle  which  orders 
his  activity.  Thus,  e.g.,  only  the  woodchopper  himself  knows  whether 
he  is  clearing  away  trees  in  order  to  obtain  firewood,  or  to  provide 
himself  with  board  to  remodel  a  house,  or  to  improve  the  view  of 
distant  hills  from  his  living  room  window;  the  act  of  cutting  wood, 
which  can  be  externally  observed,  does  not  in  itself  reveal  the  pur- 
pose of  the  actor.  Now,  if  we  recollect  that,  after  all,  we  are  not  yet 
at  the  end  of  the  process  of  history  but  only  somewhere  in  its  inter- 
mediate stages,  we  should  not  be  surprised  that  we  cannot  discern 
whether  history  has  purpose  or  what  that  purpose  may  be.  Situated 
in  the  midst  of  the  historical  process,  the  most  we  can  hope  for  in 
the  way  of  empirical  knowledge  is  the  achievement  of  some  relatively 
dependable  descriptions  of  the  processes  in  which  we  are  immersed, 
enabling  us  to  make  short-range— in  terms  of  the  time-scale  of  the 
universe— predictions,  and  thus  gain  some  measure  of  control  over 
our  environment.  This  is  in  fact  what  modern  science  has  succeeded 
in  doing.  For  this  technological  task  the  conception  of  overarching 
purposes  shaping  the  movement  of  the  whole  is  obviously  quite 
useless. 

Simply  because  the  conception  of  purpose  is  of  no  help  to  science 
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and  technology  does  not  mean  it  is  not  thinkable,  reasonable,  or 
should  therefore  be  eliminated  from  all  cosmological  theory.  It  is 
of  course  only  in  recent  years,  with  the  shift  away  from  static  struc- 
tural models  of  thought  to  those  rooted  in  dynamic  process,  that 
the  conception  of  a  purposive  development  in  the  history  of  the 
universe  has  again  become  conceivable.  However,  now,  if  the  con- 
cept is  introduced  and  maintained  on  other  than  scientific  grounds— 
e.g.,  on  the  basis  of  a  faith  that  God  has  revealed  the  purposes  he 
is  working  out  in  and  with  this  world— it  becomes  reasonable  and 
possible  once  again,  to  view  the  events  of  nature  and  history  within 
the  category  of  purpose.  Remember  the  woodcutter:  though  his 
purpose  cannot  be  discerned  by  external  observation  prior  to  the 
realization  of  his  goal,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  he  can  tell  us  what 
his  objective  is,  and  we  can  thus  come  to  know  it  even  before  he 
lifts  his  axe.  Christian  faith  is  grounded  in  just  such  a  conviction, 
namely,  that  God  has  chosen  to  reveal  himself  and  his  purposes  in 
and  through  the  person-event,  Jesus  Christ.  "He  has  made  known 
to  us  his  hidden  purpose— such  was  his  will  and  pleasure  determined 
before-hand  in  Christ— to  be  put  into  effect  when  the  time  was  ripe: 
namely,  that  the  universe,  all  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  might  be 
brought  into  a  unity  in  Christ"  (Eph.  1:9-10  NEB).  Since  contem- 
porary cosmologies  are  framed  in  process  categories,  now  it  is  at 
least  conceivable  that  the  history  of  the  universe  is  moving  toward 
some  final  goal,  however  implausible  the  Christian  claim  that  this 
ultimate  goal  is  "a  unity  in  Christ,"  i.e.,  the  perfect  establishment 
of  God's  kingdom  as  a  community  of  love.  Christian  faith,  however, 
is  not  founded  on  what  seems  empirically  probable  but  on  what  is 
given  or  implied  in  the  event,  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
for  theology  to  attempt  to  grasp  the  world  not  simply  scientifically, 
as  natural  process,  but  as  a  purposed  history  which  ultimately  shall 
realize  God's  original  intention. 

From  the  Christian  point  of  view  every  phase  of  the  world-process 
must  be  seen  as  an  expression  of  God's  continuing  activity,  ever 
moving  forward  toward  his  ultimate  objective.  In  every  moment 
and  every  event  God  is  working  in  and  with  his  creation:  he  is  creat- 
ing his  kingdom  through  time,  and  we  live  in  the  midst  of  this 
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process  of  creation.  Now  this  continuous  active  presence  of  God 
working  through  time  is  precisely  what  we  mean  by  his  providence. 
The  conception  of  providence,  however,  is  not  to  be  restricted  to 
the  happenings  of  human  history;  it  refers  as  well  to  God's  active 
working  toward  his  ultimate  objectives  in  the  millions  of  years  be- 
fore mankind,  or  any  form  of  life  appeared,  preparing  conditions 
which  would  make  possible  the  appearance  of  free  and  creative 
spirits  who  could  enter  into  community  with  him.  Mere  human 
history  has  been  a  relatively  short  and  recent  development  within 
God's  total  work  as  investigations  into  the  history  of  the  universe 
have  shown.  But  all  this  bespeaks  the  greatness  of  God— if  one 
believes  in  God— and  his  universe.  The  insignificance  and  relatively 
late  appearance  of  man  from  an  empirical  point  of  view  suggests 
that  we  may  still  be  in  the  beginning  stages  of  the  historical  estab- 
lishment of  God's  "kingdom  destined  for  [man]  from  the  creation 
of  the  world"  (Mt.  25:34,  Goodspeed).  When  one  thinks  in  terms 
of  such  a  timescale,  the  slow  movements  of  human  history— two 
thousand  years  having  gone  by  since  the  appearance  of  Christ,  and 
the  kingdom  not  yet  come!— should  not  be  too  discouraging,  if  one 
can  live  confident  that  God's  providential  care  overarches  the  whole 
course  of  history  as  it  moves  toward  its  ultimate  goal.  We  shall  seek 
to  understand  man  within  this  context,  of  a  created  world  conceived 
as  developing  historically  through  God's  providence  into  the  king- 
dom of  God— the  concrete  empirical  meaning  of  the  otherwise 
abstract  phrase,  "the  purposes  of  God."  For  human  history,  and 
man  himself,  are  to  be  viewed  as  significant  aspects  of  this  overall 
historical  movement. 

A  moment's  reflection  should  make  clear  that  the  view  of  the 
world  suggested  here  is  not  alien  to  the  biblical  perspective.  For 
the  Bible  is  essentially  a  history  book.  It  begins  with  the  story  of 
the  origin  of  all  things  in  the  creative  and  purposive  activity  of  God; 
it  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  course  of  history  (as  it  was  understood 
by  the  writers  on  the  basis  of  Babylonian  and  other  traditions);  it 
ends  with  the  vision  of  the  ultimate  goal  of  creation  in  the  appear- 
ance of  "a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth"  (Rev.  21:1).  Moreover, 
some  of  the  biblical  writers,  most  notably  Second  Isaiah,  directly 
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express  this  conception  of  a  God  continuously  and  creatively  work- 
ing through  history  toward  the  realization  of  his  long  established 
purposes: 

I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  like  me, 

declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning  .  .  . 
I  have  spoken,  and  I  will  bring  it  to  pass; 

I  have  purposed,  and  I  will  do  it  (Isa.  46:9,11). 
From  this  time  forth  I  make  you  hear  new  things, 

hidden  things  which  you  have  not  known. 
They  are  created  now,  not  long  ago; 

before  today  you  have  never  heard  of  them  .  .  .  (Isa.  48:6-7). 
Thus,  the  conception  of  a  developing  cosmos  as  the  historical  out- 
working of  God's  purposes  expresses  the  overall  structure  of  the 
biblical  view  of  the  world. 

However,  there  are  obviously  great  differences  between  biblical 
history  and  the  modern  view  of  the  history  of  the  cosmos,  and 
these  differences  must  not  be  blinked.  The  need  to  think  out  a 
relationship  between  these  two  histories  is,  of  course,  a  specifically 
modern  problem.  Prior  to  modern  historical  and  scientific  work 
it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  Bible  presented  an  accurate  account 
of  the  beginnings  of  the  world  and  the  origins  and  experiences  of 
the  Israelites.  At  one  time  the  historical  framework  for  theological 
work  could  be  taken  over  directly  from  the  biblical  account:  the 
creation  of  the  world  took  six  days  and  occurred,  perhaps,  about 
4004  B.C.  (according  to  the  calculations  of  Archbishop  Ussher  in 
1650);  shortly  afterwards  man  disobeyed  God  by  eating  forbidden 
fruit  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  in  consequence  he  was  banished 
from  that  paradise;  then  came  the  long  historical  narration  of  such 
events  as  Noah's  flood  and  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  the 
call  of  Abraham  and  the  movement  of  the  Hebrews  down  into 
Egypt,  the  exodus  under  Moses  and  the  invasion  of  Canaan,  the 
periods  of  the  judges  and  the  kings,  the  prophets  and  the  exile, 
all  finally  culminating  in  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
founding  of  the  church.  All  this  was  accepted  as  a  literal  and  histor- 
ically accurate  account  of  the  general  development  of  human  history 
and  as  such  it  served  as  the  context  for  understanding  the  nature 
and  problems  of  man. 
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But  now  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  be  satisfied  with  this  view  of 
human  or  of  Hebrew  history.  Now  we  know  that  the  course  of 
history  has  not  only  been  vastly  more  complicated  than  the  biblical 
narrative  suggests  but  in  many  respects  very  different  from  this 
account.  Therefore,  if  the  faith  expressed  in  the  biblical  account 
is  to  be  meaningful  to  modern  men  who  grasp  their  history  differ- 
ently, it  will  be  necessary  to  express  modern  knowledge  of  the  actual 
course  of  history  in  theological  terms,  just  as  the  biblical  writers 
interpreted  their  understanding  of  the  course  of  history  in  terms  of 
their  faith  in  Yahweh  as  prime  mover.  That  is,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
historical  faith  similar  to  that  of  the  biblical  writers,  we  shall  have 
to  thoroughly  revise  and  rewrite  the  biblical  account  of  the  course 
of  human  and  Hebrew  history  in  accordance  with  our  modern 
understanding  of  the  actual  course  of  events.  In  this  work  we  have 
a  two  fold  advantage  over  the  Old  Testament  writers  who  were  most 
responsible  for  the  development  of  the  biblical  interpretation  of 
history:  1)  Our  understanding  of  the  actual  history  of  the  universe 
is  much  more  accurate  than  theirs,  resting  on  modern  scientific 
and  historical  knowledge  and  not  simply  on  mythical  speculations; 
therefore  we  can  be  more  directly  in  touch  with  the  realities  of 
this  historical  process  than  they.  2)  Our  understanding  of  the  pur- 
poses of  God  being  effected  through  empirical  history  can  take  as 
its  point  of  departure  God's  definitive  revelation  of  himself  in 
Jesus  Christ  rather  than  the  somewhat  confused  and  confusing 
images  that  emerged  from  the  events  of  Israel's  history.  Just  as  the 
Yahwist  and  other  Old  Testament  historical  writers  projected  their 
understanding  of  God's  nature  and  will  made  known  to  the  Hebrews 
in  exodus  and  covenant,  backwards  into  the  pre-Hebraic  past,  to 
arrive  at  a  picture  of  the  foundations  of  the  world  and  the  early 
history  of  mankind  under  God's  lordship,  so  we  must  attempt  to 
interpret  pre-human  and  pre-biblical  history  as  purposive  acts  of 
the  living  God  revealed  decisively  in  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  not  possible  in  this  article  to  attempt  a  theological  interpre- 
tation of  the  full  course  of  cosmic  history.  The  most  we  can  do  is 
to  suggest  something  of  the  character  such  an  interpretation  would 
have  by  touching  very  briefly  on  some  of  the  principal  events  which 
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must  be  treated  and  by  sketching  the  outlines  of  the  purposive 
development  in  which  they  are  significant  phases.  Where  possible  I 
shall  indicate  connections  with  the  Bible  so  that  the  relationship 
of  my  account  (both  positively  and  negatively)  to  biblical  history 
can  be  more  readily  noted.  There  are  six  important  stages  of  histor- 
ical development  in  God's  activity— all  of  them  suggested  in  Genesis— 
which  are  prior  to  and  presupposed  by  that  special  Hebrew-Christian 
history  often  called  Heilsgeschichte.  Each  of  these  may  be  regarded 
as  decisively  important  because  it  is  an  event  in  which  there  occurs 
an  ontological  transformation  of  the  world  or  part  of  it,  i.e.,  in  and 
through  it  existent  being  becomes  in  some  significant  respect  qualita- 
tively new  and  different.  This  is  therefore  a  metaphysical  history,  a 
process  of  development  through  which  finite  being  itself  has  been 
and  is  moving.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  though  part  of  what  is  to 
be  presented  here  will  be  in  certain  respects  hypothetical  and  spec- 
ulative, it  is  not  to  be  understood  simply  as  a  kind  of  mythical  or 
imaginary  pre-history,  but  rather  as  pointing  to  the  actual  historical 
development  of  the  metaphysical  character  of  the  world  in  its 
theological  significance. 

I.  The  first  event,  of  course,  which  we  must  mention,  is  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world.  The  notion  of  creation  should  not  be  considered, 
as  by  many  modern  writers,  to  be  simply  a  kind  of  mythical  expres- 
sion for  the  relationship  of  finite  being  to  the  infinite,  an  anthropo- 
morphic way  of  expressing  the  dependence  of  every  particular  being 
on  the  ground  of  all  being.  To  convert  the  notion  of  creation  in 
this  way  from  a  historico-ontological  into  a  static-ontological  con- 
cept empties  it  of  any  possible  meaning  as  the  expression  of  pur- 
posive activity  and  makes  it  designate  instead  a  fundamentally 
structural  relationship.  The  idea  of  purpose  is  time-determined:  it 
implies  the  free  decision  of  an  active  will  which  then  works  through 
time  to  achieve  its  objective.  Thus,  if  the  world  is  to  be  understood 
as  the  expression  of  God's  purposive  activity— as  it  must,  if  we  are 
not  to  lose  the  very  heart  of  the  Christian  claim— the  symbol  expres- 
sing the  fundamental  dependence  of  the  world  on  God,  "creation," 
must  not  lose  the  implication  of  purposive  temporal  movement. 

Of  course,  our  notion  here  is  necessarily  symbolical.  The  origin 
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of  all  finite  being— and  thus  also  the  origin  of  time— cannot  be  con- 
ceived literally.  The  concept  of  origin  or  beginning  is  itself  a  time- 
determined  concept,  presupposing  a  temporal  continuum  as  the 
context  within  which  it  has  its  meaning.  This  is  why  we  can  never 
avoid  asking  of  every  beginning:  what  happened  before  that?  Our 
only  experience  is  with  relative  beginnings,  and  for  them  such  ques- 
tions make  sense  and  are  required,  for  every  "beginning"  is  in  fact 
always  a  transformation  of  a  prior  state  of  affairs  within  which 
something  new  has  appeared.  Therefore,  when  we  seek  to  consider 
the  absolute  origin  of  all  that  is,  we  come  up  against  a  limit  of  our 
experience  and  thought,  a  limit  to  which  the  concept  of  "beginning" 
can  be  applied  only  analogically,  not  literally.  It  is  important  to 
insist,  however,  that  the  concept  to  be  used  symbolically  here  be  of 
an  event,  i.e.,  that  it  be  a  temporal  category;  otherwise  the  infinite- 
finite  relationship  can  hardly  be  understood  as  purposive.  It  is 
precisely  this  event-character  of  the  relationship  between  the  world 
and  its  ground  that  is  suggested  by  the  notion  of  "creation."  To 
assert  the  creation  of  the  world,  therefore,  is  to  deny  that  the  finite- 
infinite  relation  is  eternal  and  unchanging  and  to  declare  it  to  be 
historical  down  to  its  deepest  ontological  roots. 

The  first  event  of  history,  thus,  is  the  beginning  of  history  itself, 
i.e.,  the  coming  into  being  of  the  world.  Behind  this  event  we  can- 
not go,  and  what  this  event  itself  was  we  cannot  think.  But  that  it 
happened  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  if  we  believe,  with  much  modern 
science,  that  the  cosmos  has  developed  unidirectionally  in  time  and, 
with  Christian  faith,  that  its  very  existence  is  the  expression  of 
divine  purpose.  The  contemporary  developmental  view  of  the  universe 
makes  it  at  least  permissible  to  think  in  terms  of  a  beginning  of  the 
cosmic  process,  even  though  we  cannot  imagine  what  it  may  have 
been.  For  such  a  position,  the  purposive  God  is  the  only  reality 
preceding  (both  temporally,  in  a  symbolic  sense,  and  ontologically) 
the  existence  of  the  world,  and  he  is  thus  its  ultimate  limit.  It  is 
really  not  even  possible  to  think  of  God's  active  deciding  and  pur- 
posing in  that  pre-cosmic  situation,  as  suggested  by  the  mythical 
form  in  which  doctrines  of  predestination  or  foreordination  are 
sometimes  expressed  (cf.  John  17:24;  Eph.  1:4;  1  Pet.  1:20),  since 
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this  would  necessarily  involve  us  in  thinking  of  a  world-coming- 
into-being,  i.e.,  of  stages  of  the  world-process  before  the  creation 
of  the  world.  Creation  is  the  first  properly  historical  event  of  which 
the  Bible  speaks,  and  it  is  the  first  point  where  our  thinking  can 
begin  to  have  concreteness  and  meaning;  it  is,  thus,  at  once  the 
extreme  limit  of  our  knowledge  and  its  real  beginning. 

According  to  modern  science  the  event  creating  the  universe  took 
some  billions  of  years  and  is  in  a  real  sense  still  going  on.  God's 
creative  activity  did  not  occur  once  and  for  all  and  then  cease.  How- 
ever, considered  as  the  primary  creative  act  of  God  which  serves  as 
the  foundation  on  which,  and  the  context  in  which,  all  subsequent 
history  unfolds,  the  original  creation  may  be  regarded  as  an  act 
completed  with  the  establishment  of  the  world  (cf.  Gen.  1).  In 
this  respect,  this  act,  itself  the  expression  of  God's  purpose  for  the 
world,  was  the  necessary  pre-condition  without  which  subsequent 
acts  intended  to  carry  out  his  purpose  for  men  would  not  have  been 
possible. 

//.  The  first  event  of  history  was  the  movement  from  non-being 
to  being;  the  second  to  which  we  must  attend  involved  ontological 
development  within  the  world  itself,  the  appearance  of  a  qualitative- 
ly different  level  of  being  within  the  world:  the  creation  of  life 
(placed  by  Gen.  1  on  the  third  day),  the  emergence  of  forms  of 
being  with  nutritive  and  reproductive  powers,  i.e.,  the  capacity  both 
to  organize  their  environment  in  certain  respects  according  to  their 
own  needs,  and  to  adapt  to  their  environment  so  as  to  perpetuate 
the  increase  themselves.  Undoubtedly  the  first  transitional  organisms 
were  exceedingly  simple,  and  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  com- 
plex forms  of  inorganic  matter,  yet  through  them  the  historico- 
ontological  process  in  which  God  was  working  out  his  purposes 
moved  a  further  step.  Whether  life  exists  elsewhere  than  on  earth, 
we  do  not  know,  but  here  it  is  a  second  indispensable  building 
block  in  the  foundation  without  which  the  further  movements  of 
history  would  have  been  impossible.  This  event,  also,  has  been  of 
extremely  long  duration,  probably  some  hundreds  of  millions  of 
years,  and  its  end  is  not  yet.  Through  it  God's  purposes  have  moved 
one  step  closer  to  realization. 
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III.  The  third  important  event  of  universal  history  which  we  must 
note— regarded  by  Genesis  as  the  last  great  creative  act  of  God  and 
placed  on  the  sixth  day— was  the  creation  of  man,  i.e.,  the  appear- 
ance within  history  of  a  being  who  was  himself  intrinsically  histor- 
ical. This  again  was  an  ontological  movement  to  a  qualitatively  new 
level  of  being,  for  here  appeared  a  form  of  reality  that  was  temporal 
not  only  in  the  sense  that  time  determined  him  (as  with  nature  and 
life),  but,  as  one  living  out  of  his  own  conscious  memories  and  delib- 
erate decisions  in  the  past,  he  was  temporal  in  the  further  sense  that 
his  life  was  a  continuous  creating  of  the  future  through  his  own 
perspective  and  activity:  he  determined  and  shaped  (in  some  degree) 
what  would  be  in  time.  The  previous  two  stages  of  the  historical 
process  were  not  in  themselves  conscious  or  purposive,  and  thus  not 
intrinsically  historical.  They  can  be  regarded  as  extrinsically  histor- 
ical, however,  because  God— a  purposive  and  thus  a  historical  being- 
shaped  them  according  to  his  purposes. 

With  the  appearance  of  man,  a  "historical  being"  properly  so 
called  first  appeared  within  the  created  historical  order.  Man  is  able 
to  set  purposes  for  himself,  to  decide  and  act  and  achieve,  and  thus 
to  transform  even  himself  within  the  historical  process.  Obviously 
this  new  ontological  stage  was  not  achieved  simply  when  biological 
evolution  had  proceeded  to  some  point  near  the  present  biological 
structure  of  man.  That  evolution  itself  took  some  millions  of  years, 
but  ontologically  it  remained  within  the  limits  of  the  second  event. 
A  further  development  was  necessary:  this  being  had  to  learn  to 
speak,  he  had  to  invent  language,  before  he  could  become  man-the- 
historical-being,  and  this  further  creative  event  took  perhaps  several 
hundred  thousand  more  years.  But  with  it  there  appeared  within 
the  cosmic  historical  process  a  being  not  merely  extrinsically  histor- 
ical but  intrinsically  so,  and  thus  that  process  was  raised  once  more 
to  a  qualitatively  new  level.  God  had  brought  the  final  objective 
of  his  original  creative  purpose  one  step  nearer  to  realization. 

IV.  As  might  be  expected,  the  picture  from  this  point  on  becomes 
exceedingly  complicated.  No  longer  is  there  merely  one  being,  the 
Creator,  working  out  his  purposes;  now  there  are  many  finite  crea- 
tors also  acting  to  realize  their  purposes.  As  long  as  finite  purposes 
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coincide  with  the  overall  divine  plan— and  what  that  is  has  not  yet 
become  clear  within  the  historical  process  itself— there  will  be  no 
particular  problems;  the  course  of  history  will  continue  to  move  on 
as  an  expression  of  the  divine  will.  However,  if  and  when  in  their 
freedom  finite  purposes  deviate  from  the  divine  purpose,  tensions 
will  appear,  and  forces,  at  odds  with  each  other  and  at  cross-pur- 
poses with  the  divine  will,  begin  to  transform  the  previously  har- 
monious movement  of  historical  process  into  an  increasingly  chaotic 
one,  a  struggle  and  warfare  of  purposes.  This  development,  again 
an  ontological  movement  into  a  qualitatively  different  historical 
situation— but  not,  in  this  case,  forward  toward  the  realization  of 
the  divine  plan— is  the  fourth  great  historical  event  to  which  we 
must  attend.  It  is  the  event  generally  referred  to  theologically  as 
the  "fall"  (cf.  Gen.  3). 

We  shall  not  deal  in  detail  with  the  precise  character  of  the  fall. 
However,  it  is  necessary  to  make  clear  that  the  fall  is  not  to  be 
regarded,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  contemporary  theo- 
logical opinion,  simply  as  a  myth  that  describes  pictorially  the 
relation  of  each  of  us  to  God,  a  quaint  old  story  to  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  view  (found  already  in  Kant)  that  "every  man  is 
his  own  Adam."  While  this  is  doubtless  suggestive  and  helpful,  in 
a  more  important  sense  the  fall  was  historical  (as  it  was  understood 
both  by  the  biblical  writers  and  in  traditional  Christian  theology). 
It  is  the  name  given  that  point  in  cosmic  history  when,  with  human 
freedom  already  becoming  a  reality  (i.e.,  man  had  been  created), 
man  began  to  act  in  a  way  disruptive  of  the  historical  process, 
working  against  God's  purposes  for  him  and  for  the  world  and 
thus  acting  in  a  manner  destructive  of  his  own  being  and  welfare; 
it  refers  to  the  point  in  human  history  where  man,  no  longer  simply 
the  animal  determined  by  drives  and  instincts,  disrupts  the  harmon- 
ious development  of  God's  purposes  through  deliberate  and  self- 
conscious  se//-seeking  and  se//-centeredness,  thus  raising  (or  lower- 
ing) the  natural  struggle  for  survival  to  the  moral  level  of  bitter 
hatred  and  jealous  conflict  and  warfare;  it  refers  to  that  event  in 
which  historial  forces  began  to  be  loosed  which  have  not  yet  been 
stopped,  indeed,  which  in  our  own  generation  threaten  to  destroy 
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all  mankind,  forces  at  whose  mercy  we  now  find  ourselves.  The 
fall  was  thus  an  actual  historical  event;  not  one  that  happened  in 
a  moment  to  some  solitary  couple  in  a  garden  of  paradise,  but  an 
event  of  many  generations'  duration  that  happened  to  the  species 
homo  sapiens  in  its  historical  development,  the  consequences  of 
which  are  still  with  us.  As  the  Bible  suggests,  it  is  a  historical  event 
which  antedates  all  culture  and  civilization  and  determines  their 
idolatrous  character. 

Only  if  we  can  understand  the  fall  historically— and  not  merely 
as  a  myth,  however  profound,  will  we  see  its  full  significance  and 
meaning.  Moreover,  only  thus  will  we  be  in  a  position  to  under- 
stand why  man's  salvation,  if  there  is  to  be  salvation,  can  come,  and 
indeed  must  come,  through  further  developments  in  the  historical 
process,  through  a  Heilsgeschichte.  The  Christian  faith  is  eminently 
historical  precisely  because  it  sees  man's  being  as  so  immersed  in 
history  that  man  himself  is  historical;  because  it  understands  the 
evil  from  which  man  must  be  saved  to  be  the  disease  and  contamina- 
tion of  this  historical  process  and  historical  being,  which  man  him- 
self has  effected  through  his  historical  action;  and  because  it  be- 
lieves in  a  salvation  not  from  history  but  precisely  o/this  history 
and  the  man  inextricably  bound  up  with  it.  When  Christian  theology 
is  understood  as  the  expression  of  a  radically  historical  perspective, 
it  is  a  fully  consistent  and  profound  interpretation  of  human  existenc 
For  this  reason,  to  regard  the  fall  as  myth  rather  than  in  some  sense 
genuine  history  is  to  shatter  both  the  consistency  and  the  meaning 
of  the  Christian  faith. 

V.  We  know  little  of  the  many  critical  turning-points  in  human 
history  which  occurred  before  relatively  well  organized  societies 
and  civilizations  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  next  important  event 
which  we  cannot  overlook  here  is  this  process  culminating  in  the 
appearance  of  civilization.  It  is  symbolized  in  the  Bible  by  the 
story  of  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  where  men  are  portray- 
ed as  seeking  to  resolve  the  difficulties  and  problems  of  human 
existence  not  through  obedience  to  God  but  through  cooperatively 
trying  to  storm  heaven;  in  consequence  they  find  themselves  mired 
deeper  in  difficulty.  In  many  ways  this  is  a  parable  of  the  ambiguity 
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of  man's  culture-creating  efforts:  glorious  and  proud,  yet  filled 
with  poisons  of  destructiveness  and  mortality.  Human  history  had 
moved  beyond  concern  with  the  immediate  problems  of  survival 
and  propagation,  with  which  man  came  on  the  scene,  to  the  qual- 
itatively new  level  where  his  efforts  were  directed  primarily  toward 
re-creating  the  world  in  which  he  would  live.  No  longer  was  he 
simply  adapting  himself  to  his  environment:  he  was  now  refashion- 
ing that  environment  into  the  home  which  he  would  henceforth 
occupy,  and  in  so  doing  was  transforming  himself  into  a  being  who 
would  live  by  cultural  patterns  and  social  norms.  History  was  mov- 
ing to  a  new  ontological  level  through  man's  creation  of  a  hitherto 
non-existent  form  of  reality,  the  artificial  world  of  culture  and 
civilization  with  its  civilized  and  socialized  man,  more  at  home  in 
culture  than  in  nature. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Bible  places  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
Babel— the  beginnings  of  civilization— as  the  last  great  event  before 
the  call  of  Abraham.  This  suggests  that  human  history  is  fully 
established  as  the  history  of  culture— it  has  reached  the  ontological 
level  on  which  man  today  still  finds  himself— when  Heilsgeschichte 
begins.  But  human  history  has  come  to  this  position  as  an  ambiguous 
history,  partly  as  the  expression  of  God's  purposes,  partly  the  expres- 
sion of  fallen  man  now  working  at  cross-purposes  with  God.  Thus, 
the  event  in  which  civilization  is  born  and  lives— an  event  enduring 
into  our  own  time— was  already  full  of  tensions  and  strife,  and  civiliza- 
tion itself  could  only  complicate  these  tensions  further,  ultimately 
destroying  itself  and  the  man  who  created  it— unless  new  and  redemp- 
tive currents  were  to  enter  the  historical  process. 

IV.  At  this  point,  in  the  biblical  account,  Heilsgeschichte  really 
begins  with  the  "call  of  Abraham."  It  is  no  longer  historically  possible 
to  suppose  that  this  beginning  of  salvation-history  occurred  simply 
as  a  remarkable  event  in  the  life  of  a  single  man.  We  are  not  even 
sure  that  "Abraham"  ever  existed.  Yet  this  ancient  account  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  earlier  events  we  have  sketched)  symbolizes  an  event 
which  we  cannot  neglect.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  important 
occurrences  by  which  Israel's  religion  was  defined— the  exodus  and 
convenant— unless  there  had  been  the  preparation  of  a  people  whose 
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modes  of  understanding  and  thought  were  such  that  they  could 
receive  those  events  as  genuine  acts  of  the  savior-god  Yahweh.  The 
development  of  nomadic  social  organization  with  its  many  covenants, 
and  of  Near  Eastern  religion  with  its  myths  about  the  gods,  its  blood- 
sacrifice  cults  and  the  like,  was  an  indispensable  preparation  with- 
out which  the  appearance  of  the  "chosen  people"  in  covenant  with 
Yahweh  would  be  inconceivable.  Thus,  the  whole  development  of 
primitive  religion,  and  especially  the  religions  of  Babylon,  Canaan, 
and  Egypt,  must  be  conceived  as  occurring  under  God's  providential 
guidance,  working  now  toward  rectifying  the  chaotic  historical  cur- 
rents man  had  created. 

The  historical  development  occurring  here  implies  a  somewhat 
more  particularized  activity  of  God  in  his  dealings  with  man.  Up  to 
this  point  the  whole  of  mankind  has  been  at  the  center  of  our  atten- 
tion; now  our  focus  is  narrowing  down  toward  a  particular  group  in 
the  midst  of  many  societies,  toward  a  special  history  within  the  con- 
text of  human  history  as  a  whole.  This  does  not  imply  a  loss  of  inter- 
est in,  or  care  for,  the  rest  of  mankind  by  God.  Though  Yahweh  was 
soon  to  "bring  up  Israel  from  the  land  of  Egypt,"  he  would  also  bring 
"the  Philistines  from  Caphtor  and  the  Syrians  from  Kir"  (Amos  9:7); 
in  short,  he  cares  for  each  of  the  peoples  of  mankind  within  their 
special  place  in  history.  But  each  people  would  have  its  own  unique 
role,  and  Israel  was  to  be  prepared  in  a  special  way  to  receive  and 
transmit  God's  revelation  of  himself  for  all  mankind.  Thus,  through 
this  special  history,  with  its  beginnings  far  back  in  Near  Eastern  life 
and  culture,  all  human  history  would  ultimately  come  to  God's 
intended  consummation.  It  is  precisely  this  understanding  of  those 
ancient  historical  roots  of  Hebrew  faith  and  life  that  is  expressed  in 
the  biblical  writer's  portrayal  of  the  call  of  Abraham: 

Now  the  Lord  said  to  Abram,  "Go  from  your  country  and  your  kin- 
dred and  your  father's  house  to  the  land  that  I  will  show  you.  And  I 
will  make  of  you  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  you,  and  make  your 
name  great,  so  that  you  will  be  a  blessing.  I  will  bless  those  who  bless 
you,  and  him  who  curses  you  I  will  curse;  and  in  you  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  will  be  blessed!"  (Gen.  12:1-3  [RSV  footnote  for  itali- 
cized clause] ). 
The  particular  history  which  was  here  beginning  to  emerge  was 
to  be  characterized  by  a  special  responsiveness  to  the  divine  will: 
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Abraham  obeys  the  divine  summons!  Not  that  Israel  as  a  people 
remains  loyal  to  the  covenant  with  Yahweh  in  all  circumstances; 
precisely  the  reverse  is  the  case.  But  within  the  context  of  Israelite 
history  and  culture  the  possibility  of  rightly  understanding  and 
responding  to  the  divine  will  begins  to  arise,  and  this  possibility 
becomes  in  some  degree  actualized  in  the  great  Yahwistic  prophets 
and  priests,  in  the  historical  writers,  political  leaders  and  others, 
in  short,  in  the  men  who  put  the  stamp  of  their  faith  on  every  page 
of  the  Bible.  Thus,  ancient  Near  Eastern  culture  and  religion  serves 
as  the  womb  within  which  a  genuinely  new  possibility  for  man  will 
be  created  namely,  the  possibility  of  salvation,  of  man  once  again 
moving  into  a  right  relationship  with  the  source  and  ground  of  his 
being— and  thus,  again,  an  ontological  change  has  occurred  within 
the  historical  process. 

VII.  This  brief  sketch  will  be  brought  to  its  conclusion  with  the 
barest  outline  of  the  further  course  of  historical  movement.  In  the 
seventh  major  event  the  Hebrew  faith  was  born,  with  the  occurrences 
of  the  exodus  and  covenant  and  their  consequences.  Here  a  particu- 
lar people  bound  itself  to  Yahweh  and  his  service  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  were  his  "chosen  people."  Doubtless  this  act  was 
largely  out  of  gratitude,  on  the  one  hand,  and  supposed  self-interest, 
on  the  other.  The  full  significance  of  their  peculiar  relation  to  God 
could  not  become  clear  until  they  could  see  and  understand  them- 
selves and  their  destiny  within  the  setting  of  universal  history. 

VIII.  That  could  not  occur  however  until,  after  the  beginning  of 
historical  writing  in  the  newly  stimulated  cultural  productivity  of 
the  kingdom,  "J"  published  his  work,  displaying  the  significance  of 
the  covenant  and  the  history  of  Israel  within  a  world  history  under 
Yahweh 's  lordship.  It  now  became  possible  to  see  Israel's  signifi- 
cance as  arising  not  from  being  another  power  state  but  because  of 
its  unique  history,  and  to  see  that  the  significance  of  this  history 
lay  in  its  role  within  universal  history. 

The  importance  of  the  Yahwist's  work  is  hard  to  overestimate. 
Further  implications  of  his  focusing  on  Hebrew  history  and  the 
covenant  with  Yahweh  were  made  clear  in  the  work  of  the  great 
prophets,  who  saw  Yahweh's  hand  not  only  in  the  past  but  in  con- 
temporary world  events  as  well,  and  in  whose  prophecies  the  char- 
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acter  of  the  future  consummation  toward  which  history  was  moving 
began  to  be  clarified. 

IX.  The  ninth  event  to  which  we  must  attend  bears  the  name 
Jesus  Christ.  All  that  has  preceded  must  be  regarded  as  prolegomena 
and  preparation  for  what  occurs  here,  because  this  is  the  event  in 
and  through  which  become  unambiguously  clear  both  the  nature 

of  God  as  self-giving  love,  and  his  intention  that  in  history  shall  be 
established  a  community  of  free  spirits  (the  kingdom  of  God)  in 
which  all  men,  Jew  and  Greek,  slave  and  free,  participate;  it  is  the 
event  in  which  God  successfully  comes  into  history  bringing  for- 
giveness of  sins  and  establishing  a  new  historical  community  of 
redemption  among  men,  thus  at  last  overcoming  in  concrete  history 
the  alienation  between  man  and  the  ground  of  his  being  (and  between 
man  and  man)  that  dated  back  to  the  fall.  Because  in  Jesus  Christ 
there  bursts  into  the  open  what  through  all  of  the  preceding  stages 
had  been  ambiguous  and  doubtful,  he  can  be  called  the  "center  of 
history,"  the  "Savior,"  the  "Lord,"  for  he  is  the  focal  point  in  terms 
of  which  the  new  community  understands  not  only  itself  but  the 
history  of  the  world  and  the  meaning  of  all  creation. 

X.  Although  we  still  live  in  the  period  of  the  event,  Jesus  Christ, 
which  will  come  to  its  end  only  in  the  final  consummation,  it  should 
not  be  supposed  that  history  has  been  standing  still  for  the  last  two 
thousand  years,  that  there  has  been  no  further  movement  toward 
bringing  it  under  the  full  sovereignty  of  its  Lord.  Thus  the  so-called 
Christian  era  itself  may,  for  our  purposes,  be  considered  as  a  tenth 
stage  within  which  are  gathered  a  number  of  significant  develop- 
ments. I  can  only  mention  a  few  important  occurrences  here,  each 
of  which  in  a  theological  interpretation  of  world  history  during  the 
last  two  millenia  would  have  to  be  taken  up  in  detail,  along  with 
others.  The  Christian  church's  successful  taking  up  into  herself  and 
baptizing  of  the  Greek  spirit  in  the  first  generations  of  her  existence, 
however  ambiguous  in  its  consequences,  was  an  important  long 
stride  toward  the  universalization  of  the  particularistic  Jewish  history 
which  had  given  her  birth.  And  the  church's  growing  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  socio-political  order,  though  first  expressing  itself  in 
an  unfortunate  forsaking  of  her  own  ethos  during  the  Constantinian 
period,  was  another  step  necessary  if  the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus 
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Christ  was  to  become  Lord  over  every  segment  of  human  existence. 
In  more  recent  times  one  should  note  the  theological  meaning  not 
only  of  such  an  event  as  the  Reformation.  Equally  significant  has 
been  the  rise  of  natural  science  and  secularization  of  the  West.  These 
developments  have  been  important  in  the  struggle  to  free  man  from 
superstition  (i.e.,  his  bondage  to  the  "demons"),  for  they  helped  to 
make  clear  the  nature  of  authentic  faith  in  God,  as  well  as  making 
possible  the  development  of  modern  culture— both  essential  to 
"man's  coming  of  age."  Finally,  of  great  theological  importance  is 
the  emerging  consciousness  that  all  human  histories  are  in  fact 
one  history,  that  human  kind  is  single  and  that  we  live  in  "one 
world."  Christian  faith  has  always  understood  itself  in  universalistic 
terms,  and  in  ancient  and  modern  missionary  movements  has  given 
direct  expression  to  this  conviction  that  all  human  histories  must 
ultimately  be  taken  up  into  the  one  history  in  which  God's  lord- 
ship is  acknowledged.  But  only  in  recent  times  has  this  belief  and 
hope  sufficiently  taken  on  the  flesh  and  bone  of  conrete  historical 
fact  to  be  visible  to  many,  whether  of  explicit  Christian  faith  or  not. 

In  mentioning  these  various  events,  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  a 
simple  progressive  pattern  in  the  historical  process.  Each  event  since 
the  fall  has  been  ambiguous,  productive  quite  as  much  of  evil  as 
good.  While  the  nineteenth  century  could  believe  with  some  confi- 
dence that  the  evil  in  history  was  gradually  being  overcome,  in  our 
own  time  this  belief  has  become  dubious,  and  we  wonder  anxiously 
if  human  history  may  not  come  to  its  catastrophic  end  in  the  near 
future,  Frankensteinian  powers  which  man  has  loosed  having  gotten 
completely  out  of  control.  Our  confidence  that  history  is  actually 
moving  toward  some  goal,  therefore,  must  remain  grounded  on  our 
faith  in  the  capacity  of  history's  Lord  to  achieve  his  ends.  Though 
the  actual  movement  of  empirical  history  may  make  such  belief, 
rooted  in  revelation,  seem  not  entirely  implausible  as  I  have  been 
trying  to  suggest,  in  itself  empirical  history  certainly  does  not  provide 
sufficiently  clear  and  unambiguous  evidence  to  warrant  such  belief. 

XI.  I  have  been  arguing  throughout  that  Christian  faith  believes  God 
is  accomplishing  something  in  history  and  that  therefore  the  empirical 
history  in  which  we  are  immersed  is  moving  toward  a  goal.  Doubt- 
less there  must  be  many  further  developments  before  that  goal  will 
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or  can  be  reached,  but  since  the  future  is  not  open  to  our  gaze,  we 
are  in  no  position  to  speculate  on  what  these  will  be.  However,  to 
round  out  our  sketch  of  the  Christian  understanding  of  the  world 
as  historical,  we  must  touch  briefly  on  the  climactic  final  event  for 
which  Christian  faith  hopes.  This  event— which  like  creation  is  at 
the  very  limit  of  our  thinking  and  can  be  conceived  of  only  symboli- 
cally, by  analogy  drawn  from  partial  fulfillments  realized  within 
the  course  of  history— is  the  consummation  and  fulfillment  of  all 
that  has  preceded  it  in  the  historical  process.  As  the  telos  toward 
which  all  else  is  moving,  it  is  the  ground  without  which  the  frag- 
ments and  pieces  which  are  our  lives  would  remain  mere  pieces  and 
fragments,  finally  meaningless.  Since  this  telos  is  also  the  objective 
of  God's  cosmic  striving,  even  he  must  be  viewed  as  finding  in  it  a 
kind  of  fulfillment.  When  or  how  or  what  the  telos  event  can  be, 
no  one  is  in  a  position  to  say,  but  for  Christian  faith  the  revelatory 
person-event,  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  clue  also— indeed,  above  all— to 
this  final  consummation.  The  Christian  hope  is  that  the  final  goal 
toward  which  the  whole  of  history  is  moving  is  the  full  transforma- 
tion of  this  present  world  into  God's  perfect  kingdom  where  love 
and  freedom  and  creativity  will  find  true  expression.  Toward  this 
end,  therefore,  our  present  struggles  must  be  directed.  The  confi- 
dence that  God's  purposes  will  one  day  be  achieved  gives  every 
dimension  of  these  struggles  meaning. 

If  we  are  to  make  sense  of  the  basic  claim  of  Christian  faith  and 
Christian  theology— that  in  and  through  our  actual  existence  lived 
out  in  this  world,  God  is  working  out  his  purposes— it  will  be  because 
we  have  come  to  see  the  entire  universe  in  such  radically  historical 
terms  as  these,  for  only  thus  is  it  possible  to  conceive  the  entire 
movement  of  history  as  in  fact  the  expression  of  the  purposes  of  a 
truly  living  personal  being. 

The  Phenomenon  of  Man  (New  York:  Harper,  1959),  p.  217. 
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single  article  can  scarcely  serve  as  a  full  exposition  of  the 
Johannine  teaching  about  the  Spirit  of  God  even  when  it  is  limited 
to  an  examination  of  only  those  passages  that  deal  with  the  Spirit 
as  paraclete.  I  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  share  the  results  of  my  study, 
hoping  that  readers  will  look  for  the  detailed  arguments  and  evidence 
for  them  when  they  will  appear  in  my  book  on  the  subject. 

The  paraclete  sayings  are  14:16,  14:26,  15:26  and  16:7.  To  this 
series  also  belong  some  that  speak  about  the  spirit  of  truth,  namely, 
14:17,  15:26  and  16:13.  At  first  glance  it  would  appear  that  John 
identifies  the  paraclete  with  spirit  of  truth,  but  this  would  be  very 
unusual  in  the  New  Testament.  For  only  in  I  John  do  we  again  find 
these  two  expressions  together,  but  there  the  paraclete  figure  is 
Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous  One,  the  Risen  Lord  who  is  with  the 
Father.  The  spirit  of  truth  is  set  over  against  the  spirit  of  error  in 
the  same  way  that  Jesus  is  opposed  in  the  Gospel  to  the  ruler  of  this 
world  who  is  the  devil  or  Satan— a  context  scholars  call  dualism. 
John  is  noted  for  the  contrasts  he  makes  between  the  light  and 
the  darkness,  the  disciples  and  the  world,  the  truth  and  the  lie,  and 
so  on. 

THE  SPIRIT 

One  textual  remark  is  necessary  at  the  beginning:  In  14:26  I  follow 
the  old  Sinaitic  Syriac  version  in  omitting  the  word  "holy"  before 
spirit.  The  RSV  capitalizes  the  phrase  as  "the  Holy  Spirit,"  and 
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there  are  many  students,  including  the  very  distinguished  Oxford 
scholar,  Godfrey  R.  Driver,  who  interpret  this  as  meaning  the  Third 
Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  A  similar  point  arises  in  20:22  where 
the  original  has,  "receive  holy  spirit"  or  "receive  a  holy  spirit," 
clearly  referring  to  the  life-breath  of  the  risen  Christ.  Here  it  might 
connote  "receive  my  holy  spirit,"  but  what  could  that  mean?  De- 
veloped trinitarian  doctrine  belongs  to  the  third  and  fourth  centuries, 
not  to  the  first,  within  which  I  am  prepared  to  set  the  Gospel  of 
John. 

Examination  of  pneuma,  spirit,  in  John  shows  that  it  can  mean 
wind  or  breath  or  divine  power.  The  most  typical  sense  is  the  last. 
God  himself  can  be  said  to  be  spirit  (4:24).  He  distributes  spirit  to 
the  Son  (3:34)  and  the  Son  hands  on  spirit  to  the  disciples.  We  do 
not  find,  however,  any  usage  that  permits  the  translation  "the  Holy 
Spirit"  in  a  full  trinitarian  way. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  Gospel  is  a  very  subtle  and  profound 
book  that  needs  to  be  read  backwards  as  well  as  forwards.  One  clue 
is  given  in  20:31:  "These  are  written  that  you  may  come  to  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and  that  in  this  faith  you 
may  continue  to  enjoy  life  in  his  name." 

The  historic  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  twice  mentioned  as  the  son  of 
Joseph  (1:45,  6:42),  is  one  who  died  a  sacrificial  death  that  was 
itself  an  exaltation  to  divine  glory  (12:32-33).  His  significance  for 
the  Evangelist  is  that  in  him  the  creative  Logos  of  God  took  flesh. 
The  divine  power  that  is  spirit  was  given  to  him  for  his  revealing 
and  redemptive  functions  in  history  (10:36).  He  is  the  one  whom 
the  Father  consecrated  and  sent  into  the  world.  As  such  he  is  the 
life-giver.  He  himself,  in  his  flesh  and  blood  as  verses  6:35ff.  teach, 
communicates  the  breath  of  life  that  is  also  said  to  be  spirit.  His 
words  are  spirit-laden  (6:63).  Communion  with  him  is  a  growing 
together  and  a  source  of  power  for  witness  (15:1-11).  It  is  spirit 
that  fertilizes  the  heavenly  Vine,  that  is,  the  community  of  disciples 
(7:38).  By  "vine"  the  Evangelist  means  the  true  People  of  God, 
his  Israel  or  Church. 

We  ought  to  read  between  the  lines,  then,  to  discover  the  life- 
situation  of  this  Gospel.  John  is  addressing  a  generation  of  people 
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who  have  not  seen  Jesus  and  who  have  not  seen  the  Risen  Christ 
(cf.  20:29).  Yet  the  power  of  that  Christ  lingered  on  among  the 
contemporaries  of  the  apostles  and  among  the  converts  of  the 
converts  of  their  disciples.  So  Jesus  is  made  to  pray  both  for  the 
men  in  the  upper  room  on  the  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed, 
and  for  the  new  disciples  whom  they  in  God's  providence  would 
win  to  the  belief  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  and  to  the  life  that  is  in 
him  (17:20). 

The  power  of  spirit  was  visible  in  what  Jesus  said  and  did,  and 
it  is  supposed  to  be  visible  in  what  his  disciples  are  doing  and 
saying.  For  the  Johannine  message  is  that  Jesus  began  something 
the  disciples  must  continue.  Or,  put  theologically,  what  God  began 
to  do  in  Jesus  he  wills  to  continue  through  his  church. 

There  is  still  another  element  in  20:31  that  must  be  noted.  The 
verse  is  polemical,  claiming  that  it  is  Jesus  who  is  the  Christ.  This 
can  mean  only  that  the  historic  Jesus,  the  man  of  Nazareth  (1:45), 
is  the  true  Messiah.  Indeed,  he  is  said  to  announce  himself  as  such 
to  the  Samaritan  woman  (4:26).  Jesus  is  Messiah;  not  John  the 
Baptist,  nor  some  Other  "who  is  to  come." 

We  can  understand  this  polemical  insistence  by  looking  at  the 
situation  of  I  John.  There  were  docetic  gnostics  who  denied  that 
the  Christ  had  really  come  in  flesh.  There  were  some  who  held  that 
Jesus  was  not  sufficient,  but  that  men  had  to  use  the  mediation  of 
certain  angels  (cf.  the  letter  to  the  Colossians  and  the  beginning  of 
Hebrews).  What  John  does,  especially  in  chs.  14-16,  is  to  bind  the 
paraclete  function  and  the  spirit  of  truth  function  as  tightly  as 
possible  to  Jesus.  "Love  me  .  .  .  and  the  Father  will  give  you  another 
paraclete."  This  agent  will  come  "in  my  Name,"  just  as  life  is  in 
the  Name  of  Jesus  the  Christ  and  the  Son.  Witness  is  to  be  borne 
to  Jesus,  and  his  words  are  to  be  recalled  to  remembrance.  The 
spirit-paraclete  will  not  speak  apart  from  the  authority  and  the 
revelation  of  Jesus. 

I  find  this  detail  overwhelming.  It  becomes  quite  incomprehen- 
sible to  me  that  exegetes  of  John  should  ever  imagine  that  in  these 
chapters  he  is  speaking  of  a  second  revealer,  or  as  Raymond  Brown 
puts  it,  that  Jesus  and  the  paraclete  are  said  to  act  "in  tandem." 
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Nor  is  it  of  primary  importance  that  the  last  of  the  apostles  is  dead 
(ch.  21  is  after  all  an  appendix)  or  that  the  Parousia  has  been  de- 
layed. John,  it  appears  to  me,  is  caught  in  a  situation  that  is  fraught 
with  life  and  death  for  the  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  of  God,  and 
he  exhibits  striking  originality  and  profound,  though  one-sided 
spirituality  in  his  prescription  for  it.  I  do  not  find  much  to  indicate 
that  the  discourses  of  13-17  were  in  fact  uttered  by  Jesus  himself. 
They  are  wholly  Johannine  and  may  well  be  Eucharistic  or  prophetic 
speeches  prepared  by  an  author  who  claimed  to  be  an  agent  of  the 
spirit-paraclete. 

THE  PARACLETE 

The  somewhat  strange  term,  "paraclete,"  was  known  in  Greek 
Judaism,  as  we  can  see  from  the  works  of  Philo.  The  Targum  of 
Job  transliterates  it  into  Aramaic  as  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
word,  melits.  It  is  most  likely  that  we  should  find  the  roots  of 
"paraclete,"  therefore,  in  melits,  interpreter,  intercessor  or  mediator. 
The  LXX  of  Gen.  42:23  uses  hermeneutes.   The  word  is  found 
also  in  the  Qumran  Hymns  (1QH  2:13,  31;  4:7,  9;  6:13). 

Bultmann  dislikes  and  repudiates  this  theory,  but  his  own  effort 
to  champion  the  Mandaean  jawar  founders  on  straight  exegesis. 
Jawar  may  mean  revealer,  yet  the  spirit  in  John  is  never  presented 
as  a  divine  revealer.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  function  of 
spirit  is  rather  to  be  an  interpreter  of  Jesus.  No  one  has  been  able 
to  produce  from  Semitic  literature  prior  to  Jesus  or  to  the  Gospel 
of  John  a  better  single  candidate  as  the  equivalent  for  "paraclete" 
than  melits;  and  it  is  the  merit  of  Sigmund  Mowinckel  to  have 
made  this  plain. 

In  1963  Otto  Betz  published  a  study  entitled  Der  Paraklet,  which 
seeks  to  investigate  the  evidence  from  Qumran  for  a  solution  to 
the  combination  of  paraclete  with  spirit  of  truth  in  the  Gospel  of 
John.  Dr.  Betz  thinks  that  paraclete  is  a  personal  figure,  whereas 
spirit  is  impersonal.  He  assumes  without  question  that  paraclete 
is  a  title,  so  that  one  may  speak  of  "The  Paraclete."  The  sphere  in 
which  paraclete  is  at  home  is  forensic,  and  yet  in  John  the  duties 
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cover  a  much  wider  range.  In  spite  of  this,  a  major  portion  of  his 
book  deals  with  legal  matters  in  Israel  and  in  the  post-exilic  com- 
munity. To  his  complaint  that  previous  scholars  had  swallowed  up 
the  paraclete  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  we  have  to  say  that  he  has  allow- 
ed legal  terminology  and  concepts  to  swallow  up  the  other  great 
functions  John  underlines.  His  book  fails  to  begin  with  the  contexts 
in  John. 

Exegesis  of  the  paraclete  verses  must  take  account  of  everything 
in  the  fourth  Gospel  that  is  said  about  the  spirit,  about  truth,  about 
Holy  Communion,  about  divine  teaching,  about  witnessing  to  the 
truth,  about  consolation  out  of  sorrow,  as  well  as  about  judgment. 
For  these  are  the  themes  in  John.  Having  first  established  by  close 
literary  analysis  that  the  verses  are  not  interpolations,  I  find  myself 
compelled  to  the  view  that  "another  paraclete"  in  14:16  is  adjectival 
to  "the  spirit  of  truth"  of  the  same  verse.  John  does  not  say  that 
the  Father  will  give  or  send  "the  Paraclete"  nor  "the  Second  Para- 
clete." He  says,  "the  Father  will  give  you  as  another  paraclete.  .  ." 
If  you  inquire  about  subsequent  use  of  the  definite  article  with  the 
word  paracletos,  or  of  the  demonstrative  ekeinos,  my  reply  must 
be  that  they  occur  for  simple,  normal  grammatical  reasons.  Greek 
makes  definite  a  subsequent  reference  to  such  a  phrase  as  we  have 
here,  "as  another  paraclete."  The  consequence  is  that  the  primary 
focus  of  study  has  to  be  the  Johannine  doctrine  of  the  spirit  and 
not  the  paraclete. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  TRUTH 

At  this  point  we  may  return  to  the  first  appearance  alongside 
"another  paraclete"  of  the  phrase  "the  spirit  of  truth."  Does  John 
wish  to  make  a  particular  point?  Why  not  "the  Spirit  of  God"? 

Scholars  have  argued  that  melits,  interpreter,  intercessor,  or 
mediator  in  Job  33:23  is  an  angel.  Mansoor  comments  on  1QH  6:13 
that  melits  means  an  angel.  Further  investigation  shows  that  the 
Qumran  covenanters  were  familiar  with  spirit  of  truth  and  spirit  of 
error.  Some  students  of  the  Scrolls  believe  that  here  spirit  is  intend- 
ed to  describe  attitudes  in  men,  impulses,  the  effects  in  character 
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of  certain  supernatural  forces  at  work  upon  them.  Behind  these 
spirits  lie  angelic  powers,  Michael,  the  good,  and  Belial,  the  wicked. 
Others  are  prepared  to  go  farther.  Michael  may  himself  be  the 
Prince  of  Lights  and  the  Spirit  (i.e.,  Angel)  of  Truth.  Accordingly, 
it  would  be  natural  to  think  of  Michael,  the  guardian  angel  of  Israel 
in  the  apocalyptic  literature,  as  the  heavenly  melits  or  paraclete. 

Betz  seeks  to  show  that  the  Satan,  the  wicked  spirit  or  tester  of 
men,  does  not  fall  to  earth  until  the  victory  of  Jesus  (John  12:31). 
When  Jesus  ascends  to  heaven,  the  Michael-paraclete  descends  to 
earth  to  guide  the  Christian  community.  Support  for  this  theory 
is  found  in  the  Apocalypse  of  John. 

Unfortunately  for  Betz,  there  is  no  reference  at  all  in  John  to 
Michael,  and  only  one  reference  to  angels  (1:51).  This  omission  is 
very  odd  indeed  if  it  is  Michael  who  gives  substance  to  the  combina- 
tion of  the  paraclete  with  the  spirit  of  truth.  Betz  has  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  thinking  up  any  reason  for  John  to  make  this  combina- 
tion within  the  Christian  tradition:  all  he  can  say  is  that  John  exhibits 
his  originality  by  doing  it ! 

For  several  years  I,  too,  have  toyed  with  the  idea  that  in  John  the 
spirit  of  truth  is  really  the  angel  Michael.  But  close  study  of  Betz's 
book  and  closer  study  of  the  Gospel  convinced  me  this  year  that 
John  is  really  denying  any  view  that  might  even  seem  to  place  an 
angel-mediator  alongside  Jesus  or  in  Jesus'  stead.  Exegesis  comes 
to  our  aid  at  this  point.  Whatever  the  source  of  the  paraclete  idea 
or  the  spirit  of  truth,  John  is  clearly  insisting  that  truth  is  in  Jesus 
as  the  way  to  life  is  in  Jesus  (14:6). 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  we  should  follow  Raymond  Brown 
and  the  tradition  associated  with  the  late  E.  F.  Scott  by  interpreting 
the  Johannine  teaching  as  meaning  that  the  spirit  is,  as  it  were,  the 
presence  of  the  Risen  Jesus.  For  Jesus  ascended  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  enjoying  the  primeval  glory  proper  to  the  pre-existence 
of  the  Logos  (1:1,  14;  17:2).  There  is  a  coming  again,  true;  but  it 
is  a  coming  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  (14:23).  Somehow,  spiritual 
fellowship  does  involve  a  real  being  in  God  and  so  in  Christ;  but 
John  does  not  limit  the  life  of  the  spirit  to  life  here  and  now  in 
Jesus. 
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DEMYTHOLOGIZING  THE  SUBJECT 

The  proposal  that  I  seek  to  develop  fully  in  my  book  is  that  we 
should  demythologize  the  subject  and  see  that  John  is  well  aware 
of  the  Christlike  power  at  work  within  himself  and  his  church.  There 
are  five  areas  where  this  is  effective: 

1  I  The  Interpreter. 

Jesus  is  represented  in  the  tradition  as  one  who  showed  his  disciples 
how  the  old  scriptures  should  be  understood.  He  put  a  spotlight 
on  the  two  love  commandments,  just  as  the  Shapira  manuscript  of 
Deuteronomy  did,  according  to  John  Allegro.  Jesus  exercised  sov- 
ereign freedom  in  the  matter  of  divorce,  the  Sabbath  laws,  the 
absolution  of  sin,  and  so  on. 

Others  in  the  church  continued  to  be  inspired  exegetes.  Ethical 
questions  had  to  be  answered  in  new  situations.  Paul,  for  example, 
in  giving  decisions  claimed  to  possess  "the  Spirit  of  Christ"  (Rom. 
8:9)  or  the  Spirit  of  God  (1  Cor.  7:40).  This  is  what  John  means 
by  the  remembering  and  interpreting  functions  of  the  spirit  of 
truth.  As  an  inspired  exegete,  Paul  was  a  paraclete  of  the  disciples, 
the  visible  agent  of  the  invisible  teacher. 

2  I  The  Evangelist. 

The  first  part  of  John's  Gospel  is  dominated  by  questions  about 
the  authority  of  Jesus  and  the  right  recognition  of  his  person.  Jesus 
is  made  to  speak  and  act  as  the  chief  theologian  and  evangelist  of 
the  developed  ecclesiastical  message.  No  wonder  he  is  accused  of 
bearing  witness  to  himself!  But  the  Baptist  is  also  a  witness.  And 
the  writer  of  the  Gospel  slips  into  "we"  even  when  Jesus  is  said  to 
be  speaking,  for  he  and  his  church  are  witnesses  (cf.  1  John  1:3). 
There  is  little  need  to  illustrate  this  further,  since  the  whole  New 
Testament  is  redolent  with  the  theme  of  evangelical  testimony.  I 
name  only  Stephen,  Barnabas,  Silas,  Titus  and  Timothy. 

3  I  The  Prophet. 

Detailed  examination  would  show  how  16:13  is  prepared  for  by 
the  divine  control  over  Caiaphas  who  prophesies,  and  by  the  func- 
tion of  the  Messiah  who  will  tell  us  all  things  (4:25).  Jesus  foretells 
many  things.  The  Baptist  is  also  a  man  in  the  prophetic  line.  The 
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Pauline  churches  knew  prophets.  I  John  is  afraid  of  the  false  prophets, 
agents  of  the  spirit  of  error.  The  author  of  the  Apocalypse  is  a 
prophet  (see  Rev.  1:3,  19;  10:11;  22:6,  etc.). 

The  fulfillment  of  the  Gospel  promise  may  be  found  in  men  like 
Agabus  (Acts  11:28),  the  teachers  of  Antioch  (Acts  13:1)  and 
others.  "Would  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,"  cried 
Moses,  "that  the  Lord  would  put  his  spirit  upon  them"  (Num.  11:29). 

4  I  The  Prosecutor. 

Here  the  reference  is  to  the  tribulations  of  the  faithful,  their  martyr- 
doms, and  the  opportunity  provided  them  for  brave  counter-attack. 
Stephen,  James  and  Antipas  are  named  as  martyrs. 

More  specifically,  the  witness  scenes  that  show  prosecution  of  the 
Christ's  enemies  are  found  in  Acts  4:7ff.,  5:27ff.  and  22:1-26,  32 
(Peter  and  John,  Stephen,  and  Paul).  These  witnesses  successfully 
sought  to  convict  their  accusers  and  to  defend  Jesus  as  martyr,  as 
servant  of  God,  the  good  man  vindicated,  the  opponent  of  Satan 
(cf.  John  16:8-11). 

5  /  The  Unifier. 

There  is  one  other  way  in  which  the  existential  situation  of  the 
church  ought  to  demonstrate  divine  power,  Christ's  own  spirit, 
as  the  secret  of  its  being:  that  is,  the  communion  of  the  church 
with  Christ,  and  its  own  fruitful  unity.  As  the  divine  spirit  once 
found  a  resting  place  in  Jesus  at  the  baptismal  waters,  so  it  seeks 
anew  a  resting  place  in  his  disciples  who  are  left  behind  in  this  evil 
world  until  the  consummation  of  God's  purpose.  The  Vine  should 
be  one  and  yet  many-branched. 

Of  course  John  was  probably  only  too  much  aware  of  disunity 
and  weakness  in  the  congregations.  Had  they  fully  survived  the 
shock  of  Peter's  crucifixion  and  the  execution  of  Paul?  Were  they 
as  militant  as  before  in  preaching?  His  message  of  the  spirit-para- 
clete is  a  call  to  obedience  and  not  merely  a  reflection  of  what  was 
then  the  state  of  the  church. 

This  partly  explains  the  monotony  of  the  Johannine  themes.  We 
miss  so  much  about  the  political  economy  of  the  Roman  world  at 
the  time,  or  about  the  rich  culture  it  had  inherited.  But  this  narrow 
religious  interest  is  redeemed  by  two  factors:  it  did  not  lapse  into 
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apocalyptic  pessimism,  and  it  refused  to  be  satisfied  with  an  abstract 
and  non-historical  scheme  of  salvation.  No  philosophy  would  do. 
No  magic  of  mystery  cult  or  astrology  would  save  mankind.  Purpose, 
meaning,  mystery,  and  hope  were  concentrated  in  a  historic  Christ 
whose  love  melted  the  hearts  of  the  proud  because  he  had  himself 
laid  down  his  life  for  his  friends.  This  same  Christ  acts  as  a  paraclete 
for  us  men.  But  he  is  still  dynamically  active  in  the  body  of  his 
church,  by  whom  he  would  still  touch  the  lives  of  our  times  and  our 
children. 
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I 


N  the  address  of  the  letter  to  the  Romans,  Paul  quotes  a  text 
which  may  have  been  a  credal  formula  or  part  of  a  liturgy  or  a  hymn, 
probably  well  known  to  the  congregation  in  Rome.  Our  reference 
is  to  the  words,  "(Jesus  Christ)  descended  from  David  according  to 
the  flesh,  installed  Son  of  God  in  power  according  to  the  Spirit  of 
holiness  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."1  What  did  the  church 
really  say  in  its  use  of  these  lines? 

We  are  able  to  speak  because  we  can  use  very  different  words  with 
which  our  brains  connect  some  definite  ideas.  We  can  speak  of  a 
mountain  because  we  have  formerly  seen  one,  or  at  least  we  have  had 
it  described  to  us  in  such  a  way  that  we  are  able  to  imagine  what  a 
mountain  looks  like.  The  image  that  we  have,  however,  is  not  exactly 
the  same  for  a  Swiss,  a  Norwegian,  an  Arab  or  a  man  from  Tibet.  It 
certainly  has  some  common  features— else  speaking  would  be  sense- 
less, but  it  is  not  exactly  the  same  for  different  persons.  As  soon  as 
we  use  a  concept  like  that  of  a  father,  which  is  not  as  unambiguously 
defined  as,  for  instance,  the  concept  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  the  image 
that  we  combine  with  the  word  is  shaped  by  centuries  of  tradition, 
by  decades  of  family  life,  or  by  an  instantaneous  experience.  For 
example,  does  the  Chinese  who  prays,  "Our  Father  .  .  .  ,"  really 
mean  exactly  what  we  mean  when  doing  so?  Therefore,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  belief  in  the  Son  of  God  within  the  New  Testament  church, 
we  must  ask,  "What  image  was  it  that  this  church  had  in  view  when 
using  the  title,  'Son  of  God'?" 

The  first  line  of  the  formula  in  Romans  1:3  shows  that  the  congre- 
gation which  used  this  text  considered  Jesus  to  be  the  son  of  David 
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who  had  been  promised  to  Israel  by  God  himself.  Since  the  time  of 
Nathan's  prophecy  (2  Samuel  7:12ff.),  Israel  had  known  about  the 
promise  of  God  to  David,  that  his  son  would  be  king  after  him  and 
that  he  would  also  establish  the  throne  of  that  son  forever.  Even 
within  the  Old  Testament  this  promise  was  reinterpreted  time  and 
time  again.  In  its  first  reinterpretation  it  was  understood  as  a  divine 
guarantee  for  an  unbroken  rulership  of  David's  descendants  on  the 
throne  of  Israel.  After  the  national  catastrophe  and  exile  Israel 
learned  to  wait  for  a  new  "son  of  David"  who  would  appear  when 
God  would  restore  the  kingdom.  Although  it  was  still  a  national 
and  earthly  kingdom  that  was  expected,  its  image  came  more  and 
more  to  include  miraculous  elements.2  Finally,  the  concept  of  a 
divine  sonship  increasingly  shifted  from  a  designation  of  the  com- 
ing king  to  a  characterization  of  the  eschatological  people  of  God 
itself,  even  in  writings  in  which  the  expectancy  of  a  Davidic  Messiah 
or  king  as  the  ruler  of  this  people  continues  to  be  expressed.3  Thus, 
when  the  Christian  church  confessed  Jesus  Christ  as  "descended 
from  David,"  it  proclaimed  him  as  the  promised  son  of  David,  whose 
throne  would  be  established  forever  and  who  would  fulfill  all  Old 
Testament  hopes. 

The  hermeneutical  question,  however,  is  not  yet  solved.  What 
did  such  a  credal  statement  really  say?  First  of  all,  we  must  see  it 
in  the  contemporary  background  of  Jewish  expectations.  Only 
when  this  is  done  can  we  realize  the  great  significance  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  the  church  as  the  eschatological  Israel,  but  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  proclaimed  as  the  promised  Son  of  God.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment church  it  is  he,  not  the  church  itself,  who  is  the  center;  in 
him,  not  in  the  church,  are  the  promises  of  God  fulfilled.4  This 
means  that  the  church  carefully  and  vigorously  points  away  from 
its  own  existence  and  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  this  is  quite  contrary 
to  what  we  find  in  the  time  between  the  Testaments.  It  is  obvious, 
in  the  second  place,  that  for  this  church  Jesus  is  the  fulfillment  of 
all  the  deeds  and  words  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament.  One  cannot 
understand  Jesus  without  knowing  something  about  God's  acts 
in  the  time  of  David  and  about  his  faithfulness  to  David  and  his 
people.  The  decisive  point,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  church 
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added  a  second  line  to  the  first  one.  The  son  of  David  did  not 
establish  a  new  national  kingdom.  He  did  not  conquer  the  Romans; 
he  was,  on  the  contrary,  executed  by  them.  To  this  the  church 
answers:  On  Easter  he  took  his  throne  and  began  his  everlasting 
reign  over  God's  eschatological  people. 

How  did  the  church  arrive  at  this  statement?  The  decisive  factor 
was,  of  course,  the  Easter  event  itself.  It  was  so  overwhelming  that 
it  could  not  but  become  the  real  center  of  the  church's  belief.  This 
was  certainly  true  for  the  first  period;  all  that  had  happened  before - 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  and  his  death— became  a  kind  of  first  stage 
in  that  period  which  followed  Easter.  In  his  earthly  ministry  Jesus 
was  certainly  the  son  of  David;  before  his  enthronement  on  Easter, 
however,  he  was  but  "rex  designatus,"  the  coming  king.5  His 
resurrection  was  understood,  probably  everywhere  in  that  first 
period,  as  his  accession  to  the  heavenly  throne.6  It  may  be  that  the 
divine  promise  of  2  Samuel  7:12,  "I  will  raise  your  son,"  led  the 
church  to  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.7 
This  suggestion  is  buttressed  by  the  passage  found  in  Acts  13:33-36. 
Here  also  the  divine  sonship  of  Jesus  begins  on  Easter  day,8  and 
the  chain  of  the  Old  Testament  texts  in  this  passage,  all  of  which 
are  related  to  the  expectancy  of  a  Davidic  Son  of  God,  exhibits  a 
long  tradition  of  the  reinterpretation  of  prophetic  texts  in  the 
background.  Verse  33  begins  with  Psalm  2:7,  "You  are  my  Son, 
today  I  have  begotten  you,"  and  identifies  the  "today"  with  the 
day  of  Jesus'  resurrection.  The  same  Psalm  has  been  linked  with 
the  hope  for  the  coming  of  a  Davidic  Son  of  God  as  early  as  the 
Psalm  of  Solomon  17:23f.9 

The  next  quotation,  Isaiah  55:3,  is  in  and  of  itself  a  reference 
to  the  Nathan  prophecy.  Its  key  phrase,  "the  holy  blessings  of 
David,"  links  it  with  the  following  passage  about  "the  Holy  One,"10 
which  is  taken  from  Psalm  16:10  and  is  used  here,  as  it  is  also  in 
Acts  2:27,  as  a  proof-text  for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Finally, 
the  whole  passage  ends  with  an  explicit  allusion  to  the  Nathan 
prophecy  in  2  Samuel  7:12,  which  includes  the  phrase,  "I  will 
raise  his  son."  It  is  to  this  phrase  that  the  conclusion  in  Acts  13:37 
is  a  hinted  reference.11  When  it  is  thus  understood,  the  passage  is 
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seen  as  an  indication  of  the  important  role  that  the  Nathan  prophecy 
and  the  related  Old  Testament  texts  played  in  early  Christian  think- 
ing, especially  in  its  interpretation  of  Easter. 

Again  we  must  put  the  hermeneutical  question:  What  did  the 
title,  "Son  of  God,"  include  when  these  Christians  used  it?  Their 
"school  of  language"  was  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  was  this  book 
that  shaped  the  images  and  conceptions  which  enabled  them  to 
speak  in  a  meaningful  way.  Therefore,  the  expression,  "Son  of  God," 
at  once  rang  a  bell  in  their  hearts,  and  the  image  that  it  produced 
was,  of  course,  the  image  found  in  their  Bible.  Thus,  "Son  of  God" 
meant  what  it  meant  in  that  Bible;  it  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise. Accordingly,  the  Son  of  God  was  for  them  the  one  who,  by 
the  authority  of  God,  ruled  over  his  people.  His  divine  sonship  be- 
gan on  the  day  of  his  accession  to  the  throne  when  he  began  to 
rule.  If  we  look  at  this  understanding  in  a  merely  formal  way,  we 
would  be  inclined  to  call  it  adoptionism.  Must  it  not  be  said  that 
in  the  view  of  these  Christians  Jesus  was  adopted  by  God  as  his 
Son  on  Easter  day  in  just  the  same  way  that  the  king  of  Israel  had 
been  adopted  on  the  day  of  his  accession  to  the  throne?  At  the  same 
time  must  it  not  also  be  said  that  it  would  be  hermeneutically  wrong 
to  examine  the  formulas  of  this  church  in  the  light  of  the  situation 
of  about  200  A.D.?  They  did  not  coin  their  sentences  about  the 
Son  of  God  in  contrast  to  another  doctrine  such  as  that  of  a 
divine  sonship  extending  from  eternity  to  eternity.  They  would 
not  have  even  understood  this  contrast.  The  church  was  not  pro- 
claiming in  a  negative  way  that  Jesus  was  not  the  Son  of  God  be- 
fore Easter,  or  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  or  whatever  the 
later  doctrinal  statements  of  the  church  professed.  It  was  proclaim- 
ing that  Jesus  is  related  to  God  in  a  unique  way,  quite  differently 
than  would  be  true  of  any  other  man.  In  expressing  this  under- 
standing the  church  used  the  highest  attributes  available,  and 
these  were  given  to  it  by  the  Old  Testament.  In  that  time  the 
experience  of  the  Risen  Lord  so  overshadowed  all  other  memories 
that  the  church  was  not  yet  able  to  reflect  upon  them.  For  example, 
the  question  of  whether  one  could  not  speak  of  a  rulership  over  the 
people  of  God  by  the  earthly  Jesus  during  his  ministry  did  not 
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then  receive  reflective  thought. 

The  second  point  which  has  to  be  considered  is  the  fact  that  a 
church  which  in  its  language  and  thinking  is  dominated  by  the  Old 
Testament  would  not  be  interested  in  the  question  of  the  nature 
of  its  Lord,  let  alone  in  the  question  of  his  eternal  and  unchange- 
able being;  it  is  interested  rather  in  his  acting.  Today,  from  the 
very  first  grade  in  school,  we  are  trained  to  ask,  "What  is  this?" 
We  are  asked  by  our  teachers,  "What  kind  of  rock  is  this?"  or, 
"To  what  family  of  animals,  or  group  of  plants  does  this  or  that 
belong?"  The  Old  Testament,  however,  is  first  of  all  a  book  of 
history.  It  tells  of  God  who  encounters  Israel  in  ever  new  ways. 
An  Israelite  who  had  listened  to  this  book  from  his  early  childhood 
would  probably  not  even  understand  us,  if  we  questioned  him 
about  the  eternal  being  of  the  Son  of  God,  since  for  him  this  term 
as  it  is  used  in  the  first  line  of  the  text  would  designate  a  function 
and  not  a  theoretical  being.  Just  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak 
of  a  being  who  does  not  reign,  so  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for 
an  Israelite  of  that  time  to  speak  of  a  Son  of  God  who  would  not 
exercise  his  divine  sonship  by  ruling  over  God's  people.  Even  in 
the  thinking  of  modern  men  it  is  conceivable  that  a  father  may  say 
to  his  son  who  had  ceased  to  behave  like  one,  "You  are  no  longer 
my  son."  The  term,  "sonship,"  connotes  a  characteristic  action. 
To  a  much  greater  degree  this  is  true  for  the  thinking  of  the  early 
church  for  which  "Son  of  God"  actually  designated  a  function 
rather  than  a  timeless  dignity. 

To  be  sure,  this  church  subsequently  did  reflect  upon  its  under- 
standing of  the  sonship  of  Jesus.  It  continued,  however,  to  think 
of  sonship  in  terms  of  function,  when  it  set  the  beginning  of  that 
sonship  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  or  even  at  his  birth;  it  still  desig- 
nated for  them  the  beginning  of  his  rulership  over  God's  people,  a 
rulership  which  was  also  exercised  in  a  different  way,  when  Jesus 
called  disciples  to  follow  him,  cast  out  demons,  commanded  storm 
and  waves,  or  discussed  with  the  teachers  in  the  temple.  The  words 
of  Psalm  2:7  are  used  by  the  heavenly  voice  after  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  (Mark  1:11).  The  eschatological  setting— the  open  sky,  the 
descending  Spirit  and  the  voice  of  God— suggests  the  idea  of  the 
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installation  of  the  ruler  of  the  latter  days.12  In  Luke  1:32  the  angel, 
who  appears  to  Mary,  speaks  in  the  words  of  the  Nathan  prophecy 
so  that  the  term,  "Son  of  God,"  in  verse  35  is  certainly  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  light  of  this  promise.13 

Undoubtedly  there  is  some  difference  of  understanding  between 
the  two  groups  of  statements.  In  Romans  l:3f.  and  Acts  13:33  the 
lordship  of  Jesus  is  the  one  that  he  is  now  exercising  over  the  church 
that  proclaims  it;  in  Mark  1:11  and  Luke  1:32  it  is  rather  that  which 
he  exercised  in  the  past,  namely,  during  his  earthly  ministry.  In  the 
latter  passages  one  is  able  to  look  back  to  that  lordship,  and  it  would 
be  possible  theoretically  to  speak  of  it  without  including  oneself 
among  the  people  over  whom  he  rules.  Therefore,  these  statements 
come  nearer  to  an  understanding  of  the  divine  sonship  of  Jesus  which 
would  emphasize  its  duration  from  eternity  to  eternity.  Nonethe- 
less, it  is  still  the  function  of  Jesus  as  Lord  which  is  stressed,  and 
one  can,  therefore,  point  to  its  beginning  in  Jesus'  birth,  baptism  or 
resurrection. 

II 

The  main  problem  becomes  clear  when  we  now  return  to  Romans 
l:3f.  As  we  have  seen,  Paul  quotes  a  formula  in  which  the  divine 
sonship  of  Jesus  begins  on  Easter.  This,  however,  is  not  sufficient 
for  Paul.  Therefore,  he  inserts  the  term,  "Son  of  God,"  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  formula  so  that,  according  to  Paul,  everything 
which  is  said  in  it  is  said  about  the  Son  of  God.  Thus  Paul's  thought 
is  that  the  one  who  descended  from  David  according  to  the  flesh  is 
already  the  "Son  of  God,"  and  that  it  is  he  who  was  also  installed, 
later  on,  as  "Son  of  God  in  power  according  to  the  Spirit  of  holi- 
ness."14 Again,  we  must  ask  the  hermeneutical  question:  How  are 
we  to  understand  this?  What  happened  when  Paul  framed  his  quota- 
tion in  such  a  way  that  he  actually  changed  the  theological  meaning 
of  its  content?  We  shall  approach  this  problem  by  first  asking  why 
Paul  quoted  this  formula.  The  installation  of  the  "Son  of  God  in 
power"15  is  central  for  the  apostle  because  it  led  to  his  apostolic 
commission.  What  he  describes  in  the  following  verse  (Romans  1:5) 
is  actually  the  lordship  of  the  Son  of  God  over  his  people,  proclaim- 
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ed  in  the  credal  formula  of  the  church  and  exercised  in  the  Pauline 
mission,  which  brings  all  nations  under  the  lordship  of  Christ's  name 
in  the  obedience  of  faith.  In  Paul's  view  this  is  the  fulfillment  of 
the  eschatological  hopes  expressed  in  the  Old  Testament.16  Accord- 
ingly, the  first  line  of  the  formula  is  also  important  for  the  apostle; 
it  points  to  the  roots  of  these  events  in  the  history  of  Israel.  Paul, 
therefore,  considers  himself  to  be  an  apostle,  called  by  God  and 
set  apart  for  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  which  he  proclaimed 
beforehand  through  his  prophets  (Roman  l:lf.).  It  is  the  same 
word  of  salvation  that  was  proclaimed  by  the  prophets  and  is  now 
proclaimed  by  the  apostle.  Paul  thinks  more  often  in  the  category 
of  the  identity  of  the  word  of  God  through  all  periods  of  its  proc- 
lamation than  he  does  in  the  category  of  promise  and  fulfillment. 
For  just  this  reason  it  is  important  for  him  that  the  same  Son  of 
God  ruled  over  its  proclamation  in  the  time  of  the  prophets  as  well 
as  that  he  now  rules  in  the  time  of  the  apostle.  17 

How  did  Paul  arrive  at  this  understanding  of  the  sonship  of  Jesus? 
When  he  heard  that  the  church  in  Rome  used  a  formula  confessing 
the  Son  of  God,  Jesus,  he  understood  this  term  in  the  way  to  which 
he  was  accustomed.  This  was  a  matter  of  course,  and  he  probably 
did  not  even  realize  that  his  understanding  was  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  church  in  Rome.  What  suggested  the  image  that  came  to 
his  mind  when  he  heard  the  title,  "Son  of  God"?  In  four  different 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  we  find  the  same  pattern:  "God 
sent  his  Son,  in  order  to  (save  the  world)."  These  passages  are  Gala- 
tians  4:4f.,  Romans  8:3f.,  John  3:16,17  and  I  John  4:9. 18  The 
verb  used  for  the  sending  varies  in  Greek,  and  the  phrase  about  the 
salvation  of  the  world  is  expressed  each  time  in  a  different  way.  It 
is  a  fixed  pattern,  nonetheless,  which  always  speaks  of  "God,"  not 
of  the  "Father"  or  the  "Lord,"  and  of  "his  Son,"  not  of  "Jesus," 
or  "the  Messiah"  or  "our  Lord,"  and  which  always  uses  the  same 
Greek  word  for  "in  order  to  ...  "  This  was  probably  not  a  credal 
statement  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  but  at  least  it  was  a 
usual  figure  of  speech.  Even  the  linguistic  facts  prove  that  here  we 
are  approaching  a  different  area  of  the  church's  thought.  Neither 
the  concept  of  sending,  nor  the  term,  "God,"  nor  the  idea  of  a 
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salvation  of  the  world  is  to  be  found  in  its  thought  about  the  hope 
connected  with  the  Davidic  king.  There  it  would  be  the  "Father" 
who  would  "help,"  "save,"  "install"  or  "raise"  his  Son,  and  it 
would  always  be  concerned  with  Israel  or  the  People  of  God.  Even 
the  use  of  the  expression,  "Son  of  God,"  would  not  alter  this  mode 
of  thought,  since,  according  to  the  Nathan  prophecy,  it  would 
designate  the  one  who  would  become  Son  "to  the  Father." 

The  other  place  in  which  the  pattern  of  God's  sending  his  Son 
occurs  is  in  the  Greek  speaking  Judaism  outside  of  Palestine.  We 
know  it  especially  from  the  books  of  Philo  and  to  some  degree 
also  from  the  sapiential  literature.  This,  I  think,  can  even  be  proved, 
using  the  following  arguments.  1)  It  is  the  only  place  that  I  know 
where  the  idea  and  the  term  of  "sending"  is  combined  with  that  of 
the  "Son  of  God."  In  the  tradition  of  Hellenistic  Judaism  the  Son 
of  God  was,  of  course,  his  "logos."  "Logos"  was  often  used  syn- 
onymously with  "wisdom,"  although  the  latter  term,  being  feminine 
in  gender,  designated  "wisdom"  as  God's  daughter.  2)  It  is  the  only 
place,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  which  we  find  the  idea  that  it  is  by  the 
Son,  the  logos,  that  men  can  become  (adopted)  sons  of  God  or,  at 
least,  of  the  logos.19  3)  Vice  versa,  we  find  this  pattern  in  the  New 
Testament  only  in  the  writings  of  Paul  and  John  who,  significantly, 
are  the  two  authors  who  presuppose  the  idea  of  a  preexistent  Christ, 
an  idea  which  also  has  its  roots  in  Hellenistic  Judaism.20  4)  John, 
in  his  prologue  to  the  gospel,  explicitly  takes  up  the  concept  of 
the  preexistent  logos,  and  it  is  derived,  whether  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, from  Hellenistic  Judaism.21  5)  One  can  even  show  that  Galatians 
4:4f.  has  a  close  parallel  in  the  wisdom  literature.22  Thus,  it  is 
Hellenistic  Judaism  which  forms  the  background  of  this  pattern  of 
thought,  and  all  that  remains  open  to  discussion  is  whether  it  might 
not  have  been  a  more  "mythologized"  form  of  it,  absorbing  also 
some  pagan  ideas,  which  would  have  led  to  this  conception.23 

Thus  far  only  the  historical  and  philological  questions  have  been 
faced.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined  what  it  was  that  the  church 
wanted  to  convey  to  its  hearers  when  it  took  this  figure  of  speech 
and  applied  it  to  Jesus.  It  might  be  helpful  to  begin  with  the  pro- 
logue of  John.  It  is  my  judgment  that  when  the  evangelist  wrote 
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it,  he  chose  to  express  himself  by  using  a  Christian  hymn  which 
was  handed  down  to  him  in  the  tradition  of  his  church.  But  even 
if  one  would  not  accept  this  theory,  he  would  at  least  concede 
that  the  author  uses  traditional  ideas  quite  extensively.  This  tradi- 
tion was  concerned,  for  the  most  part,  to  emphasize  the  dwelling 
of  the  logos  in  the  cosmos  ever  since  its  creation.  I  am  persuaded 
that  in  the  original  hymn  the  incarnation  of  the  logos  was  the 
climax,  but  that  it  was  a  climax  which  did  not  intend  to  point  to 
something  basically  new.  The  incarnation  of  the  logos  in  Jesus  would 
be  set  forward  rather  as  the  last  and  definitive  revelation  of  what 
had  always  been  true— the  divine  presence  in  the  world,  and  it  would 
thus  serve  as  God's  last  overture  to  the  world  by  which  he  was  invit- 
ing it  to  see  what  in  its  blindness  it  had  not  yet  been  able  to  recog- 
nize. The  coming  of  Jesus  was  most  important  in  this  tradition,  for 
he  was  regarded  in  some  way  as  the  focus  through  which  to  see 
this  presence  of  God  in  his  logos.  John,  himself,  had  to  go  one  step 
further.  The  insertion  of  the  passage  about  John  the  Baptist  in 
verses  6-8  proves  that  in  his  understanding  it  is  the  incarnate  word 
of  God  to  which  the  text  refers  at  least  as  early  as  verse  5.  This 
means  that  John  has  more  or  less  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  timeless 
dwelling  of  the  logos  in  the  world  and  is  attempting  to  speak  exclu^ 
sively  of  the  logos  in  Jesus  Christ;  the  opening  of  the  prologue,  at 
the  most,  identifies  who  it  is  that  the  world  will  encounter  in  him. 
In  Hellenistic  Judaism  the  divine  character  of  the  innermost  kernel 
of  man,  or  even  of  the  cosmos,  was  the  object  of  praise;  in  the 
Christian  church  and,  in  an  even  clearer  way,  in  John,  it  is  Jesus 
as  the  word  of  God  who  is  praised.  Thus,  an  idea  that  had  been 
considered  valid  in  a  timeless  way  has  now  become  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  faith  which  finds  God's  presence  exclusively  in  Jesus 
Christ.  The  words  and  images  that  are  used  are  still  the  same  to  a 
large  extent,  although  now  they  say  something  that  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  what  they  meant  originally.24 

An  even  more  remarkable  discovery  is  made  when  we  return  to 
the  four  passages  in  which  the  pattern  of  God  sending  his  son  ap- 
pears. This  phrase  describes  what  we  would  call  the  Christmas 
event,  the  coming  of  God's  son  from  heaven  to  earth,  his  incarna- 
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tion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  t^owever,  it  is  the  crucifixion  dT  Jesus 
that  is  described  in  these  passages.  Galatians  4:4  begins  with  the 
words,  "When  the  fulness  of  time  had  come,  .  .  ."  Thus  at  the  very 
outset  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon,  the  uniqueness  of  an  eschatological 
event  rather  than  upon  the  timeless  truth  of  a  mere  idea.  Within 
the  formula  of  the  pattern  the  Son  of  God  is  characterized  as  "born 
from  a  woman,  born  under  the  law."  The  first  of  these  phrases  is 
probably  traditional,  since  it  appears  rather  often  in  Jewish  writ- 
ings where  it  always  designates  man  in  his  frailty  and  poverty,25  a 
"mere  man"  in  contrast  to  God  or  his  angels.  (Paul's  use  of  the 
phrase  also  indicates  that  he  did  not  know  about  a  virgin  birth  of 
Jesus.)  The  second  phrase,  however,  is  the  Pauline  interpretation 
in  which  he  is  primarily  interested  here.  It  appears  again  in  the 
final  clause:  ".  .  .  in  order  to  redeem  those  under  the  law  that  they 
might  also  receive  the  sonship."  This  is  actually  a  repetition  of 
what  Paul  had  said  in  3:13  where  he  began  the  argument  which  is 
concluded  in  4:4-7:  "Christ  redeems  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Paul  refers  here  to  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus, 
since  he  quotes  the  Old  Testament  code:  "Cursed  be  whoever  hangs 
on  a  tree." 

Romans  8:3f.  is  not  different  on  this  point.  The  context,  which 
parallels  that  of  Galatians  3  and  4  (except  that  Romans  includes 
many  more  excursi),  begins  in  Romans  4  and  continues,  as  it  does 
in  Galatians  also,  up  to  Romans  8:17.26  This  parallelism  is  a  basis 
for  the  assertion  that  it  is  probable  that  in  Romans  8:3f.,  also,  Paul 
is  thinking  of  the  death  of  Christ  when  he  writes  that  God  condemned 
sin  in  the  flesh  of  his  Son  whom  he  sent  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh. 
This  probability  becomes  certainty  as  soon  as  we  realize  that  the 
mysterious  phrase,  "for  sin,"  is  an  Old  Testament  figure  of  speech 
that  is  very  often  used  in  exactly  the  same  way  and  which  means 
"for  a  sin  offering."27  Here,  then,  is  another  instance  in  which  Paul 
is  not  dealing  with  Christmas  but  with  Good  Friday;  more  precisely, 
he  is  using  what  he  says  about  the  incarnation  of  Christ  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  specifying  what  happened  on  the  cross,  of  describ- 
ing the  "dimension"  in  which  we  are  to  see  the  death  of  Christ,  of 
stating  its  meaning. 
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It  is  highly  interesting  to  discover  that  something  very  similar  can 
be  said  about  the  Johannine  passages.  John  3:16-17  parallels  verses 
14  and  15.  The  main  clause  in  both  verse  14  and  verse  16  begins 
with  "so,"  and  the  subordinate  clause  in  verse  16  is  an  almost  literal 
repetition  of  that  in  verse  14:  ".  .  .  that  whoever  believes  in  him 
should  (not  perish  but)  have  eternal  life."  This  means  that  verse  16 
interprets  verses  14  and  15;  the  sending  of  the  Son  to  save  the  world 
is  to  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Son  of  Man  to 
the  cross.  This  argument  is  strengthened  by  noting  the  choice  of  the 
word,  "to  give,"  which  emphasizes  God's  giving  away  of  his  Son  to 
the  death  on  the  cross.  Actually,  it  does  not  mean  anything  else 
than  the  sending  of  the  Son,  as  the  alternate  use  of  the  two  verbs 
with  regard  to  the  Spirit  in  14:16  and  14:26  proves.28  Doubtless 
the  theological  interpretation  of  the  cross  in  John  is  different  from 
that  in  Paul.  It  is  all  the  more  amazing,  then,  that  John,  like  Paul, 
uses  a  pattern  which  spoke  originally  of  the  incarnation  for  inter- 
preting the  cross.  The  last  example  of  our  pattern,  I  John  4:9,  is 
quite  similar.  In  the  following  verse,  which  parallels  verse  9,  the 
purpose  in  the  sending  of  the  Son  is  defined  as  the  "expiation  of 
our  sins."  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  this  way  of  speaking  is 
also  nearer  to  Pauline  terminology  than  is  the  interpretation  in 
the  gospel. 

Ill 

What  is  the  theological  importance  of  all  these  exegetical  observa- 
tions? If  we  try  to  provide  a  theological  as  well  as  a  historical  and 
philological  description  of  what  happened  in  the  few  decades  of 
the  making  of  the  New  Testament,  the  problems  and  the  answers 
that  arise  become  increasingly  difficult.  This  difficulty  is  especially 
acute  if  we  attempt  to  formulate  the  description  in  such  a  way  that 
the  relevance  of  these  problems  and  answers  for  our  proclamation 
in  the  church  of  today  becomes  clear.  The  most  difficult  (and  also 
the  most  modern)  problem  seems  to  me  to  be  posed  by  the  fact  that 
a  sentence  which  originally  stated  that  in  the  birth  of  Jesus  the 
incarnation  of  God's  Son  took  place  is  used  by  Paul  and  John  as  a 
statement  about  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  What  did  they  say  and 
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what  did  they  not  say  when  they  declared  that  God  sent  his  Son? 
It  goes  without  saying  that  they  held  a  concept  of  a  preexistent, 
heavenly  Christ  who  had  lived  in  heaven  before  he  was  incarnated 
in  Jesus.  If  one  were  speaking  in  the  terminology  of  a  phenome- 
nologist  of  religions,  one  would  say  that  Paul  and  John  shared  the 
idea  of  a  heavenly  being  coming  down  to  earth  with  contemporary 
religions,  although  they  gave  emphasis  to  the  reality  of  his  becom- 
ing man  as  those  religions  do  not.  We  do  not  need  to  ask,  however, 
about  the  ideas  and  images  that  they  shared  with  their  contempo- 
raries as  a  matter  of  course.  Instead  we  ask:  What  did  they  wish  to 
convey  to  their  readers  as  a  matter  of  life  or  death?  The  contexts 
of  all  four  passages  show  that  neither  Paul  nor  John  was  concerned 
to  teach  his  readers  a  doctrine  of  preexistence;  they  were  concerned 
to  emphasize  that  it  is  God,  really  God,  who  acted  in  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus  and  who  encounters  them  through  this  event.  When  they 
speak  about  God  sending  his  Son,  they  are  not  interested  in  present- 
ing a  picture  of  the  heavenly  existence  of  Christ  before  his  incarna- 
tion or  a  description  of  his  descent.  They  are  interested  in  a  right 
understanding  of  the  death  of  Jesus.  In  other  words,  they  do  not 
proclaim  the  incarnation;  they  proclaim  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus, 
and  they  show,  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  our  formula,  the 
depth  of  what  happened  on  the  cross.  When  we  examine  the  first 
part  of  the  hymn  which  is  quoted  by  Paul  in  Philippians  2:6-8,  we 
find  just  the  opposite  development.  The  hymn  celebrates  Christ's 
preexistence  "in  the  form  of  God"  and  his  descent  to  earth,  but  it 
is  probably  Paul  himself  who  adds  the  phrase,  "even  death  on  the 
cross,"  at  the  end.  The  force  of  this  addition  is  that  for  Paul  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  serves  the  purpose  of  describing  the  dimension 
in  which  the  incarnation  must  be  understood;  it  shows  the  depth 
of  what  happened  in  Christ's  descent.  The  hymn  itself,  while  it 
forms  the  background  of  Paul's  theology  here,  exhibits  a  quite  dif- 
ferent type  of  Christology  in  which  the  incarnation  of  the  heavenly 
Christ,  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  after  his  death  to  his  heavenly  throne 
and  his  lordship  over  all  powers  are  central.29  For  this  theology  the 
salvation  of  man  is  founded  on  the  descent  of  a  heavenly  being  who 
became  man  and  even  died  in  order  to  be  exalted  again  to  heaven 
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and  to  rule  there  over  all  the  powers  that  be.  The  crucifixion  of 
Jesus  was  probably  not  even  mentioned  in  this  hymn.  For  Paul  him- 
self, however,  the  salvation  of  man  is  founded  on  the  death  of  Jesus 
on  the  cross  as  his  expansion  of  the  hymn  would  make  clear,  and  he 
makes  use  of  the  hymn,  as  far  as  it  goes,  in  order  to  emphasize  that 
it  is  really  God  who  encounters  the  world  in  the  dying  Christ.  Thus 
Paul  finds  the  concept  of  the  Son  sent  from  heaven  useful  in  express- 
ing his  understanding  of  the  crucifixion.  This  is  not  to  say,  however, 
that  he  cannot  choose  other  means  to  express  the  same  thought,  e.g., 
his  use  of  the  sinlessness  of  Christ  in  II  Corinthians  5:21. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  incarnation  of  Christ  is  a  mere  image, 
an  optional  means  of  expressing  something  else,  so  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  incarnation  could  easily  be  replaced  by  other  state- 
ments? The  nature  of  the  question  may  be  clarified  by  using  an 
example:  when  we  preach  the  lordship  of  Christ,  we  may  use  the 
image  of  an  exaltation  of  Christ  to  heaven,  understood  in  a  spatial 
sense  as  an  ascension  to  a  higher  place.  It  would  be  impossible,  of 
course,  to  reverse  the  order  and  to  preach  an  exaltation  in  a  spatial 
sense  in  order  to  add,  later  on,  something  about  a  lordship  exer- 
cised from  this  higher  place.  In  the  former  order,  however,  the 
image  of  exaltation  still  speaks,  although  we  all  know  that  heaven 
is  not  a  higher  place  like  a  second  floor  above  the  earth.  The  image 
will  have  to  be  dropped  from  our  preaching  of  the  lordship  of 
Christ,  however,  if  and  when  traditional  thinking  of  heaven  as 
being  above  the  earth  will  have  vanished.  Is  it  the  same  with  the 
concept  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ? 

Obviously,  the  solution  is  not  as  easy  as  that.  Here  we  are  tack- 
ling one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  modern  theology.  If  we 
succeed  in  avoiding  the  blind  alleys  on  both  extremes  and  in  narrow- 
ing the  limits  within  which  we  are  to  search  for  the  answer,  we  shall 
be  happy.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  clear  that  Paul  actually  preaches 
the  cross  and  not  the  incarnation.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  give 
the  same  weight  to  all  the  elements  of  his  Christology  as  if  heavenly 
preexistence,  incarnation,  virginal  birth,  ministry,  suffering,  death, 
resurrection,  ascension,  lordship  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  parousia, 
etc.,  were  on  exactly  the  same  level.  In  the  New  Testament,  faith 
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is  most  certainly  not  a  mere  belief  in  so  and  so  many  different 
Christological  facts  which  could  be  simply  added  to  one  another. 
On  the  other  hand,  Paul  presupposes  as  a  reality  a  preexistence  of 
Christ  with  the  Father.  Otherwise,  he  would  not  have  taken  up  the 
tradition  of  Philip pians  2:6-8  or  Galatians  4:4f.  It  may  be  that  Paul, 
also,  felt  it  necessary  to  employ  parabolic  speech  in  this  instance, 
since  God  surpasses  all  our  understanding  and  so  cannot  be  defined 
and  encased  in  human  language;  but  it  would  be  parabolic  speech 
about  an  ontological  reality.  I  know,  of  course,  that  this  suggestion 
does  not  solve  the  problem,  and  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  I  could 
solve  it.  I  am  content  with  posing  it  and  with  setting  out  one  or  two 
hints  which,  perhaps,  may  indicate  the  direction  in  which  to  look 
for  an  answer.  It  is  clear  that  there  were  some  concepts  in  their  con- 
temporary world  that  could  be  taken  over  by  the  authors  of  the 
New  Testament;  but  there  were  other  concepts  which  could  not  be 
so  used.30  This  fact  is  a  most  important  one.  The  authors  of  the 
New  Testament  selected  some  ideas,  images,  and  titles  and  rejected 
others.  Originally,  these  concepts  may  have  been  mere  images  or 
even  descriptions  of  mythological  events  that  a  given  New  Testa- 
ment author  would  not  have  considered  real.  In  his  use  of  them, 
however,  they  now  served  as  an  apt  way  for  him  to  attempt,  in  the 
language  that  he  and  other  New  Testament  authors  had  learned  to 
speak,  a  suggestive  description  of  the  divine  reality  which  had  re- 
vealed itself.  Cross  and  resurrection  were,  from  the  very  beginning, 
the  basic  facts  around  which  all  the  other  concepts  were  grouped 
in  various  ways  in  order  to  interpret  them.  It  was  these  basic  facts 
which  guided  both  the  selection  and  use  of  these  concepts  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  upon  this  basis  that  we  should  reflect  upon 
the  question  of  what  the  preexistence  of  Christ  means  for  Paul 
in  other  passages,  or  the  question  of  what  it  means  that  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  was  unambiguously  understood  as  incarnation  and 
not  as  a  mere  epiphany  of  a  divine  or  angelic  being,  or  the  question 
of  what  it  means  that  the  death  of  Jesus  could  not  be  understood 
as  that  of  a  martyr,  such  as  that  which  often  took  place  in  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees,  but  had  to  be  explained  as  the  death  of  the 
unique  Son  of  God  sent  by  him  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
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The  second  problem  is  that  of  continuity  or  discontinuity  in  the 
New  Testament  belief  in  the  Son  of  God.  When  one  church  pro- 
claims Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  sense  of  the  Davidic  promises, 
and  another  employs  the  same  title  in  its  proclamation  but  uses 
it  in  the  sense  of  the  Hellenistic-Jewish  logos  doctrine,  are  they 
referring  to  the  same  reality  or  to  realities  that  are  actually  quite 
different  from  each  other?  The  former  church  speaks  of  Jesus 
who,  at  Easter,  or  in  his  baptism,  or  even  from  his  birth,  has  been 
adopted  by  God  and  entrusted  with  a  definite  charge,  namely,  the 
lordship  over  his  people.  The  latter  is  speaking  of  the  heavenly  logos- 
Christ,  who  lives  from  eternity  to  eternity  as  the  Son  of  God  and 
who  walked  on  earth  for  a  short  period  between  his  incarnation 
and  ascension.  Does  this  difference  involve  only  concepts  between 
which  we  may  choose  according  to  our  personal  preference,  or 
is  the  situation  one  of  larger  significance? 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  in  answer  to  this  question  is  that 
both  churches  were  under  the  necessity  of  using  the  language  which 
was  familiar  to  them  and  their  hearers.  When  they  tried  to  express 
the  uniqueness  of  Jesus  as  the  one  Savior  to  be  distinguished  from 
all  other  men,  they  could  not  use  concepts  other  than  those  which 
were  commonly  used  by  the  people  of  their  time  and  place  and 
which  were  thus  able  to  convey  their  message  intelligibly.  In  Pales- 
tine it  was  the  prophecies  about  the  coming  son  of  David,  to  whom 
God  himself  would  be  father,  that  could  best  be  used  by  the  church 
in  its  proclamation  of  Jesus.  Outside  of  Palestine,  however,  the 
terms  of  this  concept  could  no  longer  say  what  they  once  might 
have  said.  They  had  ceased  to  speak  meaningfully,  for  Jews  living 
in  the  diaspora  were  not  interested  in  a  Davidic  kingdom  in  Pales- 
tine. They  were  prospering  under  the  Roman  government  and  were, 
therefore,  utterly  reluctant  to  use  a  nationalistic  language  which 
spoke  of  Davidic-Messianic  hopes.  It  is  quite  typical  that  among 
the  almost  innumerable  Biblical  quotations  to  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Philo  of  Alexandria,  Psalm  2:7,  the  famous  messianic  proof- 
text  (also  used  by  the  divine  voice  in  the  baptism  of  Jesus),  never 
appears.  Hence,  when  the  church  in  Antioch  wanted  to  express  the 
belief  it  shared  with  the  church  in  Jerusalem,  it  could  not  use  the 
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same  words,  because  they  would  have  conveyed  a  totally  different 
message  to  those  living  there  than  they  had  conveyed  to  people 
who  lived  in  Jerusalem.  For  this  reason  the  church  located  in  the 
diaspora  regions  used  the  phrase,  God  sending  his  Son,  in  its  attempt 
to  proclaim  to  a  Hellenistic-Jewish  population  the  same  message 
that  the  church  in  Jerusalem  had  proclaimed  using  the  Davidic 
terminology,  namely,  that  in  Jesus  God  had  created  the  new  world, 
definitely  and  once  for  all,  bringing  salvation  for  all  peoples.  In  such 
regions  the  church  in  its  speaking  had  to  replace  the  chronological 
categories  of  the  old  and  new  eons  with  the  spatial  categories  of 
heaven  and  earth,  because  only  these  could  be  understood  without 
a  long  explanation.31 

A  second  point  is  more  important.  The  fact  of  Jesus  Christ,  his 
life,  death,  and  resurrection,  shattered  many  of  the  traditional  con- 
cepts for  both  groups  in  early  Christianity.  The  Palestinians,  on  one 
hand,  had  to  learn  that  the  kingdom  of  the  expected  Davidic  Son 
of  God  was  far  from  being  an  earthly  and  national  reign  and  that 
the  long  awaited  Son  of  God  did  not  expel  the  Romans,  but  let 
them  crucify  him.  They  had  to  learn  that  this  divine  Son  founded 
a  kingdom  for  all  nations,  not  for  Israel  only,  and  that  he  brought 
suffering  and  shame  for  his  subjects,  not  triumph  and  glory.  On  the 
other  hand,  Jesus'  disciples  in  the  diaspora  had  to  learn  that  the 
sending  of  the  Son  of  God  was  not  merely  a  symbolic  phrase  as  it 
was  in  the  logos  philosophy  in  which  it  served  to  express  the  divin- 
ity of  man  (or  at  least  of  his  innermost  kernel)  as  a  kind  of  time- 
less reality.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  to  learn  that  this  expression 
stressed  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  his  relation  to  God 
rather  than  a  natural  divine  sonship  of  all  men.  Their  situation  re- 
quired them  to  adopt  a  phrase  commonly  used  as  a  concept  in  an 
anthropology  that  was  thought  valid  for  all  men  in  all  times  and  to 
apply  it  to  historical  events  that  happen  once,  particularly  to  the 
unique  Christ-event  in  which  God  was  to  be  found.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  church  in  the  diaspora  focussed  its  view  of  the  Son  of  God 
on  the  crucified  Jesus  and  that,  far  from  dodging  this  scandal,  made 
it  the  center  of  its  thinking.  Thus,  in  the  Palestinian  setting,  it  was 
Easter  that,  in  it  universal  significance,  overcame  all  limited  con- 
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ceptions  of  a  nationalistic  kingdom  and  inspired  a  fundamental 
reinterpretation  of  the  Davidic  hopes,  so  that  there  arose  a  totally 
new  understanding  of  the  divine  sonship  of  Jesus.  In  the  church  of 
the  diaspora,  it  was  Good  Friday  that  corrected  the  mere  symbolic 
or  mythic  concept  of  the  human  mind  as  having  a  kind  of  inherent 
divine  transcendence  and  forced  the  believer  to  face  the  concrete 
event  of  a  brutal  execution,  a  very  earthly  and  immanent  historical 
reality,  and  even  to  find  God  in  it,  so  that  divine  sonship  and  the 
Israelite,  Jesus,  and  his  shameful  death  came  to  be  inseparably 
related. 

The  two  conceptions  are  far  from  being  identical.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  finds  its  place  in  the  thought  of 
those  who  saw  his  divine  sonship  in  the  light  of  Davidic  expectations, 
or  how  the  obedience  of  the  church  as  the  people  of  God  is  related 
to  the  understanding  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
saw  him  in  the  light  of  the  logos  doctrine.  The  tensions  are  not  to 
be  denied:  they  are  painfully  noticeable,  not  only  within  the  New 
Testament,  but  also  throughout  the  history  of  the  church  to  the 
present.  Nevertheless,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  event  of  the  life, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  affected  the  language  that  was  at 
the  disposal  of  the  respective  sectors  of  the  church  and  forced  them 
gradually  to  move  from  extreme  positions  toward  the  central  mean- 
ing of  the  divine  sonship  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  many  respects,  the  unity 
of  the  belief  in  the  Son  of  God  in  the  church  is  to  be  found  at  the 
end  of  this  process  rather  than  at  its  beginning. 

A  third  point  should  be  mentioned;  it  should  be  dealt  with  fully, 
but  within  the  limits  of  the  present  article  it  is  possible  only  to 
treat  it  briefly.  The  formula  in  Romans  l:3f.  speaks  of  the  Son  of 
God,  lord  over  his  people.  "People"  refers  to  those  who  profess 
him,  ascribing  this  title  to  him.  The  pattern,  God  sending  his  Son, 
focuses  interest  upon  the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  Paul  empha- 
sizes this  interest  when  he  adds  that  it  was  through  this  Son  that 
men  became  sons  of  God.  On  this  basis  it  is  to  be  said  that  both 
groups  in  the  church  knew  that  they  could  not  speak  about  the 
Son  of  God  without  speaking  of  themselves  as  his  people  and  as 
sons  adopted  by  him. 
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IV 

What  are  the  implications  of  our  study  for  the  present  situation? 
1)  We  should  dare  to  make  extensive  use  of  concepts  and  ideas 
that  are  able  to  speak  with  power  to  our  modern  world.  We  ought 
to  abandon  the  illusion  that  a  mere  repetition  of  formulas  of  antiq- 
uity can  now  express  what  they  once  expressed.  Undoubtedly  some 
repetition  of  these  formulas  has  its  own  merit  and  a  necessary  func- 
tion; by  this  practice  we  are  guarded  against  going  astray  in  our 
modern  interpretation  of  these  old  sentences.32  Every  preacher 
knows  that  as  he  preaches  he  faces  not  only  Mr.  Miller  and  Mrs. 
Smith,  but  he  is  also  confronted  in  the  scriptures  on  his  pulpit  by 
Paul  and  Mark  and  Isaiah  who  continually  set  right  what  he  is 
tempted  to  say  wrongly  and  too  easily.  Nevertheless,  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  doctrinal  statements  that  must  be  presented  in  a  new 
and  different  way.  Geographical  and  cultural  factors  are  to  be  taken 
into  consideration;  we  must  preach  differently  in  India  than  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  form  of  our  preaching  in  the  slums  of  a  city 
must  change  when  we  speak  in  a  remote  settlement  of  mountain 
farmers.  The  venture  of  attempting  new  formulations  is,  in  many 
cases,  no  greater  risk  than  the  repetition  of  the  ancient  sentences. 

2)  We  should  set  no  limit  to  our  openness  to  the  corrections  that 
are  continually  made  in  all  our  speaking  by  what  happened  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Whoever  is  not  ready  to  let  Christ  break  through  all  his  orig- 
inal and  modern  and  fascinating  formulations  will  not  be  adequate 
for  venturing  a  modern  proclamation  of  the  gospel.  If  our  preaching 
were  to  be  dominated  by  our  modern  world  view  and  our  under- 
standing of  modern  youth  rather  than  Jesus  Christ  himself,  his  life, 
death,  and  resurrection,  we  would  immediately  betray  everything. 

3)  We  should  learn  to  listen  patiently  and  carefully  to  our  brethren 
who,  in  their  preaching,  are  speaking  a  very  different  language  from 
that  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  Hence,  we  need  to  practice,  reso- 
lutely and  thoroughly,  an  ecumenical  listening  to  one  another  within 
and  beyond  our  own  denominations.  This  practice,  certainly,  does 
not  imply  that  since  everyone  speaks  a  different  language,  there 

can  be  no  understanding.  Tolerance  never  means  that  we  simply 
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listen  to  others  speak  without  trying  to  understand  what  they  are 
saying  to  us.  Such  an  indifference  would  be  worse  than  the  ecclesi- 
astical condemnations  of  former  times;  then  there  was  always  at 
least  some  attempt  to  hear  what  the  heretic  was  trying  to  say. 
Tolerance  does  mean  that  we  are  expected  to  listen  time  and  time 
again,  earnestly  seeking  to  understand  what  the  other  person  is 
saying  and  why  he  must  say  what  he  says  in  his  way  and  not  in  ours. 

My  concluding  remark  is  that  perhaps  both  groups  in  the  early 
church  would  not  have  been  able  to  understand  each  other,  since 
they  proclaimed  the  Son  of  God  in  totally  different  languages,  but 
that  they  were,  nevertheless,  united  in  their  common  insight  that 
one  could  proclaim  him  only  if  he  were  ready  to  live  under  his 
lordship.  It  may  even  be  that  what  they  wanted  to  say  in  their 
respective  confessions  of  the  Son  of  God  was  precisely  this:  God 
became  their  lord  in  the  crucified  and  risen  Jesus,  and  they  could 
only  live  in  obedience  to  him  and  in  the  new  light  of  God's  grace. 
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^IQH  13:14;  18:12f.,  16,  23;  4  (2)  Ezra  7:46;  cf.  Job  14:1;  Matt.  11:11. 
^Schweizer,  TWBNT,  VIII,  p.  394,  15  ff. 
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J_EW  would  argue  with  the  observation  that  ours  is  a  time  when 
theoretical  thinking  is  confused  and  given  to  extremes.  Theology, 
always  a  child  of  its  time,  is  marked  by  both  the  confusion  and  the 
extremes.  Confusion  is  best  documented  by  the  fact  that  differing 
"schools"  of  theology  do  not  even  agree  about  the  kind  of  thing 
they  are  interpreting  or  clarifying.  Therefore,  terms  in  a  consensus 
vocabulary  (e.g.,  "faith,"  "history,"  "interpretation,"  "God")  may 
intend  quite  different  matters  of  fact,  depending  on  the  theology 
in  which  the  terms  are  used.  Most  contemporary  theologians  agree 
that  theology  is  a  "science  of  faith,"  and  that  the  object  it  attempts 
to  understand  is  an  object  in  and  by  faith.  Most  theologians  continue 
to  use  summary  terms  to  designate  this  object,  such  as  the  "Gospel," 
the  Christian  faith,  the  kerygma.  At  this  point  agreement  stops, 
for  there  seems  to  be  little  accord  concerning  the  kind(s)  of  matters 
of  fact  for  which  these  terms  are  summaries.1 

Most  contemporary  theologies  fall  within  one  of  three  positions 
on  this  general  but  very  crucial  issue  of  the  kinds  of  matters  of  fact 
intended  by  and  included  within  faith.  A.  Traditional  Catholic  and 
Protestant  theologies,  especially  as  measured  by  the  articles  of  faith 
which  each  insists  are  necessary,  lay  claim  to  several  kinds  of  mat- 
ters of  fact  (historical,  ontological,  cosmological,  etc.);  but  they 
see  these  matters  of  fact  unified  in  a  historical  sequence  which  is 
the  expression  of  a  sovereign  and  purposing  Creator.2  Contemporary 
theological  options  which  retain  a  "historical"  scheme  are  not  only 
the  theologies  of  Barth  and  Cullmann,  but  the  more  recent  theologies 
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of  Moltmann,  Pannenberg,  and  in  America,  of  Gordon  Kaufman.3 
B.  A  second  position  describes  the  kinds  of  matters  of  fact  which 
accompany  faith  as  structures  of  being  or  reality.  God,  evil,  redemp- 
tion, the  Christ,  stand  for  enduring  truths  or  realities.4  C.  A  third 
and  obviously  a  more  radical  position  proposes  that  the  only  sort 
of  matter  of  fact  which  is  apprehended  through  Christian  symbols 
pertains  to  the  human  being  in  his  subjectivity,  his  self-determina- 
tion and  its  modifications  of  anxiety,  courage,  and  hope.5  In  this 
scheme,  sin,  redemption,  and  resurrection  stand  for  neither  historical 
events  nor  general  ontological  truths  but  for  dimensions  of  experi- 
ence within  the  historicity  of  man.  The  crucial  distinction  in  this 
classification  is  between  the  historical  viewpoint  (A)  and  the  non- 
historical  viewpoints  (B)  and  (C).6  The  historical  viewpoint  (A)  is 
able  to  include  matters  of  fact  other  than  historical  events,  and 
thus  matters  of  fact  such  as  those  in  (B)  and  (C) ;  while  the  distinctive- 
ness of  (B)  is  that  it  rejects  historical  sequences,  developments,  or 
events,  as  being  necessary;  and  the  distinctiveness  of  (C)  is  that  it 
rejects  all  matters  of  fact  except  that  of  human  subjectivity. 

I  should  like  to  attempt  three  things  in  this  essay:  first,  to  explore 
in  some  detail  what  is  involved  in  the  fundamental  contrast  between 
a  historical  and  a  non-historical  scheme;  second,  to  set  forth  the  way 
a  Redeemer,  a  central  religious  figure,  functions  in  these  two  schemes; 
and  third,  to  use  these  analyses  as  basis  for  certain  questions  directed 
to  contemporary  theologians. 

I 
HISTORICAL  AND  NON-HISTORICAL  SCHEMES7 

A.  The  Logic  of  Sovereignty  and  the  Logic  of  Tragedy 

The  historical  scheme  is  a  temporal  scheme  in  that  it  involves 
sequences  of  events  in  time  which  are  not  simply  repetitive  but  which 
build  on  their  predecessors.  Moreover,  it  is  a  teleological  scheme  in 
that  it  sees  this  developing  set  of  sequences  as  reflecting  an  overall 
purpose,  and  therefore  as  moving  toward  some  sort  of  completion. 
What  is  the  basis  of  such  a  teleological-temporal  scheme  in  the 
theology  common  to  both  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  in  their 
classical  forms?  Part  of  the  answer  involves  the  way  scripture  and 
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also  the  tradition  of  the  church  (with  their  historical  frameworks) 
informed  the  thinking  of  each  communion.  But  why  is  it  that 
scripture  itself  reflects  a  scheme  which  is  teleological  and  temporal? 
It  seems  clear  that  this  traditional  historical  scheme  is  an  expres- 
sion of  a  more  fundamental  "logic,"  namely,  the  "logic  of  sovereign- 

ty." 

(1)  The  Logic  of  Sovereignty 

To  describe  theology  as  a  discipline  which  is  made  possible  by  a 
given  object  which  precedes  it  is  a  commonplace.  Faith  as  the  as- 
sumed mode  of  existence,  the  church  as  the  collective  and  trans- 
missive  context,  revelation  as  the  assumed  ground— these  are  all 
versions  of  the  principle  of  the  primacy  of  the  religious  object. 
Kierkegaard,  Buber,  Barth,  Rudolf  Otto,  and  William  Temple  have 
attempted  in  their  interpretive  work  to  express  this  primacy.  The 
primacy  of  the  religious  object  means  that  the  interpretive  work 
which  occurs  within  a  specific  religious  faith  operates  from  a  certain 
facticity,  a  content  which  is  not  searched  for  or  guessed  about  but  is 
a  given  content.  In  the  Christian  religion  this  given,  factual  content 
is  a  reconciliation  actual  and  present,  and  not  merely  hoped  for  or 
possible.  But  this  given  reconciliation  itself  has  its  ground  outside 
itself  in  the  Being  who  reconciles.  Further,  reconciliation  is  so  deep- 
ly entangled  in  creation  and  its  structures  that  actual  reconciliation 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  one  who  is  the  very  source  of  creation, 
which  becomes  the  theatre  of  his  will  and  glory,  and  an  expression 
of  whatever  he  wills  in  and  for  it.  The  model  here  is  teleological, 
with  God  purposing  for  all  being  other  than  himself,  and  finally 
actualizing  what  he  purposes. 

While  this  formulation  of  the  matter  may  sound  Calvinistic,  the 
issue  being  formulated  is  one  common  to  all  forms  of  traditional  or 
classical  Christian  theology.  The  logic  of  sovereignty  is  not  one 
among  several  loci  or  theological  motifs  within  a  classical  orthodox 
consensus.  This  "picture"  of  all  being  as  the  reflection  of  a  pur- 
posive rule  dominates  and  provides  the  context  for  all  other  doc- 
trines. Therefore,  it  is  the  basis  of  a  certain  peculiar  "logic"  which 
presses  into  every  corner  of  orthodox  thought;  for  once  the  "pic- 
ture" or  "model"  is  established,  a  chain  of  "means"  must  be  intro- 
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duced  to  accomplish  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  ultimate  victory 
and  actualization  of  what  God  purposes.  This  is  not  simply  a  "chain 
of  being"  (Lovejoy)  but  a  chain  of  events  heading  toward  a  final 
goal.  When  theological  interpretation  begins  to  fill  out  the  chain, 
the  direction  is  ever  toward  the  particular.  Accordingly,  it  is  not 
sufficient  simply  to  speak  in  general  about  God's  election,  or  about 
the  ultimate  securing  of  God's  reign  or  kingdom.  Also  required  (if 
the  chain  is  filled  out)  are  the  detailed  "means"  by  which  the  secur- 
ing of  God's  purpose  takes  place;  a  salvation  history,  a  Messiah,  a 
people  giving  testimony,  a  writing  sufficient  to  measure  this  con- 
tinued witness,  an  institution  to  preserve  the  writing,  a  spirit  whose 
continuing  work  perpetuates  the  fact  of  reconciliation.  And  each 
added  particular  tends  to  take  on  the  same  necessary  status  as  God 
himself.  For  this  reason  fundamentalists  can  argue  that  everything 
disappears  if  scripture  is  fallible.  Similarly  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gians quickly  draw  back  from  a  line  of  thought  which  introduces  a 
critical  principle  into  the  Tradition  itself.  In  these  instances  the 
intention  is  not  to  deify  scripture  or  the  magisterium.  Rather,  these 
interpreters  sense  that  any  break  in  the  "chain  of  particulars"  de- 
manded by  the  logic  of  sovereignty  will  close  down  the  drama  of 
reconciliation  God  has  purposed. 

(2)  The  Logic  of  Tragedy 

On  the  other  hand,  when  reconciliation  does  not  have  the  status 
of  an  actual  and  given  fact,  when  it  is  placed  under  a  critical  prin- 
ciple, a  very  different  "logic"  is  created,  and  with  it  another  picture 
of  the  relation  between  God  and  created  being.  Whenever  the 
critical  principle  is  introduced,  everything  which  is  subjected  to 
it  takes  on  the  status  of  the  dispensable,  the  possible,  the  relative. 
God  exists  if  this  or  that  argument  for  his  existence  holds.  Scripture 
is  a  sufficient  measure  of  church  language  if  and  insofar  as  critical 
and  historical  questions  allow  it  to  be  such.  Faith  is  faith  in  God  if 
and  insofar  as  it  is  not  merely  an  anthropological  (Feuerbach)  or 
psychological  (Freud)  or  social  (Durkheim)  reality. 

The  critical  principle  also  has  its  model  or  picture  about  the 
relation  of  God  to  created  being.  God  is  a  power  or  dimension  or 
source  in  being,  struggling  with  other  powers;  and  the  ultimate  and 
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final  situation  is  the  struggle  itself.  Being  is  not  simply  an  expres- 
sion of  God's  will,  nor  is  it  even  the  theatre  in  which  a  complete 
resolution  of  the  struggle  occurs.  "God"  is  a  word  which  stands 
for  one  aspect  of  being  struggling  with  other  aspects  and  powers. 
Because  this  is  an  enduring  situation,  the  model  is  a  non-teleological 
one.  The  logic  which  such  a  picture  generates  could  be  called  a 
"logic  of  tragedy,"  in  that  the  total  and  final  harmonia  of  being 
is  a  tragic  conflict  between  God  and  that  which  is  not  God.  Like 
the  logic  of  sovereignty,  this  logic  also  gives  every  doctrine,  event, 
and  matter  of  fact,  interpreted  in  theology  a  new  status.  Doctrines 
and  events  are  not  parts  of  a  chain  moving  toward  a  resolution.  In- 
stead they  are  entities  which  participate  in  and  reflect  a  never-to- 
be-resolved  struggle.  They  express  not  facts,  actualities,  or  necessary 
means,  but  rather  possibilities,  attempts,  or  corrupted  goods.  The 
church  may  be  simply  a  decadent  cultural  reality.  Faith  may  be 
simply  a  wish-fulfillment.  The  ultimate  resolution  of  the  struggle 
may  be  an  illusory  and  pious  projection  into  the  future. 

B.  The  Logic  of  Sovereignty  and  the  Historical  Scheme 

Two  points  have  been  made  so  far.  First,  that  the  logic  of  sov- 
ereignty provides  the  controlling  stance  of  traditional  Catholic  and 
Protestant  orthodoxy.  Second,  that  the  kinds  of  matters  of  fact 
involved  in  the  Gospel  are  unified,  in  such  orthodoxy,  by  taking 
part  in  a  historical  scheme,  a  scheme  which  is  teleological  and 
temporal.  Now  I  should  like  to  explore  further  why  the  logic  of 
sovereignty  and  a  historical  scheme  are  intrinsically  bound  together. 

To  begin,  what  is  meant  by  a  "historical"  scheme?  Previously  I 
hinted  that  it  results  from  a  combination  of  teleological  and  tem- 
poral aspects.  "Teleological"  is  a  term  which  suggests  a  goal-oriented 
scheme.  If  H.  R.  Niebuhr  is  right,  it  utilizes  the  model  of  an  artificer 
or  fashioner  attempting  to  reproduce  a  certain  effect  through  certain 
means.8  In  the  previous  section  I  attempted  to  show  that  the  logic 
of  sovereignty  operates  with  just  such  a  model  in  its  picture  of 
God's  relation  to  created  being.  But  this  cannot  mean  that  God 
merely  purposes  certain  ends  for  created  being.  The  logic  of  sover- 
eignty, rooted  as  it  is  in  a  given  fact  (reconciliation),  is  a  logic  of 
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victory  and  completion.  Such  a  logic  requires  that  the  purposes  of 
the  artificer  be  realized.  If  there  is  evil  and  disruption  in  being,  its 
status  can  never  be  final,  but  only  temporary.  The  logic  of  sover- 
eignty can  settle  with  nothing  less  than  the  complete  actualization 
of  God's  purpose  in  all  being  other  than  himself.  According  to  the 
logic  of  sovereignty  God  is  a  successful,  not  a  hopeful  or  amateurish 
artificer.  Thus  the  scheme  required  by  the  logic  of  sovereignty  is 
not  merely  goal-oriented,  but  goal-oriented  in  the  sense  that  it 
anticipates  a  temporal  completion  or  victory.9  If  a  temporal  end  is 
required  by  such  a  logic,  so  is  a  temporal  beginning.  The  artificer 
model  requires  that  the  being  which  God  rules  and  perfects  has 
its  source  and  ground  in  his  will,  otherwise  being  would  have  a 
specific  content  prior  to  and  outside  of  the  will  of  the  artificer  and, 
thus,  the  artificer  would  have  no  opportunity  to  determine  the 
specific  nature  and  end  of  such  being.  Its  end  or  telos  would  be  a 
given  outside  the  plan  of  the  artificer.  Clearly  a  historical  scheme 
is  required  by  the  logic  of  sovereignty.  The  main  elements  of  such 
a  scheme  are  the  artificer  model  defining  God's  relation  to  being, 
the  sovereign  exercise  of  God's  will  toward  all  created  being,  and 
the  unification  of  all  created  being  within  a  temporal  beginning 
and  end. 

C.  The  Logic  of  Tragedy  and  a  Non-Historical  Scheme 

What  I  have  called  the  logic  of  tragedy  correlates  with  a  non- 
teleological  scheme.  Where  the  word,  God,  stands  for  an  aspect  of 
being,  one  strand  in  a  total  fabric,  the  non-God  aspects  of  the 
fabric  are  not  related  to  God  as  an  expression  of  his  will,  but  are 
seen  as  the  totality  in  which  he  struggles  for  his  purposes  as  the 
source  of  good,  as  the  creative  ground,  etc.  When  such  is  God's 
relation  to  being,  beginning  and  telos  disappear,  and  are  replaced 
by  a  set  of  eternal  structures  which  comprise  the  totality  of  being. 
Therefore,  terms  such  as  creation,  eschaton,  redemption,  are  trans- 
latable into  structural  entities  such  as  relationships,  possibilities, 
resources  and  the  like.  This  non-teleological  scheme  is  a  tragic 
scheme  insofar  as  good  and  evil,  God  and  the  forces  that  oppose 
him,  exist  correlatively  and  interdependently  so  that  evil  is  one 
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of  the  conditions  of  good.  As  I  understand  it,  this  is  the  situation 
which  makes  the  tragic  hero  tragic,  and  not  merely  catastrophic 
or  romantic.1 


10 


II 
THE  TWO  SCHEMES  AND  CHRISTOLOGY 

A.  The  Picture  of  Salvation  in  a  Non-Historical  Scheme 

I  am  using  the  term,  salvation,  to  refer  to  the  situation  in  which 
man  lives,  a  situation  in  which  he  needs  reconciliation,  redemption. 
Key  elements  usually  included  in  a  description  of  this  situation  are 
sin  and  evil  as  a  problem  for  man,  the  salvation  appropriate  to  that 
problem,  the  role  of  God  in  the  securing  of  salvation  and,  the  con- 
sequent relation  God  has  to  the  total  situation.  Now  let  me  pose  a 
question:  if  a  historical  scheme  should  be  eliminated— beginning 
and  end  being  replaced  by  enduring  and  endless  struggle  within 
being— what  effect  would  this  have  on  the  interpretation  of  salva- 
tion? 

First  of  all,  being  other  than  God  would  have  no  real  end  but 
would  be  endless,  reflecting  no  particular  intent  and  going  toward 
no  particular  goal  which  could  be  said  to  be  the  will  of  God.  God's 
relation  to  such  being  would  be  that  of  an  available  power  or 
resource  of  grace— but  to  whom  and  what?  The  "to  whom"  could 
not  be  created  being  as  a  whole  for  such  would  introduce  telos  again. 
Instead,  man  and  man  alone  is  the  object.  If  we  operate  with  a 
teleological  model  of  the  nature  of  God's  relation  to  man,  with 
God  purposing  for  man  and  acting  for  his  salvation,  we  are  left 
with  the  picture  of  God  purposing  toward  only  one  biological 
specimen  (one  weave  of  the  fabric),  and  nothing  else,  which  sounds 
as  crudely  mythological  as  the  futuristic  eschatology  the  scheme  is 
designed  to  avoid.  If  such  a  teleological  model  is  retained  for  a  de- 
scription of  God's  relation  to  man  but  rejected  in  describing  God's 
relation  to  all  being  so  that  salvation  means  God  acting  for  man's 
betterment,  his  good,  his  welfare,  turning  man  toward  some  true 
end,  we  are  left  with  the  claim  that  man  can  be  bettered  or  saved, 
apart  from  the  various  environments  in  which  his  being  seems  to 
be  rooted.  The  fact  remains  that  a  telos  for  man  is  difficult  to  con- 
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ceive  apart  from  a  telos  of  the  totality  of  being  with  which  man's 
being  is  intrinsically  connected.11 

What  is  required,  if  the  total  scheme  is  non-teleological,  is  a  non- 
teleological  version  of  salvation.  The  model  of  God  intending,  plan- 
ning a  certain  state  of  affairs  and  acting  to  actually  secure  it,  must 
be  dropped.  But  if  God's  role  in  the  religious  situation  is  not  that 
of  a  goal-producing  artificer,  what  is  the  nature  of  that  situation 
as  a  problem  for  man?  In  other  words,  what  would  terms  like  fall, 
sin,  and  evil  stand  for?  They  would  merely  symbolize  constitutive 
elements  in  man's  situation,  present  as  long  as  and  insofar  as  man 
is  man.  They  would  stand  for  such  phenomena  as  the  angst,  and 
estrangement  inevitably  built  into  a  free  being;  or  possibly  for  the 
inevitable  conflict  between  order  and  civilization  and  man's  repres- 
sed libidinal  impulses.  But  if  evil  is,  so  to  speak,  built  in  to  man's 
being  in  such  tragic  conflicts,  what  would  salvation  mean  and  how 
would  it  be  possible?  Obviously  it  would  be  impossible  in  the  sense 
of  moving  man's  being  to  a  non-tragic  situation  where  such  conflicts 
are  absent.  So  salvation  can  mean  only  one  of  two  things  in  the 
non-teleological  scheme;  either  escape  from  the  realm  of  conflict 
altogether  into  a  totally  different  realm,  or  living  in  the  situation  of 
conflict  and  evil  in  a  certain  way,  in  a  human  rather  than  a  non- 
human  way  (e.g.,  man  faces  death  with  courage;  he  takes  on  his  own 
guilt  forthrightly  so  that  it  does  not  un-man  him,  or  make  him  a 
victim  of  neurotic  escapisms;  etc.).  In  such  notions  we  recognize 
Sisyphus,  Orestes,  Prometheus,  Epictetus,  and  also  Heidegger. 

The  picture  of  salvation  in  the  first  sense,  as  escape  from  being, 
can  be  seen  in  what  Aldous  Huxley  called  the  "Perennial  Philosophy." 
Here  some  aspect  of  man  is  identified  with  being  itself,  and  is  salvage- 
able from  the  phenomenal  layers  of  being.  Therefore,  tragic  conflicts, 
tragic  deviations,  all  fall  in  the  realm  of  may  a  and  man  is  deluded 
whenever  he  concludes  that  they  define  his  ultimate  destiny.  The 
correction  of  man's  delusion  is  the  chief  step  in  salvation,  and  if 
the  divine  has  a  role,  it  is  in  aiding  this  correction  by  being  the  source 
of  insight  expressed  in  the  myths  of  wise  men,  or  by  directly  illumi- 
nating man's  illusion-ridden  mind.  Salvation  can  only  mean  the 
release  of  man's  identity  from  bondage  to  delusion. 
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The  picture  of  salvation  in  the  second  sense,  can  be  seen  in  Stoi- 
cism, and  in  such  philosophies  as  those  of  Heidegger  or  Camus.  If 
God  has  any  role  at  all  in  these  schemes,  it  would  be  as  the  source 
of  necessary  insights  into  the  tragic  situation  of  being  which,  as  in 
the  "Perennial  Philosophy,"  could  be  communicated  through  myths 
or  by  wise  men.  Or  God  could  function  as  the  resource  of  power  by 
which  courage,  or  creativity,  or  authenticity  is  realized. 

In  a  non-teleological  scheme,  we  have  found  a  non-teleological 
version  of  salvation.  What  does  salvation  mean  in  a  teleological 
scheme?  If  the  logic  of  sovereignty  sets  the  framework,  then  orienta- 
tion is  teleological  from  the  start.  God  himself  is  a  teleological  be- 
ing, not  necessarily  in  the  sense  that  there  is  a  telos  for  his  own  being, 
but  in  the  sense  of  purposing  and  carrying  out.  Furthermore,  his 
purposing-carrying  out  would  mark  the  nature  of  his  relationship 
to  being  other  than  himself,  thus  this  whole  scheme  is  dominated 
by  a  distinction  between  creating-ruling  being  and  created-ruled 
being.  Evil  means  deviation  from  the  telos  of  created  being,  and 
salvation  the  restoration  to  such.  Thus  all  created  being  is  the  con- 
text of  the  religious  situation.  The  salvation  of  all  men  is  not 
separable  from  the  salvation  of  all  creation.  This  is  not  only  the 
reason  behind  Christian  eschatological  symbolism,  but  also  the 
reason  why  such  symbolism  must  have  an  historical  and  temporal 
referent. 

B.  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Non-Historical  Scheme 

We  are  now  ready  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  function  of  a 
central  religious  figure  in  these  various  schemes.  My  thesis  is  that 
in  the  non-historical  scheme,  such  a  figure  is  always  dispensable 
and  "merely  historical."  I  mean  by  "dispensable"  that  one  can 
understand  the  basic  elements  in  the  religious  situation  without 
reference  to  the  so-called  central  religious  figure.  The  reason  should 
be  clear.  In  a  non-historical  scheme  those  basic  elements  are  endur- 
ing structures,  relations,  or  possibilities.  If  God  is  in  some  way  the 
source  of  power  or  illumination,  this  must  mean  an  ever-present 
dimension  or  depth  of  being.  Insofar  as  any  one  figure  is  referred 
to  in  connection  with  salvation,  he  can  only  be  a  symbol  of  that 
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continuing  and  always  available  source,  or  an  instance  of  the  actualiza- 
tion of  that  power,  or  a  teacher  and  embodiment  of  crucial  insights 
concerning  the  perennial  elements  of  the  tragic  situation.  Even  if 
the  central  religious  figure  is  an  actual  human  being  in  history,  the 
decisive  thing  is  always  the  residue,  the  effects,  or  the  symbolic 
content.  The  figure  himself  is  dispensable  in  that  nothing  can  possibly 
happen  in  the  interpretation  of  such  a  figure,  even  to  the  point  of 
asserting  his  non-existence,  which  would  decisively  affect  crucial 
elements  in  the  religious  situation.  Interpreting  the  figure  therefore 
is  reducible  to  interpreting  the  residue,  the  effects  or  the  symbolic 
content,  all  of  which  are  continuing  realities  or  structures.  For 
example,  let  us  imagine  a  religion  arising  out  of  the  American  her- 
itage or  American  way  of  life  which  finds  its  symbolic  embodiment 
in  George  Washington.  As  a  historic  figure  George  Washington 
would  be  quite  dispensable,  and  such  a  religion  would  not  be  affect- 
ed even  if  his  non-existence  were  established.  That  is,  the  basic 
meaning  of  the  cardinal  elements  in  the  religion  would  not  be 
affected. 

In  the  non-historical  scheme  the  religious  figure  could  also  be  a 
"merely  historical"  person,  a  figure  to  whom  it  would  be  inappro- 
priate to  apply  interpretive  categories  not  in  principle  applicable  to 
any  other  human  being.  This  is  not  to  say  that  such  a  figure  would 
not  be  unique  in  any  way.  Any  historical  figure  will  have  some 
uniqueness.  The  point  is  that  such  uniqueness  would  be  in  principle 
interchangeable  with  other  historical  figures.  Nor  would  such  unique- 
ness exclude  claims  about  the  figure  which  assert  something  called 
his  "divinity."  However,  such  would  also  be  applicable  to  all  men, 
in  principle.  In  short,  a  non-teleological  scheme  will  allow  only  a 
primus  inter  pares  Christology. 

So  far  I  have  only  stated  the  thesis  that  a  non-teleological  scheme 
can  support  only  a  "merely  historical"  religious  figure.  Why  is  this 
the  case?  To  give  an  answer,  let  us  reverse  the  question.  What  happens 
to  a  non-historical  scheme  when  we  introduce  into  it  a  figure  who 
cannot  be  interpreted  through  universally  applicable  categories? 
Obviously,  the  figure  is  unique  in  himself  in  a  way  which  in  principle 
is  not  transferable.  This  means  the  figure  is  a  unique  happening  in 
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time,  not  happening  previously  or  thereafter.  Now  insofar  as  such 
a  figure  is  a  figure  in  a  religious  scheme,  his  uniqueness  is  under- 
standable only  as  some  sort  of  salvific  happening,  connected  in 
some  way  with  God.  But  now  the  scheme  has  been  transformed. 
For  God  performs  a  saving  act  through  a  historical  means,  which 
brings  telos  back  into  the  picture.  Further,  one  cannot  understand 
the  total  religious  situation  without  reference  to  the  unique  figure 
who  is  not  reducible  to  his  effects,  and  who  does  not  merely  sym- 
bolize some  eternal  source  of  redemption. 

We  must  now  ask  whether  or  not  this  analysis  is  an  oversimplifica- 
tion of  possible  schemes.  For  instance,  can  God  purposively  perform 
a  saving  act  in  a  uniquely  historical  person  in  a  non-historical  scheme? 
Is  it  possible  to  combine  the  logic-of-tragedy  model  of  God  end- 
lessly struggling  with  being  with  an  indispensable,  unique  central 
religious  figure?  Such  a  model  of  God's  relation  to  the  world  would 
be  closer  to  what  H.  R.  Niebuhr  calls  "the  responsible  self."  Yet 
this  is  one  example  of  the  difficulty  of  this  distinction  between 
teleological  and  responsive  models,  at  least  as  it  is  applied  to  the 
total  phenomenon  of  the  Christian  faith.  How  can  we  conceive 
God  purposing,  acting,  struggling,  with  nothing  at  all  in  mind?  If 
the  struggle,  for  instance,  is  even  partially  successful,  would  it  not 
change  the  situation  toward  one  end  and  not  another?  We  could  say 
that  God  does  struggle  for  ends  within  being  which  simply  do  not 
pertain  to  all  created  being.  Whether  this  is  possible  or  not  would 
depend  on  how  successful  we  are  in  splitting  up  being  into  units 
not  really  dependent  on  each  other,  as  for  instance,  a  man  from 
society,  society  from  nature,  etc.  If  created  being  does  not  fall 
into  isolated  units,  then  such  a  quasi-teleology  cannot  be  possible. 

C.  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Historical  Scheme 

If  the  religious  figure  is  a  "merely  historical"  and  dispensable 
figure  in  the  non-historical  scheme,  what  is  he  in  the  historical 
scheme?  We  observe  that  the  two  schemes  have  different  logical 
structures  in  relation  to  the  religious  figure.  A  non-historical  scheme 
is  consistent  only  with  a  dispensable,  "merely  historical"  figure. 
A  historical  scheme  is  consistent  with  both  kinds  of  figures,  in 
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that  beginning  and  end  are  logically  conceivable  without  a  central 
religious  figure  at  all.  Therefore,  we  cannot  begin  with  the  fact 
of  a  teleological  scheme  and  attempt  to  derive  a  Christology.  Rather 
the  reverse  procedure  is  the  proper  one,  namely,  to  begin  with  an 
examination  of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  to  ask  what  kind  of  scheme 
does  this  kind  of  religious  figure  produce?  To  ask  the  question 
another  way,  if  the  scheme  of  the  faith  is  teleological-temporal, 
what  secures  it  as  such?  What  is  it  that  happens  in  Jesus  Christ  that 
renders  the  whole  scheme  teleological  and  historical? 

At  this  point  I  find  the  treatments  of  both  Cullmann  and  Marsh 
frustratingly  elusive.  Cullmann  is  clear  when  he  lays  out  his  chron- 
ological scheme,  claiming  that  the  Christ-event,  as  he  calls  it,  is 
decisive  for  that  scheme  as  its  midpoint.  Now  what  does  this  mean? 
The  most  detailed  help  we  receive  comes  from  the  military  metaphor 
of  the  decisive  battle  which  assures  a  final  victory  which  has  yet  to 
be  secured  in  undecisive  operations.12  Does  Cullmann  mean  then 
that  the  outcome  of  the  battle  was  contingent  until  God  sent  in 
his  top  general?  Cullman's  remarks  on  the  whole  time-line  as  an 
expression  of  God's  will,  his  passages  on  the  time  of  preparation 
and  fulfillment,  rob  the  situation  of  any  real  contingency.  Is  he 
claiming  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  decisive  "means"  through  which 
the  end  is  secured,  decisive  in  the  sense  that  without  him,  the  battle 
could  not  be  won?  If  this  is  the  case,  we  must  then  ask,  what  is  it 
that  happens  in  the  Christ  which  makes  him  as  a  historical  figure 
this  decisive  "means"?  As  far  as  I  can  tell,  Cullmann  does  not  say. 

Marsh's  language  is  equally  elusive.  He  too  follows  a  scheme  of 
preparation  and  fulfillment,  stressing,  however,  Jesus  Christ  himself 
as  the  fulfillment,  rather  than  the  midpoint.  Yet  he  recognizes  the 
persistence  of  evil  and  the  work  of  reconciliation,  and  accordingly 
an  end  which  is  in  some  sense  still  to  come.  Therefore,  he  speaks 
about  the  fulfillment  being  "inaugurated"  but  not  exhausted  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  hence  of  more  "supplementary  fulfillments" 
still  to  come.13  But  the  helpfulness  of  such  a  distinction  is  very 
much  weakened  when  we  remember  that  the  whole  line  of  redemp- 
tion was  "inaugurated"  long  before  Jesus  Christ.  What  is  it  that  is 
inaugurated  in  Jesus  Christ  which  is  new,  and  what  is  accomplished 
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in  Jesus  Christ  which  actually  fulfills?  As  far  as  I  can  tell,  Marsh 
does  not  say.  I  should  add  that  this  problem  is  not  really  dealt 
with  by  listing  the  titles  of  Christ  which  clarify  his  work  (e.g.,  serv- 
ant of  God,  or  prophet,  etc.)  unless  it  is  shown  how  such  titles 
explain  the  way  in  which  he  decisively  affects  the  outcome  of  the 
teleological-temporal  scheme.  One  way  this  could  be  done  is  to 
give  content  to  the  "decisive  means"  approach  through  a  forensic 
interpretation  of  Christ's  work  which  would  claim  that  through  a 
historical  incarnation  and  its  sacrificial  act,  the  situation  between 
man  and  God  is  actually  altered.  Another  alternative  is  to  describe 
Jesus  Christ's  specific  function  in  the  teleological  scheme  through  a 
Christus  Victor  view,  according  to  which  the  historical  incarnation 
represents  the  decisive  way  God  does  battle  with  the  powers  of 
evil. 

Still  another  alternative,  reminiscent  of  Barth,  complements  the 
decisive  "means"  approach  with  the  view  that  Jesus  Christ  himself 
is  the  end  of  all  creation.  But  what  can  this  mean?  It  must  mean 
that  the  telos  of  created  being  is  God  reigning  over  that  being  through 
the  incarnation.  Incarnation  is  the  way  God  chooses  to  be  together 
with  his  creation  and  in  his  creation.  The  "means"  approach  is  not 
excluded  in  that  through  this  incarnation,  God  moves  creation  to 
its  appointed  end.  At  this  point  various  views  of  the  work  of  Christ 
would  be  pertinent,  attempts  to  clarify  in  what  way  incarnation  is 
such  a  means.  I  hope  I  am  not  jumping  over  too  many  exegetical 
obstacles  too  quickly  when  I  say  that,  on  the  face  of  it,  this  appears 
to  be  what  Paul  and  the  writers  of  the  Gospel  mean  by  Jesus  Christ. 
In  their  writing,  Jesus  Christ  is  a  historical  figure  who  is  in  some  way 
the  end  of  all  creation  and  the  decisive  way  God  deals  with  evil  in 
creation.  And  this  essential  meaning  of  Jesus  Christ  is  therefore  to 
be  distinguished  from  various  theories  which  attempt  to  specify  in 
detail  what  his  decisive  work  actually  is. 

Intrinsically,  this  view  of  Jesus  Christ  requires  a  teological-temporal 
scheme,  and  it  provides  a  clue  as  to  why  Jesus  Christ  is  indispensable 
in  such  a  scheme.  The  scheme  itself  and  its  end,  Jesus  Christ,  sets 
forth  what  we  mean  by  "the  Gospel,"  "the  kerygma,"  the  story, 
and  the  accompanying  religious  situation.  One  could  not  therefore 
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understand  the  religious  situation  without  apprehending  the  figure 
himself  who  is  its  end  and  decisive  means.  When  such  an  inquiry  is 
possible  and  crucial,  we  have  something  called  Christology,  a  disci- 
pline whose  object  is  this  unique  and  indispensable  figure,  a  disci- 
pline distinguishable  from  general  anthropology  and  soteriology. 
Such  a  discipline  seems  to  be  impossible  in  the  non-historical  scheme, 
where  the  religious  figure  is  dispensable,  and  merely  historical;  for 
any  inquiry  which  pretends  that  its  object  is  the  Christ  but  whose 
scheme  is  non-historical  is  reducible  to  anthropology  and  soteriology. 
The  minimum  conditions  for  a  Cnristology  must  be  the  existence  of 
a  historical  decisive  figure  within  the  accompanying  teleological- 
temporal  framework. 

We  are  now  ready  to  ask  a  new  question.  Does  scripture  contain 
a  non-historical  Christology?  Since  scripture  is  unified  by  a  historical 
scheme,  it  makes  little  sense  to  describe  that  scheme  as  a  dispensable 
and  mythological  framework  for  a  "real"  unity  (e.g.,  existential, 
ontological,  etc.).  Such  a  distinction  assumes  that  there  is  a  residue 
of  meaning  left  over  after  the  historical  scheme  is  gone.  But  if  I  am 
correct  so  far,  the  meaning  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  sin,  of  redemption  is 
derived  from  the  teleological-temporal  framework.  Therefore,  one 
cannot  change  the  scheme  from  teleological  to  non-teleological 
without  affecting  the  function  of  the  religious  figure,  and  therefore 
the  actual  meaning  of  the  figure.  For  example,  in  the  one  case,  I 
mean  by  Jesus  Christ  a  historically  decisive  figure  who  is  the  instru- 
ment and  end  of  God's  creation  and  redemption.  In  the  second 
case,  I  mean  by  Jesus  Christ  a  possibly  historical  and  essentially 
symbolic  figure  standing  for  certain  resources  and  possibilities  in 
being  which  when  drawn  upon  produce  courage,  or  insight,  etc. 
Therefore,  it  is  a  confusing  procedure  to  claim  to  be  extracting  the 
essentially  relevant  essence  from  a  historical  and  teleological  scheme, 
as  if  the  religious  situation,  the  religious  figure,  the  actual  content 
of  all,  remain  the  same.  The  point  argued  here  is  that  the  so-called 
mythological  and  dispensable  bearer  of  the  kerygma  (the  historical 
scheme)  is  not  simply  a  bearer  of  a  meaning  independent  of  it,  but 
is  itself  meaning-determining. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  analysis  in  this  essay,  seemingly  removed  from  the  termino- 
logical world  of  contemporary  theology,  is  nevertheless  addressed 
to  an  issue  and  a  discussion  within  contemporary  theology.  My 
own  view  is  that  it  is  the  issue  and  the  discussion  but  that  may  re- 
flect more  autobiography  than  historical  analysis.  In  this  conclusion 
I  shall  attempt  a  brief  summary,  and  then  make  several  remarks  which 
connect  this  analysis  with  contemporary  theology. 

Historical  and  non-historical  theological  schemes  are  two  very  dif- 
ferent models  or  pictures  of  God  and  created  being.  The  one  expresses 
a  logic  of  sovereign  will  according  to  which  created  being  is  on  the 
way  toward  a  complete  actualization  of  the  plans  of  the  artificer.  The 
other  expresses  an  everlasting  dialectic  of  struggle  within  being,  a 
struggle  which  may  be  escaped  or  endured,  but  which  never  ends  as 
long  as  there  is  anything  at  all.  The  fundamental  articles,  doctrines,  and 
events  of  the  Christian  faith  take  on  different  meanings  and  functions 
within  these  two  differing  pictures.  Not  only  the  analysis-of  the  reli- 
gious situation,  evil  and  salvation,  but  also  the  function  of  the  central 
religious  figure,  is  fundamentally  different  within  the  two  schemes. 
Strictly  speaking,  a  historically  indispensable  figure  is  possible  only 
within  the  historical  scheme.  Such  an  analysis  prompts  the  following 
remarks. 

1)  The  most  influential  movements  in  contemporary  theology 
today  are  preoccupied  with  religious  language.  Both  the  new  her- 
meneutic  and  the  theology  of  language  analysis  are  concerned  with 
the  meaning  and  function  of  religious  and  theological  language.  The 
focus  of  these  movements  has  been  on  the  conditions  of  meaning 
produced  by  an  ostensible  or  falsifiable  referent,  the  concrete  and 
living  situation  in  which  the  language  occurs,  and  the  anthropological 
structures  out  of  which  the  language-event  arises.  In  the  light  of 
such  interest  in  language  it  is  peculiar  that  these  movements  have 
not  concerned  themselves  with  the  conditions  of  meaning  which 
occur  at  the  level  of  Weltanschauungen,  schemes  which  preside 
over  and  at  least  partially  determine  the  way  realities  for  which 
terms  stand  are  to  be  understood.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  anal- 
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ysis  is  to  call  attention  to  the  meaning-determining  function  of 
overall  schemes,  schemes  so  general  and  yet  so  basic  that  it  is  easy 
to  overlook  them.  Such  schemes  function  both  to  unify  the  various 
states  of  affairs  intended  in  the  language  of  a  religious  faith,  and 
to  designate  the  kind  or  level  of  reality  intended  by  the  terms. 

2)  Some  of  the  more  influential  movements  in  contemporary 
theology,  theological  existentialism,  radical  theology,  culture- 
theology,  and  certain  kinds  of  theological  empiricisms,  are  making 
proposals  which  involve  a  basic  shift  of  schemes  (historicist  to  non- 
historicist),  and  which  therefore  involve  a  shift  concerning  the 
fundamental  state  of  affairs  which  forms  the  ground  and  essence 
of  a  historical  religion.  If  this  is  the  case,  several  questions  are 
prompted.  First,  the  theologian  of  such  proposals  seems  to  place 
himself  in  a  peculiar  position.  The  theologian  qua  theologian  is 
the  interpreter,  clarifier,  critical  inquirer,  of  a  particular  historical 
faith  from  within  faith  itself,  and  therefore  using  criteria  appro- 
priate to  such.  This  would  seem  to  mean  that  the  theologian  must 
be  involved  seriously  with  scripture.  What  other  sources  are  there 
concerning  the  central  religious  figure  of  the  Christian  faith?  The 
very  crux  of  many  of  these  proposals  is  to  differentiate  the  "real 
meaning"  of  the  faith,  the  kerygma,  from  the  mythological  and 
cosmological  vehicle  in  which  it  has  been  carried  in  scripture  and 
in  church  tradition.  The  problem  is  that  scripture  "means"  sin, 
salvation,  Jesus  Christ,  eschaton,  within  a  historical  (hence,  cosmo- 
logical) framework,  if  this  is  the  case,  on  what  basis  will  a  Christian 
theologian  say  that  they  really  "mean"  something  else?  The  peculiar 
position  of  such  proposals  is  due  to  the  attempt  to  say  something 
"meaningful"  to  contemporary  secular  man,  an  endeavor  which  is 
itself  meaningless  because  of  a  mixture  and  transfer  of  models. 

A  second  question:  do  these  proposals  involve  what  Professor 
Christian  calls  a  "basic  proposal"  (and  not  just  a  "doctrinal  proposal") 
in  which  a  new  basic  predicate  is  appended  to  a  central  subject?14 
If  this  is  so,  we  may  have  a  different  religion  emerging  in  this  literature, 
something  which  is  related  to  the  Christian  religion  like  Zoroastrianism 
was  related  to  the  nature  religions  against  which  Zoroaster  set  himself. 
In  itself  this  is  no  criticism  of  these  proposals.  Rather,  I  am  attempt- 
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ing  to  discern  what  is  happening  in  them.  If  I  have  a  criticism,  it  is 
simply  that  this  shift  to  a  fundamentally  different  scheme  is  made 
in  such  a  way  that  it  appears  to  be  a  salvaging  of  the  "essence  of 
Christianity."  The  result  is  that  the  shift  itself  is  obscured.  Perhaps 
the  clearest  illustration  of  this  occurs  in  those  writings  which  propose 
to  retain  something  called  Jesus  while  doing  away  with  God.  Again, 
the  question  is  whether  Jesus  can  be  removed  from  a  scheme  which 
determines  his  very  "meaning,"  and  anything  be  left  except  a  name. 

3)  A  final  remark  is  addressed  not  so  much  to  non-historical 
theologies  but  to  the  new  historical  theologies.  The  suspicions  I  have 
concerning  the  non-historical  theologies  are  not  prompted  by  a 
position  of  superior  orthodoxy,  or  even  commitment  to  the  new 
historical  theologies.  The  reasons  behind  the  rise  of  non-historical 
schemes  concern  fundamental  difficulties  which  have  been  uncovered 
concerning  the  cosmological  aspects  of  the  historical  scheme. 
Schleiermacher's  criticism  of  miracle,  Hartshorne's  Whiteheadian 
criticism  of  a  finitely  expressed  act  of  creation  on  the  part  of  God, 
Bultmann's  and  Albert  Schweitzer's  depictions  of  the  cosmologies 
involved  in  Jewish  apocalypticism— all  are  analyses  not  to  be  taken 
lightly.  For  my  part  it  is  clear  that  the  temporal  points  of  the  his- 
torical scheme  are  bound  up  together,  and  that  each  one  has  present 
within  it  a  serious  antinomy.  If  the  new  historicism  is  to  be  con- 
vincing, more  is  needed  than  a  simplistic  biblicism  and  the  tradi- 
tional rhetoric  of  neo-orthodoxy.  The  problems  themselves  will 
have  to  be  worked  through,  not  suppressed.  We  have  had  a  genera- 
tion of  problem-suppressing,  and  surely  that  is  enough  for  a  while. 


NOTES 

"Matters  of  fact"  in  this  essay  refers  simply  to  "states  of  affairs"  which  can  be  appre- 
hended and  differentiated.  Accordingly,  "matters  of  fact"  is  a  phrase  which  covers  more 
than  "natural"  facts  or  spatial  objects  and,  hence,  can  include  such  realities  as  states  of 
consciousness  and  the  ingredients  of  process. 

The  Apostolic  Symbol  is  not  only  trinitarian  but  historical  in  structure.  Its  major 
articles  express  not  only  ontological  truths  but  temporal  moments.  The  movement  within 
the  Creed  is  from  God,  to  his  act  of  creation  ("maker  of  heaven  and  earth"),  and  then 
on  to  the  incarnation  with  its  historical  moments  ("born,"  "suffered,"  "raised"),  the 
church  and  the  Spirit,  and  the  life  everlasting.  Further,  a  study  I  made  of  twenty  or  so 
Reformed  scholastic  dogmatics  written  in  the  17th  century  revealed  that  almost  all  of 
them  were  organized  according  to  a  chronological  scheme  beginning  with  God's  eternal 
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election  and  proceeding  to  his  acts  "ad  extra"  —  the  whole  "drama"  of  redemption; 
creation,  the  fall,  redemption,  incarnation,  final  judgment.  This  historical  scheme  which 
permeates  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  forms  of  the  Christian  religion  is  classically 
expressed  in  such  works  as  Augustine's  The  City  of  God,  Cocceius'  Summa  doctrinae  de 
Foedere  et  Testamento  Dei  (1648),  and  Jonathan  Edwards'  A  History  of  the  Work  of 
Redemption. 

Needless  to  say,  there  are  differences  between  these  theologies,  for  instance  between 
the  heilsgeschichtlich  approach  of  Cullmann  and  the  universalgeschichtlich  approach  of 
Pannenberg.  Yet  all  are  alike  in  retaining  a  historical  scheme  in  the  teleological  and  even 
in  the  cosmological  sense.  See  J.  Moltmann,  The  Theology  of  Hope  (New  York:  Harper 
&  Row,  1967);  W.  Pannenberg,  "Did  Jesus  Really  Rise  from  the  Dead?"  Dialog,  4  (1965), 
pp.  128-135;  and  also  Pannenberg's  "Redemptive  Event  and  History,"  in  C.  Westermann, 
ed.,  Essays  in  Old  Testament  Hermeneutics  (Richmond:  John  Knox  Press,  1965).  Gordon 
Kaufman's  essay  in  this  present  issue  of  Perspective  also  falls  within  this  more  recent 
version  of  historically-oriented  theology. 

Perhaps  the  most  complete  contemporary  expression  of  the  "ontological"  option  is 
found  in  the  theology  of  Paul  Tillich,  along  with  its  popularized  version  in  the  "Honest 
to  God"  discussion.  However,  the  "new  social  gospel"  literature  (Winter,  Cox,  et  al) 
appears  to  fall  within  this  alternative  partly  because  of  its  polemic  concerning  trans- 
cendence talk  and  "metaphysics"  in  that  sense,  and  partly  because  its  positive  content 
suggests  that  the  essential  contribution  of  the  Christian  religion  is  that  of  a  resource  for 
criticism  and  reconstruction  of  human  social  structures. 

Several  movements  within  contemporary  theology  illustrate  this  alternative:  the 
more  radical  wing  of  the  Bultmann  school,  certain  versions  of  "radical  theology,"  and 
the  claim  by  some  linguistic  analytic  theologians  that  the  Christian  symbols  and  doc- 
trines express  no  externai-or  objective  matters  of  fact  but  rather  a  stance  toward  the 
world  which  provides  the  ground  for  decision-making. 

I  am  at  a  loss  for  accurate  terms  to  express  the  contrast  made  throughout  this  essay. 
Gordon  Kaufman  and  others  have  appropriated  the  term,  historicist,  an  anglicized  and 
adjectival  form  of  the  German  term,  Historismus.  The  history  of  this  term  in  the  German- 
speaking  world  is  complex  and  puzzling.  Historismus  or  historicism,  was  first  used 
as  a  deprecatory  term  among  German  political  economists,  and  also  in  early  phenom- 
enology. Cf.  E.  Husserl's  "Philosophic  als  strenge  Wissenschaft,"  Logos,  I  (1910).  Second- 
ly, historicism  is  used  as  a  programmatic  term  for  a  new  and  valid  kind  of  thought. 
Troeltsch,  Mannheim,  and  Meinecke  are  the  key  figures  in  this  usage.  Professor  Kaufman's 
appropriation  of  the  term  to  designate  what  is  actually  a  heilsgeschichtlich  scheme  is 
therefore  somewhat  misleading  when  compared  to  these  two  dominant  usages.  See 
M.  Mandelbaum's  excellent  summary,  "Historicism,"  The  Encyclopedia  of  Philosophy, 
Paul  Edwards,  ed.,  Vol.  IV  (The  Macmillan  Company  and  the  Free  Press,  1967).  In 
this  essay  I  am  using  the  word,  historical  (and  non-historical),  to  make  this  contrast. 
This  too  could  be  misleading  if  the  reader  thinks  of  this  word  in  the  Heidegger-Bultmann 
sense  of  geschichtlich,  which  as  a  description  of  human  self-determination  would  fall  on 
the  side  of  the  non-historical  in  the  sense  of  this  essay. 

"Scheme"  as  used  here  does  not  mean  system.  It  is  not  a  construct  of  human  system- 
atic reflection.  Rather,  it  stands  for  the  unity  and  coherence  within  the  elements  of  a 
reality,  which  unity  is  thus  generated  by  that  reality  itself.  Systems  as  formal  construc- 
tions may  be  attempts  to  give  expression  to  schemes.  Presumably  this  is  the  goal  of 
valid  system-building,  to  express  in  language  a  unity  which  actually  resides  in  the  reality 
itself. 

8H.  R.  Niebuhr,  The  Responsible  Self  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1963),  pp.  48-49. 
9       ....        . 
This  distinction  is  suggested  by  Anselm's  argument  in  the  Monologium,  Chapters 

V-XIII,  and  by  Copleston's  exposition  of  the  cosmological  argument  according  to 
Thomas  Aquinas.  Copleston  insists  that  Thomas  is  not  simply  arguing  against  a  chrono- 
logical but  an  ontological  infinite  regress.  Because  being  is  ordered  hierarchically,  its 
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final  explanation  must  be  a  "first"  in  the  series  of  ontological  gradations.  See  F.  C. 
Copleston,  Aquinas  (Baltimore:  Penguin  Books,  1955),  pp.  118-119.  Accordingly,  one 
could  say  that  Anselm's  and  Aquinas'  view  of  God  and  being  is  goal-oriented  insofar  as 
the  Ultimate  Being  is  the  actualized  perfection  toward  which  all  contingent  being  has 
its  being.  But  this  kind  of  goal-orientation  need  not  necessarily  be  historical  or  temporal. 

This  use  of  the  word,  tragic,  may  well  be  perplexing.  It  assumes  the  following  view 
of  the  "tragic  vision."  The  tragic  situation  is  one  in  which  good  increases  only  with  a 
corresponding  dependence  on  and  even  perpetuation  of  evil.  Conversely,  evil  increases 
only  by  connection  with  the  increase  of  good.  Therefore,  only  the  tragic  hero  with  his 
courage,  his  noble  birth,  his  wisdom,  is  susceptible  to  the  kind  of  pride  able  to  destroy 
or  bring  despair.  By  definition,  then,  good  and  evil  in  the  tragic  situation  are  never  resolved 
as  in  a  romantic  scheme,  nor  are  they  isolated  powers  or  incidents  unrelated  to  each 
other  as  we  have  in  catastrophy.  An  example  of  this  view  is  Nietzsche's  view  that  man, 
the  tragic  being,  is  caught  between  Dionysian  and  non-rational  impulses  and  the  repres- 
sive effects  of  civilization  with  its  order  and  rationality.  See  his  "The  Birth  of  Tragedy" 
in  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  and  the  Genealogy  of  Morals  (New  York:  Doubleday,  1956). 

Is  it  ironical  that  non-historical  schemes,  restricting  as  they  do  God's  saving  act 
to  the  region  of  human  subjectivity,  frequently  are  based  on  an  ontology  of  man's  being 
(e.g.,  Heidegger's)  which  stresses  the  fact  that  man's  being  is  being-in-the-world?  An 
ontology  such  as  this  appears  to  undercut  the  above  restriction  of  salvation  to  human 
subjectivity. 

12 
Oscar  Cullmann,  Christ  and  Time  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1950),  pp.  140-141. 

13 

John  Marsh,  The  Fullness  of  Time  (New  York:  Harper  Bros.,  1952). 

William  Christian,  Meaning  and  Truth  in  Religion  (Princeton  University  Press,  1964), 
Chap.  II. 
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The  Finality  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Today's  World,  by  Donald  G.  Miller. 
Pittsburgh:  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary,  n.d.  Pp.  98.  (paper) 

In  a  relatively  short  book  of  four  chapters,  Donald  G.  Miller,  the  President 
of  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary,  has  given  a  surprisingly  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  impressive  theme:  "The  Finality  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Today's 
World."  The  various  chapters,  repeating  lectures  on  the  same  theme,  survey 
"the  world's  challenge,"  "the  biblical  teaching,"  "the  resurrection,"  and  "the 
implications"  of  the  subject. 

Although  there  are,  naturally,  both  negative  and  positive  features  in  so 
large  an  undertaking,  the  positive  values  far  outweigh  any  faults.  The  author's 
wide  range  of  biblical  knowledge,  his  theological  competence,  and  his  reflective 
insight  into  the  serious  problems  before  the  church  today,  all  give  these  chap- 
ters importance  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  size.  It  is,  moreover,  a  joy  to 
read  even  material  originally  designed  for  oral  delivery,  and  recognize  good 
English  style.  It  strengthens  the  suspicion  that  good  theology  and  good  style 
have  something  to  do  with  each  other. 

What  defects  are  apparent  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  canvas  is  too  small, 
so  that  the  material  at  times  strains  against  the  narrow  limitations  of  the 
lecture  situation  and  the  restricted  format.  Necessarily  there  are  occasional 
oversimplifications  and  alternatives  that  appear  to  be  too  rigidly  defined. 

The  chapter  on  the  Resurrection  is,  I  believe,  the  best,  perhaps  because  the 
author's  biblical  competence  comes  into  full  play  here.  The  last  chapter,  more- 
over, points  to  important  issues  with  which  the  church  will  have  to  deal.  The 
fact  is  that  the  entire  book  will  make  an  excellent  study  for  individuals  or 
groups.  The  issues  with  which  it  deals  are  certainly  vital  ones  for  the  Christian 
faith  and  the  book  provides  good  material  for  discussion  of  these  issues.  It 
also  feeds  and  deepens  faith. 

Union  Theological  Seminary  Balmer  H.  Kelly 

Richmond,  Virginia  Dean 

Memory  and  Hope,  by  Dietrich  Ritschl.  New  York:  Macmillan 

Company.  1967.  Pp.  237.  S5.95. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  author  that  one,  having  read,  puts 
down  this  wide-ranging  book.  Memory  and  Hope  is  a  meditation,  or  rather, 
a  series  of  meditations  on  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Church  throughout  its 
history.  Only  a  man  of  great  learning  could  essay  such  an  ambitious  work.  If 
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it  could  be  purely  that,  a  continued  doxology,  the  author's  effort  would  be 
well  served.  But  the  plight  of  modern  misguided  theology,  and  the  sense  of 
a  theological  wrong  turning  —  with  Augustine  —  in  the  Western  Christian 
stream  which  Dr.  Ritschl  identifies  as  the  chief  historical  cause  of  that  plight, 
lead  him  to  freight  his  joyous  celebration  of  the  Christus  praesans  with  theolog- 
ical and  philosophical  excursions,  often  of  great  interest  and  helpfulness  but 
sometimes  lacking  the  clarity  with  which  he  presents  his  central  thesis. 

Dr.  Ritschl  turns  for  inspiration  not  to  Augustine,  whom  he  reluctantly 
dismisses  as  the  blind  guide  of  Western  medieval  scholastics  and  Protestant 
Reformers  alike,  but  to  the  "best  part"  of  the  Greek  patristic  tradition,  which 
he  locates  in  such  men  as  Irenaeus  and  Athanasius  but  not  in  Origen,  and  in 
the  Greek  liturgy  but  not  in  the  unfortunate  philosophizing  of  the  conciliar 
era.  And  because  he  champions  the  Greeks,  our  author  must,  therefore,  reject 
the  Harnackian  preference  for  things  Augustinian  over  the  Greek  patristic 
tradition.  Even  the  excesses  of  certain  contemporary  theologians  —  advocates 
of  atheistic  Christology  and  the  like  —  Dr.  Ritschl  lays  at  the  door  of  Augus- 
tinian piety,  and  he  speaks  pastorally  and  irenically  to  these  his  friends. 

The  present  ecumenical  era  has  ushered  in  some  conversations  long  overdue. 
To  Protestants  standing  beside  the  Orthodox  in  the  WCC,  and  to  Roman 
Catholics  reminded  of  a  non-Latin  Christian  world  even  in  the  sessions  of 
Vatican  II  by  the  Greek  Catholic  Fathers  led  by  Maximus  IV  Saigh,  the 
vitality  of  the  Greek  tradition  has  demonstrated  itself.  Dr.  Ritschl  rightly  feels 
the  stultification  of  centuries  in  the  Western  stream,  and  turns  with  passionate 
interest  to  pioneer  Greek  writers  who  have  been,  if  not  neglected,  lightly 
passed  over  by  most  Western  theologians.  Memory  and  Hope  is  yet  another 
witness  to  the  author's  lively  dialogue  with  Eastern  Orthodoxy. 

Dr.  Ritschl  levels  the  usual  criticisms  against  Augustine  —  of  undue  leaning 
on  neo-Platonism  and  residual  Manichaeism,  etc.  —  but  neglects  to  state 
explicitly  that  Augustine's  grasp  of  the  Greek  patristic  (or  even  philosophical) 
tradition  was  limited  by  his  near-ignorance  of  the  Greek  language,  and  his 
consequent  undue  dependence  on  Latin  translations  and  adaptations.  If 
Augustine's  appropriation  of  the  Greek  Christian  tradition  was  vitiated  by 
his  linguistic  equipment,  Gregory  the  Great's  transmission  of  his  master's 
thought  was  impaired  by  an  even  weaker  foundation  in  classical  culture  — 
remarkable  as  it  was  for  a  time  of  such  political  chaos! 

Parenthetically,  it  may  be  said  that  some  of  the  contrast  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  patristic  streams  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  the  architects  of 
Latin  Christianity  were  more  rhetoricians  than  philosophers:  Tertullian  was 
a  lawyer,  Cyprian,  Ambrose  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers  were  officials,  and  Augustine 
a  professor  of  rhetoric.  In  the  rhetorical  tradition  psychology  was  dominant 
over  philosophy.  This  is  seen  in  the  formative  years  of  Western  theology. 

That  Augustinian  thought  and  practice  contributed  to  the  tragic  political 
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intolerance  of  medieval  and  later  Western  Christianity,  as  Dr.  Ritschl  asserts, 
is  to  be  admitted.  But  far  more  determinative  was  Christianized  Roman  Law 
itself,  as  expressed  in  the  Codes  of  Theodosius  II  and  Justinian.  A  perusal  of 
the  religious  legislation  in  Book  16  of  the  Theodosian  Code  may  not  take  all 
the  blame  from  Augustine  for  the  inquisition,  but  it  will  show  the  roots  thereof. 

When  Dr.  Ritschl  traces  the  fortunes  of  Augustinianism  in  the  West,  he  has 
to  be  selective.  How  else  could  such  a  far-reaching  book  be  so  short!  Yet,  in 
choosing  Luther  as  his  16th  century  Augustinian,  he  perhaps  overlooks  impor- 
tant respects  in  which  Calvin  used  Augustine's  thought  differently.  One  can 
only  mention  one  or  two  points  here.  Calvin  took  Augustine  as  his  dogmatic 
guide,  but  Chrysostom  as  his  exegetical  guide.  As  a  result  there  is  a  strong 
influence  of  Chrysostom's  homilies  on  Matthew  on  Calvin's  Christology.  Here, 
and  in  certain  other  places  Calvin  strove  to  balance  the  patristic  witnesses 
in  a  truly  Catholic  way.  In  his  rejection  of  Luther's  Law/Gospel  antithesis, 
Calvin  came  to  a  more  positive  use  of  the  Old  Testament  and  to  an  acceptance 
of  creation  as  not  only  to  be  used  but  to  be  enjoyed  (cf.  p.  111).  One  could 
also  ask  Dr.  Ritschl  to  give  attention  to  other  Reformers,  even  those  of  the 
more  radical  wing.  Were,  they,  too,  as  circumscribed  by  Augustinianism  as 
Luther  is  claimed  to  be? 

In  his  insistence  on  the  priority  of  prayer  over  metaphysical  speculation, 
or  the  language  of  address  over  the  language  of  description  —  to  God  not  of 
God  —  Dr.  Ritschl  reminds  one  of  a  pre-Augustinian  Latin  theologian,  Hilary 
of  Poitiers,  whom  he  unfortunately  does  not  cite.  Hilary  repeatedly  identified 
"theologizing"  with  prayer  and,  though  very  much  aware  of  the  limitations  of 
human  speech,  broke  into  doxology  which  stretched  the  very  words  to  their 
uttermost  borne.  Another  writer  has  called  this  shift  from  the  second  person 
singular  to  the  third,  the  "Abelardian  faux  pas". 

In  his  effort  to  distinguish  the  language  of  faith  from  all  other  forms  of 
human  language,  the  author  reminds  one  of  a  great  contemporary  philosopher 
and  theologian  to  whom  he  alludes  but  once,  Eugen  Rosenstock-Huessy,  to 
whose  writings  it  is  hoped  Dr.  Ritschl  will  give  further  attention. 

Dietrich  Ritschl  has  spoken  eloquently  to  his  contemporaries.  It  is  hoped 
they  will  take  the  trouble  to  ponder  this  message:  that  the  church  in  remember- 
ing Christ  as  a  present  reality  brings  hope  to  a  world  moving  each  day  closer 
to  its  consummation.  Our  colleague  calls  upon  the  church  once  more  to  be  the 
church,  the  joyous  proclaimer  of  no  merely  individual  salvation.  If  we  read 
between  the  lines,  we  hear  him  calling  the  seminary  to  be  a  true  seed-bed  of 
piety  and  prayer,  no  mere  purveyor  of  the  "relevant". 

F.  L.  Battles 
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Secular  Christianity,  by  Ronald  Gregor  Smith.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Row.  1966.  Pp.  222.  $5.00. 

This  book  is  precisely  titled;  it  is  an  argument  for  the  possibility  and  neces- 
sity of  a  radically  positive  relationship  between  Christian  faith  and  the  secular- 
ized life  of  the  modern  world.  Originally  presented  as  a  series  of  lectures  at 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Professor  Smith's  work  cannot  be  dismissed 
as  simply  another  popular  apology  for  the  Christian  faith  as  relevant  to  con- 
temporary life.  The  author  forcefully  maintains  the  thesis  that  Christian  faith 
is  not  merely  something  that  can  or  ought  to  have  some  kind  of  relevance  for 
the  secularism  that  characterizes  the  life  and  thought  of  twentieth  century  man, 
but  is  rather  both  the  historical  source  of  that  secularism  and  an  element  intrin- 
sic to  it  which  must  be  recognized,  if  there  is  to  be  solid  hope  for  the  healing 
of  its  present  malaise. 

The  author  states  his  intention  as  the  desire  "to  understand  how  we  may 
look  at  our  inheritance,  and  how  we  may  face  our  future,  in  the  strength  and 
inspiration  of"  a  particular  model  of  the  modern  man  —  an  actual  secular 
Christian,  Helmut  James  Graf  von  Moltke,  who  was  executed  by  the  Nazi 
regime  for  his  complicity  in  the  conspiracy  against  Hitler  (p.  18).  Professor 

Smith  describes  him  as  "a  man  of  faith,  and  at  the  same  time a  man 

fully  in  this  world.  He  does  not  feel  at  all  other-wordly,  and  he  is  quite  happy 
writing  to  his  wife  instead  of  turning  consciously  to  God.  He  does  not  go  to 
God,  he  does  not  need  to  go  to  God,  for  God  in  his  inexpressible  grace  has 
come  to  him.  So  he  lives  in  the  world,  acts  and  joins  in  the  responsibilities  of 
the  world,  and  yet  he  is  sovereign  over  the  world.  He  lives  in  the  dialectic  of 
faith  which  connects  him  simultaneously  to  God  and  to  the  world."  (p.  17.) 

The  author  pursues  this  intention  by  engaging  in  theological  reflection  which 
he  has  organized  under  three  closely  interrelated  main  headings:  Faith,  History, 
and  Secularism. 

Faith  is  described  as  being  "essentially  and  eminently  historical."  (p.  28.) 
This  is  to  say  that  faith  has  its  genesis  and  receives  its  "shape  and  content" 
from  the  particular  revelatory  events  in  history  which  are  centered  in  God's 
act  in  his  Word.  Faith  is  man's  total  response  to  God;  it  is  a  personal  decision 
to  accept  his  unconditional  offer  of  forgiveness  as  the  interpretation  of  the 
Christ-event  which  sets  him  free,  as  he  had  not  been  free  before,  to  act  in  the 
historical  world  as  the  place  over  which  he  now  is  able  to  exercise  a  respon- 
sible sovereignty. 

History  is  understood  as  "the  all-inclusive  framework  —  more,  it  is  the  very 
reality  in  which  God  and  man  come  together,  and  come  together,  moreover, 
in  such  a  way  that  man's  very  existence  may  henceforth  be  summarily  des- 
cribed as  historical,  and  God's  existence,  too,  may  only  be  apprehended  as 
historical."  (pp.  68-69.)  The  emphasis  is  constantly  made  that  the  historical 
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world,  the  world  of  time  and  space,  rather  than  the  realm  of  being  amenable 
only  to  speculation,  is  the  only  sphere  within  which  God  and  man  can  meet, 
and  that  it  is  this  meeting  on  this  plane  that  gives  history  its  meaning.  Here 
God  acts  and  man  responds  in  constant  interaction.  Such  an  understanding  of 
history,  however,  is  purely  an  achievement  of  faith;  it  can  neither  be  proved 
nor  disproved  by  reference  to  events  such  as  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  or  other 
claimed  miracles  that  are  alleged  to  possess  an  objective  facticity  that  compels 
faith.  Faith  on  such  terms  is  an  anomaly. 

Secularism  is  defined  as  the  outworking  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  (p.  155.)  It  is  the  justified  man,  the  forgiven  man,  who  is  free  from  and 
for  the  world  so  that  he  lives  fully  in  its  history  affirming  its  life  without 
being  enslaved  by  its  powers.  Thus  secularism  has  its  source  in  Christian 
faith  in  that  it  was  the  emphasis  of  its  scripture  and  also  of  the  Reformation 
that,  along  with  the  Renaissance,  provided  the  seminal  principle  whose  logical 
outworking  is  modern  secularized  culture.   Professor  Smith  agrees  with  those 
who,  with  Bonhoeffer  and  others,  have  looked  upon  this  eventuality  as  great 
gain.  At  the  same  time  he  is  careful  to  qualify  his  positive  evaluation  of  secular- 
ism by  pointing  to  its  ambiguity  —  it  is  good,  but  it  is  afflicted  with  malaise. 
The  very  plethora  of  its  scientific  and  industrial  achievements  has  produced 
confusion  and  loss  of  meaning;  on  the  other  hand,  its  freedom  has  fallen  prey 
to  the  enslavement  of  ideologies. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Smith  applies  his  thesis.  He  diagnoses  the  illness  of 
secularism  as  the  loss  of  transcendence.  Christian  faith  can  provide  this 
dimension  because  it  is  not  only  a  source  of  secularism  but  is  also  an  element 
continuously  integral  to  it  in  that  it  provides  that  freedom  which  keeps 
secularism  open  to  the  future  and  its  manifold  possibilities.  It  is  not  the  old 
way  of  speaking  of  transcendence  and  of  God,  however,  that  is  indicated 
here.  God  is  not  dead,  to  be  sure,  nor  is  the  dimension  of  transcendence 
irrelevant;  but  these  realities  must  be  spoken  of  as  historical  in  a  radical  sense 
if  they  are  to  be  savingly  meaningful  to  a  culture  in  need  of  healing.  The  end 
in  view  is  not  a  Christianized  secularism,  but  a  Christianity  whose  true  ethos 
is  its  radical  secularity. 

The  book  concludes  with  an  epilogue  in  which  prayer  is  discussed  in  view 
of  the  implications  of  a  divine  transcendence  within  history.  Prayer,  while  it 
continues  to  have  some  sort  of  form  and  content,  is  basically  the  being  and 
life  of  the  believer  who  lives  in  and  for  the  world  and  whose  prayer  is  left  to 
the  Spirit  "who  intercedes  for  us."  (p.  209). 

The  work  is  a  stimulating  discussion.  It  raises  questions  and  advocates 
answers  which  provoke  still  other  questions.  One  could  not  well  gainsay  its 
emphasis  upon  a  certain  aspect  of  the  Christian  tradition  already  present  in 
its  sacred  scriptures,  now  acknowledged,  then  neglected,  in  which  the  life  in 
the  world  is  wholeheartedly  affirmed  as  good;  Christianity  has  been  truly 
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secular  at  times.  The  critical  evaluation  of  secularism  is  the  more  valuable 
because  the  author  is  its  friend  and  advocate.  On  the  other  hand,  many  will 
find  the  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  history  quite  ambiguous,  especially 
those  for  whom  the  Bultmannian  hermeneutic  is  questionable.  The  affirma- 
tion of  the  indispensability  for  responsible  theological  reflection  on  the 
category  of  transcendence  is  surely  well  taken,  but  some  may  doubt  that  to 
speak  of  it  exclusively  in  existential  terms  can  be  fully  satisfying  as  an  attempt 
to  maintain  the  transcendence-immanence  tension. 

Professor  Smith  writes  in  a  clear  style,  and  the  thought  he  so  well  expresses 
is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  One  need  not  agree  with  the  general  thrust 
of  the  argument  in  these  lectures  or  with  certain  stands  taken  on  issues  along 
the  way  to  receive  this  contribution  to  contemporary  theological  discussion 
with  unqualified  appreciation. 

John  M.  Bald 


The  Authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  John  Bright.  Nashville: 
Abingdon  Press.  1967.  Pp.  272.  $5.50. 

John  Bright  can  be  relied  upon  to  produce  books  which  wear  well.  His  greatly 
respected  A  History  of  Israel  and  The  Kingdom  of  God  are  now  worthily  fol- 
lowed by  The  Authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  an  expansion  of  the  James  A. 
Gray  Lectures  which  he  delivered  at  Duke  University  in  1959,  and  whose  sub- 
ject-matter Dr.  Bright  also  treated  during  his  Fall  Convocation  Lectures  at 
Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary,  in  1965. 

The  first  problem  taken  up  by  Dr.  Bright  is  that  of  defining  the  nature  of  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole.  Rejecting  any  idea  of  "authoritarian- 
ism," i.e.  the  power  arbitrarily  to  over-ride  human  reason  and  to  compel  belief, 
he  sees  the  Bible's  authority  as  inherent  in  the  fact  that  "it  is  the  one  primary 
and  reliable  source  to  which  (the  Christian)  may  appeal  in  determining  what 
the  Christian  faith  actually  affirms  and  teaches"  (p.  40).  The  main  concern  of 
the  rest  of  the  book  is  to  discuss  the  right  understanding  and  the  legitimate 
application  of  the  Biblical  writings,  i.e.  the  exegetical-hermeneutical-homiletical 
process,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament.  Because  he  is  convinced 
that  the  three  "classical"  solutions  of  the  problem  of  Old  Testament-New 
Testament  relationships  are  still  very  influential,  Dr.  Bright  describes  and  dis- 
cusses these  solutions  with  great  care:  he  deals  first  with  Marcion  and  those 
more  recent  scholars  (von  Harnack,  Delitzsch,  Hirsch,  Bultmann,  Baumgaertel) 
in  whom  he  finds  more  or  less  perceptible  Marcionite  tendencies;  the  typo- 
logical-allegorical method  of  extracting  a  "Christian  meaning"  from  the  Old. 
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Testament  text,  used  by  the  early  Fathers,  and  again  (as  Dr.  Bright  sees  it)  by 
Karl  Barth  and  Wilhelm  Vischer,  is  then  examined;  and  finally  there  is  an 
account  of  the  modern  liberal-Protestant  subordination  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  New  Testament,  as  found  in  Wellhausen  and  his  successors.  Dr.  Bright 
deals  fairly  with  each  position,  but  eventually  he  rejects  them  all,  his  argu- 
ments being  summed  up  as  follows:  "we  cannot  depose  the  Old  Testament 
without  damage  to  the  Gospel .  .  .  we  cannot  impose  Christian  meaning  upon 
it  without  surrendering  exegetical  integrity  .  .  .  we  cannot  essay  by  means  of 
a  value  judgment  to  separate  the  eternally  valid  in  it  from  the  sub-Christian 
and  outworn"  (p.  109). 

At  this  point  it  becomes  possible  for  Dr.  Bright  to  develop  positively  his 
own  views  of  Old  Testament-New  Testament  relationships,  and  of  Biblical 
authority.  He  argues,  in  brief,  that  the  Testaments  are  theologically  coher- 
ent and  mutually  indispensable  —  "The  New  Testament .  .  .  is  a  reinterpreta- 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  light  of  Christ.  It  takes  up  the  great  central 
themes  of  the  Old  Testament's  theology  .  .  .  and  gives  them  a  new  significance 
in  the  light  of  what  Christ  has  done"  (p.  140).  Furthermore  "the  key  to  the 
Bible's  authority  .  .  .  lies  in  its  theology  .  .  .  (and)  it  follows  that  no  part  of 
the  Bible  is  without  authority,  for  all  parts  reflect  in  one  way  or  another 
some  facet  or  facets  of  that  structure  of  faith  which  is,  and  must  remain, 
supremely  normative  for  Christian  faith  and  practice"  (p.  151). 

In  the  closing  chapters  Dr.  Bright  directs  his  attention  more  specifically  to 
the  preaching  of  Old  Testament  texts.  He  affirms  repeatedly  that  there  are  no 
non-theological  texts  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  while  this  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  some  passages  are  homiletically  more  manageable  than  others, 
the  preacher  nevertheless  "should  be  able  to  preach  from  any  text  and  make 
it  heard  for  what  it  has  to  say"  (p.  197).  Clearly,  this  calls  for  great  hermeneutical 
courage  and  strength,  as  well  as  intelligence,  and  Dr.  Bright  is  quite  aware  of 
the  complexity  of  contemporary  debate  on  hermeneutics:  he  reviews  several 
of  the  formulae  used  in  this  debate  (promise-fulfillment,  the  Old  Testament 
as  propaedutic,  typology,  etc.),  commenting  on  their  respective  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  and  himself  proposes  (p.  211)  a  4-step  hermeneutical  procedure  — 
1.  grammatico-historical  exegesis;  2.  discernment  of  the  theological  concern  of 
the  text;  3.  submission  of  the  Old  Testament  text  to  a  New  Testament  verdict; 
4.  the  "reaiming"  of  the  text  at  contemporary  hearers.  The  book  is  then  com- 
pleted by  illustrations  of  the  foregoing  procedure  as  applied  to  several  Old 
Testament  passages,  three  of  which  are  selected  because  of  their  obvious  "dif- 
ficulty." Dr.  Bright  insists  that  all  he  aims  at  is  to  provide  the  raw  materials 
of  sermons,  and  not  the  finished  article;  and  it  is  clear  that  severe  pruning 
would  be  needed  to  elicit  the  shape  of  that  proclamation  which  is  latent  in 
these  extended  notes.  However,  those  preachers  who  hitherto  have  only  too 
often  been  immobilized  before  an  Old  Testament  text  should  find  encourage- 
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ment  and  guidance  from  these  examples  of  the  interpretative  and  homiletical 
efforts  of  a  scholar  who  is  himself  a  preacher,  and  who  is  unusually  aware  of 
the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

This,  then,  is  a  solid  book,  and  particularly  useful  for  preachers.  It  is  com- 
prehensive and  informative,  rather  than  original.  Dr.  Bright  mentions,  in  his 
Foreword,  that  despite  revision  for  publication,  the  style  of  his  oral  delivery 
may  here  and  there  be  apparent;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  accounts  for  our 
impression  that  his  writing  is  at  times  labored  and  musclebound.  But  the  cost 
of  toiling  across  some  monotonous  terrain  is  more  than  compensated  for  by 
those  broad  and  impressive  prospects  which  the  journey  also  brings  to  view. 

Iain  Wilson 


Messianic  Theology  and  Christian  Faith,  by  George  A.  Riggan. 
Philadelphia:  Westminister  Press.  1967.  Pp.  208.  $6.00. 

This  book,  by  a  professor  of  Systematic  Theology  at  Hartford  Seminary 
Foundation,  addresses  itself  to  the  question,  "What  has  it  meant  historically 
that  a  man  was  called  the  Messiah,  and  by  implication,  What  does  it  mean  to 
be  a  Christian?"  Presumably,  the  implied  connection  between  these  two  ques- 
tions ought  to  be  spelled  out  with  some  care,  but  the  argument  of  the  book 
leaves  the  reader  confused  at  precisely  that  point.  It  begins  with  a  chapter 
on  Messianic  Kingship  in  Ancient  Israel,  which  outlines  the  understanding  of 
Israelite  kingship  which  has  been  reached  by  modern  Old  Testament  scholars 
(without  indicating  why  the  apparent  tautologies,  messianic  kingship  and 
royal  messianism,  should  be  used).  The  second  chapter  is  intended  to  show 
how  strongly  the  kingship  ideology  influenced  the  messages  of  the  prophets 
Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Deutero-Isaiah,  Haggai  and  Zechariah, 
and  in  it  the  author  is  sharply  critical  of  the  prophets  for  their  failure  to  break 
the  spell  of  "royal  messianism,"  with  its  illusions  about  Israel  as  a  chosen 
people  (p.  48),  Yahweh  as  a  God  who  punishes  nations  for  their  sins  (p.  56), 
and  monarchy  as  an  acceptable  form  of  government  (p.  59). 

The  significance  of  the  following  two  chapters  for  the  argument  is  never 
made  completely  clear.  They  deal  with  "eccesiatical  messianism,"  i.e.  the 
transfer  of  some  of  the  trappings  of  royalty  to  the  high  priest  in  the  post- 
exilic  period,  and  "apocalyptic  messianism,"  the  origin  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  Pharisees  (a  debatable  point),  and  which  is  said  to  have  moved  toward 
the  concept  of  a  supernatural  savior.  It  should  have  been  made  clear,  however, 
that  Messiah  is  not  a  transcendant  figure  in  any  of  the  "Pharisaic"  or  Essene 
documents  discussed  in  this  chapter,  except  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch,  and 
only  there  if  the  equation  of  Messiah  with  Son  of  Man  is  accepted  (another 
debatable  point). 
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Nothing  in  the  way  of  interpretation  or  evaluation  of  the  Jewish  messianic 
hopes  is  made  at  the  end  of  these  four  chapters  and,  strangely,  almost  no 
reference  is  made  back  to  them  in  the  final  chapter,  "New  Testament  Mes- 
sianism"  (cf.  pp.  162f).  It  begins  with  the  acceptance  of  the  judgment  of 
many  New  Testament  scholars,  that  Jesus  used  none  oi  the  "messianic" 
titles  to  refer  to  himself,  which  makes  all  that  has  gone  before  irrelevant  for 
our  understanding  of  him.  The  ensuing  discussion  of  the  Church's  beliefs 
about  Jesus  centers  on  the  meaning  of  his  death  and  resurrection,  which  were 
never  features  of  traditional  messianic  hopes.  The  author  then  presents  his 
own  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  Hebrews,  Paul's  letters,  and  the  Johan- 
nine  writings  for  the  modern  Christian.  It  is  based  on  the  conclusion  that 
"all  propositions  relative  to  Jesus'  resurrection  and  second  coming  function 
for  the  time  being  as  statements  about  generalized  patterns  of  human  exist- 
ence perceived  as  originally  and  concretely  occurring  in  him  and  in  this  world" 
(p.  170).  He  believes  that  Jesus'  words  and  work  were  both  diacritical  and 
therapeutic,  that  in  the  Christian  community  the  same  kind  of  diagnosis  and 
therapy  continued  (p.  169f.),  and  that  this  was  God.  "The  author  of  I  John 
next  perceived  that  God,  within  the  limits  of  the  androcosmic  scene,  is  identi- 
cally the  therapeutic  process  universalized  in  Jesus"  (p.  181).  "We  can  then 
quite  properly  infer,  without  violence  to  the  announced  intentions  of  Paul, 
that  within  the  conditions  of  history  the  authentic  reintegration  of  fragmented 
human  existence  is  identically  and  manifestly  God"  (p.  182). 

How  a  detailed  study  of  pre-Christian  messianic  hopes  is  related  to  this 
somewhat  existentialist  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  is  still  not  clear 
to  this  reviewer.  The  term  "messianism"  occurs  now  and  then.  The  messianism 
of  Hebrews  is  a  flaw,  for  it  "robs  of  meaning  all  history  except  that  of  the 
man  Jesus  perceived  as  the  Son  of  God"  (p.  172).  But  love,  in  I  John,  is 
"preeminently  the  messianic  event  in  the  time  being"  (p.  179f.).  Although 
"neither  Pauline  nor  Johannine  thought  fully  develops  a  theology  of  messianic 
existence  in  the  time  being"  (p.  183),  the  foundations  have  been  laid  for  such 
a  new  theology.  For  both  Paul  and  John,  Jesus  was  "uniquely  the  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  God"  (p.  184).  But  what  does  this  mean,  in  the  light  of  chapters  1-4? 
And  what  is  messianic  existence? 

The  question  which  must  be  raised  about  all  this  is  what  value  the  term, 
"Messiah,"  has  for  Christian  theology.  The  burden  of  four  chapters,  plus  part 
of  the  fifth,  of  this  book  has  been  to  show  that  the  traditional  messianic  con- 
cepts did  not  apply  to  Jesus,  and  this  is  one  of  the  generally  accepted  results 
of  modern,  Biblical  research.  Even  though  the  church  redefined  the  term  to 
make  it  fit  Jesus,  as  the  author  notes  (p.  162f.),  it  seems  clear  that  it  has  not 
been  particularly  meaningful  or  useful  to  him  in  his  own  exposition  of  the 
meaning  of  Christian  existence.  Why  then,  when  Biblical  scholarship  has  de- 
fined rather  carefully  what  "Messiah"  meant  in  Jesus'  day,  should  we  promote 
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confusion  by  speaking  of  a  new,  messianic  theology  which  apparently  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  technical  meaning  of  that  word? 

Donald  E.  Gowan 

The  Vietnam  War:  Christian  Perspectives,  edited  by  Michael  P. 
Hamilton.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans.  1967. 
Pp.  140.  $3.50. 

Michael  Hamilton,  Canon  of  Washington  Cathedral,  invited  clergymen 
representing  a  broad  spectrum  of  theological  opinion  to  address  worshipers 
at  Washington  Cathedral  on  the  subject  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Their  sermons 
and  some  additional  addresses  comprise  this  book.  Hamilton's  conviction 
is  that  while  clergymen  do  not  bring  any  particular  political  or  military  exper- 
tise to  the  debate,  they  do  bring  a  particular  vantage  point.  Their  vantage 
point  is  an  interest  transcending  parochial  commitment.  In  other  words,  they 
view  history  as  Heilsgeschichte  and  not  primarily  as  American  history  or 
Asian  history. 

Does  the  debate  look  any  different  from  that  vantage  point?  Is  the  Canon 
correct  in  assuming  that  any  such  implicit  consensus  of  primary  commit- 
ment exists?  And  can  that  transcendent  loyalty  slog  through  the  quagmire 
and  see  things  any  differently?  The  answer  to  these  questions  is,  I  think,  a 
qualified  but  clear  Yes.  The  answer  is  qualified  because  the  viewpoints  repre- 
sented differ  so  markedly.  One  preacher,  George  R.  Davis,  puts  himself 
squarely  in  the  "hawk"  camp,  though  he  does  politely  suggest  that  General 
Westmoreland  refrain  from  talk  of  "holy  war."  Most  of  these  men  have 
grave  reservations.  Some  of  them,  like  William  Coffin  of  Yale  and  Martin 
Luther  King  and  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  have  been  prominent  in  opposition 
to  the  war.  One  of  them,  Paul  Ramsey,  argues  with  tight-knit  logic  that 
"We  have  wasted  our  substance  in  riotous  moralizing  .  .  .  ,"  and  he  then  makes 
a  brief,  elusive  plea  for  the  viability  of  pacifism  as  a  perspective  from  which 
to  challenge  the  administrations's  actions.  Perhaps  the  most  moving  call  to 
both  sides  to  ground  their  weapons  comes  from  the  Reverend  Theodore  H. 
Evans,  Jr.,  recent  Priest  in  Charge  of  St.  Christopher's  Church,  Saigon.  With 
Coffin  and  others  he  is  eloquent  in  his  pleas  against  the  violence  of  American 
weaponry,  but  unlike  them  he  also  speaks  with  passion  against  Viet  Cong 
terrorism.  His  sermon  has  that  ring  of  truth  of  a  man  who  has  descended  into 
hell  and  has  shephereded  the  burdens  of  those  who  live  there. 

So  much  for  qualifications.  The  commitment  to  a  transcendent  perspective 
is  still  firm.  That  becomes  especailly  clear  in  Martin  Luther  King's  eloquent 
statement  that  duties  as  a  Christian  come  before  questions  of  expedience  as 
a  civil  rights  leader.  The  courageous  stands  taken  by  some  of  the  contributors 
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also  attest  to  their  higher  loyalty  oath. 

Of  all  the  contributors,  only  Paul  Ramsey  makes  a  serious  attempt  to  exposit 
a  text.  Evans  does  use  the  occasion  of  Passion  Sunday  to  see  his  concerns  in 
that  light.  But  most  of  the  contributors  simply  "hold  forth."  This  reviewer 
will  defend  the  rare  exception  of  preaching  without  a  text.  It  is  certainly  more 
honest  than  Coffin's  passing  nod  to  his  text.  Nevertheless,  if  the  implicit  judg- 
ment of  this  volume  of  sermons  is  that  such  issues  cannot  really  ground  them- 
selves in  texts  or  even  books  of  the  Bible  or  doctrines,  then  it  seems  doubtful 
that  the  pulpit  is  the  best  place  to  give  extensive  expression  to  one's  concern 
on  such  knotty  issues.  Since  this  reviewer  has  read  a  series  of  solid  expository 
sermons  dealing  with  Vietnam  extensively,  that  solution  can  be  demonstrated 
to  be  false.  But  the  contributors  do  raise  the  issue,  and  the  editor  either  ducks 
it  or  misses  it. 

Two  charges  so  commonly  made  against  preaching  today  hold  no  weight  against 
these  sermons.  They  are  never  out  of  touch  with  reality.  And  they  are  never 
boring. 

Peter  Fribley 

Psychiatry  and  Pastoral  Care,  by  Edgar  Draper.  (Successful  Pastoral 
Counseling)  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall.  1965.  Pp.  132. 
S2.95. 

This  book  is  the  third  of  this  series  to  be  reviewed  in  PERSPECTIVE  and  by 
far  the  best.  Dr.  Draper,  a  psychiatrist-minister,  urges  the  clergy  to  use  their 
own  innate  sensitivity,  professional  training,  and  experience  with  human  beings 
to  make  more  careful  diagnosis  of  the  problems  of  people  before  rushing  in 
with  the  remedy.  It  is  a  plea  for  us  to  look  more  carefully  at  what  we  see  be- 
fore us,  to  ask  some  careful  questions  and  then  to  come  to  some  conclusions. 
He  even  makes  several  practical  suggestions  as  to  how  to  go  about  all  this.  The 
book  should  cause  the  reader  to  feel  more  capable  of  pastoral  care  and  less 
dependent  on  psychiatry  for  all  the  answers. 

An  additional  bonus  is  the  author's  discussion  of  "Pastoral  Treatment"  as 
he  prefers  to  call  pastoral  care.  He  is  not  afraid  to  call  what  the  pastor  does 
a  form  of  psychotherapy  in  which  the  therapist  is  a  pastor.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  draw  hard  and  fast  lines  between  whom  the  pastor  should  see  in  counseling 
and  whom  he  should  refer  to  a  psychiatrist.  His  discussion  reasonably  takes 
into  consideration  certain  variables  like  the  pastor's  training,  skill,  experience, 
supervision  as  the  most  important  factors  in  the  referral  decision.  This  chapter 
speaks  directly  to  numerous  questions  which  the  reviewer  hears  the  clergy 
asking  continually. 
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The  weakness  of  the  book  lies  in  its  failure  to  be  more  careful  in  defining 
the  nature  of  pastoral  care  either  with  a  theological  definition  or  simply  in 
terms  of  what  the  author  means  by  the  term.  He  seems  at  one  point  to  be 
addressing  himself  to  the  whole  field  of  pastoral  work,  but  then  most  of  what 
he  says  is  related  to  pastoral  counseling  in  particular.  The  last  chapter  on 
religion  as  a  human  resource  is  extremely  weak.  It  treats  faith  purely  as  a 
psychological  means  of  meeting  individual  needs. 

The  psychiatric  aspects  of  Dr.  Draper's  identity  seem  to  have  overshadowed 
his  ministerial  identity.  In  fact,  one  might  say  that  he  does  what  he  warns  us 
against  doing— suggesting  a  remedy  without  a  very  careful  diagnosis  of  the 
meaning  of  pastoral  care,  the  role  of  the  minister  as  pastor  and  the  theological 
nature  of  faith.  It  just  so  happens  that  his  remedy  is  not  a  bad  idea  at  all. 

Neil  R.  Paylor 


The  Land  of  the  Bible:  A  Historical  Geography,  by  Yohanan  Aharoni. 
Translated  by  A.  F.  Rainey.  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press.  1967. 
Pp.409.  S7.95. 

The  translation  into  English  of  this  work  of  an  outstanding  Israeli  scholar 
should  be  greeted  with  considerable  acclaim.  The  author  is  not  only  thoroughly 
knowledgeable  in  the  history,  geography,  and  archaeology  of  Palestine  but  is 
also  well  acquainted  with  the  major  relevant  literature  of  other  scholars  such 
as  Alt,  Noth,  Albright,  Mazar,  and  others.  He  has  combined  most  conveniently 
all  of  the  up-to-date  material  available  to  us  for  rendering  a  historical  geography. 

Part  I  begins  by  surveying  the  general  setting  of  Palestine  and  briefly  describ- 
ing the  geographical  sections,  the  roads  and  highways,  and  the  boundaries  of 
the  land.  But  of  more  particular  value  are  the  two  chapters  which  conclude 
Part  I.  The  first  lists,  describes,  analyzes,  and  dates  the  major  historical  sources 
now  available,  including  passages  from  the  Bible  itself,  extra-Biblical  texts  from 
Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  Palestine,  and  the  results  of  archaeological  excava- 
tion and  survey.  For  instance,  the  Levitical  cities  are  dated  to  the  time  of  David 
and  the  districts  of  Joshua  15  to  the  reign  of  Jehoshophat. 

The  second  of  these  chapters  reveals  to  the  reader  the  intricacies  of  Toponomy, 
the  study  of  place  names.  Charts  and  numerous  examples  show  how  place 
names  were  transcribed  in  the  various  ancient  languages  and  how  difficulties 
result  in  understanding  many  ancient  sources.  Also,  principles  of  site  identifica- 
tion are  set  forth  with  the  cautions  that  must  be  taken. 

Part  II  is  a  survey  of  Palestine  through  the  ages  in  which  the  considerations 
of  Part  I  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  history  of  the  land.  As  the  author  unfolds 
the  history,  the  geographical  information  from  a  dozen  literary  sources  are 
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charted  and  mapped.  Included  are  the  place  names  from  the  Egyptian  execra- 
tion texts,  the  Amarna  letters,  the  Mesha  Stele,  the  Samaria  Ostraca,  as  well 
as  from  the  annals  of  Thutmose  III  (119  names  in  this  list  alone!),  Seti  I, 
Sennacherib,  and  others. 

The  lengthy  chapter  (80  pages)  on  the  Israelite  conquest  and  settlement 
offers  a  balanced  picture  of  that  much  debated  period.  Although  many  earlier 
archaeologists  failed  to  see  the  nature  of  various  Biblical  passages  dealing  with 
Israel's  early  history,  Aharoni  is  quick  to  point  out  that  "archaeological  research 
has  shown  that  one  cannot  depend  upon  the  traditions  about  the  conquest  of 
Jericho  and  Ai .  .  .  .  Evidently,  these  stories  are  popular  aetiological  legends 
faithfully  describing  the  situation  in  the  period  of  the  Judges  in  which  Israelite 
villages  were  founded  on  the  ruins  of  these  ancient  mounds,  but  one  may  not 
use  them  to  reconstruct  the  course  of  the  Israelite  conquest"  (p.  192).  Some 
German  scholars  would  retort  that  one  hardly  needed  archaeological  evidence 
for  such  a  conclusion,  for  the  same  results  were  reached  years  ago  by  the  study 
of  the  Biblical  texts  themselves!  Aharoni  sees  the  complexity  in  understanding 
the  conquest  and  settlement,  but  he  summarizes  by  affirming  that  "all  of  the 
sources  available  to  us  testify  to  a  general  and  energetic  striving  by  the  tribes 
to  convert  to  agriculture  and  permanent  habitation,  and  the  main  stages  of 
settlement  in  the  hill  country  was  apparently  completed  in  a  relatively  short 
time"  (p.  176). 

Appendix  I  is  a  chronological  table  which  relates  the  history  of  Palestine 
to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  ancient  Middle  East.  Appendix  II  lists  some  400  site 
identifications,  some  of  which  will  undoubtedly  prove  inaccurate  as  more 
information  comes  to  light,  but  the  list  is  the  only  one  this  reviewer  knows 
that  gives  both  the  Arabic  and  the  Modern  Hebrew  names  for  the  sites— an 
aid  that  is  of  increasing  value  in  the  light  of  the  current  changes  on  the  map 
of  Palestine  that  are  taking  place  today.  The  indexes  of  Biblical  passages  and 
of  geographical  names  make  easy  reference  possible. 

This  book  is  not  for  the  casual  reader  with  mere  tourist  interest— it  has  no 
pictures!  But  it  is  for  the  reader  who  wants  at  his  fingertips  an  authoritative 
account  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  about  the  history  and  geography 
of  Palestine. 

A.  Vanlier  Hunter 


Bishop  Pike:  Ham,  Heretic  or  Hero?,  by  Frederick  Morris.  Grand 
Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  1967.  Pp.  32.  85</.  (paper) 
The  Bishop  Pike  Affair,  by  William  Stringfellow  &  Anthony  Towne. 
New  York  and  Evanston:  Harper  &  Row.  1967.  Pp.  249.  $2.25. 
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If  This  Be  Heresy,  by  James  A.  Pike.  New  York  and  Evanston: 
Harper  &  Row.  1967.  Pp.  197.  $4.95. 

Here  are  three  books  all  concerning  the  famous  Bishop  Pike.  The  first  is  by 
a  fellow  bishop  who  would  like  us  to  believe  he  is  sympathetic  and  under- 
standing; but  he  fails  to  convince.  The  second  is  by  a  pair  of  scholars  who 
wanted  to  write  a  non-partisan  account  of  the  censure,  but  couldn't.  The 
final  book,  by  Pike  himself,  sets  forth  his  own  basic  affirmations  of  faith. 
They  appear  to  be  strictly  his  own. 

Bishop  Pike:  Ham,  Heretic  or  Hero?  is  a  rather  feeble  attempt  by  Bishop 
Frederick  Morris  to  interpret  Pike  to  the  public.  The  book  is  much  too  brief 
to  be  helpful.  The  most  one  can  say  for  the  author  is  that  he  is  not  insensitive 
to  the  positive  benefits  of  the  Pike  challenge. 

Understandably,  Episcopalians  are  easily  stirred  by  the  words  of  Bishop 
Pike.  After  all,  he  is  one  of  their  own.  Strong,  even  violent,  reaction  to  such 
a  fearless  iconoclast  is  expected.  The  Bishop  Pike  Affair  is  a  book  of  reaction. 
It  tells  about  the  Bishop's  "trial,"  his  accusers,  prosecutors  and  defenders 
who  are  all  fellow  clergy  and,  for  the  most  part,  fellow  bishops. 

William  Stringfellow  is  a  lawyer,  a  scholar,  and  a  dedicated  Episcopal  layman 
known  for  incisive  writing  and  speaking  about  the  church.  Anthony  Towne  is 
a  poet  who  has  been  published  by  the  New  Yorker.  Together  they  have  written 
a  book  that  is  fascinating,  highly  readable,  witty  as  well  as  informative.  They 
open  a  window  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  permit  their  readers  to  look  in- 
side while  church  leaders  deliberate.  Readers  will  be  fascinated,  sometimes 
angered  or  embarrassed,  but  never  bored.  All  the  conversations  are— public  and 
private,  from  the  top  level  to  the  bottom,  from  the  highly  theological  to  the 
purely  personal  and  vindictive.  If  one  is  interested  in  knowing  the  effect  of 
Bishop  Pike  on  his  Church  he  will  find  it  all  here,  for  this  is  the  inside  story  of 
the  "Wheeling  censure"  and  all  the  people  involved  in  it. 

Evidently,  If  This  Be  Heresy  was  brewing  during  and  after  the  censure 
experience  at  Wheeling.  A  softer  line  from  Bishop  Pike  might  be  expected  or 
at  least  an  effort  to  align  his  views  with  the  accepted  doctrines  of  his  church- 
not  a  compromise,  or  an  explaining  away,  but  a  serious  effort  to  communicate 
with  the  antagonized.  You'll  find  no  such  effort  in  these  pages.  The  Bishop  is 
still  determined  to  ask  serious  questions  about  the  faith,  ripping  away  what 
is,  for  him,  "excess  baggage."  For  his  candor  we  continue  to  be  grateful. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  the  first  Pike  book  that  the  reviewer  has  read.  Perhaps 
other  books  were  clearer  as  to  methodology:  this  one  seemed  confusing.  As 
for  basic  affirmations  of  faith,  the  book  is  disappointing.  There  is  great  con- 
centration on  what  might  be-  termed  the  speculative  fringes  of  the  faith,  for 
instance  in  his  chapter  on  life  after  death.  With  regard  to  great  doctrines 
of  the  faith,  the  Bishop  is  ruthless  in  demolishing  his  own  interpretation 
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of  them,  but  his  interpretations  are  obscure  and  inaccurate.  He  succeeds  only 
in  destroying  straw  men. 

Here  is  a  man  under  very  great  pressure.  Pressure  is  coming  from  all  direc- 
tions, including  from  within.  A  man  under  such  stress  can  often  produce  a 
great  book.  In  this  case,  it  didn't  happen. 

C.  C.  W.  Idler 


The  Church  Creative,  edited  by  M.  Edward  Clark,  William  L. 
Malcomson  and  Warren  Lane  Molton.  Nashville:  Abingdon  Press. 
1967.  Pp.  208.  S4.50. 

By  now  there  are  a  number  of  books  on  the  subject  of  church  renewal. 
Though  there  are  few  good  titles  left,  three  members  of  the  faculty  of  Central 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Kansas  City  have  selected  a  good  one,  The 
Church  Creative.  Their  book  is  another  anthology  of  stories  of  how  churches 
have  attempted  to  be  relevant  to  the  changing  world. 

The  three  editors  are  disturbed  that  so  many  books  have  written  off  the 
parish  church  as  "if  not  dead,  at  least  terminally  ill."  (p. 9)  They  think  it  un- 
fortunate that  the  effect  of  such  writing  "has  been  to  convince  some  people 
that  the  only  places  where  anything  is  happening  of  consequence  are  out- 
side the  structure  of  the  local  congregation."  (p. 9) 

To  counteract  the  influence  of  negative  books  the  three  professors  offer 
18  essays  as  "evidence  of  creative  ministry."  The  distinction  between  this 
phrase  (creative  ministry)  and  the  title  of  the  book  is  worth  noting  for  the 
essays  which  follow  give  evidence  not  of  creative  institutions  (whatever  they 
may  be  like)  but  of  creative  individuals  (usually  pastors)  who  are  willing  to 
try  new  things  and  able  to  persuade  others  to  follow. 

But  the  stories  do  not  quite  prove  the  point  which  the  editors  intended, 
that  is,  the  validity  and  creativity  of  the  congregation.  Several  stories  tell  of 
rather  interesting  experiments  by  congregations  with  children,  youth,  lay  or 
older  people's  education.  Several  recount  service  projects  supported  by  con- 
gregations. Three  tell  of  "congregations"  which  have  gathered  into  non- 
traditional  and  highly  flexible  patterns  of  activity— the  most  interesting  to 
me  is  the  experience  of  Christ  Church,  Burlington,  Vermont,  which  began 
twelve  years  ago  and  now  has  a  vital  congregational  life  without  a  church 
building.  The  rest  of  the  stories  are  about  projects  initiated  by  councils  of 
churches,  interfaith  committees  or  mission  agencies. 

While  creativity  is  usually  to  be  commended,  it  is  not  a  virtue  in  itself, 
nor  is  it  an  assurance  of  "church  renewal"  (whatever  that  means).  Develop- 
ing new  forms  to  express  the  contemporary  Christian  mission  raises  more 
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basic  issues  than  the  editors  suggest.  Though  they  contend  that  these  stories 
should  not  be  taken  as  "how  to  do  it"  accounts,  they  do  not  provide  a 
critique  of  the  eighteen  programs  from  the  perspective  of  basic  issues  raised. 
Thus,  The  Church  Creative,  as  an  anthology  of  some  interesting  programs, 
can  and  should  lead  us  to  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  problems  of 
church  renewal. 

J.  Gordon  Chamberlin 

Southern  Churches  in  Crisis,  by  Samuel  S.  Hill,  Jr.  New  York: 
Holt,  Rhinehart  and  Winston.  1967.  Pp.  234.  $5.95. 

The  dust  jacket,  fractured  "stars  and  bars,"  graphically  symbolizes  the 
crisis  that  the  old-time  religion  of  the  southern  church  is  out  of  line  with 
the  culture  of  the  south  which  today  is  being  shaped  by  revolutionary  and 
dynamic  progress.  Dr.  Hill,  a  Southern  Baptist,  highlights  this  crisis  by  ex- 
amining the  quality  and  the  potential  of  popular  southern  religion  and  by 
presenting  an  analysis  that  may  be  utilized  by  the  churches  themselves  as 
they  seek  to  diagnose  their  malady. 

He  finds  that  in  the  past  southern  religion  has  walked  hand  in  hand  with 
the  peculiar  subculture  of  the  south.  This  has  been  a  long  and  pleasant 
union  with  the  church  happy  in  its  homeland  and  the  homeland  happy  with 
its  church.  Today  southern  culture  is  going  through  a  radical  transformation, 
but  southern  religion  is  intransigent.  This  religion  is  characterized  as  an  amal- 
gam of  revivalism  that  places  decisive  stress  on  the  memorable,  emotional 
moment  of  conversion  and  fundamentalism  that  calls  for  assent  to  a  short 
catalog  of  doctrines.  Theology  has  been  relegated  to  the  periphery,  worship 
and  evangelism  are  divorced,  the  importance  of  worship  is  minimized,  and 
ethics  are  conceived  only  in  individualistic  terms.  In  relationship  to  historic 
Christianity  popular  southern  religion  is  found  to  be  radical  and  heterodox. 

This  popular  southern  religion,  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  qualities,  was 
barely  adequate  for  old  times.  Today  it  needs  a  major  overhauling  if  it  is  to 
survive.  Southern  religion  must  develop  a  sense  of  history  that  would  enable 
it  to  be  alert  to  the  church's  empirical  nature  within  society.  The  ambiguity 
of  an  anticreedal  tradition  must  be  overcome  by  theological  objectification. 
There  must  be  commitment  to  more  objective  forms  of  worship  in  place  of 
subjective  understanding.  Provinciality  can  be  overcome  by  a  church  structure 
that  will  facilitate  self  evaluation  and  requisite  change.  The  final  way  out  of 
sectarianism  is  by  thoroughgoing  ecumenical  involvement. 

This  is  a  very  provocative  book  which  has  discerned  not  only  the  flesh  and 
bones  but  the  life  blood  of  southern  religion.  The  argument  moves  readily 
and  is  well  documented  by  theological,  historical,  and  sociological  sources. 
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The  sole  exception  to  this  flowing  presentation  is  the  chapter  "Church  Type, 
Sect  Type"  where  the  technical  classification  of  Weber  and  Troeltsch  is 
employed  as  a  methodological  tool.  The  information  presented  within  this 
chapter  contributes  to  a  total  understanding  of  the  southern  church,  but 
the  argument  is  not  as  coherent  as  it  is  in  the  rest  of  the  book. 

While  reading,  the  reviewer  constantly  speculated  what  would  be  the  re- 
action of  a  southern  churchman.  In  the  publisher's  announcement  sheet 
one  well  known  southern  pastor  spoke  of  the  book  as  an  "emancipation." 
However  one  can  only  conjecture  the  reaction  of  others  and  wonder  if  Dr. 
Hill's  call  for  reform  will  be  heard  in  the  south.  On  the  other  hand  the  review- 
er found  some  of  the  features  of  southern  popular  religion  existing  within 
western  Pennsylvania  and  wished  that  a  similar  historic,  theological,  and 
sociological  study  of  religion  in  the  "heartland  of  Presbyteriansim"  would  be 
made. 

Howard  Eshbaugh  '56 


Christ  in  India:  Essays  Toward  a  Hindu-Christian  Dialogue  by  Bede 
Griffiths.  New  York:  Scribners.  1966.  Pp.  249.  $4.95. 

Dom  Griffiths  writes  as  one  of  the  two  founders,  in  1958,  of  Kurisumala 
Ashram,  a  monastery  of  the  Syrian  rite,  in  South  India.  Through  Christian  con- 
templative and  active  life  the  fifteen  members  of  the  monastery  are  seeking 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Hindu-Christian  dialogue  productive  for  the  spiritual 
need  of  contemporary  man.  Dom  Griffiths'  essays  are  part  of  that  effort. 

The  essential  problem  of  the  modern  world,  says  Dom  Griffiths,  is  to  recover 
what  the  new  civilization  of  science  and  technology  is  losing:  the  sense  of  the 
absolute,  of  the  unconditioned,  through  which  man  can  find  ultimate  meaning 
and  commitment.  The  answer  can  be  found  only  in  a  meeting  among  the 
religions  of  the  world.  Where  Christianity  and  Hinduism  are  concerned,  Chris- 
tians are  required  to  move  out  from  their  fundamental  religious  experience  of 
communion  with  God  through  Christ  to  meet  Hindus  in  their  fundamental 
religious  experience  of  communion  with  the  divine  ultimate  through  all  world 
forms. 

In  exploring  the  nature  of  a  proper  and  creative  encounter  of  Christianity 
with  Hinduism,  Dom  Griffiths  understands  what  Christians  will  increasingly 
be  called  upon  to  do  as  modern  communication  brings  East  and  West  more 
and  more  together.  Significantly,  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evange- 
lism of  the  WCC  is  now  in  touch  with  fourteen  African  and  Asian  study  centers 
engaged  in  studying  the  presentation  of  the  Gospel  to  non-Christian  religions. 
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It  is  pertinent  to  observe  that  Dom  Griffiths  comments:  "Ultimately  a 
Hindu  will  not  be  convinced  by  arguments,  but  by  a  life  lived  in  the  closest 
intimacy  with  God." 

Walter  R.  Clyde 


Jesus  of  Nazareth:  Saviour  and  Lord,  edited  by  Carl  F.  H.  Henry. 
Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans.  1966.  Pp.  277.  $5.95. 

Although  several  articles  consider  the  problem  of  the  historical  Jesus,  the 
title  is  somewhat  misleading,  for  the  general  areas  discussed  in  this  symposium 
are  theology,  history,  revelation,  and  thought.  These  subjects  are  to  be  viewed 
from  the  "perspective  of  historic  Christian  faith"  by  men  who  emphasize 
evangelical  concerns  and  convictions. 

With  this  as  background  the  question  is  raised  as  to  what  these  principles 
are  and  whether  they  really  bind  these  scholars  together.  A  perusal  does 
yield  a  common  negative  factor  —  opposition  to  Bultmannian  thought.  This 
is  often,  but  not  always,  linked  with  contention  with  the  Barthian  perspective. 
One  is  confounded  further  when  one  contributor,  Keith  Kantzer,  places 
another  contributor,  Paul  Althaus,  outside  the  evangelical  school.  One  can  find 
some  strange  "evangelical"  principles— e.g.  B.  Van  Elderen's  appeal  for  use 
of  the  "Sitz  im  Leben  des  Verfasser"  and  Clark  Pinnock's  description  of  the 
various  resurrection  accounts  as  "polyphony"  and  salvation  through  "contem- 
plation" of  redemptive  acts  of  the  past!  Who  is  an  "evangelical?" 

The  first  article  is  by  the  editor,  Carl  F.  H.  Henry  on  "Cross  Currents  in 
Contemporary  Theology".  It  is  meant  to  set  the  stage  for  what  follows  by 
giving  an  appraisal  of  the  present  situation  in  theology.  Unfortunately  the 
presentation  is  limited  to  continental  theology  with  no  mention  of  Anglo- 
American  activity.  One  might  conjecture  that  the  editor  believes  that  there 
is  nothing  of  value  taking  place  within  this  sphere,  but  it  is  more  likely  that 
this  is  simply  an  omission  since  the  article  is  similar  to  a  series  written  for 
Christianity  Today  after  Dr.  Henry's  tour  of  Europe. 

The  remaining  articles  examine  particular  aspects  of  history  and  revelation. 
The  exception  to  this  is  the  one  on  "The  Last  Days  of  Qumran"  by  R.  Laird 
Harris.  It  is  well  written  but  it  does  not  fit  into  the  scheme  of  the  book. 
Several  of  the  contributions  merit  mention:  F.  F.  Bruce— "History  and 
Gospel,"  Everett  F.  Harrison— "Gemeindetheologie:  The  Bane  of  Gospel 
Criticism,"  and  James  P.  Martin— "Faith  as  Historical  Understanding." 

As  a  whole  the  articles  give  able  analyses  of  the  problems  discussed,  accurate- 
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ly  pinpointing  the  weaknesses  and  deficiencies  of  others,  especially  Bultmann. 
However,  there  is  little  freshness  and  no  cutting  edge  to  their  arguments. 
There  is  a  denial  of  a  return  to  positivism  but  no  constructive  program. 

Howard  Eshbaugh  '56 

Introduction  to  the  Bible  by  Pierre  Grelot.  Translated  by  G.  Patrick 
Campbell.  New  York:  Herder  &  Herder.  1967.  Pp.  436.  $7.50. 

This  is  an  admirably  written  work.  It  contains  nineteen  chapters  through 
which  we  progress  from  introductory  comments  about  the  nature  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Bible,  to  a  consideration  of  the  themes  of  the  Biblical  texts 
(including  a  consideration  of  the  phenomenon  of  prophecy,  Judaism  at  the 
time  of  Christ,  the  key  ideas  of  Judaism,  and  so  forth)  and  to  a  concluding 
chapter  on  "The  Bible,  Word  of  Life."  It  is  in  the  final  chapter  that  Protes- 
tants will  undoubtedly  find  their  most  disagreement.  On  the  whole,  the  book 
is  good;  in  almost  all  areas,  it  reflects  the  most  up-to-date  scholarship.  How- 
ever, one  cannot  help  criticizing  its  absolute  lack  of  reference  to  well-known 
Protestant  scholarly  work— since  so  much  of  the  material  of,  e.g.,  Wellhausen, 
Westermann,  von  Rad,  and  others  seems  to  lie  beneath  the  surface  in  the  O.  T. 
discussions  and  the  hand  of  Bultmann,  Dodd,  and  others  is  visible  through 
the  chapters  on  the  N.  T. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  enlightening  aspects  of  the  book  is  that 
each  chapter  contains  texts  for  reference  apart  from  the  Bible,  ranging  from 
the  Merneptah  Stele  to  the  Targum  to  Ignatius  of  Antioch.  For  those  interest- 
ed in  this  sort  of  thing,  a  lengthy  section  is  devoted  to  the  pertinent  passages 
in  Pius  XII's  Divino  Afflante  Spiritu,  which  is  in  many  respects  the  Magna 
Carta  of  modern  Roman  Biblical  scholarship.  Each  chapter  also  contains 
bibliography,  which  as  we  mentioned  above  is  all  Roman  Catholic,  plus  study 
guides  for  those  who  will  study  the  Bible  in  depth  using  the  book  as  a  secondary 
tool.  Good  indexes  enhance  the  value  of  the  book.  In  all,  it  is  a  very  worth- 
while investment.  Grelot  manages  to  make  the  gradual  development  of  the 
people  of  God  an  exciting  account,  while  retaining  the  scholarly  perspective. 

Jay  C.  Rochelle,  Pastor, 
Ascension  Lutheran  Church,  Pitts 

Crusade  Hymn  Stories,  edited  by  Cliff  Barrows.  Chicago:  Hope 
Publishing  Co.  1967.  Pp.  158.  $3.50. 

This  little  volume  is  not,  as  the  title  would  suggest,  another  book  containing 
stories  of  hymns  and  their  authors  of  which  we  now  have  so  many.  It  is,  rather, 
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a  series  of  brief  discussions  (less  than  two  pages)  on  fifty-two  of  the  hymns 
and  gospel  songs  in  the  Billy  Graham  hymnbook.  These  discussions  are,  for 
the  most  part,  either  expositions  of  the  content  of  the  hymns  or  little  homilies 
inspired  by  them,  and  Scripture  references,  of  course,  are  numerous.  Thus 
the  book  is  more  of  an  aid  to  devotions  than  a  source  of  information. 

Edited  by  Choir  Director  Cliff  Barrows,  the  writing  is  done  by  Mr.  Barrows, 
Billy  Graham,  George  Beverly  Shea,  Ted  Smith  and  Don  Hustad.  The  hymns 
and  gospel  songs  chosen  represent  a  wide  range  from  "In  the  Garden,"  "Re- 
vive Us  Again,"  "Just  As  I  Am,"  and  "I  Will  Sing  of  My  Redeemer"  to  "All 
Creatures  of  Our  God  and  King,"  "O  Come,  O  Come,  Emmanual,"  "Be  Thou 
My  Vision,"  and  "For  All  the  Saints  Who  From  Their  Labors  Rest." 

Used  with  the  hymnbook  and  the  Bible,  this  can  be  a  useful  aid  for  private 
devotions  or  family  worship  as  well  as  for  brief  worship  periods  in  church 
school  and  organizational  meetings. 

Howard  L.  Ralston 

The  Irreversible  Decision:  1939-1950,  by  Robert  C.  Batchelder. 
New  York:  Macmillan  Company.  1965.  Pp.  306.  $2.45.  (paper) 

This  book,  which  was  originally  published  in  1961,  has  reappeared  in  paper- 
back form,  and  our  readers'  attention  is  called  to  it  now  because  it  is  more 
than  a  reliable  and  readable  account  of  how  our  present  era  began,  with  the 
making  and  dropping  of  the  first  atomic  bomb,  but  is  also  a  valuable  introduc- 
tion to  the  ways  in  which  decisions  in  time  of  war  are  really  made  and  how 
ethical  considerations  affect  them.  In  these  times,  when  the  morality  of  our 
involvement  in  Viet  Nam  is  such  a  hotly  debated  issue,  the  reading  of  such  a 
book  may  provide  valuable  perspectives  on  how  and  why  statesmen  make 
their  decisions  and  the  extent  to  which  ethical  concerns  may  be  brought  to 
bear  on  national  policy. 

Donald  E.  Gowan 
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In  this  Issue: 


Before  his  recent,  untimely  death,  Professor  FRANK  DIXON  McCLOY,  JR. 
had  prepared  a  brief  essay  intended  for  publication.  Arrangements  for  doing 
so  had  not  been  made,  and  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  include  it  in  this 
issue  as  our  expression  of  tribute  to  his  memory.  We  are  confident  that  his 
colleagues,  former  students,  and  friends  will  appreciate  owning  something 
from  his  pen  which  is  typical  of  his  thought  and  expressive  of  his  literary 
style.  As  a  historian  and  as  one  concerned  for  the  present  life  and  work  of 
the  church  and  its  ministry  in  the  world,  Dr.  McCloy  prepared  an  apology 
for  some  values  whose  eclipse  in  much  of  the  contemporary  scene  he  felt  to 
be  unfortunate. 

MARTIN  MARTY  opens  a  window  towards  the  future,  noting  that  the  day 
of  the  "Secular  Theology"  has  turned  out  to  be  a  brief  one  that  seems  al- 
ready to  have  passed.  While  its  emphases  brought  contributions  of  real  value 
which  ought  not  to  be  lost,  its  closed,  positivistic  conception  of  man  as 
"come  of  age,"  with  his  future  now  in  hand,  is  no  longer  able  to  stifle  the 
resurgence  of  the  question  of  transcendence.  He  suggests  that  the  theology 
after  the  "Secular  Theology"  must  come  to  terms  not  only  with  the  Christ 
of  the  "here  and  now,"  but  also  with  the  Christ  of  the  "there  and  then." 

PETER  BERGER,  in  conversational,  informal  style,  discusses  theological 
education  as  viewed  by  a  sociologist.  Our  readers  are  now  invited  to  share 
with  the  faculty  of  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  the  stimulating  hour  he 
brought  to  one  of  their  meetings.  Dr.  Berger  offers  suggestions  that  are 
somewhat  surprising  in  their  implications  for  seminary  curriculum-building 
in  our  age  of  constantly  changing  fashions  with  their  insistent  pressures. 

PAUL  LAPP  is  introduced  here  as  our  Professor-elect  of  Old  Testament.  He 
raises  Job's  ancient  question,  "If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again?"  and  brings 
us  a  study  of  the  Old  Testament  views  of  death,  combining  textual  and 
archaeological  evidence  concerning  them.  The  theological  significance  of 
the  burial  practices  in  Israel  and  the  ancient  Near  East  as  understood  on 
the  basis  of  this  evidence  is  estimated. 

DONALD  E.  GOWAN  offers  still  another  Old  Testament  study.  Originally 
presented  as  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature, 
the  article  provides  an  argument  for  the  presence  in  the  book  of  the  prophet, 
Habakkuk,  of  elements  common  to  the  wisdom  movement  in  Israel.  Dr. 
Gowan  suggests  that  this  phenomenon  might  call  for  an  approach  to  Old 
Testament  theology  that  would  take  into  account  the  pervasiveness  of  wis- 
dom in  the  life  of  Israel  as  well  as  its  cultus,  the  covenant,  or  Heilsgeschichte 
which  are  commonly  used  as  organizing  schemes  for  that  theology. 
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HE  recent  decisions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  to  allow  the 
use  of  English  in  the  liturgy  instead  of  the  ancient  Latin  raises  the 
question  of  religious  culture,  the  values  and  excellencies  that  compose 
a  tradition  and  are  jeopardized  by  the  "updating"  of  the  church's 
mission.  The  Latin  language  and  the  mentality  of  ancient  Rome  in 
such  matters  as  jurisprudence,  ethics,  administration  have  long  played 
dominant  roles  in  the  church  of  the  West.  It  was  a  resurgent  Latin  cul- 
ture from  North  Africa  at  the  close  of  the  second  century  after  Christ 
in  the  persons  of  Septimus  Severus  as  emperor  and  Victor  I  as  bishop 
that  gained  control  of  the  foreign  colonies  of  cosmopolitan  Rome, 
among  which  was  that  of  the  Greek-speaking  Christians.  The  older 
language  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  of  the  post-Apostolic  Fathers, 
Clement,  Hermas  and  Justin  Martyr,  and  of  their  services  of  instruc- 
tion and  Lord's  Supper  disappeared  before  the  Latin  of  the  army,  the 
law  court,  the  marketplace.  For  thirteen  hundred  years  the  church  in 
the  West  was  a  Latin-speaking  institution  until  the  Reformation  and 
the  rise  of  the  national  tongues  to  carry  Bible,  prayer  and  sermon  into 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  post-Tridentine  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
however,  has  preserved  through  these  last  four  centuries  the  ancient 
heritage  enclosed  in  the  language  of  ancient  Rome  and  reserved  to  the 
clergy  and  the  learned  elite.  The  Vulgate,  the  Roman  missal,  the  Bre- 
viary, the  Corpus  Juris  Canonicis  have  kept  alive  and  glowing  the 
majestic  sonorities  and  lapidary  compression  of  the  Latin  tongue.  A 
rich  and  varied  culture  lies  within  the  very  texts— Scriptural,  litur- 
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gical,  legal— of  these  fundamental  volumes  of  the  Roman  Church.  The 
finest  Latin  hymns  are  enshrined  in  the  Canoncial  Offices  together  witl 
choice  cullings  from  the  writings  of  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Gregory  the 
Great.  A  lectionary  of  Biblical  passages  following  the  events  of  the 
liturgical  year  offers  a  full  cycle  of  revealed  truth.  The  mighty  struc- 
ture will  now  be  stripped  of  its  ancient  Latin  vestments  and  be  re- 
clothed  in  the  common  tongue  of  twentieth-century  men.  This  means 
that  a  new  Roman  Catholic  culture  is  in  the  making.  New  music,  new 
liturgical  phrases,  new  experiences  of  worship,  new  insights  into  the 
meaning  of  the  Mass,  the  Offices,  the  various  rituals  of  Baptism,  and 
the  other  sacraments  will  come  into  the  consciousness  of  the  devout 
Catholic  and  in  time  will  penetrate  that  of  the  nominal  Catholic.  It 
will  take  place  not  only  in  English-speaking  America,  but  in  all  of  the 
nations  where  the  church  extends  its  mission. 

The  enterprise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  stirrings  of  a  similar  movement  in  Eastern  Orthodoxy  in 
breaking  through  a  language  shell  and  therewith  a  cultural  encasement 
is  cause  for  us  in  Western  English-speaking  Protestantism  to  take  a 
look  at  our  own  linguistic  and  cultural  heritage.  Religious  cultures  can 
wither  and  die,  or  be  broken  and  discarded  by  inner  growth,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Roman  Church  today.  The  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
is  strewn  with  the  fragments  and  relics  of  once  vital,  creative,  pulsa- 
ting cultures.  The  late  Werner  Jaeger,  probably  the  last  and  greatest 
of  German  classical  philologians,  spent  much  time  and  energy  in  ana- 
lyzing the  final  phase  of  an  ancient  culture,  the  Hellenic-Christian 
synthesis  of  the  fourth  century,  which  reached  its  finest  flowering  in 
the  Cappadocian  Fathers.  He  introduced  the  word  "paideia"  into  our 
language,  a  Greek  word  that  bespeaks  all  that  is  of  excellence  and  vir- 
tue in  a  civilization,  and  which  is  to  be  handed  down  reverently  throug 
education  to  oncoming  generations.  For  those  who  bear  a  double  com- 
mitment to  the  Christian  Gospel  and  to  the  glory  of  Hellas  the  path 
marked  out  by  Jaeger  makes  an  exciting  and  joyous  pilgrimage.  Not 
only  has  it  disclosed  a  new  terrain  for  scholars  to  explore,  as  is  evi- 
denced in  the  papers  read  and  seminars  conducted  in  the  last  decade 
by  the  International  Patristic  Conference  at  Oxford  University,  but 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  has  found  in  this  fourth-century  achieve- 
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merit  of  that  church  and  its  contemporary  culture  a  pattern  for  solv- 
ing present-day  conflicts  between  faith  and  life. 

Many  other  cultural  patterns  were  created  as  Christianity  confronted 
and  penetrated  old  civilizations,  such  as  Syria  and  Egypt,  or  rampant 
new  forces  from  Asia  and  the  North,  such  as  the  Slavs  and  the  Goths. 
Even  in  comparatively  modern  times  we  can  see  new  formations  and 
cultural  configurations  arising  here  in  America  as  the  Christian  church 
moved  into  the  Middle  West  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Germans 
who  migrated  to  the  new  world  after  the  political  uprisings  of  1848  in 
Europe  brought  a  high  culture  of  theology,  literature  and  music  into 
Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  and  established  schools  to  nurture  and 
transmit  it.  Similarly  the  Dutch,  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  brought 
to  this  country  each  its  own  "paideia"  of  religion,  literature,  arts, 
morals  and  language.  The  story  of  the  death  of  these  cultures  and 
their  disappearance  from  the  American  scene  under  the  frenzy  of  the 
First  World  War  and  the  mysterious  compulsion  to  uniformity  through- 
out our  nation  is  a  melancholy  one. 

It  is  my  thought  to  define  and  reflect  on  what  might  be  called  a 
British-American  Protestant  "paideia,"  by  which  I  mean  a  body  of 
values,  virtues  and  excellencies  which  have  developed  in  the  religi- 
ous culture  of  Christianity  as  expressed  within  English-speaking 
peoples.  Historically  and  geographically  it  begins  in  Great  Britain 
with  the  Reformation  in  England  and  Scotland.  However,  it  was 
brought  to  North  America  by  the  Puritans,  the  Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  by  colonists  from  the  Anglican 
Church  of  England.  It  has  been  the  object  of  caricature  during  our 
present  time  of  racial,  religious  and  class  strife,  and  designated  with 
the  impish,  if  not  impudent,  mnemonic  symbol,  WASP,  i.e.,  White 
Anglo-Saxon  Protestant.  A  companion  essay  to  my  present  attempt 
of  definition  and  appreciation  would  be  devoted  to  an  appraisal  of 
the  faults,  wrongs,  and  dangers  of  the  British-American  Protestant 
culture.  The  latter  might  well  be  the  easier  task  by  virtue  of  the 
wealth  of  critical  material  now  present  on  all  sides.  As  a  student  of 
church  history  and  religious  culture,  however,  I  feel  an  obligation  to 
stand  guard  over  a  worthy  achievement  out  of  the  past  and  to  attempt 
to  protect  it  from  direct  attack  or  general  neglect.  Also,  in  the  inter- 
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ests  of  justice,  I  feel  that  a  voice  from  the  other  side  is  in  season.  I 
can  do  no  more  here  than  make  a  rough  sketch  of  the  "paideia," 
disclosing  segments  of  the  lines  and  half-glimpses  of  the  grand  design. 

The  culture  stems  from  three  main  sources.  Firstly,  it  arises  from 
an  immediate  access  to  and  free  study  of  the  Bible;  secondly,  from 
an  intimacy  and  reasonableness  of  relationship  between  man  and 
God  which  demands  a  wholeness  and  integrity  of  character  unbroken 
by  distinction  of  sacred  and  profane,  priesthood  and  laity;  and, 
thirdly,  from  a  compulsion  to  declare  and  share  with  others  this 
treasure  of  faith  and  practice.  Its  common  theme  is  the  spoken  and 
written  word  in  three  main  functions:  that  by  which  the  voice  of 
God  is  heard,  that  by  which  man  speaks  his  thoughts  to  Him,  and 
that  by  which  he  speaks  to  his  neighbor. 

Of  British- American  Protestant  literature  the  heart  and  source  is  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  No  better  panegyric  to  its 
excellencies  has  ever  been  penned  than  the  statement  of  the  Westmin- 
ister Confession  of  Faith: 

.  .  .  The  heavenliness  of  the  matter,  the  efficacy  of  the  doctrine,  the  majesty 
of  the  style,  the  consent  of  all  the  parts,  the  scope  of  the  whole  (which  is  to 
give  all  glory  to  God),  the  full  discovery  it  makes  of  the  only  way  of  man's 
salvation,  the  many  other  incomparable  excellencies  and  the  entire  perfec- 
tion thereof  are  arguments  whereby  it  doth  abundantly  evidence  itself  to 
be  the  Word  of  God.  (Ch.  I,  pt.  v) 

It  is  the  "majesty  of  the  style,"  the  peculiar  virtue  of  the  language  of 
the  King  James  Version,  which  exercises  a  powerful  role  in  English- 
speaking  Christianity.  John  Livingston  Lowes,  the  great  American  stu- 
dent of  Chaucer  and  Coleridge,  whose  collegiate  training  was  received 
at  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  (1884-1888),  has  perceived  in  the 
tough,  fibrous  Anglo-Saxon  roots  of  the  English  language  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  original  Hebrew  of  the  Scriptures  and  a  peculiarly  fit 
instrument  for  the  retelling  of  the  ancient  story,  the  prayers,  songs  and 
sermons  of  Israel  to  peoples  far  distant  from  the  hills  of  Judea.1  But 
Jacobean  English  contained  more  than  the  stubby,  strong  vocables  of 
a  Saxon  peasantry.  There  were  the  graces,  the  exotic  spice  and  the 
cadenced  music  of  Norman-French  and  Renaissance  classicism  which 
in  the  early  seventeenth  century  were  forming  a  language  of  remark- 
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able  strength,  elasticity,  and  richness.  Although  Jeremy  Taylor  could 
take  this  mixture  and  compose  works  of  dazzlingly  ornate  style,  the 
translators  of  the  Authorized  Version  hewed  to  a  middle  line,  observing 
a  restraint  and  fine  balance  between  preciosity  and  oafish  simplicity. 
And  it  is  just  this  wonderfully  balanced  style  of  grandeur,  sobriety  and 
restrained  ornament  that  British-American  Protestant  civilization  ac- 
cepted as  the  proper  tone  of  holiness. 

George  Saintsbury,  the  literary  critic  who  was  at  home  in  many  cultures, 
has  shown  the  opening  verses  of  the  sixtieth  chapter  of  Isaiah  in  the  King 
James  translation  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  poetic  art,  transcending  both 
the  Greek  Septuagint  and  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

Arise,  shine;  for  thy  light  is  come, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee, 
For,  behold,  the  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth, 
and  gross  darkness  the  people:  .... 

Commenting  on  the  verse,  Saintsbury  writes: 

In  the  very  opening,  we  have  the  benefit  of  that  glorious  vowel,  "I,"  which 
is  perfection  .  .  .  and  belongs  only  to  English.  Its  clarion  sound  is  thrice  re- 
peated in  five  words  .  .  .  with  indifferent  consonants  preceding  and  following 
in  each  case,  and  contrasted  in  the  strongest  and  most  euphonious  manner 
possible  with  the  long  "0"s  of  "glory  to  the  Lord,"  while  the  vigour  of  the 
contrast  shades  off  into  the  duller  resonances  of  "risen  upon  thee  .  .  .  ."  The 
fluctuation  of  the  phrase-movement,  the  slight  touches  of  alliteration  here 
and  there,  the  soft  trochaic  endings  not  too  frequently  sweetening  the  bold- 
er iambs  or  monosyllables,  are  ambrosial;  and  the  final  phrase  of  an  anapest 
and  two  paeins  gives  a  dying  close  that  no  verse  can  outgo— that  very  little 
verse  can  equal. 

Few  of  us  have  the  delicate  ear  for  such  refined  beauties  as  Saintsbury 
here  describes.  The  overall  effect  upon  us  is  a  sombre  beauty,  like  the 
four-square  harmonies  and  simple  melodic  line  of  a  hymn.  Wherever 
and  whenever  a  passage  such  as  that  from  Isaiah  is  read  with  clarity 
and  distinction,  in  the  English  cathedral,  in  the  frontier  cottage,  on 
board  ship,  in  a  lonely  hotel  room,  there  comes  the  beauty  of  holiness 
and  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  God. 
The  Authorized  Version  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Learned  Men, 
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but  it  left  the  circles  of  the  learned  and  spread  out  among  the  little 
people  of  the  land.  One  has  only  to  trace  the  stirring  account  of  this 
everbroadening  penetration  to  understand  the  magnitude  of  its  role 
in  the  rise  of  Protestant  culture.  Its  phraseology  has  become  part  and 
parcel  of  our  common  tongue.  Lowes,  in  his  essay,  shows  that  its 
rhythms  and  cadences,  its  turns  of  speech,  its  familiar  imagery,  its 
very  words  are  woven  into  the  texture  of  our  literature,  prose  and 
poetry,  alike:  "highways  and  hedges,"  "hip  and  thigh,"  "lick  the  dust," 
"a  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  "a  word  in  season,"  "we  are  the  people."3 
There  is  an  extensive  scholarship  devoted  to  the  tracing  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Authorized  Version  in  English  and  American  literature. 
Melville,  Whitman,  Whittier,  Poe,  Emerson  in  our  own  culture  bear 
strong  echoes  of  Biblical  phraseology  and  rhythm. 

The  English  Bible  was  not  only  read  and  listened  to  in  the  pulpit  and 
pew,  at  church,  at  school,  at  home;  it  was  also  sung.  I  refer  here,  of 
course,  to  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  Psalms,  the  historic  prayer  book 
of  the  church  of  God  from  Old  Testmental  times  to  the  present.  The 
use  of  the  Psalter  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  synagogue  of  the 
Diaspora,  in  the  liturgies  of  Eastern  Orthodoxy  and  Western  Christen- 
dom and,  especially,  in  the  monastic  canonical  offices  of  the  medieval 
church  is  a  study  of  impressive  dimensions  for  the  student  of  church 
history  and  religious  culture.  The  language  of  the  Psalter,  whether  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  Old  Slavonic,  or  seventeenth-century 
English,  is  the  language  par  excellence  with  which  to  address  God, 
and  the  full  cycle  of  the  Psalter  at  one  point  or  another  touches  upon 
every  human  need  and  every  human  thrust  toward  the  Eternal.  The 
human  voice  in  praying  these  prayers  rises  from  the  low  plane  of 
daily  speech  and  conversation  to  song.  Music,  whether  in  linear  chant 
or  rich  polyphony,  is  the  natural  means  of  expressing  the  Psalms. 
The  phraseology  of  the  Psalm  in  whatever  version  it  is  used  becomes 
deeply  interwoven  with  the  religious  emotions;  and  the  one  who  is 
praying  feels  that  the  words  and  phrases  are  his,  for  they  are  touching 
the  innermost  parts  of  the  heart.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  new  version 
of  the  Psalter  is  always  accepted  with  reluctance.  Jerome's  translation 
of  the  Psalms  could  not  triumph  over  the  ancient  Italic,  nor  could  the 
King  James  Version  displace  that  found  in  the  Coverdale  Bible,  or  the 
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Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  is  but  a  small  step  from  the  prayers  of  the 
Psalter  to  the  prayer  of  the  New  Testament,  especially  the  rhythmic 
songs  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  the  doxologies  of  Paul;  and  thence 
to  the  prayer  of  the  worshipper,  public  and  private,  as  he  freely  stands 
before  the  Father  and  speaks  from  the  heart. 

Prayer  in  the  British- American  tradition  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  also  the  most  illusive  elements  of  its  "paideia"  to  consider.  At  one 
side  is  the  venerable  and  majestic  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  An- 
glican communion;  at  the  other  is  the  spontaneous  effusion  of  the  free 
worshipper  who  is  "called  upon"  to  pray,  be  he  Quaker  or  Pentecostal. 
I  need  not  dilate  here  on  the  excellencies  and  the  haunting  beauties  of 
the  prayers  in  the  historic  service  book  of  the  Anglicans,  nor  explore 
the  extent  of  its  penetration  of  our  common  language.  It  is  rather  in 
"free"  prayer  that  I  think  the  peculiar  genius  of  our  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity is  most  evident.  And  it  is  just  here  that  the  object  of  our  search 
and  the  defining  of  it  becomes  most  impalpable  and  illusive;  one  can 
speak  only  of  remembered  impressions  rather  than  written  documents. 
The  culture  that  it  witnesses  to  is  verbal  rather  than  literary,  but  it  is 
no  less  real.  The  prayer  of  a  godly  man,  sensitized  to  the  truths  and 
values  within  him  and  about  him,  addressing  the  object  of  his  faith, 
stirred  and  quickened  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  vital,  vibrant  fellowship 
with  those  about  him  likewise  in  prayer,  the  possessor  of  a  store  of 
language  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  yet  sharpened  to  fit  his  and  others' 
needs,  knowledgeable  of  the  movement  and  scope  and  arching  line  of 
prayer  and  able  to  mould  the  procession  of  thoughts  with  the  skill 
that  a  well-trained  musician  uses  in  improvisation,  is  one  of  the  supreme 
achievements  of  Protestant  culture.  The  prayer  and  the  person  praying 
become  one,  and  the  hearers  are  so  united  with  him  as  to  become  a 
glorious  manifestation  of  the  fundamental  Protestant  doctrine  of  the 
priesthood  of  believers. 

The  worship  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  first  centuries  was  in  two 
parts:  the  service  for  the  catechumens,  and  the  service  for  the  faithful, 
i.e.,  those  who  had  received  Baptism  and  could  partake  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  In  the  long  history  of  the  church  the  first  service  gradually 
atrophied,  and  what  remained  was  primarily  a  mere  preparation  for  the 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.  It  was  the  Reformation  which  restored  to 
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its  full  dignity  and  importance  the  sacrament  of  the  Word;  and  allowed 
by  a  strange  reversal,  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  to  diminish. 
Scripture,  instruction,  sermon,  praise  and  prayer  became  the  regular 
food  of  life;  "not  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord."  It  was  not  the  sensuous,  the  visible, 
but  rather  the  intellectual,  the  auditory,  which  became  dominant  in 
British-American  Protestantism.  Thus  the  sermon  takes  a  high  place 
along  with  the  Authorized  Version,  the  Psalter,  and  prayer  among  the 
distinctions  of  this  "paideia."  It  was  in  the  sermon  that  the  rather 
latent  love  of  art  among  Protestants  of  Great  Britain  and  America 
found  a  certain  expression.  Structure,  preface  and  peroration,  design 
and  form  were  elements  of  the  homily  which  carried  esthetic  values 
to  the  hearer.  Just  as  among  the  Greeks  a  common  knowledge  of  the 
Homeric  mythology  was  a  presupposition  of  the  Attic  tragedians  who 
then  constructed  their  magnificent  dramas  by  deft  re-moulding  and 
imaginative  dramatization,  so  in  the  great  tradition  of  British  and 
American  sermons  a  common  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  served 
as  the  elementary  stage  upon  which  were  built  up  the  exegesis,  and 
upon  which  in  turn  rested  the  particular  doctrine  of  the  theological 
system  held  by  the  preacher,  culminating  in  the  moral  application, 
as  exemplified  in  the  life  and  words  of  Jesus.  An  experience  of 
intense  involvement  in  the  dramatic  unfolding  of  a  Scriptural  passage 
in  which  the  final  word  of  the  preacher  bore  a  logical  relationship  to 
the  opening  sentence  was  full  of  delight  and  pious  excitement  for  the 
hearer.  Whatever  was  the  value  of  hieratic  gesture,  liturgical  procession, 
flamboyant  window,  and  soaring  arches  in  the  Roman  tradition  was 
in  the  Protestant  tradition  compensated  to  a  degree  in  the  art  of  the 
sermon.  The  sermon  was  the  quintessence  of  all  the  disciplines  within 
the  cycle  of  Protestant  scholarship.  Biblical  commentary,  Biblical 
theology,  systematic  theology,  church  history,  pastoral  studies,  apolo- 
getics were  ancillary  to  the  creation  of  the  sermon.  It  was  the  point 
where  the  eternal  met  the  transient,  where  man's  greatest  gift,  the  gift 
of  rational  thought  and  speech,  touched  and  handled  the  things  of 
Heaven. 

The  Scriptures  possessed  by  a  man  in  a  tongue  he  understands,  a  way 
of  prayer  which  dynamically  relates  his  true  inner  self  to  the  true  realit) 
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outside  himself,  and  the  sermon  by  which  the  disparities  and  fragments, 
the  broken  lines  of  his  knowledge  and  experience  and  inner  being,  are 
brought  together  into  an  intelligible  form  constitute  a  body  of  principia 
for  a  British-American  Protestant  religious  culture.  To  follow  the  rami- 
fications into  the  arts,  morals,  social  life,  politics  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  essay  and  beyond  the  capacities  of  the  writer.  My  only  object 
here  is  to  sketch  roughly  the  outlines  of  a  phenomenon,  and,  more  than 
that,  to  assert  that  it  is  a  distinct  body  of  principles  which  partake  of 
the  quality  of  excellence  and  which  are  worthy  of  being  handed  down 
to  our  children.  There  is  the  obvious  danger  of  racial  and  cultural  and 
spiritual  pride,  particularly  at  a  time  of  history  when  the  divisions  of 
race  seem  to  be  dimming  and  the  obstacles  to  ecclestiastical  peace  seem 
to  be  disappearing.  The  misuse  of  such  a  legacy  and  the  injury  to  the 
character  of  those  who  profane  it  are  the  ugly  manifestations  of  human 
sin. 

The  handing  on  of  a  British- American  Protestant  culture  should  be 
the  task  of  the  colleges  of  the  denominations  which  are  in  its  tradition. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  home  and  the  church  and  the  church  school 
are  excluded  from  carrying  the  burden.  It  means  that  the  culture  qua 
culture  analyzed  and  presented  by  academically  trained  teachers  will 
come  into  the  purview  of  the  young  student  along  with  the  cultures 
of  classical  Greece,  or  China,  or  Renaissance  Italy.  There  is  the  neces- 
sity of  placing  the  British-American  Protestant  culture  in  perspective, 
of  a  certain  detachment  whereby  the  student  can  exercise  his  critical 
faculties,  and  of  developing  the  will  toward  thoroughness  and  mastery 
of  a  field  of  intellectual  study.  A  student  should  become  skilled  in 
holding  the  broad  pattern  of  the  culture  within  his  single  view,  and  in 
placing  the  various  details  and  segments  in  their  proper  position.  He 
should  know  the  place  and  context  of  a  Richard  Baxter  or  Jonathan 
Edwards,  a  John  Witherspoon,  a  Nathaniel  Hawthorn;  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  or  the  frontier  line  of  mission  schools  and  hospitals  across  the 
Far  East,  the  Near  East,  Africa  and  South  America;  or  the  moral 
tensions  in  the  novels  of  Henry  James  and  the  bitter  inhumanism  of 
the  poetry  of  Robinson  Jeffers.  The  department  of  the  humanities  of 
a  college  is  the  channel  through  which  this  culture  should  flow  into  the 
young  minds  and  consciousness  of  the  new  generations.  Such  a  student 
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has  a  claim  upon  the  riches  of  his  tradition;  he  has  a  right  to  make  his 
own  evaluation.  And  if  he  chooses  to  adopt  the  excellencies  of  the 
British-American  Protestant  heritage,  or  some  of  them,  he  then  must 
effect  his  own  synthesis  and  thereby  enrich  the  tradition  which  will 
pass  on  to  his  children. 

In  emphasizing  the  virtues  of  this  culture  I  do  not  intend  to  identify 
it  with  the  Gospel  or  its  structure  with  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is  a 
portion  of  Christendom  bearing  its  own  peculiar  light  and  grace.  It 
produces  a  particular  kind  of  personality,  and  in  the  Church  Universal 
its  voice  and  stance  will  flow  harmoniously  into  the  grand  design  of 
the  Age  to  come. 


John  Livingston  Lowes,  "The  Noblest  Monument  of  English  Prose,"  Essays  in  Appreci- 
ation (Boston,  1936),  pp.  3-30. 
George  Saintsbury,  A  History  of  English  Prose  Rhythm  (London,  1912),  p.  147. 
Op.  cit.,  p.  4. 
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Martin  E.  Marty 
AFTER  THE  SECULAR  THEOLOGY 

"The  modern  world  can  be  viewed  under  the  twofold 
sign  of  a  growing  rationality  along  with  a  growing 
absurdity  .  .  .  ."  Paul  Ricoeur. 


X 


HE  invitation  to  discuss  what  happens  "after  the  secular  theology" 
could  hardly  have  been  anticipated  four  or  five  years  ago  when  such 
theology  was  regnant.  In  many  respects,  the  movement  or  episode 
now  designated  by  the  term  "secular  theology"  envisioned  itself  ad- 
dressing man  and  the  world  in  the  fulfilled  and  final  stage  of  their 
development.  How  can  one  move  beyond  the  final  fulfillment  to  an 
"after"  inside  history?  What  can  have  happened  to  bring  the  moment 
of  the  "after"  to  the  theological  scene  within  half  a  decade?  What 
went  wrong? 

We  are  now  in  the  situation  of  having  to  explore  the  consequences 
because  secular  theology  used  too  narrow  and  confining  an  anthropo- 
logical model.  Its  picture  of  human  history,  with  its  trends  and  tend- 
encies and  telos,  was  stated  with  too  much  confidence  and  too  little 
richness.  It  may  seem  strange  to  afflict  this  movement  with  Auguste 
Comte  as  its  patron  saint,  but  the  assignment  is  not  without  aptness. 
Comte?  Who  appears  today  to  be  less  a  secular  man  than  he,  given 
over  as  he  was  to  the  "darling  vice"  of  nineteenth-century  system- 
building? 

Yet  Comte  does  serve  as  the  anticipator  of  the  secular  theologians 
in  both  Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholicism  during  the  two  decades 
after  World  War  II.  Like  the  Hegelians,  he  tended  to  think  that  a 
whole  epoch  could  somehow  be  summarized  within  the  confines  of  a 
single  all-embracing  life-style,  a  unifying  cultural  model,  or  a  simple 
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pervasive  spirit.  He  saw  man  moving  from  the  theological  through  the 
metaphysical  into  the  final  positivist  stage.  The  most  invoked  spokes- 
man of  secular  theology,  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  came  to  a  similar 
point  of  view  as  he  envisioned  man  moving  from  the  religious  to  the 
post-religious  stage  of  Mundigkeit,  commonly  if  not  accurately  trans- 
lated, "coming  of  age." 

Push  any  of  the  theologians  of  this  school  in  Holland,  the  British 
Isles,  or  America,  and  a  similar  outlook  or  pattern  will  appear.  Per- 
haps the  most  influential  was  Arend  Th.  van  Leeuwen,  who  spoke  of 
man  moving  from  the  ontocratic  to  the  technocratic  era.  More  popu- 
lar was  Harvey  Cox'  treatment  of  the  tendency  of  men  to  adopt  the 
life-styles  associated  with  tribe,  town,  and  city  in  that  order.  Cornelius 
van  Peursen  in  similar  Comtean  and  thus  hardly  secular-empirical  or 
analytic  fashion  enlarged  upon  developments  in  man  from  the  mythic 
through  the  ontological  to  the  functional. 

One  needs  no  quarrel  with  these  cosmic  generalizations  about  the 
past  and  the  present  in  order  to  press  these  theologians:  how  do  you 
know  about  the  future?  If  you  can  speak  of  two  or  three  kinds  of 
man,  why  not  speak  of  three  or  four?  Why  treat  the  present  age  and 
its  tendency,  as  you  see  it,  as  the  be-all  and  end-all  to  which  all  history 
has  been  striving?  Is  there  not  a  lack  of  imagination  present  when  men 
cannot  even  allow  for  the  possibility  that  a  fundamentally  different 
epoch  might  await  them? 

Historians  often  point  out  that  system-building  usually  occurs  at 
the  end  of  an  age,  after  an  entity's  vital  life  has  been  played  out. 
American  historians  could  deal  systematically  with  slavery  and  the 
frontier  after  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  passing  of  the  frontier. 
In  some  respects,  one  could  argue  that  the  post-war  theologians  were 
adapting  to  one  style  of  secularization  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
world  was  beginning  to  move  beyond  it.  They  saw  two  options  pres- 
ent: should  one  revert  to  the  old  homo  religiosus  or  adhere  to  the 
emerging  and  at  least  soon-to-be-present  "secular  man"  as  the  anthro- 
pological model?  Leslie  Dewart  has  reminded  them  and  us  that  it  is 
also  quite  possible  that  a  whole  new  stage  and  level  of  human  con- 
sciousness might  be  developing,  with  as  yet  unforseen  possibilities  for 
religious  consciousness  and  conceptions  of  God.  This  was  overlooked 
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in  secular  theology  in  its  prime.  Most  of  the  advocates  of  the  secular 
point  of  view  in  Christian  religious  thought,  it  must  be  pointed  out, 
have  recognized  the  poverty  of  this  aspect  of  their  work,  have  engaged 
in  self-criticism  or  responded  to  the  attacks  of  others,  and  have  begun 
to  move  on. 

In  Paul  Ricoeur's  terms,  they  saw  the  advancing  rationality  of  West- 
ern industrial-technological-scientific-academic  man  and  extrapolated 
on  the  basis  of  this  to  foresee  the  whole  human  situation  on  this 
model.  They  were  not  uninformed,  of  course,  about  the  continuing 
irrationality,  absurdity,  and  other  counter-tendencies,  but  saw  these 
as  vestiges  of  the  past  when  men  were  religious,  superstitious,  mytho- 
symbolic  oriented  beings.  One  had  to  reckon  with  the  fact  that  secu- 
lar man  was  not  developing  on  schedule,  but  he  definitely  represented 
human  fulfillment  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  was  "essential"  man  when  he 
turned  out  to  be  godless  man. 

This  theology  did  not  reckon  with  the  threat  or  promise  in  Yeats' 
line  about  the  future:  they  did  not  know  "what  rude  beast  slouches 
toward  Bethlehem  to  be  born."  Since  secular  theology  was  in  its 
prime,  however,  all  across  the  world  including  the  West,  counterindi- 
cators  of  non-secular  presence  have  revealed  themselves.  Men  do 
organize  around  myths  and  symbols,  though  many  of  the  historic 
ones  have  been  eclipsed.  Their  nationalisms,  their  personal  fervors, 
their  desires  to  drop  out  on  complexity  and  drop  in  on  transcenden- 
tal meditation  —  all  these  suggested  that  people  now  as  often  before 
have  not  looked  like  "the  fourth  man"  of  the  van  Leeuwens  or  van 
Peursens,  or  the  van  Burens  of  the  secular  epoch. 

Even  as  we  stress  the  ambiguity  of  human  development  as  a  basis 
for  future  theological  work,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
secular  theologians  were  half  right,  and  that  their  half  truth  did  sug- 
gest some  directions  for  Christian  thought.  Something  did  happen  to 
Western  consciousness.  After  the  Renaissance  and  the  Enlightenment, 
after  the  scientific  and  industrial  and  political  revolutions,  reflective 
men  did  not  always  find  it  necessary  to  introduce  the  "God-hypo- 
thesis" into  their  reckoning.  In  Eric  Hoffer's  simple  summary  — 
stated  with  a  devastating  directness  so  smooth  that  it  leaves  almost 
no  hooks  for  the  intrusions  of  theologians  —  that  at  a  certain  point 
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in  human  history,  God  and  the  priests  seemed  to  become  superflu- 
ous, but  the  world  went  on  anyhow.  But  this  tendency  was  not  the 
only  one  present  in  history  nor  is  it  today,  when  historic  religions 
survive,  new  ones  are  born,  and  when  people  outside  the  churches 
consult  horoscopes  and  reveal  their  discontent  with  the  restrictions 
of  secularity  by  seeking  to  consort  with  the  dead,  with  mediums 
with  a  message. 

By  now  my  thesis  is  beginning  to  emerge:  during  the  past  score  of 
years  Christian  leaders,  especially  theologians,  have  come  to  work 
with  a  "closed,"  simple,  unpromising  view  of  the  world  as  simply 
secular.  They  thereby  may  have  done  the  wrong  thing  for  the  right 
reason:  they  deprived  Christian  witness  and  theology  of  options,  per- 
haps at  the  cost  of  gains  to  future  humanity.  One  says  this  with 
regret,  for  secular  theology  was  in  many  ways  liberating  and  open;  yet 
it  was  based  on  what  may  have  been  a  wrong  turn.  And  one  says  it 
with  hope,  believing  that  those  who  come  "after  secular  theology" 
can  profit  from  its  strengths  and  mistakes,  accepting  most  of  all  its 
embrace  of  the  world  as  the  milieu  for  Christian  thought. 

In  secular  theology  the  world  was  a  somehow  self-contained,  self- 
enclosed,  rounded-off  entity,  the  home  of  "man  coming  of  age"  — 
a  kind  of  potentially  sunny,  happy,  serene  agnostic  who  somehow 
needed  Christian  or  Biblical  perspective  for  fulfillment  and  self-in- 
terpretation. The  world  in  this  picture  was  "one  thing,"  a  thought- 
out  and  more  or  less  finished  product.  The  Christian  came  to  it  to 
help  it  affirm  its  worldliness,  its  secularity  and  to  help  it  purge  it- 
self of  my  tho-religious  elements  which  still  kept  men  in  bondage  short 
of  the  activity  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  Lordship. 

This  vision,  I  have  already  suggested,  was  historically  inaccurate. 
The  development  of  this  man  of  the  West  was  not  and  is  not  all  that 
is  occurring  in  the  world.  It  overlooks  the  different  flavors  the  differ- 
ent revolutions  of  the  world  manifest  against  the  background  of  his- 
tories which  differ  from  those  on  Jewish  and  Christian  soil.  This 
meant,  for  instance,  that  the  Asian  crisis  had  to  be  seen  filtered 
through  Christian  norms  —  and  the  Asian  post-modern  mentality  was 
completely  misinterpreted. 

Secondly,  this  vision  is  sociologically  inaccurate.  Few  secular  (ana- 
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lytic,  empirical,  pragmatic,  all-business)  historians  or  sociologists  have 
been  able  to  locate  the  man  and  the  world  of  the  secular  theologians' 
anticipation  or  discernment.  Some  of  them  have  pointed  out  that  the 
use  of  the  term,  "secular,"  itself  carries  a  metaphysical  bias  —  whether 
of  Marxian,  Rationalist,  Existentialist,  or  Christian  background.  (As 
David  Martin  asks  of  those  who  see  other-worldliness  giving  way  to 
this-worldliness:  is  a  Texas  Baptist  millionaire  "secular"  or  "religious"? 
Is  this  other-worldly  materialist  not  simply  a  grotesque  version  of 
what  many  moderns  are?) 

If  secular  theology  was  selective  about  past  and  present,  so,  too,  it 
excludes  much  when  it  reveals  itself  as  a  futuristic  philosophy  of  his- 
tory. When  pressed,  its  spokesmen  made  clear  that  they  knew  that 
secular  man  was  as  of  now  a  rarity.  But  he  was  coming  onto  the  scene 
and  the  future  belonged  to  him.  The  analytical  historian  has  to  ask: 
how  do  you  know?  In  the  logical  use  of  tenses,  must  not  one  "wait 
and  see"  to  learn  how  man  will  turn  out?  The  prophet,  the  soothsayer, 
or  the  imaginative  projector  may  "know"  about  fulfilled  man,  but  the 
analyst  (who  is  the  real  "secular-style"  man)  does  not  know. 

Secular  theology  at  its  best  was  a  probing  effort,  a  stab  at  "  imagina- 
tive projection"  to  speculate  how  man  might  turn  out  and  what  the 
Christian  would  have  to  say  to  him.  It  also  was  often  a  kind  of  optim- 
istic and  Utopian  point  of  view,  conditioned  by  what  Ricoeur  called 
the  rational  sign  of  modernity  and  overlooking  the  absurdity.  This 
theology  was  well  adapted  to  the  man-in-control  era  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, Pope  John,  Martin  Luther  King,  the  systems-designers,  the 
computer-programmers,  and  White  Anglo-Saxon  Protestants  with  aca- 
demic tenure.  It  did  less  justice  to  the  symbolic  weight  of  "Black 
Power"  and  Vietnam  frustration  and  the  world  to  which  the  hippie 
movement  was  directed. 

Over  against  this  model,  I  choose  to  speak  with  Nietzsche  of  man  as 
an  "indeterminate  being";  in  Moltmann's  terms  we  "wait  and  see"  be- 
cause he  is  not  yet  "established";  Clifford  Geertz  says  man  is  his  pro- 
gram in  culture:  "We  are,  in  sum,  incomplete  and  unfinished  animals." 
From  this  point  of  view,  Christians  can  take  a  greater  part  in  shaping 
the  man  and  the  world  of  the  future.  This  is  not  to  say  that  if  we  see 
man  as  van  der  Leeuw  or  Eliade  or  the  religionists  see  him,  life  will  be 
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easier  for  the  Christian.  The  Barthians  at  least  taught  us  that  man's 
religiousness  and  his  religions  can  be  a  greater  problem  for  potential 
faith  than  his  secularity  or  godlessness  might  be.  Our  concern  is  simply 
to  deal  with  as  rich,  as  broad,  as  profound,  and  as  promising  an  anthro- 
pological picture  as  possible. 

Since  few  avant-garde  thinkers  want  to  be  named  "secular  theolo- 
gians" any  longer,  this  may  be  a  good  moment  to  see  what  a  coming 
generation  might  learn  from  the  episode  of  the  recent  past.  It  seems 
to  me  that  tomorrow's  theology  should  be  somehow  more  aristocratic 
than  was  yesterday's  (and  I  mean  almost  literally  yesterday,  not  the 
long  past).  By  aristocratic  I  do  not  mean  snobbish  or  claim-making, 
but  rather  somehow  inner-directed;  theology  is  not  only  the  jumpy 
magnetic  needle,  locating  itself  in  "the  world"  of  relevance;  it  also  has 
an  axis.  For  Christians,  this  would  mean  that  somehow  men  must  deal 
in  radically  fresh  ways  with  the  tradition,  with  revelation  as  perceived 
in  the  past,  with  the  language  of  the  believing  community.  Like  the 
historian  Prescott,  "in  a  time  of  forward-looking  enthusiasms"  they 
will  also  look  backward  with  "compensatory  vigor."  The  past,  in  a 
time  of  schism  and  disruption,  is  not  simply  and  evenly  open  for  ex- 
planation; one  cannot  take  it  for  granted.  Yet  no  words,  concepts, 
images,  models,  or  projections  for  the  future  make  sense  unless  they 
have  reference  to  constructs  from  past  and  present. 

Perhaps  "after  secular  theology"  one  should  not  look  for  a  new 
episode.  Maybe  after  "liberal  theology"  (as  thesis)  and  "neo-orthodox 
theology"  (as  synthesis)  and  "secular  theology"  (as  premature  and 
partly  superficial  synthesis),  it  is  time  to  look  for  theology  without  ad- 
jectives but  with  emphases.  We  may  very  well  look  with  hope  to  the 
accent  on  future  and  hope  in  the  theology  of  Moltmann  and  Pannen- 
berg  and  Metz;  we  may  expect  something  full  of  newness  from  the 
theologies  that  direct  themselves  to  revolution.  But  after  the  past  two 
decades  it  may  be  well  to  ask  whether  the  Christian  world  needs  to 
direct  all  its  reflective  energies  to  The  Theology  of  Hope  or  The  The- 
ology of  Revolution,  both  of  which  now  have  their  advocates. 

The  theology  of  tomorrow  will  deal  with  a  religio-secular  world  and 
man,  if  its  custodians  have  learned  from  the  recent  past.  It  will  be 
ambivalent  on  the  question  of  action  and  reflection,  for  it  will  be 
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born  of  address  to  the  practical  issues  and  ethical  concerns  of  the  day- 
even  as  it  need  not  abandon  all  spiritual  concerns  and  leave  a  vacuum 
for  a  parade  of  gurus  to  exploit.  It  will  be  churchly  in  orientation, 
for  it  has  nothing  to  talk  about  apart  from  a  believing  community's 
experience,  but  it  need  not  be  so  impoverished  and  confined  as  to 
have  to  be  content  with  the  existing  forms  of  the  institutional  church. 
Here  it  can  almost  adopt  Walt  Whitman's  pose:  "I  am  neither  for 
nor  against  institutions."  Or,  it  may  be  both  for  and  against  them. 

Historians  characteristically  address  themselves  to  theological  con- 
cerns in  the  context  coram  deo  (human  consciousness  this  side  of  the 
beyond,  "in  the  sight  of  God")  and  not  versus  deum  (directing  them- 
selves out  of  the  world  towards  the  Beyond);  my  remarks  on  the  an- 
thropological complex  of  secular  theology  and  after  have  been  rigor- 
ously restricted  to  this  setting.  More  than  this  the  historian  cannot 
brjng.  But  he  can  perhaps  point  to  what  he  believes  to  be  the  unre- 
solved issues  of  systematic  theology,  and  I  shall  close  by  reference  to 
what  seems  to  me  to  have  grown  out  of  the  secular  theology  episode. 

For  the  Christian  this  question  must  inevitably  relate  to  Jesus 
Christ.  In  a  sentence  of  Giinther  Bornkamm:  "Jesus  belongs  to  this 
world."  Secular  theology  taught  us  this  as  it  helped  us  purge  our- 
selves of  angelism  and  docetism,  to  "come  in  out  of  the  rain"  in  a 
secular  time.  But  Bornkamm  went  on:  "Yet  in  the  midst  of  it  he  is  of 
unmistakable  otherness.  This  is  the  secret  of  his  influence  and  his 
rejection.  Faith  has  given  manifold  expression  to  this  secret." 

Faith  has  given  and  does.  Theology  is  to  give  systematic  exposition 
of  faith's  expression  and  witness.  Secular  theology  was  rather  silent 
on  this  point.  Today  we  are  happy  to  see  that  Bishop  John  Robinson 
and  Professor  Harvey  Cox  have  recognized  that  it  is  time  to  work 
again  on  a  "doctrine  of  God"  that  relates  to  the  mystery  of  Jesus' 
otherness.  The  theologians  who  speak  of  future  and  hope  are  talking 
of  the  God  who  will  be,  who  exerts  a  pull  from  the  future,  who  is 
present  in  the  Resurrected  Lord  who  is  the  power  of  the  future.  The 
Biblical  theologians  are  trying  to  clarify  for  our  day  what  it  could 
have  meant  when  Jesus  spoke  of  "one  who  sent  me." 

Without  address  to  this  part  of  the  Christological  problem,  Christian 
humanism  becomes  mere  humanism  with  Jesus  as  its  hero  in  a  serial 
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of  heroes.  Such  a  humanist  vision  may  be  the  best  that  we  can  have 
today,  but  it  would  almost  certainly  lack  judging  or  saving  power;  it 
would  not  be  a  misfit  or  scandal  in  a  secular  world;  it  would  incon- 
venience few  and  provide  a  boon  only  to  elites  devoted  to  a  memory. 
In  this  "otherness"  Jesus  was  accepted  and  rejected.  Secular  theology 
remains  an  excellent  witness  to  his  here  and  his  now,  in  the  middle  of 
the  world.  We  have  no  place  else  to  stand  and  to  be.  But  after  secular 
theology,  men  are  coming  to  speak  again  of  the  Christ  of  the  there 
and  the  then,  in  whom  the  promises  of  God  greet  men.  To  that  theo- 
logical note  of  hope  we  may  look  with  measured  hope. 
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am  going  to  talk  about  theological  education;  this  is  what  I  was 
asked  to  do.  One  should  not  begin  an  address  with  an  apology,  but  in 
this  case  one  really  ought  to,  because  there  is  nothing  more  reprehen- 
sible than  to  come  as  an  outsider  and  talk  to  people  about  their  own 
things.  Sociologists,  I  am  afraid,  usually  do  something  like  that,  and 
it  really  isn't  very  nice.  In  terms  of  my  own  qualifications  all  I  can 
really  say  is  that  I  am  not  in  any  way  an  expert  on  theological  educa- 
tion. Insofar  as  perhaps  one  becomes  an  expert  through  suffering,  I 
have  some  grounds;  after  all  I  was  involved  in  theological  education, 
as  a  sociologist,  for  five  years.  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  there  is  a 
certain  advantage  in  having  an  outsider  speak  about  this,  since  I  have 
no  vested  interest  in  this  enterprise  whatsoever,  now  or  in  the  forsee- 
able  future,  and  my  relatively  objective  vantage  point  might  be  useful. 
I  may  also  say  that  I  know  very  little  about  your  situation  here,  what 
your  fights  are  about  or  what  your  problems  are.  If  I  seem  to  some  of 
you  to  be  putting  my  foot  in  my  mouth  in  terms  of  your  problems, 
let  me  assure  you  that  this  is  done  innocently.  Thus  I  am  not  sure 
how  relevant  what  I  will  have  to  say  will  be  to  you.  I  will  speak  in 
very  general  terms  about  the  problem  as  I  see  it  in  this  country,  and 
perhaps  in  the  discussion  period  you  may  see  how  far  this  is  relevant 
to  your  own  situation  here. 
It  seems  to  me  that  to  describe  the  current  situation  in  Protestant 
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theological  education  in  America  is  quite  easy.  I  don't  mean  the  situ- 
ation in  terms  of  money  or  such  problems,  but  in  terms  of  curriculum. 
What  is  happening  is,  I  think,  very  clear.  It  can  be  described  simply  as 
a  decline  of  the  traditional  theological  curriculum  in  favor  of  what 
could  be  called  various  relevance  or  dialogue  operations.  An  example 
of  "relevance  operation"  would  be  an  urban  training  center  or  a 
psycho-therapeutic  training  program.  Dialogue  has  a  more  highbrow 
implication  and  involves  things  like  sociology,  psychology,  Christian 
approaches  to  literature  and  drama,  and  the  like. 

Since  most  all  of  this  is  taking  place  within  the  traditional  three- 
year  time-span  of  a  B.D.  curriculum,  obviously  there  has  to  be  a  dis- 
placement of  other  material  from  the  curriculum  in  order  to  make  a 
place  for  these  "new-fangled"  innovations.  The  most  obvious  case  to 
mention  here  is  the  progressive  elimination  of  Bibical  languages  as  a 
requirement  in  theological  seminaries.  Now,  what  is,  I  think,  equally 
obvious  is  that  this  is  not  taking  place  in  a  social  vacuum.  Theological 
seminaries  are  not  institutions  that  exist  in  isolation  from  the  larger 
society.  Rather,  what  is  taking  place  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  much 
broader  situation,  namely,  the  situation  of  the  Christian  tradition 
and  the  community  that  represents  this  tradition  in  modern  society; 
and  I  think  that  it  may  be  useful  to  look  at  the  problems  of  theologi- 
cal education  in  this  broader  context.  Obviously  I  cannot  attempt 
here  to  give  a  detailed  analysis  of  this  broader  situation.  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  general  observations,  particularly  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  sociologist,  that  perhaps  may  be  relevant  —  if  I  may  use  this 
word  —  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  sociology  but  from  a 
slightly  more  specialized  point  of  view,  namely,  that  of  the  sociology 
of  knowledge. 

The  global  fact  that  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  here  is  the 
fact  of  secularization.  Secularization,  certainly,  has  a  number  of  very 
important  institutional  ramifications  which  can  be  described  by  say- 
ing that  religious  institutions  and  religious  symbols  have  been  pro- 
gressively forced  to  evacuate  sectors  of  the  society  and  of  the  culture 
in  which  they  were  previously  important.  And  that  is  what  most 
people  have  in  mind,  I  think,  when  they  speak  of  secularization.  For 
example,  in  terms  of  education,  institutions  of  learning  which  previ- 
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ously  were  under  some  sort  of  religious  auspices  are  now  no  longer.  I 
have  no  objection  to  this  use  of  the  term;  it  refers  to  an  empirically 
available  phenomenon.  But  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  realize  that 
secularization  also  has  a  cognitive  dimension,  and  I  think  in  the  long 
run  the  cognitive  dimension  is  more  interesting  and  more  important 
to  understand.  What  is  meant  by  "a  cognitive  dimension"?  Let  me 
put  it  very  simply.  (I  will  try  as  far  as  I  can  to  avoid  the  jargon  of  my 
own  discipline.) 

What  I  mean  is  that  religious  believers  (or,  at  any  rate,  believers  in 
the  traditional  religions  of  western  civilization)  find  themselves  in- 
creasingly to  be  a  cognitive  minority.  What  they  regard  as  true  or 
even  possible  in  the  sense  of  faith  is  not  regarded  as  true  or  even  pos- 
sible by  most  of  their  fellowmen.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  very  simple 
statement.  Its  implications,  however,  are  tremendous.  Its  implications 
are  both  social-psychological  and  social-structural.  Let  me  try  to 
sketch  them  very  briefly.  To  be  in  a  cognitive  minority  is  not  a  very 
pleasant  thing,  because  people  do  not  take  you  seriously.  But  it  is 
also  something  much  more  fundamental.  If  you  find  yourself  in  a 
cognitive  minority,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  take  yourse //seri- 
ously the  longer  the  situation  continues.  And,  let  me  emphasize,  this 
is  so  regardless  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  what  it  is  that  you  are  in  the 
minority  about.  Perhaps  some  of  you  are  familiar  with  Solomon 
Asch's  famous  experiments,  for  example,  in  which  students  were  put 
in  an  experimental  situation  where  the  majority  was  clued  into  the 
experiment.  The  majority  then  made  outrageous  judgments  on  such 
things  as  the  length  of  an  object,  and  the  people  who  had  what  we 
would  call  the  correct  estimate  of  the  length  were  pushed  into  a 
minority  position.  As  the  experiment  went  on,  they  became  doubtful 
about  their  own  judgment,  indeed  about  the  evidence  of  their  own 
senses. 

The  person  who  believes  in  ghosts  has  a  difficult  time  defending 
that  belief,  even  in  his  own  mind,  among  people  who  do  not.  But  also 
the  people  who  believe  in  what  we  call  the  modern  scientific  view  of 
the  universe  would  have  a  very  difficult  time  keeping  this  up  if  they 
were  dropped  by  parachute  into  Central  Afrcia  where  people  hold  a 
different  opinion.  So  the  social-psychological  dynamics  of  the  cogni- 
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tive  minority  status  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  belief  by  any  outside  criteria.  In  terms  of  the  religious 
traditions  in  our  kind  of  society,  whether  you  regard  them  as  true  or 
not  is  irrelevant  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  description.  The  impli- 
cation, I  think,  is  almost  inexorable:  the  degree  of  certainty  as  to 
traditional  religious  affirmations  will  suffer  in  such  a  situation,  almost 
regardless  of  what  you  do.  These,  very  briefly,  are  the  social-psycho- 
logical implications.  But  there  are  also  social-structural  implications 
which,  I  think,  are  very  interesting;  and  again,  let  me  try  to  put  them 
very  simply. 

People  who  are  in  a  cognitive  minority  huddle  together;  they  are 
almost  forced  to  huddle  together.  If  I  believe  in  ghosts  and  most  of 
you  do  not,  I  am  going  to  find  the  one  man  who  does  and  cling  to 
him.  That  is  about  the  only  way  in  which  I  can  keep  this  "ghost  thing" 
going  in  my  own  mind.  This  is  putting  it  very  simply,  but  this  is  what 
it  amounts  to.  Now,  this  has  implications  —  I  think,  tremendous  implic 
tions  —  for  the  churches  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  generally  not  under 
stood.  You  have  a  choice,  basically  between  cognitive  minority  status 
or  adaptation  to  the  cognitive  majority.  If  you  choose  cognitive  minor 
status,  you  will  have  to  create  or  preserve,  whichever  the  case  may  be, 
more  or  less  sectarian  structures  of  social  organization.  You  will  have  t 
cling  together.  If  you  do  not,  you  have  "had  it"  as  far  as  the  cognitive! 
deviant  propositions  are  concerned.  I  would  maintain  that  there  are 
very  few  aspects  indeed,  both  of  recent  church  history  and  the  recent 
history  of  theology,  that  can  be  adequately  understood  unless  this  roo 
fact  and  its  implications  are  understood. 

What  is  the  consequence  of  this  situation  for  the  body  of  knowledge 
that  the  theologians  represent  and  engage  in?  The  implications  are 
reality  loss  and,  if  you  like,  irrelevance.  What.does  "reality  loss"  mean 
Let  me  go  back  to  the  same  two  examples.  Take  the  example  where 
most  of  us  presumably  would  say,  "This  is  not  true."  I  believe  in 
ghosts;  maybe  I  have  even  seen  a  ghost.  Here  I  am  with  my  belief  in 
and  even  reminiscences  of  these  ghosts,  and  all  of  you  deny  this  all 
the  time,  perhaps  ridicule  me  politely.  As  I  am  in  your  company,  the 
memory  of  the  reality  of  these  ghosts  will  recede;  it  will  become 
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dimmer  and  dimmer.  I  may  feel  nostalgic  for  it,  but  it  will  become 
very  difficult  for  me  to  keep  this  experience,  whatever  it  was,  alive  in 
my  own  mind.  Exactly  the  same  thing  happens  with  beliefs  that  you 
and  I  would  presumably  regard  as  true,  let  us  say  a  modern  scientific 
view  of  the  world  as  against  some  Congo  witch  doctor's  theory  of 
what  the  world  is.  As  I  live  among  the  Congolese,  their  world  view  is 
going  to  become  more  and  more  plausible  to  me. 

There  are  various  ways  of  defending  myself  against  this.  Maybe  I 
have  brought  some  scientific  books  along  with  me  on  this  parachute 
drop  into  the  Congo.  Or  maybe,  very  importantly,  I  can  keep  up 
communication  with  other  scientific  people  by  correspondence,  by 
visits,  by  the  radio.  But  if  I  had  none  of  these,  I  would  be  in  pretty 
bad  shape.  I  would  move  steadily  and  almost  inexorably  towards  con- 
version to  the  Congolese  view  of  the  universe. 

In  this  case  it  may  help  to  make  the  point  slightly  clearer  if  I  use 
a  technical  term.  Another  way  of  describing  this  process  is  to  call  it 
de-objectivation.  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  this.  In  terms  of  the 
consciousness  of  people  and  of  what  is  socially  available  as  "knowl- 
edge," that  is,  what  in  a  particular  society  is  taken  as  "knowledge," 
one  can  distinguish  between  degrees  of  objectivity.  There  are  certain 
things  of  which  we  are  absolutely  certain  in  a  society.  A  different 
society  may  think  this  judgment  is  crazy,  but  in  a  particular  society 
we  are  so  certain  of  such-and-such  that  if  anyone  denies  this,  we 
certify  him  as  insane.  If  someone  says  that  he  hears  voices  coming 
out  of  a  tree  in  which  no  one  is  hiding,  this  is  insane  for  us.  In  other 
words,  our  belief  that  this  is  impossible  is  so  fundamental,  has  such  a 
degree  of  objectivity,  that  we  simply  regard  it  as  truth,  and  anyone 
who  denies  it  certifies  himself  as  being  unworthy  of  being  listened  to. 
That  is  to  say,  there  are  certain  things  we  think  we  know  to  such  a 
degree  that  we  are  ready  to  classify  them  as  objective  truth  and  noth- 
ing else.  The  belief  in  such  objectivity  is  socially  sustained,  if  all  the 
other  people  around  us  will  agree  with  us  in  this.  Now,  there  are 
other  things  in  our  belief  system,  if  you  like,  in  our  consciousness, 
which  are  not  so  fundamental.  One  can  have  different  opinions  about 
these.  For  example,  among  educated  westerners  today  one  can  have 
different  opinions  about  the  possibility  of  telepathy.  It  is  still  a  little 
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bit  bizarre,  but  one  could  be  respectable  and  say,  "I  think  there  is 
something  to  this."  So  one  has  opinions  about  this. 

Let  me  come  back  to  religion.  A  very  fundamental  thing  that  is 
happening  —  I  think  one  can  show  that  it  is  happening  —  as  a  result 
of  secularization  is  that  the  contents  of  the  religious  tradition  have 
become  de-objectivated  in  consciousness.  That  is,  they  have  moved 
from  the  area  of  "objective  truth"  to  the  area  of  opinion,  belief,  sub- 
jective choice,  both  on  the  "highbrow"  level  and  on  the  level  of  the 
"lowbrow"  popular  approach  to  these  things,  which  is  that  of  most 
people.  On  a  very  "highbrow"  level  this  can  be  a  kind  of  desperate 
leap  of  faith  a  la  Kierkegaard  —  one  leaps  into  things  of  which  one  is 
not  certain.  On  the  level  of  popular  consciousness  the  American  phrase 
"religious  preference"  expresses  this  very  nicely  and  very  graphically. 
One  has  a  religious  preference,  which  already  implies  that  religion  is 
not  something  that  belongs  to  the  order  of  objective  truth.  For  ex- 
ample, it  would  be  a  quite  different  thing  to  say,  I  have  a  preference 
for  the  Copernican  view  of  the  solar  system  as  against  the  pre- 
Copernican  view. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  very  fundamental  change.  While  there  were  no 
sociologists  or  psychologists  doing  experiments  in  the  Middle  Ages,  I 
think  that  the  historians  can  help  us  see  that  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  Ages  was  different.  At  least  certain  fundamental  propositions 
of  religion  were  taken  as  "objective  truth."  Since  then,  there  has 
been  a  reality  loss  or  de-objectivation  of  bodies  of  theological  knowl- 
edge. Once  this  is  grasped  the  irrelevance  is  quite  obvious.  We  are 
irrelevant  when  we  talk  to  people  about  things  they  themselves  do 
not  take  seriously,  if  we  represent  as  theologians  a  body  of  knowl- 
edge that  most  people  at  best  regard  as  a  matter  of  hit-and-miss  sub- 
jective choice.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  one  looks  at  the  church  in 
terms  of  this  situation,  one  can  see  three  typical  reactions  to  it,  and  I 
would  call  these  —  these  are  not  technical  terms  at  all;  I  am  simply 
trying  to  describe  possibilities  here  —  cognitive  retrenchment,  a  cog- 
nitive bargaining  process,  and  cognitive  surrender.  Let  me  say  very 
briefly  what  I  mean  by  these. 

By  "cognitive  retrenchment"  I  mean  that  this  minority  of  people, 
who  hold  views  that  are  not  generally  shared,  huddle  together  very 
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closely  and  say  something  like  this:  "The  rest  of  you  go  climb  a  tree; 
we  believe  this,  we  know  this,  and  we  are  going  to  stick  to  it.  And  if 
this  is  irrelevant  to  the  rest  of  you,  well,  that  is  just  too  bad;  or  even 
worse,  this  means  that  you  are  resisting  the  truth."  Fine.  But  one 
thing  has  to  be  emphasized,  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  If  you 
want  to  take  this  position,  you  also  have  to  take  the  social-structural 
consequences  into  account.  You  will  have  to  create  very  firm  struc- 
tures, social  structures  which  are  pretty  much  shut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  —  in  terms  of  the  sociology  of  religion,  sectarian  structures. 
This  is  very  difficult  for  the  Christian  churches,  because  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  main  Christian  traditions.  These  traditions  have  been 
anti-sectarian  and  universalistic.  To  have  to  cope  with  a  situation 
where  now  you  really  have  to  go  underground,  where  in  a  sense  you 
have  to  descend  into  the  catacombs  in  order  to  retain  the  plausibility 
of  the  tradition,  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  This  is  a  very  funda- 
mental sociological  problem  for  any  type  of  aggiornamento.  There  is 
also  the  very  basic  problem  of  motivation.  You  have  to  motivate 
people  to  go  underground,  and  most  people  just  are  not  motivated, 
except  in  very  peculiar  circumstances  —  circumstances  of  desperate 
social  turmoil,  for  example.  But  in  a  society  which  is  more  or  less 
functioning  this  is  very  difficult.  So  the  option  of  cognitive  retrench- 
ment is  one  that  is  difficult.  It  has  been,  for  better  or  for  worse,  the 
basic  posture  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  between  the  two  Vatican 
Councils.  But  the  Catholics  have  run  into  considerable  engineering 
difficulties  in  the  construction  of  their  underground,  and  I  think  the 
aggiornamento  since  Vatican  II  can  be  very  largely  explained  as  an 
attempt  to  cope  with  the  fact  that  the  defenses  just  were  not  good 
enough,  were  not  high  enough;  the  ghetto  didn't  function. 

A  "cognitive  bargaining"  process  occurs  when  you  have  two  conflict- 
ing views  of  the  world,  and  they  start  to  negotiate  with  each  other.  In 
terms  of  Christian  theology,  I  think  that  Protestant  liberalism  is  the 
most  obvious  example  of  such  a  bargaining  process.  Theological  liber- 
alism will  give  up  this  but  will  insist  on  that,  will  give  up,  for  example, 
the  Jesus  of  history  but  will  insist  on  the  Christ  of  faith,  will  give  up 
all  sorts  of  miracles  but  will  stick  to  the  resurrection.  In  other  words, 
put  very  simply,  an  attempt  is  made  to  arrive  at  a  cognitive  compromise. 
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Finally,  there  is  "cognitive  surrender"  in  which  one  simply  accepts 
the  fact  that  the  majority  is  right,  then  adapts  oneself  to  that  point  of 
view,  which,  I  think,  is  the  typical  stance  of  the  so-called  radical  or 
secular  theologians  today.  They  have  simply  surrendered  to  the  cogni- 
tive presuppositions  of  the  majority. 

I  hope  it  is  very  clear  that  I  am  not  making  these  statements  in  any 
kind  of  evaluative  way.  I  have  tried  to  make  this  clear  deliberately  in 
the  beginning  by  choosing  examples  both  from  what  to  most  of  us,  I 
suppose,  would  be  ovbious  truth  and  obvious  error.  These  are  purely 
descriptive  categories;  they  can  be  applied  to  anything. 

Now,  in  terms  of  the  situation  of  the  Christian  tradition  in  this 
society,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  second  option,  that  is,  the  option  of 
trying  to  bargain  cognitively,  is  the  most  probable  one  both  in  terms 
of  empirical  likelihood  and  in  terms  of  the  logic  of  the  situation.  But 
bargaining  can  mean  a  lot  of  things.  One  can  make  a  good  deal  or  a 
bad  deal.  Indeed  one  might  also  go  bankrupt  in  the  process,  which  I 
think  is  what  happens  when  option  two  merges  into  option  three. 

Let  me  be  a  little  bit  less  detached  and  scientific  for  a  moment.  The; 
is  an  interesting  moral  aspect  to  all  of  this.  Much  has  been  said  and  is 
still  being  said  about  the  courage  to  deviate,  meaning  by  this  deviation 
from  the  tradition,  from  orthodoxy,  from  the  church.  I  would  be  the 
very  last  one,  let  me  assure  you,  to  disparage  such  courage.  There  are 
still  today,  even  in  this  country,  situations  where  it  is  very  much 
needed.  But  the  simple  fact  is  that  in  mainline  American  Protestantisn 
today  very  little  courage  indeed  is  needed  to  deviate  from  the  tradi- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  courage  is  needed  to  deviate  from  the  taken-for 
granted  reality-assumptions  of  secularized  culture,  as  defined  by 
shifting  coteries  of  intellectuals  with  access  to  the  mass  media.  It  seen: 
to  me,  then,  that  anyone  thinking  theologically  today  ought  to  be  abL 
to  exercise  some  moral  courage,  not  only  vis-a-vis  this  or  that  tradi- 
tional orthodoxy  but,  more  importantly,  vis-a-vis  the  assorted  ortho- 
doxies of  contemporary  culture  —  orthodoxies,  incidentally,  which 
are  extremely  transitory  and  shifting.  Put  very  simply,  I  think  that 
theological  existence  today  ought  to  include  the  readiness  —  at  least 
the  readiness  in  principle  —  to  be  in  a  cognitive  minority  and  to  accep 
the  social  consequences  of  this  position,  such  as  the  consequence  of 
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not  being  taken  seriously  by  the  fashionable  intelligentsia  or  being 
judged  irrelevant  by  suburban  housewives  or,  for  that  matter,  by  "hip" 
college  students. 

These  have  been  very  general  remarks.  What  does  all  this  have  to  do 
with  theological  education?  Much  will  clearly  depend  on  one's  rela- 
tionship to  the  traditional  body  of  knowledge.  If  one's  relation  to  it 
is  fundamentally  believing  or  accepting,  any  compromising  of  the 
courage  to  affirm  it  is,  I  think,  downright  disgusting.  One  will  then 
look  to  theological  education  for  the  training  of  men  with  a  firm  grasp 
of  the  tradition  and  the  courage  to  represent  it,  even  if,  and  perhaps 
especially  if,  they  do  so  as  voices  in  the  wilderness.  But  even  if  one's 
relation  to  the  tradition  is  less  believing,  more  skeptical,  more  selective, 
I  think  that  one  would  not  have  much  use  for  religious  professionals 
whose  main  occupation  is  to  make  sure  that  they  stay  "with  it"  in 
terms  of  the  rapidly  changing  social  problems  and  intellectual  fashions 
of  the  culture.  One  will  then,  I  think,  be  looking  for  men  who  also 
know  the  tradition,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  knowledge  are  capable, 
perhaps,  of  reinterpreting  or  even  revising  it.  Only  those  to  whom  the 
tradition  and  any  possible  modifications  of  it  have,  in  fact  if  not  in 
theory,  become  meaningless,  can  dispense  with  men  who  are  expert 
in  it.  These  people,  I  think,  should  be  sufficiently  honest  with  them- 
selves to  dispense  with  the  whole  business  of  Christianity  altogether, 
rather  than  waste  our  time. 

If  you  think  that  I  am  coming  out  now  with  some  sort  of  a  manifesto 
in  favor  of  a  conservative  theological  position,  you  are  very  wrong.  But 
if  you  think  I'm  coming  out  with  a  position  which  is  very  conservative 
in  terms  of  theological  education,  you  are  very  right.  And  I  hope  you 
see  why  these  two  things  do  not  have  to  go  together  —  a  conservative 
position  in  terms  of  what  should  go  into  the  curriculum,  and  a  con- 
servative theological  position.  (I  think  that  if  you  have  a  conservative 
theological  position  you  must  logically  also  be  conservative  in  terms 
of  the  curriculum,  but  I  am  more  interested  in  the  other  possibility.) 

In  sum,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  present  trend  in  theological  educa- 
tion is  oriented  towards  people  for  whom  Christianity  has  already 
become  meaningless,  and  is  inspired  by  the  absurd  notion  that  this  can 
be  remedied  by  meeting  various  non-religious  needs  of  these  people 
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under  a  Christian  label.  I  think  one  thing  that  one  must  very  much 
emphasize  here  is  that  all  these  programs  (which  cost  an  awful  lot  of 
money)  are  geared  to  so-called  needs  which  are  tremendously  shifting. 
Dean  Inge  once  made  a  very  nice  statement,  which  goes  something 
like  this:  He  who  marries  the  spirit  of  his  age  soon  finds  himself  a 
widower.  This  probably  was  always  true;  it  is  much  more  true  today. 
In  a  previous  period  of  history  the  "spirit"  of  an  age  might  last  a 
couple  of  hundred  years.  Today  it  is  fortunate  if  it  lasts  two,  because 
with  mass  communications  and  mass  media  there  is  a  tremendous 
turnover  of  intellectual  fashions.  You  spend  a  million  dollars  training 
ministers  to  relate  to  the  latest  fad.  By  the  time  they  are  out  of  sem- 
inary it  is  gone,  and  you  have  wasted  all  this  money.  I  think  that  this 
is  a  very  important  point  to  emphasize  against  the  "with-it"  boys  in 
theological  education,  and,  incidentally,  in  secular  education  as  well. 

In  any  case,  I  think  that  what  happens  here  is  something  very  para- 
doxical —  if  one  has  no  interest  in  the  church  one  would  say  it  is  very 
funny,  namely,  that  the  church  itself  is  training  the  functionaries  who 
will  legitimate  and  thus  hasten  its  self-liquidation.  Because  the  people 
who  are  being  produced  here  are  all  these  "relevant"  people,  the 
"relevant"  church  becomes  an  institution  which  tries  to  sell  itself  on 
all  possible  grounds  except  that  of  its  own  raison  d'etre,  an  operation 
which  can  only  lead  to  total  irrelevance  as  people  come  to  realize  the 
absurdity  of  this.  The  theologian  or  minister  "in  dialogue  with  the 
world"  then  becomes  the  man  who  can  talk  to  anyone  and  to  any 
subject  without  having  any  substance  of  his  own  to  contribute  —  a 
farcical  figure  if  ever  there  was  one,  and  worse  still,  a  figure  without 
any  dignity. 

As  we  know  very  well,  virtue  in  this  world  commonly  remains  un- 
rewarded and  vice  unpunished.  In  this  case,  however,  I  am  not  so  sure. 
I  strongly  suspect  that  the  "with-it"  boys  (if  you'll  pardon  my  re- 
peating this  phrase;  I  like  it)  in  theology  and  in  theological  education 
are  in  the  process  of  cutting  their  own  throats,  not  only  in  terms  of 
abstract  moral  standards  but  very  concretely  in  terms  of  their  em- 
pirical survival  in  the  pluralistic  marketplace.  This  stance  has  no  future. 
I  would  not  predict,  let  me  say,  what  I  am  obviously  recommending  — 
starkly  reactionary  attitudes  with  regard  to  curriculum  in  theological 
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seminaries  —  constitutes  a  recipe  for  worldly  success.  I  don't  think 
that  this  is  quite  in  the  books.  But  I  still  think  that  a  posture  that 
turns  its  back  on  the  unseemly  attempt  to  be  the  latest  thing  in  terms 
of  TIME  Magazine  might  invite  respect  and  a  hearing  in  some  surprising 
quarters.  I  am  thinking  particularly  of  student  quarters.  There  are  mil- 
lions of  college  students  in  this  country,  and  they  are  not  all  whatever 
their  "generation"  is  declared  to  be  by  the  mass  media  at  any  given 
time.  There  are  people  who  want  to  learn,  who  take  intellectual  disci- 
plines seriously.  I  think  some  of  them  are  possible  candidates  for 
theological  education. 

I  have  not  gone  into  any  detailed  questions  of  the  theological 
curriculum;  I  do  not  think  that  was  my  assignment.  I  have  only  tried 
to  put  these  questions  into  a  broader  sociological  context.  However, 
my  general  feelings  in  the  matter  should  by  now  be  clear.  I  would 
recommend  to  you  an  approach  to  theological  education  that  is  very 
strongly  conservative  and,  if  you  like,  reactionary.  I  would  make  a 
very  rigid  separation  between  the  academic  and  the  practical  part  of 
theological  training.  I  think  the  mixture  of  these  two  things,  which 
has  been  for  such  a  long  time  hailed  as  relevant  and  practical,  is  very 
harmful.  Practical  training  for  the  ministry,  I  am  sure,  is  necessary, 
but  it  is  something  very  different  from  theological  scholarship;  I 
think  that  one  should  keep  these  two  things  apart.  Exactly  in  what 
way  this  can  be  done  is  another  question;  different  possibilities  exist, 
but  it  is  the  principle  that  I  want  to  stress.  More  importantly  and 
more  old-fashionedly,  I  would  eliminate  something  like  ninety-five  per- 
cent of  the  so-called  dialogue  disciplines,  and  I  would  most  emphatically 
include  sociology  in  this  elimination.  You  don't  want  to  hire  a  sociol- 
ogist. What  I  would  do  if  I  had  something  to  do  with  theological 
education  is  to  immerse  the  student  in  the  most  exacting  theological 
scholarship  that  can  be  devised.  I  would  emphatically  include  both 
Biblical  languages  in  the  required  curriculum.  If  I  were  responsible 
for  the  institutional  fate  of  a  seminary  with  this  kind  of  curriculum 
(I  suppose  I'm  happy  that  I'm  not),  I  would  promote  this  kind  of 
seminary  on  the  very  radicalness  of  such  a  program  in  our  contempor- 
ary situation.  To  be  "with  it"  today  is  about  as  radical  as  reading 
TIME  Magazine;  to  be  conservative  in  terms  of  the  theological  curri- 
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culum  is  out  of  this  world  in  terms  of  radicalness,  and,  who  knows, 
might  even  get  into  TIME  Magazine  on  this  account!  I  would  not 
make  promises  or  dare  to  make  a  prediction.  But  perhaps  what  I 
would  regard  as  virtue  in  theological  education  might  even  be  re- 
warded in  this  world. 
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HEN  I  attended  seminary  fifteen  years  ago,  the  trend  toward  a 
more  practical  curriculum  was  evident  in  courses  in  everything  from 
the  pastor's  speech  to  parish  administration.  At  that  time  another 
trend,  of  perhaps  more  radical  significance,  was  just  beginning  to 
emerge.  A  hint  of  this  might  be  that  ours  was  the  last  seminary  class 
to  have  a  course  in  logic.  Logic  was  a  description  of  the  thought-proc- 
esses by  which  the  truths  of  Scripture  were  transformed  into  dogmas 
—into  what  we  learned  in  classes  in  dogmatics  as  essential  for  us  to  be- 
lieve and  teach  without  corruption  in  the  church.  The  second,  more 
subtle,  trend  involves  the  gradual  replacement  of  the  logics  of  the  sev- 
eral theological  disciplines  by  the  methods  of  the  critical  secular  his- 
torian. 

Some  of  the  results  of  this  trend  can  be  seen  in  changed  courses. 
Today  courses  in  dogmatics,  systematic  theology,  or  even  Biblical 
theology  are  on  their  way  out;  courses  in  the  thought  of  contempor- 
ary theologians,  theologians  presently  popular,  and  current  theo- 
logical issues  are  in.  Most  of  the  changes  are  less  obvious.  They  have 
more  to  do  with  the  selection  of  subjects  dealt  with  and  the  manner 
of  their  treatment.  The  modern  historian  is  more  than  an  encyclo- 
paedist. He  is  in  conversation  with  his  colleagues  on  topics  of  current 
interest,  issues,  and  problems.  These  tend  to  cut  across  the  traditional 
disciplines  of  Biblical,  historical,  philosophical,  moral,  and  practical 
theology.  This  coalescence  of  method  and  orientation  toward  pro- 
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blems  of  current  conversation  is  largely  salutary  (and  the  reaction  of 
theological  curricula  is  amazingly  slow),  but  the  danger  of  the  semi- 
nary succumbing  to  the  same  blind  spots  as  are  found  in  the  current 
secular  perspective  needs  to  be  avoided. 

Current  American  secularism  has  no  blinder  spot  than  its  failure  to 
take  account  of  the  fact  of  death.  It  does  not  take  a  profound  analy- 
sis of  the  American  way  of  thinking  about  death  to  note  the  lengths 
to  which  the  funeral  industry  goes  (with  the  cooperation  of  the 
churches)  to  disguise  the  reality  of  death.  While  a  modern  secularist 
would  be  hard  put  to  deny  the  pervasive  importance  of  death,  death 
is  definitely  not  an  "in"  conversation  topic  and  is  hardly  a  concern 
of  contemporary  arts  and  literature.  That  the  church  may  have  at 
least  partly  succumbed  to  the  same  blind  spot  is  suggested  by  the  vir- 
tual lack  of  current  literature  on  the  subject  of  this  essay:  what  the 
Old  Testament  has  to  say  about  death  and  thereafter. 

A  check  of  the  catalog  of  the  Ecole  Biblique  Library  in  Jerusalem, 
with  its  quite  comprehensive  listing  of  theological  articles  and  books, 
indicates  that  in  the  last  decade  there  have  appeared  in  English  only 
a  single  article  and  one  book  which  bear  on  more  than  isolated  de- 
tails of  our  subject,  and  the  book  is  a  translation  of  a  French  work 
published  in  1956.1  The  latter  is  referred  to  in  manuals  giving  the  re- 
quired cursory  treatment  of  the  subject,2  but  neither  can  be  said  to 
have  been  taken  up  in  any  kind  of  literary  conversation.  This  neglect 
is  all  the  more  striking  in  light  of  the  current  vogue  among  Old  Testa- 
ment scholars  to  examine  forthcoming  archaeological  materials  for 
Biblical  connections.  It  seems  quite  extraordinary  that  there  has  been 
no  attempt  to  establish  relations  between  Biblical  material  and  the 
vast  amount  of  evidence  from  recently  published  tombs  of  Palestine.3 

The  reticence  may  be  due  in  part  also  to  the  notorious  difficulty 
involved  in  interpreting  funerary  material.  The  tenacious  conserva- 
tism of  funerary  practices  often  makes  it  impossible  to  tell  whether 
a  particular  practice  reflects  current  belief  or  represents  a  belief  long 
dead  and  perhaps  even  forgotten.  It  is  just  as  difficult  to  determine 
whether  archaeological  material  from  Palestine  belongs  to  an  ortho- 
dox Yahwist,  a  heterodox  Yahwist,  or  to  the  adherent  of  another 
cult. 
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With  this  background  in  view,  we  shall  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  Biblical  and  archaeological  material  reflecting  practices  associated 
with  death  and  burial,  reflect  briefly  on  the  beliefs  behind  these  prac- 
tices, note  the  radical  developments  in  the  New  Testament,  and  sug- 
gest the  possible  relevance  of  the  discussion  for  the  current  theologi- 
cal conversation. 

"IF  A  MAN  DIE  .  .  ." 

If  we  put  together  the  allusions  to  death  and  burial  scattered 
through  the  Old  Testament,  we  get  what  would  seem  to  be  a  fairly 
complete  picture  of  related  customs  and  practices.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  first  things  done  to  the  deceased  was  the  closing  of  his  eyes. 
There  is  reference  to  this  practice  in  patriarchal  times  (Gen.  46:4), 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  widespread  practice  persisted  through 
the  Biblical  period. 

Jacob  and  Joseph  were  embalmed,  but  this  is  ascribed  to  Egyptian 
practice  (Gen.  50:2-3),  for  which  there  is  no  other  evidence  in  Old 
Testament  literature.  Neither  is  there  any  evidence  on  when  the  prac- 
tices of  anointing  the  body  and  wrapping  it  in  swaths  of  cloth  were 
first  introduced  into  Palestine.  Even  in  New  Testament  times  (Mark 
14:8;  16:1;  John  11:44;  20:5-7)  these  practices  may  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  rich,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  they  were  not  intro- 
duced before  the  Hellenistic  period.  In  Old  Testament  times  kings 
were  anointed  to  office  and  spiced  ointments  were  burned  at  their 
biers  (2  Chron.  16:4;  21:19;  Jer.  34:5);  at  least  in  post-Exilic  times 
high  priests  and  possibly  other  priests  as  well  were  anointed  at  induc- 
tion.4 Anointing  was  an  act  of  religious  consecration  and  associated 
the  anointed  in  a  special  way  with  the  living  Yahweh  (cf.  1  Sam.  25: 
28-29 ;5  Ps.  23:5-6).  It  is  by  no  means  clear,  however,  that  this 
association  was  thought  to  confer  special  life  beyond  the  grave  or 
that  this  anointing  provides  a  background  for  the  New  Testament 
practice.  What  little  evidence  exists  suggests  that  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment period  the  dead  were  buried  in  clothing  befitting  their  profes- 
sion and  station  in  life.  The  positions  of  pins  found  on  undisturbed 
skeletons  suggest  that  they  had  been  used  to  fasten  ordinary  clothing. 
De  Vaux  also  notes  that  Samuel  came  up  from  Sheol  wearing  a  cloak 
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(1  Sam.  28:14)  and  that  warriors  went  down  to  Sheol  with  their 
armor  (Ezek.  32:27). 6 

Natural  expressions  of  affection  and  grief  gave  way  to  more  formal 
emotional  expressions  as  news  of  the  death  spread  and  relatives  and 
friends  assembled  at  the  home  of  the  deceased.  There  is  no  need  to 
consider  embracing  the  corpse  as  being  more  than  a  natural  expres- 
sion of  affection  (Gen.  50:1).  There  was  undoubtedly  much  unre- 
strained weeping  and  wailing  to  give  vent  to  natural  feelings  of  grief, 
but  such  lamentation  also  conformed  to  traditional  customs.  2  Chron. 
35:25  (cf.  Jer.  9:17-22)  seems  to  refer  to  professional  groups  of  male 
and  female  singers  used  at  a  time  of  national  mourning,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  there  were  men  or  women  even  in  the  villages  who 
were  expected  to  lead  the  laments  at  local  funerals  (cf.  Amos  5:16-17) 

The  lamentations  varied  from  the  simplest  sighs  and  groanings  of 
grief  (1  Kings  13:30;  Amos  5:16)  to  the  most  famous  Biblical  lament 
of  David  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  1:19-27).  The  special 
rhythmic  form  of  the  lament  or  qinah  was  adopted  on  occasion  by 
the  prophets,  as  the  book  of  Lamentations  amply  testifies.  The  close 
relatives  were  joined  in  mourning  by  all  present,  and  in  the  case  of 
national  figures  the  whole  nation  mourned  (1  Sam.  25:1;  28:3;  2 
Sam.  1:11-12  et  passim).  Lamentations  honored  the  deceased  and  be- 
wailed his  fate,  but,  as  De  Vaux  observes,  "it  is  a  most  striking  fact 
that  the  examples  preserved  in  the  Bible  never  have  a  religious 
content."7 

Those  who  came  to  mourn  expressed  their  grief  through  a  number 
of  traditional  customs.  Upon  hearing  of  a  death  the  mourner  first 
rent  his  clothes.  This  could  involve  short  tears  along  the  border;  when 
associated  with  putting  on  sackcloth,  it  might  have  meant  tearing  off 
the  clothes,  for  the  sackcloth  seems  to  have  been  a  loincloth  of  rough 
material  (Is.  20:2).  Rending  garments  off  and  putting  on  sackcloth 
was  an  expression  of  grief  at  news  of  death  (Gen.  37:34;  2  Sam.  3:31) 
or  other  grievous  tidings  (1  Kings  21:27;  Is.  37:1;  Esther  4:1). 

Mourners  frequently  used  dirt  or  ashes  to  express  their  grief.  They 
put  dirt  on  their  heads  (1  Sam.  4:12  et  passim)  or  rolled  in  dust 
(Micah  1:10).  Ashes  were  also  placed  on  the  head  as  a  sign  of  grief 
(2  Sam.  13:19),  and  the  lack  of  specific  association  of  this  practice 
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with  funerary  mourning  is  of  no  significance.  Sitting  in  ashes  (Job 
2:8;  Jonah  2:6),  lying  in  ashes  (Esther  4:3),  rolling  in  ashes  (Jer. 
6:26;  Ezek.  27:30),  and  perhaps  even  eating  ashes  (Ps.  102:9)  were 
expressions  of  sorrow  which  were  undoubtedly  practiced  also  by 
mourners. 

Associated  with  these  expressions  of  grief  were  the  practices  of 
shaving  parts  of  the  head  or  face  and  cutting  the  body.  Though  these 
practices  are  condemned  (Lev.  19:27-28;  21:5;  Deut.  14:1),  their 
practice  is  frequently  attested  (Job  1:20;  Is.  22:12;  Jer.  16:6;  41:5; 
47:5;  48:37;  Ezek.  7:18;  Amos  8:10).  Other  practices  gave  expres- 
sion to  sorrow;  only  some  of  them  are  mentioned  in  association  with 
death,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  all  of  them  were  used  on 
occasion  by  funerary  mourners.  Mourners  removed  their  shoes  (2 
Sam.  15:30;  Ezek.  24:17,  23),  but  Is.  20:2  attests  the  wearing  of 
shoes  and  sackcloth.  David  and  his  followers  covered  their  heads  in 
sadness  (2  Sam.  15:30),  but  Ezek.  24:17  and  23  indicate  that  turbans 
were  removed  in  mourning. 

It  seems  probable  that  ordinarily  mourners  did  not  wash  (2  Sam. 
12:20).  A  fast  of  seven  days  is  attested  more  than  once  (Gen.  50:10; 
1  Sam.  31:13),  but  one-day  fasts  are  also  attested  (2  Sam.  1:12; 
3:35).  References  to  mourners'  bread  and  the  cup  of  consolation  sug- 
gest that  either  fasting  was  not  universal  or  was  for  a  short  period 
(Jer.  16:7;  Ezek.  24:17,  22;  Hosea  9:4).  Since  uncleanness  was 
attached  to  the  corpse  and  tomb  (Lev.  21:1-4;  Num.  19:11-16), 
food  was  probably  supplied  by  relatives  and  friends.8  There  is  no 
clear  evidence  on  the  time  between  death  and  burial,  but  it  seems 
plausible  to  suggest  that  the  dead  were  buried  within  a  day  of  their 
death  in  light  of  long-standing  practice  in  the  Near  East.  In  this  case 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  ordinarily  fasting  and  other  formal  expres- 
sions of  grief  were  similarly  limited. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  the  body  was  carried  on  a  bier  (2  Sam.  3:31), 
a  practice  also  attested  in  New  Testament  times  (Luke  7:14),  there 
is  almost  no  evidence  from  the  Old  Testament  on  the  procession  to 
the  cemetery,  the  character  of  the  tomb,  or  the  practices  associated 
with  interment.  Though  no  procession  comparable  to  that  for  the 
young  man  of  Nain  (Luke  7:12)  is  depicted  in  the  Old  Testament,  it 
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seems  likely  that  mourners  formed  a  procession  to  the  cemetery. 

Except  for  the  burial  of  the  kings  of  Judah  in  the  city  of  David  (1 
Kings  2:10  et  passim),  burial  took  place  outside  inhabited  areas.  Ex- 
cept for  bodies  buried  in  high  places  (bamoth)9  (Job  27:15;  Is.  53:9; 
Ezek.  43:7),10  rich  folk  who  were  buried  on  their  estates  (Josh.  24: 
30,  33),  and  prophets  (1  Sam.  25:1;  1  Kings  2:34),  the  dead  were 
buried  in  cemeteries  adjacent  to  the  settlement.  For  the  poorer  folk 
who  were  unable  to  maintain  a  funeral  plot  of  their  own  there  was 
probably  a  common  grave  (Jer.  26:23)  such  as  still  exists  in  Jerusalem 
today.  Most  families,  it  may  be  conjectured,  had  their  own  tomb,  and 
to  be  buried  "with  the  fathers"  in  the  family  tomb  was  a  matter  of 
concern  from  patriarchal  times  on  (Gen.  23;  25:8-10;  49:29-30;  50:13 
2  Sam.  19:37;  1  Kings  13:21;  cf.  1  Kings  13:26-32). 

Frequently  there  were  rocky  terraces  honeycombed  with  caves  ad- 
jacent to  towns  and  villages  which  provided  an  attractive  cemetery 
area.  Poorer  families  might  have  claimed  a  cave  and  used  it  in  its  nat- 
ural state.  Those  who  could  afford  it  had  a  cave  dressed  into  more 
regular  square  or  rectangular  rooms;  others  may  have  had  tomb  cham- 
bers cut  entirely  from  the  rocky  scarp.  One  such  tomb,  recently  exca- 
vated at  Samaria,11  was  approached  by  a  short  flight  of  steps,  the 
lowest  having  been  cut  into  the  soft  limestone.  At  the  bottom  was  a 
small  entrance  originally  blocked  by  a  large  stone  slab.  One  entered  a 
roughly  cut  room  about  fifteen  feet  square.  The  floor  was  left  in  its 
rough  natural  state,  but  to  the  left,  back,  and  right,  low,  flat  benches 
were  carved  along  the  walls.  The  left  and  back  walls  had  small  en- 
trances to  smaller  roughly  square  rooms  with  single  benches. 

While  this  tomb  was  disturbed  by  roof  fall  and  flooding,  it  was 
clear  that  articulated  burials  had  been  placed  on  some  of  the  benches. 
On  the  central  floor  lay  a  mass  of  mixed  bones  and  tomb  gifts.  The 
burial  practice  was  clear  enough.  Bodies  were  laid  on  the  benches 
with  tomb  gifts  nearby.  When  the  bench  was  needed  for  subsequent 
burial,  the  earlier  skeletal  remains  were  pushed  to  the  center  of  the 
chamber.  As  the  family  increased  in  size,  additional  rooms  were 
added.  This  was  undoubtedly  one  of  several  family  tombs  along  a 
rocky  terrace,  but  enough  tombs  like  this  have  been  excavated  to 
make  it  quite  likely  that  the  others  would  offer  nothing  new  of  con- 
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sequence.  In  fact,  during  the  period  of  the  Israelite  monarchy,  while 
some  of  the  tombs  are  poorer,  there  is  no  evidence  of  more  elaborate 
tombs  which  can  be  attributed  with  confidence  to  Israelites. 

This  tomb  probably  belonged  to  an  Israelite  family  of  Samaria,  and 
its  gifts  suggest  that  it  was  used  for  less  than  a  century  beginning 
about  850  B.C.  A  tomb  west  of  Hebron  in  the  same  cave  tradition 
was  robbed  quite  recently.  Its  pottery  suggested  a  slightly  later  date, 
and  it  contained  an  inscription  indicating  that  the  dead  in  the  tomb 
were  adherents  of  the  Yahwistic  faith.12  In  a  tomb  in  the  same  re- 
gion, graffiti  addressed  to  Yahweh,  assigned  an  early  sixth  century 
B.C.  date,  were  discovered.13  Unfortunately,  in  this  instance,  it  is 
possible  that  the  tomb  was  cleared  for  subsequent  reuse  in  the  Per- 
sian period,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  inscriptions  are  pre-Exilic. 
In  any  case,  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  to  deny  burials  of  the 
type  described  to  followers  of  Yahweh. 

The  gifts  in  the  Samaria  tomb  consisted  mostly  of  good-quality 
pottery.  The  repertory  included  small  jars,  jugs,  juglets,  plates,  bowls, 
craters,  strainers,  and  lamps.  In  addition  the  bone  piles  produced  an 
occasional  seal,  clothing  pins,  a  few  figurines,  and  a  cache  of  pig 
ankle  bones.  The  last  are  also  common  in  burials  in  the  Classical 
world  and  found  in  nearly  contemporary  cultic  contexts  in  Pal- 
estine.14 There  was  evidence  that  the  pots  had  contained  food  or 
drink,  and  some  of  the  lamps  had  never  been  used.  In  fact,  I  know 
of  no  conclusive  proof  that  vessels  from  tombs  from  the  period  of 
the  Israelite  monarchy  contained  provisions,  and  in  some  instances15 
the  final  tomb  gifts  were  stacked  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  contents. 

The  Old  Testament  records  exceptions  to  this  general  picture  of 
burial  practice  involving  repeated  burials  of  simply  clothed  bodies  in 
a  family  tomb  with  modest  tomb  gifts,  but  there  are  unusual  circum- 
stances associated  with  the  exceptions.  Joseph's  body  was  placed  in  a 
coffin  (Gen.  50:26),  but  this  was  under  Egyptian  influence.  The 
bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  burned  (1  Sam.  31:12),  but  this 
could  be  related  to  the  mutilation  of  the  bodies.  An  additional  ele- 
ment in  the  tomb  might  be  a  pit  prepared  as  a  bone  receptacle,  but 
there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  support  postulation  of  pits  pre- 
pared to  receive  repeated  libations. 16  There  is  also  occasional  refer- 
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ence  to  a  stele  being  set  up  over  a  grave  (Gen.  35:20;  2  Sam.  18:18), 
but  the  erection  of  monuments  for  the  dead  is  not  attested  until  one 
approaches  New  Testament  times. 

"SHALL  HE  LIVE  AGAIN?" 

This  fairly  clear  picture  of  what  happened  when  a  man  of  ancient 
Israel  died  and  was  buried  is  extremely  difficult  to  interpret.  Closing 
the  eyes  of  the  dead  is  to  prevent  his  spirit  from  escaping,  to  affirm 
that  death  is  like  a  sleep,  or  simply  a  natural  tradition  without  signi- 
ficance. The  tomb  gifts  were  to  placate  the  spirit  of  the  deceased, 
nourish  him  on  the  way  to  the  underworld,  provide  him  sustenance 
in  his  house  of  the  dead,  or  had  become  traditional  expressions  of 
honor  to  the  deceased.  Some  of  these  interpretations,  arising  from 
the  now  discarded  conception  of  a  unified  evolutionary  development 
of  primitive  religions,  may  be  dismissed  today  without  much  objec- 
tion, but  before  trying  to  decide  among  the  remainder,  it  is  required 
that  we  attempt  a  brief  summary  of  the  main  Old  Testament  ideas 
on  death  and  thereafter  in  their  Near  Eastern  context  and  comment 
briefly  on  the  background  of  the  burial  practices  just  described. 

A  fundamental  first  observation  is  that  in  the  Old  Testament  death 
is  not  defined  as  a  separation  of  soul  and  body.  Man  is  a  person,  a 
self,  a  nephesh.  Man  is  either  a  living  nephesh  (Gen.  2:7)  or  a  dead 
nephesh  (Num.  6:6;  Lev.  19:28).  While  the  nephesh  is  spoken  of 
as  departing  and  returning  (1  Kings  17:21-22),  there  is  no  evidence 
for  the  conception  of  a  disembodied  nephesh  in  the  period  of  the 
Israelite  monarchy.  The  closest  approach  to  separation  occurs  in  Eccl. 
12:7,  where  "dust  returns  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  re- 
turns to  God  who  gave  it."  Aside  from  the  Preacher's  skepticism 
about  the  fate  of  the  spirit  (Eccl.  3:21),  the  book  cannot  have  been 
composed  much  before  the  second  century  B.C.  and  should  be  linked 
more  closely  with  developments  toward  the  separation  ideas  of  the 
New  Testament  than  to  the  concepts  of  the  Old. 

A  second  observation  is  that  death  was  not  considered  extinction. 
At  death  one  enters  Sheol.  Frequently,  this  seems  to  refer  to  no  more 
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than  the  grave  (1  Kings  2:6  et  passim;  cf.  esp.  Ps.  141:7),  but  its 
meaning  expands  to  include  the  underworld  of  the  shades  in  the 
nether  parts  of  the  earth  and  sea  (Job  26:5-6;  Is.  14:9-10;  Exek.  32: 
17-32),  and  is  personified  as  the  insatiable  monster  (Is.  5:14;  Hab. 
2:5,  etc.).  It  is  an  abode  of  darkness,  dust,  and  silence,  a  place  of  no 
return  (2  Sam.  12:23;  14:14;  Job  7:9;  10:21;  16:22;  17:13,  16; 
Ps.  31:17).  It  is  life  at  a  lower  intensity,  a  weak  existence  inevitably 
conceived  of  as  persisting  in  patterns  familiar  to  the  living.  Samuel, 
called  up  from  Sheol,  remains  the  prophet  Samuel  (1  Sam.  28:14; 
contrast  Job  3:16).  This  is  perhaps  also  reflected  in  the  importance 
attached  to  being  buried  with  the  fathers.  The  present  life  is  much 
more  highly  prized  than  Sheol,  and  a  long  life  is  a  blessing  of  Yahweh 
(2  Kings  20:3-6;  Ps.  91:16  et  passim).  Only  those  in  grievous  straits 
long  for  Sheol  (Job  14:13;  cf.  10:1).  There  is  nothing  like  a  desire  to 
"depart  and  be  with  Christ,  for  that  is  far  better"  (Phil.  1:23).  In 
Sheol  there  is  no  remembrance  of  Yahweh,  no  experience  of  his 
faithfulness,  no  praising  or  thanking  him  (Ps.  6:5;  Is.  38:18),  but 
even  in  Sheol  one  does  not  escape  the  living  Yahweh  (Ps.  139:8;  cf.  Ps. 
16:9-11;  49:15). 

It  should  be  stressed,  thirdly,  that  all  go  to  Sheol.  This  is  a  denial 
of  any  kind  of  judgment  of  the  dead.  Any  injustice  not  righted  be- 
fore death  is  certainly  not  rectified  thereafter  (Job  3:17-19;  21:23- 
26).  The  view  that  "it  is  appointed  for  men  to  die  once,  and  after 
that  comes  judgment"  (Heb.  9:27)  is  not  expressed  during  the  period 
of  the  Israelite  monarchy.  The  persistent  calls  for  judgment  and  jus- 
tice in  the  Old  Testament  yearn  for  tangible  vindication  in  this  life. 

Finally,  there  is  no  expectation  of  a  general  resurrection  of  the 
body  in  the  Old  Testament  apart  from  two  very  late  passages  (Is.  26: 
19;  Dan.  12:2).  No  more  emphatically  negative  answer  is  given  to  the 
question,  "If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again?"  (Job  14:14),  than  Job's 
own. 

For  there  is  hope  for  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down, 

that  it  will  sprout  again  .  .  . 
But  man  dies,  and  is  laid  low; 

man  breathes  his  last,  and  where  is  he?  (Job  14:7,  10  ) 
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Even  the  hope  of  living  on  through  progeny  is  dismissed. 
His  sons  come  to  honor, 

and  he  does  not  know  it; 
they  are  brought  low, 

and  he  perceives  it  not.  (Job  14:21  ) 

In  general  these  views  seem  much  more  closely  related  to  those  of 
the  Assyro-Babylonians  than  those  of  the  Egyptians.  Babylonian 
Arallu  is  a  House  of  Darkness  and  a  Place  of  No  Return  very  similar 
to  Sheol.  All  men  face  death  and  the  westward  journey,  finally 
crossing  the  Khubur  to  Arallu.  Provisions  in  the  tomb  are  for  the 
journey.  Whether  or  not  there  was  a  judgment  of  the  dead  is  debated 
by  specialists.17  In  Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  judgment  of  the  dead 
played  an  increasingly  prominent  role  from  Old  Kingdom  times  on. 
Osiris  had  an  entourage  to  help  him  judge  the  dead.  The  Pyramid 
Texts  describe  the  judgment  of  the  dead  king.  The  Sarcophagus  Texts 
describe  the  Justification  of  the  Dead  and  the  Evaluation  of  Qualities 
applicable  to  a  broader  group.  By  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.  Osiris 
was  considered  the  judge  of  the  hearts  of  all  men.  Just  as  the  Pharaoh 
was  to  have  the  truth  and  justice  of  Maat  in  his  heart,  so  now  the 
hearts  of  all  were  weighed.  The  famous  stelae  of  Deir-el-Medineh 
affirm  posthumous  reward  and  justice  even  for  the  faithful  poor.18 
The  brighter  Egyptian  prospect  of  a  posthumous  lifetime  of  millions 
of  years  was  linked  to  the  preservation  of  the  body  in  a  tomb  and 
inspired  the  unique  pyramids  as  well  as  the  practice  of  embalming. 

We  would  expect  Israelite  thought  and  practice  to  conform  most 
closely  to  that  of  Canaan,  but  there  are  only  a  few  hints  that  this 
may  be  the  case.  The  Ugaritic  myth  of  the  Rephaim  has  links  with 
the  shades  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  there  are  elements  in  the  con- 
ception of  Sheol  which  may  be  linked  to  Ugaritic  texts.  In  general 
this  picture  confirms  the  Biblical  traditions  concerning  the  Mesopota- 
mian  origins  of  the  people  who  became  Israel.  It  also  demonstrates 
that  these  people  had  contact  with  a  very  developed  belief  in  the 
judgment  of  the  dead  and  reward  in  a  future  life.  Further,  their  con- 
tacts with  seasonal  death  and  resurrection  prominent  in  Canaanite 
religion  did  not  give  rise  to  any  kind  of  affirmation  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  (cf.  Job  14:7-10). 19  It  seems  safe  to  conclude  that 
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Israel  was  not  lacking  in  contact  with  such  ideas  but  failed  to  assimi- 
late them  because  they  did  not  seem  congenial  to  the  religion  of  Yah- 
weh  during  the  Israelite  monarchy. 

We  turn  now  to  a  brief  perspective  on  Old  Testament  burial  prac- 
tices afforded  by  archaeological  evidence.  Three  things  need  to  be 
stressed.  First  is  the  continuity  of  those  practices  with  preceding 
burial  customs  in  Palestine.  Successive  use  of  a  family  tomb  is  a  prac- 
tice first  introduced  into  Palestine  alongside  the  renewal  of  urban 
life  in  the  Middle  Bronze  II  period  beginning  in  the  nineteenth  century 
B.C.  In  the  preceding  nonurban  period  the  practice  of  burying  single  indi- 
viduals or  some  of  their  disarticulated  bones  under  cairns  or  in  shaft 
tombs  was  the  rule.  In  the  urban  phase  before  this,  as  well  as  in  its 
immediate  nonurban  antecedent,  group  burial  was  the  rule,  either 
single  or  successive  interments  in  a  chamber  of  a  group  averaging 
some  five  individuals.  This  reflects  community  rather  than  family- 
oriented  burial.20  The  family  burial  tradition  was  quite  likely  intro- 
duced by  the  Amorites,  with  whom  the  Biblical  patriarchs  are  closely 
connected.21  It  persisted  as  a  dominant  tradition  in  the  Canaanite 
Late  Bronze  Age  (ca.  1500-1200  B.C.)  and  continued  without  apparent 
modification  into  the  Israelite  Iron  I  (1200-918  B.C.)  and  Iron  II  (918- 
587  B.C.)  periods. 

The  second  fact  deserving  emphasis  is  the  length  of  the  period.  The 
burial  practices  we  are  dealing  with  had  a  history  in  Palestine  of  some 
700  years  before  their  adoption  by  Israel.  Israel  was  apparently  the 
last  of  a  series  of  peoples,  settling  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers  in  Pal- 
estine during  the  course  of  the  second  millennium  B.C.,  to  employ 
them.  In  fact,  some  of  the  practices  have  a  much  longer  history  in 
Palestine  and  were  apparently  assimilated  to  the  family  tomb  tradi- 
tion, if  they  were  not  already  an  integral  part  of  it  in  their  pre-Pales- 
tinian  past. 

Illustration  must  be  limited  to  two  examples.  First  is  the  practice 
of  providing  pots  as  tomb  gifts.  At  Bab  edh-Dhra^  on  the  edge  of  the 
Dead  Sea  Lisan  a  vast  cemetery  of  about  3200-2100  B.C.  is  estimat- 
ed to  contain  millions  of  pots.  From  the  very  start  these  pots  were 
vestigial;  they  no  longer  contained  food  or  drink  for  the  dead.22  The 
pots  of  Middle  Bronze  II  at  Jericho  contained  amazingly  preserved 
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remains  of  food,  drink,  and  fruit.23  By  the  Iron  Age  the  pots  of  the 
family  burial  tradition  also  became  vestigial.  This  suggests  that  the 
Middle  Bronze  II  pot  tradition  was  part  of  the  family  burial  tradition 
even  before  it  reached  Palestine,  probably  in  Mesopotamia.  Another 
striking  illustration  involves  the  placement  of  fertility  figurines  in 
tombs.  Also  in  the  earliest  tombs  of  Bab  edh-Dhra^  were  exotic  hook- 
nosed, flap-eared  fertility  figurines,  of  the  exact  type  common  in 
tombs  of  Palestine  at  the  end  of  the  Late  Bronze  Age  almost  2000 
years  later.24  This  seems  to  have  been  a  survival  from  the  pre-Amor- 
ite  population  of  Palestine,  which  I  have  attempted  to  identify  with 
the  Perizzites.25 

The  third  fact  to  be  stressed  is  the  unity  of  the  family  burial  tradi- 
tion. For  our  purposes  it  is  important  to  emphasize  the  closeness  of 
the  Middle  Bronze  and  Iron  Age  traditions  and  the  unity  of  burial 
practice  within  the  Iron  Age  in  Palestine.  Not  only  is  there  contin- 
uity in  the  family  tomb  tradition;  there  is  almost  no  development  of 
new  practices  observable.  Discounting  differences  due  to  changes  in 
style  and  the  economy,  the  practices  reflected  in  the  archaeological 
evidence  are  remarkably  similar  from  the  nineteenth  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.C.  The  use  of  the  family  tomb  for  successive  burials,  the  deposit 
of  ceramic  and  metal  gifts,  lamps,  the  clothing  pins,  modest  jewelry, 
bone  jumble  from  earlier  burials  mixed  with  earlier  gifts,  all  form  a 
unitary  tradition.  In  fact,  some  cemeteries  and  individual  tombs, 
periodically  but  rather  carelessly  cleaned  out,  attest  a  tradition  from 
the  Bronze  into  the  Iron  Age.  In  general,  to  be  sure,  there  is  a  percep- 
tible decline  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  gifts,  but  such  decline 
probably  reflects  the  Egyptian  exploitation  of  Palestine  in  the  Late 
Bronze  Age,  and  the  increasingly  poorer  economic  conditions  of  Pal- 
estine's population  as  the  Iron  Age  progressed.  It  might  reflect  as  well 
the  decline  in  concern  for  increasingly  pro  forma  burial  traditions. 

Within  the  Iron  Age  the  unity  is  also  striking.  There  is  no  indication 
of  anything  like  two  different  peoples  with  different  burial  practices. 
Burial  seems  to  follow  a  unitary  tradition  and  the  task  of  reporting 
additional  tombs  of  the  period  becomes  quite  monotonous:  the  same 
kinds  of  chambers  to  plan,  similar  tomb  gifts  repeated  ad  infinitum, 
the  same  skeletons  and  bone  piles.  Undoubtedly  there  were  tombs  of 
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the  rich  of  more  interest,  but  these  have  so  far  eluded  archaeologists. 

In  light  of  this  background,  what  can  be  said  about  the  interpreta- 
tion of  customs  associated  with  death  and  burial  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment period?  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  noted  that  there  is  striking 
agreement  between  the  literary  and  archaeological  picture.  Practices 
not  to  be  expected  from  the  literary  evidence  such  as  cremation,  em- 
balming, and  the  use  of  coffins  are  not  attested  in  archaeological 
findings.  The  successive  burial  in  family  tombs  corresponds  with  the 
importance  attached  to  being  buried  in  the  ancestral  tomb  with  the 
fathers.  The  tomb  gifts  may  be  related  to  the  needs  of  the  deceased 
in  his  weak  life  in  Sheol  or  for  his  journey  thither.  Dwelling  in  the 
gloom  and  dust  is  an  apt  description  of  the  tomb  chamber  filled  with 
the  dust  of  mouldering  bones. 

A  second  point  of  importance  is  that  by  the  Iron  Age  all  customs 
had  had  a  venerable  history  rendering  them  traditional  or  even  vestig- 
ial. There  seems  to  be  no  distinguishable  new  practice  added  to  the 
burial  tradition  after  Middle  Bronze  II,  and  the  introduction  of  new 
practices  is  not  attested  in  Old  Testament  literature.  There  is  clear 
evidence  that  in  some  instances  no  provisions  were  placed  in  pots 
offered  as  gifts  to  the  deceased.  The  very  phrase,  "buried  with  his 
fathers,"  connotes  something  of  the  continuity  of  tradition  in  burial 
practice. 

A  third  observation  is  that  what  happened  after  death  was  not  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  religious  or  theological  importance;  none  of  the 
practices  reviewed  have  any  obvious  and  distinctive  links  with  Yah- 
wistic  religion.  Priests  were  not  in  any  official  way  associated  with 
the  rites  of  death  and  burial,  and  lamentations  did  not  even  have 
religious  content.  There  is  no  clear  case  to  be  made  for  any  kind  of 
cult  of  the  dead  or  chthonian  gods.  There  are  the  references  cited 
for  burial  in  bamoth,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  the  cult  attested  was 
oriented  to  the  dead.  The  long  tradition  of  including  fertility  amulets 
continued  through  periods  when  it  is  clear  that  there  was  no  hope  for 
resurrection,  so  that  it  would  seem  best  to  consider  these  a  part  of 
the  equipment  presented  to  the  deceased  for  his  dim  life  in  Sheol. 
The  lack  of  an  affirmation  of  judgment  of  the  dead  or  resurrection 
meant  that  the  theological  and  moral  impact  of  Yahwism  was  direct- 
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ed  by  the  living  God  toward  people  living  out  their  earthly  existence. 

These  observations  offer  an  answer  to  the  question  of  why  the 
traditional  burial  rites  of  the  Old  Testament  were  not  proscribed  by 
law.  To  be  sure  certain  practices  such  as  shaving  and  cutting  the 
body,  burial  in  a  bamah,  and  the  use  of  pig  bones  were  proscribed  be- 
cause of  their  association  with  forbidden  cult,  but  it  is  a  rather 
striking  fact  that  such  practices  as  the  deposition  of  tomb  gifts  is 
not  forbidden.26  It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  if  this  practice  had 
any  active  cultic  connotations,  it  would  have  been  forbidden.  Such 
practices  were  not  proscribed  because  they  had  become  a  traditional 
way  of  showing  affection  and  respect  for  the  departed  without  any 
currently  significant  cultic  connotations.  It  also  seems  likely  that  the 
Israelites  found  these  traditions  congenial  because  they  were  first 
developed  in  Palestine  by  the  Amorites,  who  were  their  own  fore- 
bears with  related  burial  practices.  Despite  what  they  saw  in  Egypt, 
the  people  who  became  Israel  continued  to  affirm  a  faith  and  prac- 
tice which  did  not  attribute  theological  significance  to  post-death 
phenomena. 

THE  FEAR  OF  DEATH  WAS  TAKEN  AWAY  BY  CHRISTIANITY, 
AND  THE  FEAR  OF  JUDGMENT  WAS  SUBSTITUTED.27 

To  trace  the  developing  importance  of  post-death  phenomena  into 
the  New  Testament  period  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay,  but  a 
brief  perspective  seems  demanded  as  part  of  the  background  for  my 
concluding  remarks.  There  have  been  indications  in  the  discussion 
above  that  important  changes  in  beliefs  and  practices  related  to  death 
and  thereafter  began  to  take  place  in  the  post-Exilic  period.  This  view 
opposes  the  idea  of  scholars  like  Engnell28  that  the  notion  of  bodily 
resurrection  was  a  natural  development  in  Palestine  arising  from  the 
seasonal  revival  and  its  celebration  in  the  cult  of  the  dying  and  rising 
god.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead 
does  not  appear  in  Old  Testament  literature  until  after  Judaism  has 
been  in  contact  with  Persia.  Why  the  Zoroastrian  ideas  of  judgment 
and  resurrection  in  their  apocalyptic  setting  proved  congenial  to  the 
Babylonian  diaspora  is  a  question  that  can  only  be  answered  in  a 
highly  speculative  manner,  but  it  seems  likely  that  the  answer  lies 
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more  in  the  dejection  and  disillusionment  of  the  exiles  than  in  the 
greater  compatibility  of  Zoroastrian  over  Egyptian  beliefs  with  the 
faith  of  Judaism. 

One  reason  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  development  of  eschatological 
ideas  from  post-Exilic  to  New  Testament  times  is  their  very  uneven 
adoption  by  various  elements  of  Judaism.  Even  in  New  Testament 
times  the  Sadducees  denied  the  resurrection  (Matt.  22:23-33;  Mark 
12:18-27;  Luke  20:27-40;  Acts  23:6-10),  and  there  is  no  clear  Qum- 
ran  text  which  indicates  that  the  Essenes  believed  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.29  The  doctrines  of  resurrection  and  judgment  of  the 
dead  arose  primarily  in  three  Jewish  sources:  Alexandrian  Judaism, 
Pharisaism,  and  the  Christian  church.30 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  long  and  unified  burial  traditions 
of  Palestine  seem  to  reflect  the  new  beliefs  in  new  burial  practices. 
In  the  course  of  successive  burial  in  the  family  tomb  there  was  no 
attempt  to  keep  an  individual's  bones  in  a  separate  group,  and  the 
lack  of  inscriptions  in  the  tombs  has  been  attributed  to  the  lack  of 
concern  for  preservation  of  individual  remains.  During  the  course  of 
the  second  century  B.C.  the  idea  of  an  individual  resurrection  follow- 
ed by  a  judgment  of  reward  or  punishment  was  gaining  acceptance  in 
Palestine  (Dan.  12:2).  Near  the  end  of  that  century  a  practice  was  in- 
troduced which  became  widespread  in  Palestine  during  the  first  cen- 
tury B.C.  and  first  century  A.D.  It  was  the  introduction  of  stone 
(and  probably  also  wooden)  boxes  or  ossuaries  in  which  the  individu- 
al's bones  were  preserved  after  decarnation.  Often  the  limestone 
boxes  were  beautifully  carved  with  Hellenistic  decorative  motifs, 
which  contrast  strikingly  with  the  name  of  the  deceased  frequently 
scratched  on  the  ossuary.  Often  the  tombs  in  which  these  ossuaries 
are  found  contain  no  pottery  vessels  to  hold  provisions  for  the  dead; 
only  lamps  and  burial  unguent  bottles  may  appear.  This  fact  perhaps 
reflects  the  new  affirmation  of  ressurection  just  as  the  persistence  of 
pots  for  food  and  drink  in  other  tombs  might  reflect  continued  ex- 
pectation of  a  weak  life  in  Sheol. 

With  the  introduction  of  ossuaries  came  other  new  practices  such 
as  the  use  of  sarcophagi  (also  reflecting  individual  entombment)  and 
the  erection  of  funerary  monuments.  Jeremias  lists  ten  of  these 
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standing  in  Jesus'  day,  many  of  them  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.31 These,  however,  may  be  more  a  part  of  the  general  Helleni- 
zation  of  Palestine  than  a  direct  outcome  of  changing  ideas  on  death. 
It  may  be  that  even  the  simple  cist  burials  at  Qumran,  without  arti- 
facts of  any  kind,  are  a  reflection  of  their  conservative  rejection  of 
the  newer  doctrines  and  related  burial  practices.  While  the  origins  of 
the  Qumran  tradition  are  obscure,  it  seems  to  be  a  distinctive  prac- 
tice, as  several  similar  graves  from  Masada  attest.32 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  "NO" 

This  topic  has  not  been  discussed  out  of  purely  antiquarian  interest. 
While  I  grew  up  in  a  home  and  church  environment  that  affirmed  the 
realities  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  judgment  day,  heaven,  and 
hell,  I  must  confess  that  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember  they  never 
seemed  particularly  real  or  important  to  me.  As  I  grew  older  and 
thought  about  the  problem  in  a  broader  perspective,  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  understand  how  these  traditional  doctrines  needed  to  be 
considered  essential  to  an  apprehension  of  the  grace  of  God  through 
Jesus  Christ.  In  fact,  it  seemed  that  the  affirmation  of  these  eschato- 
logical  realities,  in  the  form  in  which  I  heard  them  in  my  childhood, 
could  only  vitiate  the  affirmation  of  grace.  How  is  it  possible  to 
affirm  the  heavenly  reward  without  sullying  the  process  of  living  by 
the  grace  of  God?  To  love  the  neighbor  unselfishly  with  the  hope  of 
heaven  in  prominent  view  has  never  seemed  a  live  option  to  me.  I 
have  never  felt  constrained  to  oppose  any  gift  God  might  have  in 
store  for  me  beyond  the  grave,  but  this  has  never  been  a  matter  of 
any  importance.  The  critical  question  for  me  is  whether  the  God 
manifest  by  Jesus  is  complemented  or  distorted  by  picturing  him  as 
the  coming  judge  of  quick  and  dead. 

For  nearly  two  millennia  many  Christians  have  taken  comfort  and 
sustenance  from  this  New  Testament  picture,  right  up  to  the  present 
in  many  cases.  Still,  I  do  not  think  I  am  alone  in  finding  this  tradi- 
tional picture  somewhat  distorting,  or  perhaps  better,  meaningless, 
today.  In  this  light,  the  Old  Testament  picture  in  which  post-death 
phenomena  were  of  little  or  no  theological  importance  has  consider- 
able merit.  Without  the  affirmations  that  seem  impossible  for  me,  the 
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patriarchs  affirmed  a  vital  faith  in  the  living  God,  the  literary  prophets 
rose  to  their  heights,  and  Job  probed  the  depths.  Are  not  such  possi- 
bilities live  options  for  Christians  today? 

"If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again?"  The  "no"  of  Job  14  is  an  empha- 
tic way  of  putting  the  answer  of  pre-Exilic  Israel.  Up  to  now  that 
"no"  has  been  largely  ignored  by  the  church.  It  does  mean  something 
to  me,  and  its  wider  discussion  in  the  church  might  be  of  help  to 
others,  as  they  struggle  to  live  by  the  grace  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 
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T„ 


HE  past  decade  or  so  has  witnessed  a  new  interest  in  the  wisdom  lit- 
erature on  the  part  of  some  Old  Testament  scholars.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  this  may  be  the  fact  that  the  current  efforts  to  write  Old  Testa- 
ment theology  seem  inevitably  to  stumble  over  the  wisdom  books, 
which  never  quite  fit  the  schemes  that  have  been  devised  to  explain 
the  rest  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures.  Another  has  been  the  continuing 
work  in  applying  form  criticism  to  the  Old  Testament,  which  has  led, 
among  other  things,  to  the  discovery  that  types  of  material  which 
have  been  thought  to  be  characteristic  of  wisdom  can  be  found  almost 
everywhere. 

Now,  one  of  the  canons  of  form  criticism  has  been  that  a  correct 
analysis  of  a  literary  form  ought  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  its  original 
Sitz  im  Leben.  So  when  wisdom  influences  are  found  outside  those 
books  traditionally  called  "wisdom  literature,"  it  is  natural  to  ask  what 
new  light  this  may  shed  on  the  place  of  wisdom  in  the  life  of  ancient 
Israel.  Such  a  question  has  been  asked  by  certain  students  of  the  proph- 
ets Amos  and  Isaiah  recently,  and  the  answer  which  they  have  given  is 
that  the  evidence  in  these  books  for  the  influence  of  forms,  terms,  and 
ideas  derived  from  wisdom  must  mean  that  Amos  and  Isaiah  had  some 
direct  contact  with,  and/or  participation  in  the  technical  wisdom  move- 
ment of  their  day.1 

In  a  recent  article,  Crenshaw  has  questioned  whether  this  evidence  is 
strong  enough  to  require  postulating  a  direct  dependence  of  Amos  on 
the  wisdom  movement,2  while  Roland  Murphy  has  raised  a  more  funda- 
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mental  question  about  the  whole  method: 

Basic  to  this  method  is  the  question:  how  far  does  literary  analysis 
reflect  reality?  Literary  classification  and  compartmentalization  may 
fail  to  take  into  account  the  complex  and  mixed  character  of  the 
culture  in  which  an  Old  Testament  prophet  lived.  The  prophet  was  less 
conscious  than  ourselves  of  a  wisdom  movement  in  contrast  to  a 
prophetic  movement,  and  he  borrowed  unconsciously  from  the  total 
culture,  in  which  he  lived,  in  which  sapiential  and  prophetic  themes 
are  inextricably  related. 
This  statement  has  some  far-reaching  implications  and  deserves  to  be 
given  further  attention.  It  is  especially  disturbing  to  the  form  critic  for 
whom  the  connection  between  literary  analysis  and  reality  is  a  basic 
presupposition.  It  expresses  a  quite  different  view  of  the  place  of  wis- 
dom in  Israel  from  that  of  Baumgartner,  quoted  with  approval  by 
Fichtner:  "Wise  man  and  prophet,  as  well  as  wise  man  and  priest,  are 
to  be  thought  of  first  of  all  as  sharply  distinguished  circles."4  Yet 
Murphy's  question  is  not  a  new  one  in  the  study  of  the  prophets.  The 
discussion  of  whether  the  appearance  of  cultic  forms  in  the  prophetic 
books  necessarily  means  that  the  prophets  held  a  cultic  office  has  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time.5  And  others  have  argued  that  the  tendency 
to  compartmentalize  prophet,  priest,  and  wise  man  does  not  do  full 
justice  to  the  material  before  us.6 

The  effort  in  this  article  is  to  show  that  the  same  kind  of  analysis 
which  has  been  made  of  other  Old  Testament  books  can  be  done  yet 
again,  for  a  relatively  untouched  one,  Habakkuk.7  If  Amos  shows  af- 
finities with  clan  wisdom  and  Isaiah  with  court  wisdom,  so  also 
Habakkuk  can  be  demonstrated  to  show  close  affinities  with  the  "skep- 
tical wisdom"  of  Job,  Koheleth,  Prov.  30,  and  some  of  the  Psalms. 
Then  the  implications  of  such  a  conclusion  must  be  considered.  Does 
it  mean  that  Habakkuk  was  really  a  wise  man,  rather  than  a  prophet, 
or  at  least  that  he  got  his  training  in  the  wisdom  schools?  These  are 
certainly  possibilities.  Yet  this  book  is  an  especially  useful  one  for 
revealing  the  problems  created  by  such  answers,  for  earlier  studies  have 
shown  how  closely  it  is  related  to  the  cult  lyrics  of  the  Old  Testament, 
with  some  scholars  even  concluding  that  Habakkuk  was  a  cult  prophet 
who  produced  this  book  as  a  temple  liturgy.8  What  becomes  of  con- 
clusions of  this  sort  if  cultic  overtones  and  wisdom  overtones  can  be 
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shown  to  be  equally  strong  in  a  book  which  is  attributed  to  a  prophet? 

This  is  the  question  which  must  concern  us  further  once  the  close 
relationship  which  Habakkuk  has  with  both  wisdom  and  cult  lyrics 
has  been  demonstrated.  This  can  be  done  in  terms  of  six  types  of 
evidence:  theme,  style,  general  and  technical  vocabulary,  contrasts 
with  other  prophetic  books,  and  structure. 

1)  The  main  theme  of  Habakkuk  is  theodicy,  in  the  form  in  which 
the  author  himself  questions  God,  and  this  form  of  the  theme  is  not 
common  to  prophetic  literature.  The  prophets  offer  defenses  of  the 
justice  of  God  (Ezek.  18;33;  Isa.  43:26-27),  but,  except  for 
Habakkuk,  only  Jeremiah  raises  for  himself  questions  about  the  Tight- 
ness of  God's  actions  (e.g.,  12:1-4).  The  confessions  of  Jeremiah  are 

to  some  extent  parallel  to  chapter  1  of  Habakkuk,  but  they  differ  from 
it  because  they  are  highly  personal  and  explicit,  and  they  do  not  ap- 
proach the  general  consideration  of  the  nature  of  God's  activity  in  his- 
tory which  we  find  both  in  Habakkuk  and  in  the  wisdom  literature. 
This  is  a  traditional  problem  for  wisdom  throughout  the  ancient  Near 
East,  as  is  well  known,  and  two  of  the  three  Old  Testament  books  in 
which  this  is  a  central  problem,  Job  and  Koheleth,  are  normally 
classified  as  wisdom  books.  The  third,  Habakkuk,  is  not.  The  other 
major  body  of  literature  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  justice  of 
God  is  questioned  is  the  psalms  of  lament,  and  Humbert's  monumental 
study  of  Habakkuk  demonstrated  the  close  relationship  between  these 
two  parts  of  Scripture.  However,  the  necessity  of  considering  the  rela- 
tionship of  both  to  parts  of  the  wisdom  literature  is  indicated  by  the 
prominence  of  the  problem  of  theodicy  in  the  latter. 

2)  The  dialogue  between  man  and  God  which  forms  the  structure  of 
the  first  part  of  Habakkuk  is  unusual  for  a  prophetic  book;9  once  again 
only  Jeremiah's  confessions  are  a  real  parallel,  but  it  is  a  stylistic  fea- 
ture which  is  well  known  in  oriental  and  Hebrew  wisdom,  especially  in 
the  problem-type  of  literature.10  One  cannot  say  that  its  use  is  confined 
to  the  wisdom  school,  since  such  dialogues  appear  occasionally  else- 
where (cf.  Abraham  in  Gen.  18  and  Moses  on  several  occasions),  yet 
the  form  seems  both  most  common  and  most  natural  in  the  wisdom 
literature. 

3)  A  study  of  the  vocabulary  of  Habukkuk  reveals  certain  affinities 
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with  the  wisdom  literature  which  are  significant  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  relationships  being  demonstrated.  Apart  from  tech- 
nical  wisdom  terms,  which  will  be  discussed  later,  there  is  a  group  of 
terms  which  describe  sin  and  trouble  of  various  kinds  which  occur  most1 
often  elsewhere  in  the  psalms  of  lament  and  the  wisdom  literature. 
These  statistics  on  word-use  formed  a  major  part  of  Humbert's  argu- 
ment for  the  relationship  between  Habakkuk  and  cult  lyrics,  but  the 
parallels  with  wisdom  were  dismissed  by  him  as  irrelevant.11  That  judg- 
ment may  now  be  questioned.  Habakkuk  uses  an  amazingly  large  num- 
ber of  terms  for  sin,  evil,  strife,  violence,  etc.;  and  many  of  them  are 
words  which  do  not  occur  often  in  the  prose  of  the  Old  Testament.  A 
study  of  their  relative  distribution  in  these  three  bodies  of  Old  Testa- 
ment literature:  wisdom  (Job,  Koheleth,  Proverbs,  Psalms  1,  34,  37,  49, 
73,  112,  119,  127),  prophets,  and  Psalms  plus  Lamentations,  shows 
that  the  series  of  words  which  Habakkuk  uses  is  more  than  twice  as 
likely  to  occur  in  the  wisdom  literature  as  in  the  prophetic  books,  and 
half  again  as  likely  to  occur  in  wisdom  as  in  the  Psalms  and 
Lamentations.12 

More  convincing  than  these  probabilities  might  be  some  observations 
about  individual  expressions.  Habakkuk  uses  'amal  twice,  which  occurs 
elsewhere  in  the  prophets  only  four  times,  but  thirty-three  times  in 
wisdom  and  eleven  times  in  Psalms.  He  uses  'amal  and  ra'  together; 
a  combination  found  elsewhere  in  Eccl.  4:8.  He  uses  madon  once,  a 
word  found  in  Jer.  15:10;  Ps.  80:7,  nine  times  in  Proverbs  and  never 
elsewhere  (cf.  also  midyan,  found  ten  times  in  Proverbs,  and  only 
there).  His  combination  oimadbn  and  rib  is  to  be  found  three  times 
inProv.  (15:18;  17:14;  26:20-21),  and  elsewhere  in  Jer.  15:10, 
another  obvious  parallel.  Two  of  Habakkuk's  favorite  words,  hamas 
and  bbged  occur  together  only  in  Prov.  13:2.  The  term  yahir  (2:5) 
occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Prov.  21:24.  Perhaps  the  two  words  derived 
from  ykh  could  be  included  with  this  group.  The  form  hdkfah  in  1:12 
has  twenty-three  parallels  in  wisdom  against  twenty -seven  in  the  rest 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  tokahat  in  2:1  occurs  nineteen  times  in  wis- 
dom and  four  elsewhere.  Another  significant  distribution  of  words 
involving  the  same  subject  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  ninety  occur- 
rences oirasha  and  saddiq  in  close  antithesis  to  one  another  (as  in  1:4- 
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13).  Humbert  observed  that  in  wisdom  this  contrast  is  made  fifty-nine 
times,  in  the  prophets  fourteen,  in  Psalms  and  Lamentations  seven, 
and  elsewhere  eight.13 

Any  conclusions  based  on  word  usage  in  so  short  a  book  as  Habakkuk 
may  be  mistaken,  yet  certain  factors  make  the  study  of  its  vocabulary 
significant.  Many  of  these  words  are  not  commonplace  in  Biblical  He- 
brew, so  that  when  several  of  them  occur  together  in  a  limited  context, 
it  should  be  of  significance.  The  terms  which  are  used  to  describe  the 
wicked  and  the  trials  of  the  righteous  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  not 
words  used  at  all  extensively  by  the  prophets,  so  that  the  combination 
of  vocabulary  and  subject  matter  points  toward  Habakkuk's  relation- 
ship with  both  the  psalms  of  lament  and  the  wisdom  literature,  where 
this  kind  of  vocabulary  naturally  has  its  place. 

4)  The  appearance  of  language  which  belongs  in  a  technical  or  exclu- 
sive sense  to  the  wisdom  literature  may  also  be  observed  in  Habakkuk, 
although  this  does  not  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  argument  as  it  did  in 
the  studies  which  have  been  made  of  Amos  and  Isaiah.  There  is  at  least 
one  proverbial  expression  in  the  book,  in  2:5b:  "Who  enlarges  his  appe- 
tite like  Sheol,  and  he  is  like  death,  never  satisfied."  This  expression  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  Ras  Shamra  texts  (Gordon  67,  col.  2,  11.  2-3),  but 
its  proverbial  nature  in  Hebrew  is  shown  by  its  appearance  twice  in  Prov- 
erbs (27:20;  30: 16, the  only  places  where  shb*  is  used  with  she'  ol,  and 
by  an  almost  identical  quotation  of  the  first  part  in  Isa.  5:14.  It  may 
well  be  that  2:5a  is  proverbial  also,  but  questions  concerning  its  text 
and  meaning  make  it  impossible  to  say  with  any  certainty. 

The  word  tbh.ah.at  in  2:1,  which  has  been  mentioned  earlier,  might 
have  been  included  here  as  a  technical  wisdom  term.14  In  addition,  the 
words  mashdl,  meUsa,  and  hfdot,  which  are  used  in  2:6,  so  obviously 
belong  to  the  wisdom  terminology  that  no  statistics  need  be  given  for 
them.  When  they  do  occur  outside  the  wisdom  literature,  they  are  used 
to  indicate  that  someone  is  making  use  of  the  wise  man's  language  for 
his  own  purposes  (e.g.,  hida  in  Ezek.  17:2).  The  appearance  of  three 
such  terms  together  in  Habakkuk  helps  to  reinforce  the  impression 
that  this  prophet  was  not  only  concerned  with  the  same  problems  as 
those  who  produced  parts  of  the  wisdom  literature,  but  was  strongly 
influenced  by  their  language  as  well. 
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If  we  could  be  certain  about  the  judgments  of  Gerstenberger  and 
Wolff,15  that  the  hoy  (woe)-speeches,  such  as  appear  in  Hab.  2:6b- 
19,  originated  in  wisdom  teaching,  this  would  provide  a  strong  addi- 
tional argument  for  the  literary  affinities  of  Habakkuk.  Unfortunately, 
the  question  of  the  origins  of  the  woe-speeches  cannot  yet  be  regarded 
as  settled.  On  the  basis  of  the  work  done  by  Clifford  and  Wanke,16 
it  appears  likely  that  hoy  originated  as  a  mourning  cry,  which  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  prophets,  sometimes  in  its  original  sense,  elsewhere 
with  a  transformed  meaning,  just  as  they  took  over  the  funeral  dirge 
to  serve  their  own  purposes.  It  is  noteworthy  that  they  use  mashal  to 
indicate  such  a  transformed  use  of  the  dirge  in  Isa.  14:4  and  Mic.  2:4, 
and  a  similar  significance  might  be  ascribed  to  the  occurrence  of 
mashal  with  hoy  in  Habakkuk.  This  might  mean,  then,  that  the  woe- 
speeches  are  more  distinctively  prophetic  than  any  other  part  of  the 
book  of  Habakkuk.  However,  not  too  much  can  be  made  of  this, 
since  George  Adam  Smith  wrote  long  ago  about  the  contents  of  these 
verses,  "These  proverbs  or  taunt-songs,  in  conformity  with  the  prov- 
erbs of  the  later  Wisdom,  dwell  upon  the  inherent  tendency  to  decay 
of  all  injustice,"17  i.  e.,  he  was  impressed  by  the  absence  of  any  refer- 
ence to  the  direct  interference  of  God  himself  in  the  punishment  of  th 
tyrant,  such  as  one  usually  encounters  in  the  words  of  the  prophets. 

5)  Smith's  remarks  suggest  to  us  that  a  study  of  the  relationships 
between  Habakkuk  and  the  other  prophetic  books  might  provide  sonw 
contrasts  which  would  also  help  us  to  place  this  prophet  in  his  proper 
relationship  to  the  various  schools  of  thought  in  Israel.  Many  familiar 
prophetic  themes  are  missing.  There  is  no  mention  in  this  book  of 
Israel,  Judah,  or  Jerusalem;  of  election  or  covenant.  The  temple  is 
mentioned  once,  in  2:20,  but  only  in  chapter  3  are  there  materials 
taken  up  from  the  sacred  traditions  of  Israel.  The  historical  tradition 
is  alluded  to  by  the  names,  Teman  and  Paran  (vs.  3),  Cushan  and 
Midian  (vs.  7),  while  God's  people  and  his  anointed  are  mentioned  in 
vs.  13.  God's  future  activity  in  history  is,  of  course,  the  subject  of 
chapter  1,  yet  in  a  way  which  differs  from  most  prophetic  teaching. 
There  are  no  characteristically  oracular  forms  in  the  book,  despite 
the  elaborate  introduction  in  2:1-3  and  the  presence  of  oracles  in 
1:5-11,  2:4,  and  the  whole  matter  is  initiated  by  man  rather  than 
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God.  The  mention  of  the  Chaldeans  is  the  single,  concrete  historical 
reference  in  the  book,  for  all  the  rest  speaks  in  very  general  terms  of 
what  the  problem-books  in  the  wisdom  literature  take  to  be  a  uni- 
versal dilemma.  So  general  is  Habakkuk  that  it  remains  an  open 
question  whether  2:6-19  refers  to  a  foreign  tyrant  or  the  king  of 
Judah,18  and  if  he  has  been  as  strongly  influenced  by  the  wisdom 
teachers  as  the  evidence  suggests,  perhaps  he  intended  this  to  be  widely 
applicable  and  not  to  refer  to  a  single  individual. 

The  concern  for  the  tor  ah  expressed  in  1:4  and  the  condemnation  of 
idolatry  in  2:18-19  are  two  other  parallels  with  prophetic  teaching 
which  need  to  be  observed.  It  is  true  that  idolatry  is  a  much  more 
common  concern  in  prophecy  than  in  wisdom,  but  what  is  said  about 
the  torah  can  be  paralleled  equally  in  wisdom  and  the  prophets  (Prov. 
3:1;  4:2;  28:4;  Hos.  4:6;  Jer.  9:12).  One  must  conclude  that  Habakkuk 
uses  comparatively  little  in  forms  or  ideas  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
prophetic  books. 

6)  Finally,  the  structure  of  the  book  of  Habakkuk  in  its  present  form 
may  be  significant  in  the  light  of  the  preceding  evidence,  for,  like  the 
book  of  Job,  it  begins  with  a  complaint  and  ends  with  a  theophany.19 
The  speeches  of  Yahweh  in  Job  do  not  contain  much  of  the  traditional 
imagery  of  the  theophany,  it  is  true,  yet  the  mention  of  the  storm  in 
38:1  and  40:6  is  not  to  be  ignored,20  while  the  stress  of  the  speeches 
is  on  the  power  of  Yahweh  as  Lord  of  nature,  a  prominent  theme  of 
the  theophanies.  Moreover,  the  whole  passage  in  Job  accomplishes  the 
same  purpose  as  chapter  3  of  Habakkuk:  to  respond  to  man's  com- 
plaint by  impressing  upon  him  the  reality  of  God's  presence.  So, 
although  the  type  of  poem  which  appears  in  Hab.  3  can  scarcely  be 
called  characteristic  of  wisdom  literature  in  general,  the  way  it  is  used 
provides  a  parallel  to  the  structure  of  Job  which  may  be  significant. 

The  study  just  completed  surely  indicates  that  there  is  as  much  evi- 
dence for  a  close  relationship  between  Habakkuk  and  the  "problem 
type"  of  wisdom  literature  as  has  been  discovered  by  other  scholars 
to  connect  Amos  and  Isaiah  with  traditional  wisdom.  To  return  now 
to  the  questions  with  which  this  paper  began,  we  may  consider  two 
kinds  of  explanations  of  these  literary  phenomena. 

1)  We  might  postulate  some  special  position  in  life  for  Habakkuk  in 
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order  to  account  for  the  literary  and  theological  peculiarities  of  the 
book.  His  concerns,  as  reflected  in  these  three  chapters,  certainly  were 
different  from  those  of  the  other  prophets,  and  because  of  that  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  closely  related  to  other  strata  of  Israelite  society. 
The  close  connections  between  wisdom  and  the  psalms  of  lament, 
which  have  been  pointed  to  in  this  study,  lead  one  to  consider  wheth- 
er the  type  of  person  whom  Mowinckel  describes  as  having  produced 
the  "learned  psalmography"  in  the  post-Exilic  period  (Ps.  1,  34,  37, 
etc.),  who  combined  the  wisdom  and  lyric  traditions,  might  have  been 
at  work  in  an  earlier  period,  producing  pieces  which  were  actually  usee 
in  the  cult  (such  as,  perhaps,  Ps.  94),  and  thus  accounting  for  the  close 
relationships  between  wisdom  and  the  psalms  of  lament.21  It  may  havi 
been  to  that  kind  of  author  (if  he  existed)  that  Habakkuk  was  closely 
related,  or  perhaps  he  was  such  an  author. 

But  it  is  probably  premature,  and  perhaps  unnecessary  to  make  such 
a  hypothesis.  It  is  premature  because  we  do  not  know  enough  as  yet 
about  the  place  in  life  of  the  psalms  of  lament  and  their  relationship 
to  wisdom.  It  may  be  unnecessary  because  of  the  clear  fact  that  the 
prophets  of  Israel  borrowed  material  from  every  sphere  of  life.  No  ont 
claims  that  they  had  some  special  relationship  to  professional  mournei 
or  to  judges  because  they  used  the  dirge  and  legal  language  in  their 
speeches.  Most,  though  not  all,  scholars  would  not  claim  that  the 
prophets'  use  of  cultic  material  means  they  were  cult  officials  (al- 
though the  temptation  to  make  them  covenant  mediators  is  strong).  S 
Habakkuk's  office  may  have  been  simply  that  of  a  prophet,  although 
his  concerns  and  language  were  different  from  his  brethren. 

2)  If  no  special  relationship  with  the  wisdom  movement  is  postu- 
lated for  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  this  fact  in  itself  has  some  implica- 
tions for  the  study  of  wisdom  itself.  When  we  begin  to  find  wisdom 
influences  everywhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  surely  this  teaches  us 
that  wisdom  was  not  a  closed  fraternity  whose  members  spoke  only 
with  one  another  and  with  their  pupils,  but  that  it  represented  a  cer- 
tain outlook  on  life,  conveyed  in  a  special  language,  which  was  well- 
known  to  the  average  Israelite.  It  is  parallel,  then,  not  to  legal  or 
medical  thought  in  America,  which  remains  esoteric  to  the  layman, 
but  to  the  military,  which  has  so  pervaded  our  culture  that  the  aver- 
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age  American  understands  almost  all  the  technical  language  of  this 
sphere  of  life,  whether  or  not  he  has  participated  in  it.  In  the  past, 
wisdom,  as  represented  especially  by  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes,  has 
been  considered  by  most  scholars  in  a  class  by  itself,  not  representa- 
tive of  typical  Israelite  thought.  Yet  we  now  realize  that  the  wisdom 
outlook  is  not  confined  to  those  books  but  pervades  the  literature 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Certainly,  then,  the  wise  men  were  not  out  of 
contact  with,  or  disinterested  in  the  dominant  features  of  the  faith 
of  Israel  as  we  find  it  expressed  elsewhere.  The  books  of  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiastes  seem  to  ignore  covenant,  cult,  and  Heilsgeschichte,  it  is 
true,  but  our  study  has  reminded  us  that  chapters  1  and  2  of  Habakkuk 
do  also,  and  that  they  are  missing  from  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
the  Psalms  as  well.  Perhaps  an  Old  Testament  theology  organized 
around  the  concept  of  covenant,  or  of  Heilsgeschichte,  fails  to  compre- 
hend a  far  larger  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  than  has  been  admitted, 
and  perhaps  what  is  needed  is  more  than  a  point  of  contact  (such  as 
creation  theology)  between  wisdom  and  the  organizing  scheme  of 
theology,  but  an  approach  to  theology  which  will  account  for  the 
pervasiveness  of  wisdom  throughout  most  of  Israelite  life. 
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Habakkuk  Commentary  has  not  settled  the  matter,  and  that  the  book  may  have  the  unity 
ascribed  to  it  by  Humbert.  (2)  No  matter  when  chap.  3  became  a  part  of  the  book,  it  may  stil 
be  claimed  that  the  structure  the  book  now  has  is  a  meaningful  one,  and  that,  even  if  it  reach 
its  final  form  late  in  history,  it  is  legitimate  to  compare  it  with  the  structure  of  other  books. 
Of  course,  that  would  involve  a  comparison  of  Job  with  the  work  of  an  editor,  rather  than 
with  that  of  Habakkuk  himself. 

G.  Fohrer,  Studien  zum  Buch  Hiob  (Gutersloh,  1963),  pp.  118f;  J.  Jeremias,  Theophanie: 
die  Geschichte  einer  alttestamentlich  Gattung  (Neukirchen,  1965). 

S.  Mowinckel,  The  Psalms  in  Israel's  Worship  (Oxford,  1962),  chap.  16;  R.  Gordis,  op.  cit., 
p.  44.  C.  Westermann,  Der  Aufbau  des  Buches  Hiob  (Tubingen,  1956),  argues  that  Job  is  not 
wisdom,  but  elegaic  complaint.  Our  study  may  suggest  that  this  distinction  is  not  a  sharp  one 
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The  Theme  of  Jewish  Persecution  of  Christians  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Matthew,  by  Douglas  R.  A.  Hare.  Cambridge: 
The  University  Press,  1967.  Pp.  204.  $9.50. 

This  book  is  No.  6  in  the  Monograph  Series  of  the  Society  for  New  Testament 
Studies,  edited  by  Matthew  Black.  It  is  substantially  the  Th.D.  thesis  accepted 
in  1965  by  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  The  director  was  W.  D. 
Davies,  to  whom  the  volume  is  dedicated.  All  this  prepares  us  for  a  scholarly 
production,  with  the  footnotes,  appendices,  long  bibliography,  and  detailed 
indices  typical  of  a  printed  dissertation  and  done  so  neatly  and  so  well  by 
Cambridge  University  Press.  There  are  minor  corrections,  two  involving 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  on  pp.  xiv,  24,  160,  163  and  200,  but  all  who  have  been 
involved  with  the  publication  deserve  gratitude  and  congratulation.  This  first 
book  by  a  young  Canadian  New  Testament  scholar  deserves  its  place  in  the 
distinguished  series.  I  am  specially  pleased  by  this,  because  Dr.  Hare  was  a 
student  of  mine  at  Emmanuel  College,  Toronto,  some  years  ago.  He  is  now 
Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament  in  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary. 

The  book  makes  a  contribution  to  the  Church  history  of  the  Flavian  era 
and  also  to  an  understanding  of  the  theology  professed  by  the  author  of 
Matthew.  It  thus  takes  its  place  in  Traditions-geschichte.  The  Gospel  is  to 
be  dated  apparently  "a  decade  or  more  after  the  war"  (p.  127),  that  is, 
the  first  Roman  War  of  A.  D.  66-73  (cf.  p.  168,  where  the  upper  limit  seems 
to  be  A.  D.  85).  Dr.  Hare  might  well  have  given  reasons  for  this  dating,  for  he 
attempts  to  do  some  justice  to  the  social  and  economic  factors  in  the  history 
of  the  time  from  the  ministry  of  Jesus  to  the  end  of  the  second  Roman  War  led 
by  Bar  Kosiba  (not  Cocheba),  A.  D.  132-135.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  dating 
Matthew  ten  or  even  fifteen  years  beyond  85,  but  it  is  more  important  not  to 
place  it  too  close  to  73  (in  spite  of  Stendahl's  case  in  the  new  Peake). 

Just  what  did  Jewish  persecution  of  Christians  amount  to?  Did  it  involve  death 
sentences  and  formal  ban;  or  was  it  limited  to  slander,  verbal  abuse,  hindrances 
to  the  Gentile  missions,  and  possibly  delation  of  Christians  to  imperial  and  munic- 
ipal authorities?  Has  Matthew  exaggerated  the  severity  of  this  persecution? 

Hare  points  to  certain  causes  for  inevitable  tension  and  conflict,  quite  apart 
from  the  central  claim  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  For  instance:  Jewish  converts 
renounced  their  old  community  and  its  leadership,  or  abandoned  their  citizenship 
in  the  Jewish  nation,  or  adopted  an  entirely  new  attitude  toward  Gentiles,  or 
ceased  to  pay  proper  respect  to  the  Sabbath,  or  circumcision,  or  the  Temple,  or 
the  festivals,  the  institutions  and  symbols  of  the  national  cult.  Their  apocalyptic 
views  and  their  spiritual  enthusiasm  must  have  strained  Jewish  tolerance-limits 
considerably.  When  the  war  broke  out  in  66,  Christians  refused  to  participate  and 
so  incurred  hatred  and  active  attacks  (pp.  3-16). 

Yet  there  were  almost  no  martyrdoms  (pp.  20f£),  and  one  finds  few  references 
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in  Matthew  or  other  sources  to  any  legal  proceedings.  Mob  violence  did  erupt 
occasionally— and  more  often,  I  suspect,  than  Hare  is  willing  to  admit.  But  the 
main  reaction  was  ostracism  and  abuse,  even  stone-throwing.  Many  Jewish  Chris- 
tians  must  have  moved  out  of  the  Jewish  Quarter  in  Syrian  Antioch  or  Alexandria 
or  Rome  or  other  large  towns.  In  Jewish  eyes,  it  is  said,  it  was  no  crime  to  become 
Christian.  Hence  ad  hoc  or  ad  personam  discipline  was  the  normal  action  taken  by 
local  synagogues  or  higher  Jewish  courts.  Paul  of  Tarsus  well  knew  that  in  Palestine 
this  might  include  a  jail  sentence  or  flogging  or  exclusion  from  synagogue  worship- 
but  not  the  formal  ban  of  excommunication,  Hare  thinks.  After  A.  D.  70  when 
Jerusalem  fell,  the  situation  became  steadily  more  difficult  for  Christians  in  Palestii 
Beyond,  in  the  Diaspora  even  during  the  period  from  A.  D.  50  to  A.  D.  70  it  had 
always  been  worse. 

Dr.  Hare,  however,  tends  to  discredit  accusations  in  the  sources  that  Jews  con- 
sistently made  trouble  for  Christians  in  the  Roman  world.  For  he  follows  John 
Knox  in  ascribing  little  historical  value  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  unless  it  is 
corroborated  by  better  evidence.  "The  charge  that  Jews  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  Gentile  persecution  of  Christians"  is,  he  writes  (p.  79).  "without  founda- 
tion." I  am  not  wholly  convinced  this  is  correct.  One  need  not  take  an  extreme 
position  either  way. 

When  we  come  to  Matthew,  it  is  shown  how  5:10-12;  l-:16-33;  22:6,  and 
23:29-39  provide  signs  of  a  much  stronger  anti-Pharisaism  attitude  (pp.  80-129). 
This  was  due  doubtless  to  the  emergence  of  Rabbinic  Judaism  and  the  introductior 
into  the  synagogue  liturgy  of  the  curses  on  the  heretics,  the  Birkath  ha-Minim.  The 
causes  did  not  interest  this  Evangelist,  however.  He  simply  rested  on  the  dogma 
that  it  is  a  fact  or  law  of  history  that  Israel  was  rebellious,  obdurate,  and  repudi- 
ated by  God.  No  explanation  is  sought  or  desired  (p.  145). 

So  Matthew  does  exaggerate  the  persecutions.  More,  he  focuses  on  the  fate  of 
Christian  missionaries  who  were  harassed  and  martyred.  Hare's  judgment  is  that 
this  Matthean  picture  is  quite  baseless:  the  Pharisees  of  early  Rabbinic  Judaism 
were  not  really  guilty  at  all.  Once  again,  this  appears  to  whitewash  the  Jewish 
people  concerned,  and  it  goes  too  far. 

As  for  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  Matthew,  not  in  its  wider  extent  as  the  theology 
of  a  disciple  so  much  as  in  being  that  of  an  apologist  and  polemical  writer,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Dr.  Hare  argues  for  the  following  five  essential  points: 

(1)  The  nation  and  people  of  Israel  had  been  rejected  by  God.  This  is  fair;  and 
K.  Stendahl  would  agree. 

(2)  There  is  complete  discontinuity  between  the  synagogue  and  the  church. 

I  can  accept  a  good  deal  of  this,  yet  5:17-19  and  23:  2f.  complicate  the 
canvass. 

(3)  There  is  real  continuity;  but  it  is  confined  to  Christology:  The  church's 

Lord  is  the  true  Messiah  of  Israel. 
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This  will  hardly  do.  For  Matthew  the  ecclesia  is  precisely  this  Messiah's  commu- 
nity (16:18,  "I  will  build  my  ecclesia")  and  therefore  it  must  be  indeed,  as  Newton 
Flew  argued  in  1938,  an  "Israel."  It  is  not  Matthew  that  really  understands  theo- 
logically how  an  "Israel  according  to  spirit"  can  be  at  once  a  fulfillment  and  a 
radical  annulment  of  the  nation  of  Israel  as  the  people  of  God. 

(4)  All  the  emphasis  is  on  a  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  as  28:18,  20  insist  ("all 
nations"  means  "all  the  Gentiles"). 

This  is  of  course  a  corollary  to  the  first  point,  and  Stendahl  agrees.  Yet  it  must 
also  be  noted  that  in  the  Matthean  version  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  the 
divine  patrimony  is  delivered  to  a  "nation"  (21:43).  Here  is  the  old  concept  of 
an  Israel,  the  "third  race"  of  later  second  century  teaching,  the  house  built  on  a 
Rock  that  is  familiar  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Qumran  scrolls.  Is  not  this 
too  a  genuine  continuity?  But  it  appears  along  with  a  failure  to  perceive  that  the 
Body  of  Christ  is  a  quite  novel  kind  of  spiritual  community,  and  not  merely  a 
new  sort  of  synagogue  with  St.  Peter  as  the  Chief  Rabbi. 

(5)  For  all  his  polemics,  Matthew  cannot  omit  the  commandment  to  love  one's 
enemies.  This  is  a  saving  grace.  True:  and  yet  this  proves  little  about 
Matthew's  obedience  to  the  new  rule! 

(Hare's  lucid  summary  is  found  on  pp.  167-171.) 

There  are  many  other  places  at  which  one  would  wish  to  linger:  for  example, 
the  section  (pp.  20-30)  dealing  with  the  charge  of  blasphemy  as  it  applied  both 
to  Jesus,  Stephen,  and  later  disciples;  the  number  of  the  martyrdoms,  not  only 
in  the  first  war  (p.  41).  John  16:2,  with  Justin  I  Apoh,  31,  suggests  strongly  that 
there  were  killings,  and  so  more  than  the  two  or  three  specifically  known  to  us. 
There  is  also  the  matter  of  St.  Paul's  bad  conscience.  Was  it  just  because  he 
shouted  the  loudest  against  the  Nazarene  Messianists,  or  was  it  because  he  really 
did  procure  judicial  murders  (pp.  59f)?  Against  Dr.  Hare,  I  suspect  the  latter. 

On  p.  168  it  is  stated,  correctly,  following  W.  D.  Davies,  that  Syria  was  of 
particular  concern  to  the  rabbis  at  Jamnia.  Hence  Syrian  cities  like  Antioch  must 
have  experienced  severely  the  Pharisaic  antagonism  to  Christians.  Matthew  re- 
flects this  situation  (about  A.  D.  95?).  This  being  so,  it  is  perhaps  a  serious  fault 
that  the  author  has  not  offered  us  a  full  display  of  the  evidence  in  the  Letters 
of  Ignatius  of  Antioch  concerning  Judaizers  and  Judaism  in  relation  to  catholic 
Christianity.  This  bishop  must  have  been  born  about  A.  D.  60  or  a  little  later, 
since  he  died  about  108,  perhaps  117,  or  as  late  as  125  (Harnack).  Hence  his 
youth  and  early  manhood  probably  coincided  with  the  production  of  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  Matthew,  for  whose  existence  he  is  our  earliest  witness  (cf.  P. 
Carrington,  The  Early  Christian  Church,  Vol.  I,  p.  314;  and  G.  D.  Kilpatrick, 
The  Origins  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Matthew).  Does  Ignatius  hold  the 
same  doctrine  as  Matthew  about  Israel's  obduracy  and  rejection;  or  about  the 
discontinuity  between  the  synagogue  and  the  church?  Do  the  letters  give  any 
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signs  of  Jewish  persecution  of  Christians?  If  no  evidence  about  Jewish-Christ- 
ian relationships  can  be  found  there,  as  Virginia  Corwin  states  in  St.  Ignatius 
and  Christianity  in  Antioch,  p.  42,  how  should  this  be  evaluated?  Is  Professor 
Corwin  accurate?  These  problems  are  among  my  reasons  for  regretting  that 
Dr.  Hare  did  not  probe  more  fully  the  dating  of  Matthew. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  hasten  to  my  conclusion. 

Dr.  Hare  is  to  be  congratulated  on  patient  and  fruitful  research;  on  a  lucid 
exposition;  on  a  sharp  critical  sense  that  has  no  needless  reverence  for  the 
"big  names"  in  New  Testament  or  Church  History  scholarship;  on  a  careful 
arrangement  of  his  materials  (no  doubt  with  some  assistance  from  Dr.  W.  D. 
Davies),  and  on  the  presentation  of  valuable  results.  A  little  more  light  has 
been  shed  on  a  dim  period  in  the  history  of  the  church.  So  it  is  a  real  joy  to 
the  reviewer  that  he  can  pay  tribute  to  the  author  and  wish  for  his  book  an 
exceedingly  good  circulation. 

George  Johnston 

Martyrdom  and  Persecution  in  the  Early  Church,  by  W.  H.  C.  Frend 
(Anchor  Book).  Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday,  1967.  Pp.  577. 
$1.95  (paper). 

This  work  is  the  American  edition  of  a  book  published  by  Basil  Blackwell, 
Oxford,  in  1965.  The  reader  should  be  warned  that  the  pagination  of  the 
paperback  differs  from  that  of  the  English  edition  and  that  the  notes,  while 
substantially  the  same,  are  compressed  and  consequently  numbered  differently. 
The  volume  is  massive  and  is  one  of  the  most  significant  contributions  to  the 
study  of  the  persecutions  to  appear  in  recent  decades.  It  is  extensively  docu- 
mented (105  pp.  of  notes  in  the  Anchor  edition!),  and  leaves  few  aspects  of 
the  persecutions  untouched. 

The  subtitle,  "A  Study  of  Conflict  from  the  Maccabees  to  Donatus,"  points 
out  one  of  the  primary  interests  of  the  book,  namely,  the  pervasive  influence 
of  the  Maccabean  understanding  of  martyrdom  in  the  first  four  centuries  of 
church  history.  The  author  is  concerned  to  trace  not  merely  the  facts  of  mar- 
tyrdom but  the  theology  of  martyrdom.  Consequently  he  finds  the  narrative  of 
the  persecution  at  Lyons  in  177  an  appropriate  place  to  begin,  because  of  the 
parallels  between  this  document  and  2  Maccabees.  After  examining  the  Old 
Testament  antecedents,  Frend  identifies  three  Maccabean  developments  which 
were  later  to  influence  the  Christian  attitude  toward  the  Roman  Empire: 

First,  was  the  idea  of  martyrdom,  namely  personal  witness  to  the  truth 
of  the  Law  against  the  forces  of  heathenism,  involving  the  suffering  and 
even  death  of  the  witness.  Secondly,  derived  from  this,  was  the  hope  of 
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personal  resurrection  (cf.  Dan.  12:2)  and  vengeance  on  apostates  and 
persecuting  powers  hereafter,  and  thirdly,  the  transfer  of  the  secular 
struggle  to  a  cosmic  level,  with  the  opposition  viewed  less  as  human  op- 
pressors than  as  representatives  of  demonic  powers  (p.  34). 
The  author  proceeds  to  trace  the  idea  of  martyrdom  in  the  New  Testament. 
Pointing  to  the  ambivalence  of  Jesus  and  the  New  Testament  writers  toward 
the  State,  he  stresses  the  importance  of  the  "conservatism  in  practice"  which 
insured  that  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  Christianity  would  be  channeled 
in  the  direction  of  martyrdom  rather  than  of  violent  opposition  to  the  State 
(p.  75). 

In  the  following  chapters  the  author  deals  with  three  factors  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  persecutions,  namely,  Rome's  intolerance  of  foreign  cults  sus- 
pected of  encouraging  immorality,  the  development  of  the  imperial  cult,  and 
the  enmity  between  Jews  and  Greeks  in  the  hellenistic  East.  He  then  portrays 
the  development  of  the  church  in  Palestine  and  the  Diaspora,  and  the  conflicts 
attendant  upon  this  expansion.  With  respect  to  Nero's  persecution  Frend  con- 
cludes that  it  was  a  matter  of  police  action,  not  a  prohibition  of  Christianity  by 
a  general  law,  but  notes  that  Nero's  action  nonetheless  supplied  an  important 
precedent:  "It  put  the  Church  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  State"  (p.  128).  The 
result  was  that  Christians  were  liable  to  arrest  and  trial  at  any  time.  While  nor- 
mally the  State  did  not  take  such  action  on  its  own  initiative,  the  court  was 
bound  to  find  a  Christian  guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  State  whenever  an  in- 
former or  delator  chose  to  hail  a  Christian  into  court.  Frend  concedes  that  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  what  the  crime  was  of  which  Christians  were  accused. 
He  maintains  that  refusal  by  non-citizens  to  participate  in  the  imperial  cult 
was  not  treasonable  in  itself.  His  proposal  is  that  Christians  were  regarded 
as  a  threat  to  the  public  safety  because  of  their  contempt  for  the  established 
worship  of  the  gods,  their  obstinacy  (contumacia)  in  the  presence  of  Rome's 
representatives,  and  their  membership  in  an  illegal  organization.  The  position 
of  Christians  was  particularly  precarious,  he  argues,  because  they  were  regarded 
as  apostates  from  Judaism,  people  who  refused  to  be  subject  to  the  Jewish  law 
yet  unwilling  to  be  subject  to  the  law  of  the  cities  in  which  they  lived  (p.  130). 
This  theme  of  the  broken  relationship  with  Judaism  is  one  to  which  the  author 
returns  again  and  again. 

The  author  declares  that  during  the  period,  A.D.  70-135,  the  conflict  between 
the  Empire  and  the  church  was  secondary  to  the  conflict  between  Jews  and 
Christians.  While  this  thesis  is  undoubtedly  correct,  Frend's  review  of  the 
evidence  is  uncritical.  There  is  not  the  slightest  suggestion  in  Revelation  2:13 
that  the  death  of  Antipas  was  due  to  official  action  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
authorities;  still  less  can  it  be  maintained  that  this  martyrdom  was  due  to  Jewish 
hostility  resulting  in  Roman  intervention  (cf.  p.  138  with  p.  157).  No  evidence 
is  supplied  in  support  of  the  generalization:  "The  Jewish  tactics  did  not  vary 
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from  those  employed  in  the  previous  generation,  namely  the  denunciation  of 
Christians  as  dangers  to  the  State,  accompanied  by  a  constant  harrying  of  their 
daily  lives"  (p.  139).  It  is  entirely  possible  that  some  Christians  were  denounced 
to  the  State  by  Jewish  enemies,  and  that  some  were  harried  to  such  an  extent 
that  life  in  the  Jewish  quarter  was  no  longer  tolerable,  but  Frend's  generalization 
cannot  be  supported,  certainly  not  by  means  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Matthew  to  which  he  appeals.     His  treatment  of  Hegesippus  is  again  uncritical. 
In  the  narrative  of  Hegesippus  concerning  the  martyrdom  of  Symeon  ben  Clopas, 
Frend  sees  evidence  of  Jewish  instigation,  but  this  requires  that  he  take  the  ex- 
pression, "certain  heretics,"  to  designate  non-Christian  Jews— surely  a  forced 
construction.    He  reports  that  "Jews  would  refuse  the  healing  offices  of  Chris- 
tians and  preferred  to  perish  rathar  than  allow  a  Christian  to  help  them" 
(p.  139)— a  generalization  based  on  one  incident.  The  narrative  in  question 
(Tos.  Hullin  2:22f.)  can  just  as  well  be  taken  to  indicate  that  many  Jews  were 
in  fact  resorting  to  Christian  healers  and  that  Rabbi  Eleazar  ben  Dama  is  pro- 
testing against  this  practice! 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  Frend  so  frequently  uses  "Jews"  and  "Jewish" 
ambiguously  to  designate  Jewish  Christians  as  well  as  non-Christian  Jews 
(pp.  142,  146,  153,  154).  His  argument  participates  in  this  confusion.  There 
is  no  relationship  between  the  Jewish  Christian  "windbags"  of  Titus  l:10f. 
and  the  "Synagogue  of  Satan"  of  Revelation  (p.  146).  Consequently  the  pas- 
sages cited  in  the  text  and  notes  simply  do  not  back  up  Frend's  conclusion: 
"While  the  debate  with  'false  Jews'  was  continuous,  the  threat  of  imprison- 
ment and  death  at  their  hands  was  never  far  absent"  (p.  146). 

Frend  repeats  the  error  of  earlier  scholars  in  attributing  to  Jewish  agency 
a  far  greater  role  in  the  Gentile  persecution  of  the  church  than  can  be  substan- 
tiated by  the  evidence.    The  reference  in  1  Clement  5  to  "jealousy  and  envy" 
as  the  cause  of  the  deaths  of  Peter  and  Paul  is  simply  not  sufficient  to  prove 
the  popular  hypothesis  that  the  Neronic  persecution  was  due  to  Jewish  in- 
stigation (pp.  125f.).  Cullmann  has  shown  that  Clement's  allusion  is  better 
understood  in  terms  of  schism  within  the  Christian  community.     Following 
Harnack,  Frend  maintains  that  Tertullian's  accusation,  Synagogae  Judaeorum, 
fontes  persecutionum  ("Synagogues  of  the  Jews,  fountains  of  persecutions"), 
"cannot  be  dismissed  as  mere  rhetorical  flourish"  (p.  252),  yet  he  produces  no 
critical  evidence  in  support  of  this  charge.  That  intense  hostility  separated 
church  and  synagogue  can  be  amply  documented,  but  hostility  does  not  nec- 
essarily result  in  violence  or  in  the  instigation  of  governmental  persecution. 
Frend  tends  to  accept  at  face  value  statements  by  Justin  and  other  early  authors 
concerning  Jewish  enmity.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  Justin's  statements  reflect 
not  merely  actual  acts  of  violence  in  the  past  but  also  a  theology  of  the  role  of 
the  Jews  which  requires  that  the  Jews  be  held  responsible  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  church.     For  this  reason  allusions  to  Jewish  hostility  in  the  writings  of 
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Justin  and  later  writers  must  be  used  with  great  caution. 

Grave  exception  must  be  taken  to  Frend's  practice  of  introducing  an  accusa- 
tion against  "the  Jews,"  only  to  retract  it.  Regarding  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp, 
for  example,  he  states  that  the  crowd  "which  included  pagans  and  Jews,"  shout- 
ed, "This  is  the  teacher  of  Asia,  the  destroyer  of  our  gods,  who  teaches  many 
neither  to  offer  sacrifice  nor  to  worship."  He  then  concedes  that  Parkes  may  be 
justified  in  objecting  that  Jews  would  not  have  actively  participated  in  that  cry 
(p.  200).  But  then  why  suggest  it  in  the  first  place?  What  is  to  be  gained  by  in- 
sinuating that  the  Jews  had  a  larger  role  in  Polycarp's  martyrdom  than  that 
claimed  by  the  author  of  the  document  on  which  we  must  depend?  A  similar 
instance  of  suggestion  and  retraction  is  found  on  p.  453,  note  44.  I  regretfully 
conclude  that  such  innuendoes  and  unjustified  generalizations  concerning  the 
role  of  the  Jews  ought  to  be  avoided.    Justice  requires  that  greater  caution  be 
employed  in  the  assessment  of  Jewish  involvement  in  the  persecution. 

Space  would  fail  if  we  were  to  deal  with  all  the  question-marks  which  I  have 
placed  in  the  margin  of  the  book.  Where  is  the  evidence  for  a  gradual  (sicl) 
falling  away  from  the  Law  by  many  Jews  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  abandonment 
of  circumcision  (p.  100)?  Only  the  case  of  Timothy  is  cited,  but  this  is  hardly 
relevant  since  his  father  was  a  Greek!  And  what  has  the  alleged  phenomenon 
to  do  with  the  substitution  of  the  proselyte  bath  for  circumcision  in  the  case 
of  converts  from  paganism?  Is  there  any  evidence  that  baptized  but  uncircum- 
cised  proselytes  were  admitted  to  Passover  seders,  i.e.,  really  accepted  as  full 
members  of  Israel?  And  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  were  many 
apostate  Jews,  are  we  really  to  take  seriously  the  claim  of  3  Mace.  7:10  that 
10,000  were  butchered  by  loyal  Jews  with  explicit  permission  from  Ptolemy 
Philopater?  These  questions  are  raised  by  one  paragraph  (p.  100). 

On  the  positive  side,  I  must  report  my  pleasure  at  finding  that  Frend  has 
accepted  E.  T.  Merrill's  argument  against  the  use  of  1  Clement  as  evidence 
for  the  alleged  persecution  by  Domitian  (although  this  does  not  prevent  him 
from  accepting  the  date  for  1  Clement  postulated  on  the  supposed  relationship 
of  this  letter  to  the  persecution!).  He  further  strengthens  Merrill's  case  by  ref- 
erence to  archaeological  evidence  that  Christian  burials  in  the  cemetery  of 
Domitilla,  long  claimed  as  a  Christian  victim  in  Domitian's  persecution,  are  not 
earlier  than  the  mid-second  century  (p.  161).  His  conclusion  is  that  in  Rome 
the  persecution  of  Domitian  "does  not  appear  to  have  amounted  to  very  much" 
(p.  161).  I  was  disappointed,  however,  that  this  conclusion  did  not  encourage 
Frend  to  take  a  more  critical  look  at  the  evidence  for  a  Domitianic  persecution 
usually  adduced  from  Revelation  (pp.  156f.). 

In  his  chapter  on  "The  False  Dawn"— A.D.  135-65— Frend  notes  that  there 
was  "quasi-toleration"  toward  the  church  on  the  part  of  the  government  during 
these  three  decades.  Antoninus  Pius,  like  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  was  concerned  to 
prevent  vexatious  attacks  by  informers  and  outbreaks  of  mob  violence  against 
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Christians.  Nevertheless,  formal  charges  sustained  in  court  normally  resulted  in 
martyrdom.  Gnostic  heresies  were  flourishing  during  this  period,  offering  Chris- 
tians a  different  way  of  relating  to  the  pagan  world.  Because  of  their  under- 
standing of  salvation,  the  Gnostics  saw  no  reason  for  choosing  martyrdom  in 
preference  to  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  State.  In  the  work  of 
Basilides  Frend  finds  "the  first  major  attack  on  the  spiritual  value  of  martyrdom 
in  the  three  hundred  years  of  Jewish  and  Christian  history"  (p.  181). 

The  years  180-235  are  identified  as  "The  Turn  of  the  Tide"  (Chapter  11).  In 
this  period,  marked  by  general  prosperity  throughout  the  Empire,  the  church 
expanded  numerically  and  increased  its  property  (buildings  and  cemeteries), 
and  was  conceded  increasing  respect  as  one  of  the  important  religions  of  the 
civilized  world.  Alexander  Severus  (222-35)  is  known  to  have  shown  favor  to 
Christians,  and  his  mother,  Empress  Mammaea,  summoned  Origen  to  court  to 
hear  him  discourse  on  religion. 

The  persecution  of  Maximin  in  235  brought  the  half-century  of  relative  calm 
to  an  end,  but  Frend  emphasizes  that  this  outbreak  was  very  limited  in  its  ex- 
tent. Even  the  more  forcefully  administered  persecution  of  Decius  in  250-51 
was  not  as  bloody  as  has  often  been  supposed.  Frend  estimates  that  "deaths 
over  the  whole  Empire  may  probably  be  numbered  in  hundreds  rather  than 
thousands"  (p.  308).  Even  the  Great  Persecution  conducted  by  Diocletian  and 
his  successors  in  303-312  affected  only  a  small  minority  of  the  church.  Frend 
suggests  the  figure  of  2,500-3,000  martyrs  in  the  East,  and  a  mere  500  for  the 
whole  of  the  West. 

The  main  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  persecutions  was,  of  course,  the  rapid 
expansion  of  Christianity.  Frend  finds  the  agrarian  depression  in  Egypt  and 
elsewhere  a  primary  factor  in  this  expansion  and  argues  that  in  Egypt  and  North 
Africa  the  reaction  to  inequitable  taxation  and  other  economic  pressures  con- 
stituted a  revolt,  a  revolt  expressed,  however,  "primarily  in  religious  terms" 
(p.  343).  The  millenarian  hopes  of  the  church  were  eagerly  received.  Both 
the  readiness  to  accept  martyrdom  and  the  rapid  growth  of  monasteries,  Frend 
maintains,  may  be  traced  to  the  economic  circumstances  attendant  upon  the 
preaching  of  Christianity  in  these  areas  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  beginning 
of  the  fourth  centuries. 

Because  of  his  special  interest  in  Donatism— an  area  in  which  he  is  rightly 
regarded  as  a  leading  authority— Frend  extends  his  study  of  the  era  of  perse- 
cution past  the  Constantinian  edict  of  toleration  to  the  sufferings  imposed  on 
the  Donatists  by  Constantine  and  succeeding  emperors.  In  Donatism  Frend 
finds  the  same  theology  of  martyrdom  which  he  has  traced  from  Maccabean 
times.  "In  this  respect,  Donatus  was  the  true  successor  of  Judas  Maccabeus" 
(p.  417). 

In  its  broad  sweep,  this  book  takes  me  far  beyond  that  limited  area  in  which 
I  can  claim  a  measure  of  competence.  One  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by 
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the  author's  erudition.  The  notes  demonstrate  that  the  author  has  read  widely, 
and  has  taken  account  of  conflicting  opinions  in  the  scholarly  world.  As  I  read 
with  appreciation  his  clear  and  intriguing  portrayal  of  the  forces  and  events 
which  affected  the  church  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  I  could  only  hope 
that  the  underlying  evaluation  of  primary  sources  was  less  superficial  than  I 
had  found  to  be  the  case  for  the  earlier  period.  Whether  or  not  this  is  true  will 
have  to  be  determined  by  someone  else. 

The  evidence  is  examined  in  my  book,  The  Theme  of  Jewish  Persecution  of  Christians  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  (Cambridge,  1967),  Ch.  III. 

P.  139.  Hegesippus  is  again  used  uncritically  on  p.  131. 

3 
See  my  article,  "The  Relationship  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Persecution  of  Christians," 

Journal  of  Ecumenical  Studies,  (1967),  IV  446-456,  and  Persec.  in  Matt.,  pp.  66-77. 

O.  Cullmann,  Peter:  Disciple— Apostle— Martyr ,  translated  by  F.  V.  Filson  (Philadelphia, 
1953),  p.  102  and  note. 

Article  cited,  p.  456;  Persec.  in  Matt.,  p.  77. 

"Daily  conflict  with  the  Jews,"  p.  147;  "constant  strife  between  Jew  and  Christian,"  p.  146; 
"For  nearly  another  century  he  [the  Jew]  continued  to  stir  up  trouble  wherever  he  could," 
p.  194. 

Douglas  R.  A.  Hare 

Christian  Social  Teachings.  A  Reader  in  Christian  Social  Ethics  from 
the  Bible  to  the  Present,  by  George  W.  Forell.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.: 
Doubleday,  1966.  Pp.  491.  $1.95  (paper). 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Christian  church  has  been 
faced  by  a  variety  of  vital  questions.  It  is  to  be  doubted  that  any  of  them  has 
been  as  constantly  before  it  as  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  proper  relation 
between  the  Christian  Community  and  the  world  of  which  it  is  inescapably  a 
part. 

Professor  Forell  introduces  his  book  by  calling  attention  to  this  fact,  and  he 
observes  that  while  the  question  is  indeed  a  perennial  one,  there  have  been  many 
answers.  He  suggests  that  these  fall  into  general  types,  classifications,  or  "pat- 
terns," depending  upon  how  the  relationship  between  church  and  world  is 
construed.  The  patterns  are  similar  to  the  types  made  classical  by  the  late 
H.  Richard  Niebuhr  in  his  Christ  and  Culture  except  that  he  proposes  only 
three  of  them:  separation,  domination  and  integration.  One  might  expect 
that  Dr.  Forell  would  then  present  the  readings  in  his  book  under  this  rubric, 
but  instead  he  leaves  such  cataloging  to  his  readers  while  he  himself  follows  a 
quite  straightforward,  linear  arrangement,  allowing  the  writings  to  take  their 
places  in  a  more  or  less  chronological  sequence. 

The  result  is  a  book  quite  comparable  to  a  selective  anthology  of  primary 
writings  reminiscent  of  the  earlier  work  of  Waldo  Beach  and  H.  Richard 
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Niebuhr,  Christian  Ethics.  The  former  covers  a  wider  time  space,  however, 
and  is  confined  more  closely  to  social  teachings  while  the  latter  is  more  gen- 
eral in  its  exhibition  of  the  ethical  concerns  to  be  found  in  the  tradition. 
Professor  Forell's  selections  include  more  recent  writings,  concluding  with 
passages  from  the  late  Pope  John  XXIII,  whereas  Beach  and  Niebuhr's  work 
does  not  move  beyond  Walter  Rauschenbusch  save  in  the  last  chapter,  which 
is  devoted  only  to  brief  commentary  on  the  significance  of  certain  more  con- 
temporary Christian  ethicists  and  on  the  trends  of  thought  they  have  set  in 
motion.  Dr.  Forell's  editorial  introductions  are  terse  as  compared  to  the  older 
work,  enjoying  the  advantage  and  suffering  the  disadvantage  that  are  often 
admixed  in  brevity.  On  the  whole,  the  two  works  serve  well  as  complementing 
each  other  in  presenting  a  great  wealth  of  original  sources  from  the  long  tradition 
of  Christian  thinking  about  ethics. 

Generally  speaking  the  criticism  to  which  this  kind  of  project  is  most  vulnerable 
has  to  do  with  the  editor's  choice  of  writings.  To  such  criticism  the  easiest  re- 
sponse is  chacun  a  son  gout,  and  there's  an  end  to  it.  The  answer  is,  of  course, 
inclined  to  be  flippant,  and  that  is  not  really  the  end  of  the  matter.  In  any 
case,  Professor  Forell's  choice  would  be  considered  quite  sound  by  most 
scholars.  One  might  wonder  why  nothing  is  included  from  the  considerably 
influential  English  social  Christian  movement  from  S.  T.  Coleridge  and  F.  D. 
Maurice  to  the  late  William  Temple,  or  from  the  systematic  work  in  Christian 
ethics  offered  by  Emil  Brunner,  but  that  would  only  serve  to  reveal  one's  own 
taste.  More  to  the  point  is  the  observation  that  a  wider  bibliography  and  notes 
would  have  increased  the  usefulness  of  an  already  useful  source  book. 

John  M.  Bald 

The  Theology  of  Hope,  by  Jiirgen  Moltmann.  Translated  by  James  W. 
Leitch.  New  York  and  Evanston:  Harper  &  Row,  1967.  Pp.  342. 
$8.50. 

We  are  thankful  to  Prof.  James  W.  Leitch,  of  Richmond,  that  Moltmann's  book 
is  at  last  available  in  English  translation.  The  German  Theologie  der  Hoffnung 
has  appeared  in  six  imprints  within  a  period  of  less  than  three  years,  and  trans- 
lations into  English,  Dutch,  Italian  and  Japanese  have  recently  been  published. 
The  original  German  version,  first  published  late  in  1964,  has  elicited  quite 
some  "secondary  literature";  among  others,  a  collection  of  essays  Diskussion 
uber  die  "Theologie  der  Hoffnung"  (ed.  W.-D.  Marsch,  Munich:  Chr.  Kaiser 
Verlag,  1967)  which  contains  a  reply  by  Moltmann  to  his  critics. 
Continental  theologians  have  recently— after  years  of  preoccupation  with 
"fundamental"  philosophical  and  methodological  questions— produced  quite 
a  number  of  valuable  studies  in  eschatology.  It  suffices  to  mention  Walter  Kreck 
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and,  quite  different  in  his  orientation  and  method,  Paul  Schiitz.  A  general  review 
and  critical  evaluation  of  philosophical  and  theological  concepts  of  the  "future" 
appeared  in  a  substantial  volume  by  Gerhard  Sauter.  Moreover,  numerous  pub- 
lications have  been  devoted  to  the  interpretation  and  criticism  of  Ernst  Bloch's 
philosophy  of  hope.  W.-D.  Marsch,  for  instance,  took  issue  with  Bloch  before 
Moltmann's  book  appeared  (although  the  two  had  shared  their  thoughts),  and 
H.  Kimmerle  certainly  displayed  more  power  of  analytical  thought  in  his  book 
on  Bloch  than  did  Moltmann,  Marsch  or  Sauter  taken  together.  Why  is  it,  then, 
that  Moltmann's  book  has  reached  such  fame? 

First  of  all,  the  strength  of  Moltmann's  book  lies  in  its  one-sidedness.  It  crit- 
icizes almost  all  theological  positions  which  its  author  once  loved  and  to  which 
he  had  been  indebted,  including,  among  others,  the  Reformed  tradition  and 
Karl  Barth.  The  book  makes  excellent  use  of  the  results  of  Continental  European 
Old  Testament  research— an  unusual  though  highly  praiseworthy  undertaking  of 
a  systematician— and  also  one-sidedly  and  arbitrarily  exploits  the  congenial  but 
only  too  often  irrational,  irresponsible  and  inaccurate  historical  and  philosophical 
thoughts  concerning  "hope"  of  Ernst  Bloch.  This  one-sidedness,  combined  with 
the  contrast  between  results  of  scholarly  research  and  stimulating  speculations, 
provides  an  ideal  setting  for  the  advance  of  a  theological  thesis  of  considerable 
importance. 

Secondly,  then,  it  is  this  theological  thesis  which  gives  weight  to  Moltmann's 
book  and  which  justifies  the  attention  it  has  received.  A  criticism  of  cardinal 
importance  is  addressed  to  both  Barth  and  Bultmann:  despite  their  intentions 
and  assurances  to  the  contrary,  their  theologies  have  produced  an  understanding 
of  revelation  which  is  ultimately  static,  un-eschatological,  time-less,  future-less, 
or,  succinctly  put,  an  "epiphany."  In  Barth's  theology  it  is  God's  being  which 
is  said  to  reveal  itself  in  self-disclosure,  and  according  to  Bultmann  it  is  man's 
true  self  which  will  become  manifest  in  a  kind  of  "epiphany."  If,  according  to 
Barth,  the  eschaton  means  that  eventually  God  will  "come  to  himself,"  will  make 
manifest  and  realize  his  own  self-understanding,  and  if,  according  to  Bultmann 
an  analogous  statement  must  be  made  with  regard  to  man's  self-realization  in  an 
ever-repeated  "eschatological"  encounter,  then,  Moltmann  charges,  theology  is 
concerned  with  the  ultimate  identity  of  origin  and  goal  (of  either  God  or  man) 
and  thus  does  not  allow  for  history.  This  is  the  outcome  of  an  over-emphasis  on 
revelation,  the  concept  of  which  may  be  found  in  many  religions  and  which  does 
not  constitute  the  uniqueness  of  Isreal's  and  the  church's  understanding  of  God 
and  the  world.  Theology  would  do  better  if  it  took  as  its  basis  not  "revelation" 
in  the  sense  of  the  disclosure  of  a  hitherto  hidden  "being"  or  "self,"  but  the 
promises  given  to  Israel.  Only  then  will  it  become  possible  to  leave  behind  the 
Greek  concepts  of  God,  typically  represented  in  what  Moltmann  calls  "the  God 
of  Parmenides,"  and  to  provide  new  understanding  of  the  God  of  the  Exodus. 
It  will  then  be  possible  to  see  the  direct  relation  between  the  world  and  the 
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"good  news"  announced  in  the  promises  to  Israel  and  most  of  all  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus.  The  Gospel  need  not  artificially  be  "related"  to  history,  but, 
understood  in  categories  of  promise  rather  than  self-disclosure  of  being,  it 
discloses  the  possibilities  in  the  world,  i.e.,  in  the  world's  history.  Thus  the  task 
of  the  church  directly  results  from  her  awareness  of  God's  promises.  Living 
and  hoping  in  love,  the  church  can  and  must  uncover,  bring  forward,  or  bring 
into  being  such  possibilities  of  the  world  which  are  in  accordance  with  the 
content  of  God's  promises.  Moltmann  complains  that  eschatology  in  recent 
theologies  has  mostly  been  formulated  in  terms  of  a  compromise  between 
the  "now"  and  "not  yet"  of  the  fulfillment.  But  this  clever  balance  between 
apparently  contradicting  OT  and  NT  texts  in  no  way  does  justice  to  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  OT  texts  nor  to  the  witness  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  God 
remains  the  "God  of  the  Exodus."  He,  as  well  as  the  church  and  all  of  man- 
kind, are  hastening  toward  the  final  fulfillment  of  which  those  in  Israel  and 
the  coming  of  Jesus  were  the  downpayment. 

Thirdly,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  not  only  a  one-sided  book  (in  the 
positive  sense  of  the  word),  and  not  just  an  interesting  and  stimulating  contri- 
bution to  current  scholarly  debates  among  theologians,  but  it  is  truly  a  "volcanic 
book"  as  one  of  my  colleagues  in  Pittsburgh  has  said.  Moltmann— known  in  the 
past  as  the  author  of  solid  publications  in  historical  research  and  in  the  field  of 
Reformed  dogmatics— has  taken  a  risk  in  writing  this  book.  Little  men  in  great 
numbers  have  therefore  enjoyed  observing  all  sorts  of  shortcomings  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  book:  it  is  not  written  in  the  classic  "scientific"  style;  it  opens 
with  a  "meditation  on  hope,"  which  is  quite  unusual  for  a  theological  book; 
it  documents  with  numerous  footnotes  some  of  the  theses,  but  not  all  of  them; 
it  shows  absolutely  no  familiarity  with  American  and  British  theological  and 
philosophical  literature;  it  borders  on  "journalistic  style"  in  its  important 
passages,  or,  even  worse,  on  "confessional"  language!  It  does  injustice  to 
Barth,  and,  even  worse,  to  Bultmann! 

Some  of  these  criticisms  and  perhaps  some  additional  ones  can  indeed  be 
held  against  Moltmann's  Theology  of  Hope.  And  it  can  certainly  be  asked 
whether  Moltmann  has  not  interpreted  Barth  too  one-sidedly  and  negatively 
while  in  fact  lifting  a  substantial  part  of  his  own  thesis  from  Barth's  theology. 
But  neither  this  criticism,  and  certainly  not  the  critical  observations  regarding 
form,  style  and  format,  contribute  positively  to  Moltmann's  thesis.  The  question 
he  raised  is  so  fundamental  that  we  cannot  escape  working  on  it.  To  be  able  to 
do  this,  it  is  not  really  important  to  know  or  to  say  whether  Moltmann  was  the 
first  to  have  raised  it,  or  whether  he  presented  it  in  a  polished  and  definitive  way 
(and  he  certainly  did  not),  or  even  whether  we  find  ourselves  in  substantial  agree- 
ment with  the  answers  he  gives  to  his  own  question,  or  to  the  conclusions  he 
draws  from  his  observations  which  stimulated  him  to  ask  the  question. 

The  reader  may  know  that  I  too  have  been  concerned  for  some  years  with 
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"hope,"  with  the  inadequacy  of  an  exclusive  emphasis  on  "revelation,"  and 
with  the  attempt  to  restrict  the  "influence"  of  "the  God  of  Parmenides"  in  our 
theological  endeavors.  I  have  been  prompted  by  non-theological  friends  to  ask 
these  questions,  by  Moltmann's  and  my  mutual  Marxist  friend  Milan  Machovec 
in  Prague,  along  with  some  others.  In  addition  I  admit  having  some  difficulties 
with  parts  of  Moltmann's  book,  e.g.,  with  his  sympathy  for  Ernst  Bloch,  which 
I  cannot  share;  with  his  generalizations  about  "the  world";  and  with  the  delight 
he  takes  in  parallel  sentences  or  symmetrical  constructions  which  illustrate  but 
do  not  prove  his  arguments,  etc.  But  all  of  this  is  unimportant  compared  with 
the  greatness  of  the  task  which  Moltmann  has  helped  to  set  before  us:  1)  to  take 
seriously  OT  research  of  the  past  few  decades,  2)  to  understand  the  implications 
of  the  insight  that  God  has  a  history,  3)  to  think  through  most  carefully  to  what 
extent  the  future  determines  and  permits  the  present,  4)  to  see  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  as  both  a  promise  and  a  fulfillment  (depending  on  the  basis  from  which 
the  question  is  asked),  5)  and  finally,  to  learn  and  to  live  the  joy  of  hope.  None 
of  these  tasks  has  been  fulfilled  by  Moltmann,  and  he  does  not  claim  to  have 
done  so.  But  surely  the  time  is  passe  when  it  was  considered  the  professional 
"duty"  of  an  academic  theologian  to  register  as  many  critical  remarks,  reserva- 
tions and  corrections  as  possible  (theological  one-up-manship),  in  order  to 
clarify  the  difference  between  one's  own  position  and  that  of  a  fellow-theo- 
logian. By  now  we  should  know  better  and  realize  that  each  theologian  is  to 
see  himself  not  in  competition  with  others  but  as  standing  in  complementarity 
to  them. 

Dietrich  Ritschl 

Preaching  and  Community,  by  Rudolf  Bohren.  Translated  by  David 
E.  Green.  Richmond:  John  Knox  Press,  1965.  Pp.  238.  $4.95. 

This  collection  of  essays  and  lectures  by  the  Professor  of  Practical  Theology 
at  the  Kirchliche  Hochschule  in  Wuppertal  is  addressed  to  the  situation  of  the 
Church  in  the  Rhineland,  and  it  takes  little  account  of  any  other  situation:  only 
five  of  the  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  authorities  cited  are  from  the 
English-speaking  world.  It  is  thus  understandable  that  some  sections,  such  as 
the  paper  on  the  House-Church  of  J.  C.  Blumhardt,  are  less  meaningful  than 
others  to  American  readers.  Nevertheless,  many  of  the  problems  dealt  with 
resemble  those  with  which  we  are  struggling,  and  Dr.  Bohren  expresses  himself 
clearly  and  interestingly;  so  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  this  very 
satisfactory  translation,  particularly  to  students  of  homiletics. 

Dr.  Bohren  makes  it  clear  that  he  believes,  with  the  Second  Helvetic  Confes- 
sion, that  Praedicatio  verbi  Dei  est  verbum  Dei,  and  asserts  that  to  challenge 
this  thesis  is  to  exclude  oneself  from  the  company  of  disciples  of  him  who  said 
"he  who  hears  you  hears  me"  (Lk.  10:16).  He  is  equally  sure,  however,  that 
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most  of  the  preaching  now  being  done  is  ineffective,  and  a  main  concern  of 
several  of  his  essays  is  to  identify  the  causes  of  this  situation.  We  can  do  no 
more  than  indicate  two  particular  reasons  which  he  explores  in  depth. 

In  the  first  place,  preachers  simply  do  not  submit  themselves  to  the  Word 
which  they  preach.  Their  reception  of  it  is  cool,  superficial,  painless.  But  if 
Jesus  did  not  preach  with  "authority,"  without  first  spending  forty  days  in  the 
desert,  and  if  similar  "desert  experience"  is  common  to  Moses,  David  and  Paul, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  contemporary  preacher  can  do  his  work 
apart  from  "an  absolutely  strict  and  unceasing  self-discipline,  a  perpetual, 
emphatic  subjugation  of  the  ego,  a  very  real  mortification  of  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit."  (A.  F.  C.  Vilmar,  as  quoted  on  p.  35.) 

The  second  reason  for  ineffective  preaching  is  really  anterior  to  the  first  if  one 
traces  it,  as  does  Dr.  Bohren,  to  what  he  describes  as  a  "frightening  disregard  of 
preaching"  in  present-day  theological  education.  In  his  central  and  longest  essay, 
"The  Crisis  of  Preaching:  A  Problem  Put  to  Exegesis,"  a  bitter  attack  is  made 
upon  those  exegetes  (and  systematic  theologians)  who  isolate  their  work  and 
their  teaching  from  homiletics. 

If  preaching  is  rooted  in  exegesis,  it  is  the  task  of  practical  theology  to  call 
exegesis  itself  to  account  when  performance  in  the  pulpit  is  notoriously 
unsuccessful  ...  if  exegesis  does  not  consider  itself  fully  irrelevant  to  the 
task  of  preaching,  then  it  will  consent  to  such  inquiry  (pp.  82-83). 
For  many  exegetes,  he  contends,  the  historical-critical  investigation  of  the 
Biblical  texts  is  a  self-contained  activity— a  job  which  is  performed  and  com- 
pleted in  the  library,  as  if  pulpits  and  congregations  did  not  exist. 

We  demand  that  a  preacher  perform  scientific  exegesis;  otherwise  we  do 
not  take  him  seriously  theologically.  But  an  exegete  thinks  that  it  is  sound 
scientific  method  to  forgo  all  contact  with  preaching  while  he  does  his 
work  ...  as  long  as  exegesis  refuses  to  pay  any  heed  to  the  concrete  task 
of  preaching,  the  dilemma  between  text  and  sermon  will  continue,  unabated 
and  unnecessary  (pp.  106-107). 
The  burden  of  Dr.  Bohren's  complaint,  however,  is  not  so  much  that  preaching 
suffers  from  this  kind  of  exegesis,  or  that  theological  students  are  left  high  and 
dry  by  this  kind  of  instruction,  as  that  such  exegetical  method  itself  is  wretchedly 
unscientific— "to  read  the  texts  as  though  the  presence  and  future  of  Christ  could 
be  disregarded,"  that  is,  to  interpret  them  privately,  without  prayer  and  without 
abandonment  of  oneself  to  them  as  Word  of  God  that  is  to  be  transmitted,  is 
strictly  an  unscientific  procedure. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Dr.  Bohren  is  correct  in  his  analysis  of  the  malaise  of  con- 
temporary preaching  and  seminary  training.  We  feel  compelled  to  add,  though, 
that  the  fate  of  homileticians  at  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  is  by  no  means 
so  bleak  as  is  apparently  the  case  elsewhere:  every  Biblical  teacher  here  is  him- 
self a  preacher,  and  a  loved  colleague. 
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In  other  essays  Dr.  Bohren  discusses  the  attitudes  of  his  students  to  the  pastor- 
ate, and  it  is  evident  that  much  of  their  unhappy  apprehensiveness  has  its 
counterpart  among  students  in  this  country,  particularly  about  the  prospect  of 
their  being  diverted  to  time-consuming  peripheral  activities— being  "macerated," 
as  Joseph  Sittler  puts  it.  It  is  Dr.  Bohren's  belief  that  what  he  calls  "the  accursed 
one-man  system"  (p.  52)  must  be  replaced  by  a  far  more  vigorous  exercise  of 
congregational  responsibility  in  pastoral  care,  conduct  of  service,  and  the  whole 
range  of  church  activity.  As  it  is,  he  says, 

The  layman  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergyman.  He  is  degraded  into 
the  pastoral  handyman  ...  in  our  congregations  the  gifts  (of  members) 
usually  remain  anonymous.  The  laity  are  reduced  to  silence  in  worship 
.  .  .  how  can  the  laity  possibly  be  expected  to  live  in  this  world  as  kings, 
priests,  prophets,  teachers  and  apostles,  if  they  are  constantly  treated 
like  little  children  in  worship  and  are  told  to  keep  their  traps  shut 
(pp.  181-183)? 
He  urges  the  Reformed  churches  to  cut  loose  from  any  such  fixed  doctrine  of 
the  ministry  as  appears  in  the  sixteenth-century  confessional  documents,  and  to 
move  towards  an  ordained  ministry  which  "can  work  as  trainers,  educators, 
teachers,  helping  the  laity  to  exercise  their  ministry  in  the  world"  (p.  188).  It 
seems  likely  that  Dr.  Bohren  would  approve  of  "C  67"  in  its  sections  dealing 
with  ministry.  Indeed,  most  of  what  he  says  has  long  been  familiar  to  American 
churchmen,  although  we  have  far  to  go  before  reaching  the  goals  he  sets. 

Several  other  topics  are  discussed  in  this  book— the  preaching  of  Karl  Barth, 
Heilsgeschichte  and  preaching,  pastoral  care,  etc.,  and  in  every  case  Dr.  Bohren 
has  something  worthwhile  to  say.  This  is  one  of  the  better  books  on  homiletics 
to  appear  in  recent  years. 

Iain  Wilson 

Toward  an  American  Theology,  by  Herbert  W.  Richardson.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Row,  1967.  Pp.  170.  $3.95. 

Using  Herbert  Richardson's  "trithematic"  method,  I  suggest  that  readers  of  his 
book  will  probably  fall  into  three  categories.  First,  there  are  those  who  will  be- 
come wildly  enthusiastic  about  his  very  cogent  criticisms  of  the  modern  "secular" 
theologies;  secondly  there  are  those  who  will  simply  become  lost  en  route;  and 
thirdly,  there  may  be  those  who  understand  him  too  well,  and  who  may  feel  as 
intimidated  by  the  alternatives  he  offers  to  recent  theologies  as  they  are  in 
agreement  with  his  critique  of  them. 

But  before  we  look  at  these  possible  reactions,  we  must  present  some  review 

of  Dr.  Richardson's  thesis. 

He  argues  that  the  appearance  of  "death  of  God"  theology  and  the  theologies 
of  secularism  do  not  prove  what  they  think  they  prove.  They  do  not  prove  that 
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because  the  world  is  becoming  more  scientific  it  will  have  no  further  need  of 
religion,  or  that  we  need  to  exchange  our  religious  categories  for  those  that  are 
purely  secular  and  scientific.  The  appearance  of  the  "death  of  God"  school 
heralds  not  so  much  the  end  of  faith  and  religion  as  the  end  of  our  culture  and 
the  entrance  of  a  sociotechnical  age  which  "anticipates  the  creation  of— a  wholly 
artificial  environment.  An  entire  society  will  organize  in  order  to  reshape  itself 
and  its  world  in  accordance  with  an  imaginative  vision  of  the  good  life"  (p.  17). 
This  new  age  will  find  its  own  mythology  just  as  surely  as  past  ages  have  done, 
and  certainly  we  will  need  new  ways  to  express  the  concept  of  "God."  But  he 
notes  the  demonic  elements  in  relativism  and  declares  that  "the  church  must 
oppose  relativism  with  a  faith  which  will  open  it  to  a  transcending  redemptive 
reality"  (p.  43).  Clearly  accepting  the  insights  of  Marshall  McLuhan,  Richardson 
affirms  that  instead  of  demythologization  we  need  more  honest  re-mythologiza- 
tion:  "the  Myth  is  the  Message." 

In  pursuit  of  this  he  offers  a  new  approach  to  metaphysics.  He  discards  ideas 
of  God  that  are  based  upon  the  "Person"  just  as  he  rejects  ideas  based  on  God  as 
"Being  Itself."  His  metaphysic  is  grounded  in  henology  (the  theory  of  "the  one") 
which  leads  him  to  represent  God  as  the  Unity  of  Unities.  From  this  philosophi- 
cal stance  and  using  a  frankly  trinitarian  base  in  the  three  hypostases  of  Unity— 
"Individuality,"  "Relationality,"  and  "Wholeness"— he  lays  out  in  the  last  part  of 
his  book  the  lines  of  the  theological  system  that  he  feels  will  meet  the  needs  of 
the  new  sociotechnic  age. 

Such  a  theology,  he  argues,  will  have  to  be  ecumenical.  So,  if  the  basis  is  the 
Westminster  claim  that  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him 
forever,  the  christological  problem  is  resolved  by  declaring  that  Mary  is  the 
Virgin  Mother  of  God;  and  by  taking  the  eschatological  meaning  of  the  Sabbath 
as  central  to  the  theology  of  Creation,  we  also  manage  to  make  it  suitably 
Hebraic.  (Shades  of  Will  Herberg's  Protestant-Catholic-J eu>?) 

Richardson  criticizes  the  christological  center  and  the  emphasis  upon  Redemp- 
tion in  traditional  Protestant  theology,  and  suggests  that  the  proper  center  should 
be  in  the  doctrines  of  Creation  and  Incarnation.  This,  he  feels,  is  distinctively 
American.  Because  the  sociotechnic  age  has  come  into  being  first  in  America  he 
says,  "I  am  attempting  to  construct  a  system  of  doctrine  capable  of  exhibiting 
the  characteristic  emphases  of  American  Christianity  as  a  balanced  and  true 
expression  of  Christian  faith"  (p.  119).  Indeed,  Dr.  Richardson  already  finds 
some  historical  evidence  for  this  distinctive  theology  in  the  Puritans  (the  emphasis 
upon  the  Sabbath  as  revelation  of  "the  highest  dimension  of  reality,  'the  dignity 
of  Spiritual  being'  ").  Furthermore,  Richardson  suggests  that  American  religion 
has  been  "uniquely  preoccupied"  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that 
because  of  this  "the  only  genuine  Christian  trinitarianism  has  been  found  in 
American  religion"  (p.  151). 
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This  brief  survey  probably  does  not  do  full  justice  to  Dr.  Richardson's  very 
closely  argued  thesis,  but  I  hope  it  provides  a  basis  sufficient  for  us  to  be  able  to 
turn  from  summary  to  critique  with  some  degree  of  understanding.  My  critique 
follows  the  general  pattern  of  the  reactions  suggested  in  our  opening  paragraph. 

1)  To  this  reviewer,  the  most  cogent  part  of  the  book  is  Richardson's  delinea- 
tion of  the  sociotechnic  culture  that  is  emerging— a  culture  which  goes  beyond 
technology— and  his  historical  criticism  of  the  secular  theologies  that  claim  to 
express  the  feelings  of  the  modern  world.  Richardson  is  surely  right  to  suggest 
that  "public  atheism"  is  not  unique  to  our  own  day  (pp.  3ff.,  29)  and  to  point 
out  that  when  this  phenomenon  was  experienced  previously  in  history  it  proved 
to  be  an  interim  period  of  change  between  one  dominant  mythology  and  its 
successor.  I  believe  he  is  fundamentally  right  in  suggesting  that  the  radical  theo- 
logians are  trying  to  speak  to  a  technological  world  when  technology  itself  is  well 
on  the  way  to  becoming  something  else,  and  that  they  "discuss  the  crisis  as  if  it 
were  only  religious— rather  than  a  crisis  affecting  the  entire  culture  with  which 
Protestantism  is  identified"  (p.  21).  Therefore  he  insists  that  the  new  society  will 
inevitably  produce  its  own  mythology,  and  at  this  point  he  carries  this  reader  with 
him. 

2)  The  metaphysical  section  of  the  book  is  also  suggestive,  although  I  am  by  no 
means  convinced  that  a  new  metaphysic  puts  the  center  in  the  right  place  or  even 
that  it  is  possible  at  the  present  time.  The  crisis  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  faith 
rather  than  of  reason. 

The  section  is  in  any  case  very  hard  sledding,  and  one  feels  that  it  is  often  un- 
necessarily esoteric  and  abstruse.  Richardson  (to  continue  the  sledding  metaphor) 
not  only  snows  us  with  special  terms— "henological,"  "metacritical,"  "trithematic," 
"perichorese,"  "polysemous,"— in  order  to  reach  "transcategorical  reality,"  but  he 
also  sends  us  into  drifts  of  erudite  generalization  that  deserve  much  fuller  notes  if 
they  are  to  be  sustained.  To  conclude  a  discussion  of  the  distinction  between  de- 
my thologization  and  differentiation  with  the  casual  comment  that  "this  is  why 
Ayer's  verification  principle  is  paralleled  by  Baudelaire's  principle  of  imagination" 
(p.  51)  proves  very  little  except  that  the  writer  has  presumably  read  Ayer  and 
Baudelaire.  If  it  is  worth  including,  it  deserves  a  note.  There  are  several  other 
places  where  we  wish  Dr.  Richardson  would  supply  more  references.  He  is  often 
unnecessarily  abstruse,  and  the  following  is  a  gem! 

We  may  express  roughly  the  same  point  in  terms  of  popular  historical 
typology.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  emergence  of  the  special  sciences 
occurred  when  the  epistemological  problem  was  separated  from  the 
ontological  problem  and  made  prior  to  it;  so,  too,  the  meta-sciences 
are  now  emerging  as  the  henological  problem  is  separated  from  the 
espistemological  problem  and  made  prior  to  it.  Hence,  henology  is  the 
discipline  which  must  be  elaborated  for  us  to  gain  a  full  understanding 
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and  free  choice  over  the  range  of  methodological  possibilities  open  to 
us  (p.  73). 
Why  is  it  that  theologians  are  the  last  to  realize  that  their  discipline  is  entirely 
invalidated  unless  its  essential  principles  can  be  readily  grasped  by  everyone?  But 
perhaps  this  could  have  been  avoided  if  Dr.  Richardson  had  sought  his  theological 
basis  not  in  metaphysics  but  in  Biblical  theology. 

3)  My  major  criticism,  however,  must  be  reserved  for  the  system  of  theology 
that  is  developed  in  this  book,  and  although  there  are  several  points  to  which  I 
would  take  issue,  I  will  confine  myself  to  two— first,  his  desire  to  subordinate 
the  doctrine  of  Redemption  to  the  doctrines  of  Creation  and  Incarnation,  and 
secondly,  the  most  unfortunate  suggestion  (in  my  view)  that  the  theology  of 
the  new  age  will  be  distinctively  American. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  Richardson  argues  that  God  came  in  Christ  not  primarily 
to  redeem  man  from  his  condition  but  as  the  inevitable  outworking  of  the  love  and 
purpose  revealed  in  Creation.  He  uses  an  interesting  illustration: 

For  example,  suppose  you  visit  a  friend  and  discover  on  your  arrival  at  his 
house  that  he  is  moving  a  heavy  trunk.  After  you  have  helped  him  move  it, 
he  says,  "Thanks  for  coming  over  to  help  me  move  this  trunk."  But  you 
had  not  gone  to  visit  him  for  this  reason,  even  though  you  were  happy  to 
help  him  with  the  trunk  when  you  discovered  his  need  (p.  128). 
This  is  probably  true  enough  in  terms  of  human  friendship,  but  does  it  truly  illus- 
trate the  relationship  between  God  and  man?  Supposing  these  two  friends  are  of 
different  circumstances  —  one  is  rich,  strong  and  powerful,  and  he  knows  his  friend 
to  be  poor,  weak  and  helpless.  Does  real  friendship  on  the  part  of  the  first  imply 
simply  going  to  be  with  his  friend,  or  does  it  imply  going  to  his  friend  with  the 
intention  and  willingness  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  help  him  in  his  need?  Why 
does  Richardson  regard  Redemption  as  "decided  upon  only  after  sin  had  entered 
the  world"  (p.  130)?  Surely  Redemption  was  implicit  within  the  very  purpose  to 
create  free  men  in  a  free  universe.  Certainly  we  may  agree  that  viewed  from  the 
side  of  God's  eternal  purpose  Redemption  may  have  been  subordinate  to  the  in- 
tention of  Creation  and  Incarnation,  but  which  of  us  can  take  that  exalted  view? 
I  suggest  that  Redemption  is  central  for  man  because  that  is  the  point  where  God's 
purpose  and  his  essential  nature  meet  our  needs.  My  criticism  of  Richardson's 
theology  is  the  same  as  my  criticism  of  all  theologies  that  start  with  Creation  and 
proceed  directly  to  Incarnation  —  they  do  not  give  enough  reality  to  the  sinfulness 
of  man,  which  (because  I  remember  Belsen  and  Hiroshima)  I  dare  not  ignore,  and 
because  they  have  an  innate  tendency  to  deify  man  without  recognizing  that  the 
price  of  winning  the  Kingdom  is  always  the  Cross. 

Furthermore,  I  question  the  assumptions  that  lie  behind  the  suggestion  of  a  dis- 
tinctively American  theology.  Richardson  hedges  somewhat  at  this  point  in  his 
preface,  where  he  admits  that  "this  theology  of  the  future  will  not  be  exclusively 
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American"  because  "Orthodoxy,  in  its  relation  to  the  equally  dynamic  Russian 
Society,  will  also  contribute  to  the  new  ecumenical  synthesis."  I  would  point  out 
that  Marshall  McLuhan  has  provided  another  very  significant  reason  for  modifying 
the  exclusively  American  picture  (i.e.  as  quoted  on  pp.  53f.). 

More  fundamentally,  I  am  frightened  by  all  attempts  to  affix  national  claims  to 
theology.  I  am  as  fearful  of  what  Richardson  is  suggesting  about  an  "American 
theology"  as  I  would  have  been  about  what  Harnack  would  have  claimed  for  a 
"German  theology"  in  World  War  I  (cf.  the  quotation  pp.  42f.).  Are  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  emerging  sociotechnical  society  so  "right"  that  they  can  be 
"sanctified"?  Does  Dr.  Richardson  really  wish  to  claim  that  American  religion 
provides  the  mythology  that  sanctifies  "1984"? 

Some  claims  to  distinctiveness  may  be  sustained.  On  the  positive  side  I  have 
suggested  elsewhere  that  America,  since  the  time  of  Horace  Bushnell,  has  made  a 
very  valuable  contribution  to  the  Doctrine  of  Man  {The  Atonement  and  the 
Sacraments,  pp.  246-53).  But  on  the  negative  side,  most  Christians  would  recog- 
nize that  the  Doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  when  combined  with  a  national  Doctrine 
of  Election  can  lead  to  some  regrettable  results— such  as  the  illusion  that  we  are 
invincible  because  we  can  never  be  wrong.  Further,  I  question  whether  America 
has  shown  more  interest  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  other  Christians. 
It  is  true  that  Pentecostalism  appears  here  (although  not  exclusively),  and  the 
Doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection  is  revered  by  many  American  churches  (although 
in  other  churches,  too);  but  "the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  patience, 
kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness,  gentleness,  self-control."  Is  this  distinctively 
American?  Would  that  it  were. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  some  grave  criticisms  can  be  levelled  at  Dr.  Richardson's 
thesis,  but  I  hope  it  will  also  be  clear  that  I  regard  this  as  a  very  significant  and 
important  book.  If  I  have  given  it  an  extended  criticism,  it  is  because  it  raises  funda- 
mental issues  and  deserves  full  treatment.  And  Dr.  Richardson  is  to  be  commended 
for  writing  a  book  that  is  not  afraid  to  be  frankly  theological.  My  disagreement  with 
his  prescriptions  is  perhaps  less  important  than  my  agreement  with  his  diagnosis, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  begins  his  theology  where  all  good  Christian  theology 
must  begin,  with  God's  action  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Robert  S.  Paul 

Church-State  Relations  in  Ecumenical  Perspective,  edited  by  Elwyn  A. 
Smith.  Pittsburgh:  Duquesne  University  Press,  1966.  Pp.  271.  $4.95. 

This  book  is  of  particular  interest  to  readers  of  Perspective  for  two  reasons.  First, 
it  is  edited  by  a  former  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  faculty, 
Professor  Elwyn  A.  Smith,  and  it  not  only  contains  an  article  by  Dr.  Smith,  but 
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also  one  by  a  present  member  of  the  faculty,  Markus  Barth.  The  other  reason  for 
particular  interest  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  chapters  contributed  were  originally 
given  within  the  graduate  seminar  in  ecumenics,  1965-66,  conducted  jointly  by 
Duquesne  University  and  PTS.  The  articles  are  by  Daniel  Callahan  on  "Secularity 
and  Ecumenism";  Leonard  Swidler,  "The  Impact  of  Ecumenism  on  Catholic 
Church-State  Relations";  Arthur  Gilbert  on  "Jewish  Commitments  on  Relations 
of  Church  and  State";  John  L.  McKenzie,  S.J.,  on  "Biblical  Concepts  of  Commu- 
nity and  State";  Michael  Novak,  "Moral  Society  and  Immoral  Man";  Markus 
Barth,  "Natural  Law  in  the  Teachings  of  St.  Paul";  Michael  Strasser  on  "Natural 
Law  in  the  Teachings  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas";  Arthur  C.  Cochrane  on  "Natural 
Law  in  the  Teachings  of  John  Calvin";  Leo  Pfeffer,  "Contract  and  Status  in  Reli- 
gion and  Law";  Dean  N.  Kelley  on  "Subsidiarity  and  the  Ecumenical  Establish- 
ment"; and  Elwyn  A.  Smith  on  "Religion  and  Conscience  in  Constitutional  Law." 

Elwyn  Smith  divides  the  book  into  four  areas:  the  first  group  of  studies  deals 
with  the  relationship  of  ecumenism  to  social  change  (Callahan,  Swidler,  Gilbert); 
the  second  deals  with  the  religious  meaning  of  community  for  civil  life  (McKenzie, 
Novak);  the  third  concentrates  upon  natural  law  (Barth,  Strasser,  Cochrane),  and 
the  last  upon  issues  in  American  law  (Pfeffer,  Kelley,  Smith). 

Perhaps  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  consistent  center  in  the  book  because  the  area 
covered  is  so  large.  I  found  the  first  and  second  sections  intensely  provocative  and 
informative,  the  third  section  contains  the  most  thorough  scholarship,  and  the  last 
section,  apart  from  Dr.  Smith's  own  article,  rather  disappointing.  I  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  where  the  issues  become  most  acute  for  our  readers.  One  can 
always  criticize  a  symposium  because  of  the  unevenness  of  the  contributions  and 
Church-State  Relations  in  Ecumenical  Perspective  is  no  exception. 

It  is  quite  obvious  which  men  had  done  their  homework  and  which  on  the  other 
hand  were  content  simply  to  generalize  provocatively.  I  found  the  article  by 
Markus  Barth  outstandingly  good  as  one  would  expect.  Barth's  chapter  covers 
considerably  more  than  the  title  leads  us  to  expect.  He  begins  with  a  concise  but 
comprehensive  history  of  Natural  Law  theories  up  to  John  XXIII's  Pacem  in 
Terris,  and  then  proceeds  to  a  thorough  exegetical  study  of  the  crucial  Pauline 
passages,  Romans  2:14-16,  13:1-7.  His  position  is  expressed  in  the  following 
passage : 

Paul's  praise  of  the  Law  given  by  God;  the  criterion  by  which  he  measures 
and  judges  its  purpose,  validity  and  application;  and  the  compelling  force 
and  directive  which  causes  him  to  give  specific  commandments,  exhorta- 
tions and  suggestions  are  all  independently  grounded  in  one  and  the  same 
event:  Jesus  Christ  is  the  righteousness  of  God  incorporated  upon  earth. 
He  establishes  their  right  before  God  and  one  another.  He  is  also  the  reve- 
lation of  what  is  right  (p.  141). 
Although  there  could  hardly  be  any  more  striking  contrast  between  the  subject- 
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matter  of  this  essay  and  that  of  Michael  Strasser  on  Thomas  Aquinas  which 
followed,  there  was  a  curious  affinity  in  the  end  result.  Compare,  for  example,  the 
passage  quoted  above  with  Strasser's  comments  on  Natural  Law  in  Aquinas  below: 
Furthermore,  as  human  actions  are  ruled  by  laws  or,  more  simply,  by  human 
reason,  so  the  subjects  of  the  divine  government  are  said  to  be  ruled  either 
by  eternal  law  or  by  divine  reason.  When  we  think  of  the  source  of  all  gov- 
ernment we  speak  of  the  "divine  reason."  But  this  is  none  other  than  the 
Word,  or  Son,  of  God  made  known  to  us  through  revelation.  Insofar  as  He 
is  naturally  born  of  the  Father,  the  Son  is  not  subject  to  the  eternal  law  but 
in  some  fashion  "rather  is  Himself  the  eternal  law"  (p.  161-2). 
However,  I  found  such  unity  as  the  book  has  was  to  be  traced  less  in  its  "ecu- 
menical perspective"  than  to  its  accent  on  Church-State  relations.  Indeed,  it  raises 
the  question  about  the  use  of  the  word  "ecumenical."  Certainly  the  book  is  "ecu- 
menical" in  the  sense  of  including  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  contributors, 
and  certainly  it  was  "ecumenical"  in  the  sense  that  it  raised  issues  in  a  spirit  of 
honest  appraisal.  (The  articles  by  Daniel  Callahan,  Arthur  Gilbert  and  Leonard 
Swidler  were  notable  in  this  respect.)  But  is  this  all  that  "ecumenical"  means? 
I  feel  that  the  term  should  either  be  used  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  Christian 
unity  or  else  be  thrown  open  much  more  widely  to  include  the  oikumene,  that  is, 
that  "which  concerns  the  whole  inhabited  earth."  In  either  case  I  should  like  to 
have  seen  one  or  two  Orthodox  statements— perhaps  a  treatment  of  Church-State 
relations  as  they  are  in  Russia,  Greece,  or  Cyprus,  and  some  indication  of  how 
Orthodoxy  regards  its  role  in  the  pluralism  of  America.  Indeed  one  of  the  ques- 
tions left  in  my  mind  is  whether  Americans  are  beginning  to  interpret  ecumenism 
in  a  peculiarly  American  way. 

In  the  50's  Will  Herberg  wrote  his  book,  Protestant-Catholic-Jew,  in  which  he 
made  out  a  very  good  case  for  the  evolution  of  a  distinctive  type  of  American 
relations  establishment  based  upon  the  three  major  faiths.  Herberg  was  writing  as 
a  sociologist  and,  therefore,  presumably  was  simply  pointing  to  that  which  he  saw 
in  American  society  without  implying  any  value  judgment.  I  sense,  however,  that 
since  the  appearance  of  his  book,  happy  relations  between  Catholics,  Protestants 
and  Jews  are  equated  in  most  people's  minds  with  ecumenism— which  means  that 
ecumenism,  a  recent  and  often  dubious  immigrant,  has  done  the  decent  thing  and 
become  naturalized! 

A  technical  point:  the  sub-editing  could  have  been  improved.  However  these 
criticisms  are  picayune;  I  would  like  also  to  stress  the  book's  extreme  usefulness 
in  the  areas  of  its  special  competence.  I  would  recommend  it  not  because  it  is  a 
comprehensive  ecumenical  study  of  Church-State  relations,  but  because  it  is  an 
excellent  example  of  how  the  issues  of  Church-State  relations  can  be  tackled  "in 
ecumenical  perspective."  It  should  be  read  alongside  the  work  of  the  great  Life 
and  Work  Conferences  as  an  example  of  how  the  same  issues  may  be  tackled  in  a 
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local  and  distinctively  American  setting.  Furthermore,  I  regard  some  of  the  articles 
as  competent  pieces  of  research  standing  in  their  own  right. 

Robert  S.  Paul 

Understanding  God.  The  Key  Issue  in  Present-Day  Protestant  Thought, 
by  Frederick  Herzog.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1966.  Pp. 
191.  $4.50. 

Although  this  is  his  first  book,  Professor  Herzog,  who  teaches  systematic 
theology  at  Duke  University  Divinity  School,  exhibits  an  enviable  mastery  of  his 
field.  His  expositions  of  virtually  all  the  important  books  since  the  "new  quest 
for  the  historical  Jesus"  and  Honest  to  God  are  beautiful  examples  of  how  to  cut 
through  masses  of  verbiage  and  come  up  with  clear  assertions  that  fairly  state 
what  these  various  writers  are  saying.  Like  a  surgeon  who  has  thoroughly  exam- 
ined and  charted  his  patient's  organs  with  a  series  of  quick,  unerring  cuts, 
Dr.  Herzog  exposes  the  fatal  weaknesses  that  must  be  corrected  if  the  patient 
is  to  live.  The  "new  quest  for  God"  will  die  if  it  does  not  find  some  way  to  find 
in  Jesus  the  clue  to  understanding  God.  The  new  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus 
will  likewise  come  to  naught  if  it  does  not  find  some  way  to  accomplish  this  same 
goal.  Against  Wolfhart  Pannenberg,  who  has  tried  more  than  anyone  else  to  link 
God  and  the  historical  Jesus,  especially  emphasizing  the  resurrection,  Herzog 
replies: 

On  purely  historical  grounds  it  is  quite  unintelligible  why  a  resurrection 
should  tell  us  more  about  God  than  a  cross  ....  Of  course,  Pannenberg  is 
right  when  he  tries  to  view  God  and  the  resurrection  together.  But  the 
interpretation  that  makes  God  meaningful  in  the  resurrection  transcends 
the  merely  historical  interpretation  (p.  63). 
Dr.  Herzog  believes  that  somehow  systematic  theology  must  find  a  way  to  relate 
the  word  "God"  both  to  man's  quest  for  being  to  the  historical  Jesus,  and  the 
latter  to  the  "costly  love  of  God"  which  is  revealed  in  Jesus  and  which  alone  gives 
meaning  to  "being."  His  attempt  to  sketch  a  way  of  "understanding"  all  these 
things  together  on  the  basis  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  most 
creative  part  of  the  book.  He  tries  to  show  that  the  Wordpresence  of  God  which 
the  Fourth  Gospel  locates  in  Jesus'  "poetic"  words  and  "diakonic"  deeds,  do 
connect  "God"  with  man's  quest  for  being  and  the  historical  life  of  Jesus  in  a 
way  that  transcends  the  aporiae  that  had  been  exposed  in  the  first  two  chapters. 

His  emphasis  on  Jesus'  diakonic  deeds  as  providing  the  "central  image"  of  God's 
character  leads  him  into  the  debate  between  Paul  Lehmann  and  Paul  Ramsey.  This 
debate,  too,  hinges  on  the  question  of  God.  Obviously  more  in  sympathy  with 
Lehmann  than  Ramsey,  Herzog  suggests  that  "God's  diakonia"  (servanthood) 
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should  be  considered  the  "parabolic  directive"  that  controls  and  structures  the 
ethos  of  Christian  congregations. 

All  this  is  done  in  a  very  few  pages.  It  is  no  more  than  a  proposal  for  how 
systematic  theology  today  ought  to  understand  its  task.  It  is  a  plea  that  none  of 
the  interests  being  so  vigorously  pursued  by  theologians  today  be  allowed  to 
become  isolated  from  the  others.  The  dead-ends  exposed  in  the  book  ought  to 
be  clear  warnings  to  anyone  who  is  tempted  to  follow  one  of  the  reductionistic 
paths  that  have  been  tried  in  contemporary  theology.  For  all  its  helpfulness, 
however,  the  book  suffers  from  a  basic  defect.  It  leaves  unclarified  what  the 
author  means  by  "God."  Even  if  he  could  not  have  completed  that  task  in  his 
book,  he  should  have  given  us  some  suggestions  about  how  this  task  could  be 
undertaken.  His  suggestions  never  reach  the  level  of  specific  procedures,  however. 
Instead,  we  are  given  a  set  of  terms  with  which  to  speak  about  God,  like  "Word- 
presence,"  "costly  love,"  "  diakonia."  We  have  heard  these  before— from  Brunner, 
Ebeling,  Bonhoeffer,  and  a  host  of  second-  and  third-rate  popularizers.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  theology  can  make  any  progress  in  "understanding"  if  terms 
like  these  continue  to  be  used  without  the  accompaniment  of  clear,  rigorous 
accounts  of  what  is  meant  by  them.  A  book  like  this  can  easily  foster  the  kind 
of  theological  dilettantism  the  author  so  despises. 

George  H.  Kehm 

Jacob  Boehme:  His  Life  and  Thought,  by  John  Joseph  Stoudt.  New 
York:  Seabury  Press,  1968.  Pp.  317.  $2.75  (paper). 

The  writings  of  Jacob  Boehme  display  an  unprecedented  and  dynamic  interplay 
of  medieval  mysticism  with  the  Renaissance  account  of  the  individual  and  on 
free  inquiry  into  the  ways  of  nature.  Their  importance  lies  chiefly  in  the  originality 
of  this  blending  disposition  in  a  thinker  whose  methods  and  conclusions  in  detail 
hold  little  save  historical  interest  today.  His  sources  from  reading  and  from  hear- 
say in  the  agitated  intellectual  climate  of  his  time  appear  to-have  been  as  varied  as 
Luther,  Paracelsus,  Schwenkfeld,  the  Alchemists,  and  Copernicus.  He  speculated 
boldly  upon  such  issues  as  the  nature  of  God,  the  problem  of  evil,  and  the  warrant 
for  multiple  personality  in  a  universe  basically  one.  His  views  entered  the  European 
thought-stream  so  vitally  that  they  seem  to  have  influenced  many  later  philoso- 
phers and  theologians. 

Who  was  Boehme?  What  can  be  known  of  his  life?  Is  there  a  traceable  line  of 
development  in  his  ideas  from  their  inchoate  beginnings  to  the  consistency  of 
their  final  formulation?  It  is  with  these  questions  that  Mr.  Stoudt  is  here  con- 
cerned in  an  effort  to  bring  Boehme  out  from  legend  into  the  light  of  history. 

Jacob  Boehme  was  born  near  Gorlitz  in  Silesia,  in  1575,  and  lived  in  Gorlitz 
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until  his  death  in  1624,  with  only  brief  excursions  beyond.  He  was  a  prosperous 
shoemaker  and  merchant,  married  and  having  several  children.  His  was  a  time 
of  troubles,  most  of  them  ostensibly  rooted  in  creedal  quarrels  and  culminating 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1618-1648),  in  which  Silesia  was  a  main  arena.  His 
books  were  composed  secretly  under  civil  interdict  against  their  circulation. 
Nevertheless,  copies  came  into  clandestine  distribution  and  drew  to  him  a  select 
group  of  followers  in  all  classes.  He  was  a  practicing  Lutheran  all  his  life.  He 
acknowledged  a  vast  debt  to  his  pastor,  Martin  Moller,  for  his  encouragement. 
Moller's  successor,  Gregory  Richter,  however,  grimly  persecuted  him  for  many 
years  on  charges  of  heresy. 

Boehme's  eventual  system  (?),  complex  and  bewildering,  grew  from  the 
wholesome  seed  of  a  transforming,  direct  experience  of  God  which  came  to  him 
in  1600,  though  he  did  not  record  it  until  1612.  He  never  faltered  in  his  emphasis 
upon  authentic  faith  as  obedient  yielding  to  an  immediate  super-rational  reali- 
zation of  God's  incoming.  Mr.  Stoudt's  central  thesis  is  that  his  reflection  upon 
this  supreme  adventure  did  not  take  full  form  at  once,  so  that  his  earlier  writings 
give  no  more  than  foreshadowings  of  his  complete  doctrine,  and  he  is  the  first 
to  have  undertaken  the  tracing  of  this  progression. 

Unfortunately  he  has  done  so  in  a  heavy  English  which  is  not  without  flaws. 
The  present  edition  is  a  reprint  of  a  book  then  entitled  Sunrise  to  Eternity, 
issued  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1957.  It  has  the  flavor  of  a  doctoral 
dissertation  which  should  have  been  thoroughly  revised.  It  surely  deserves  a  place 
in  reference  libraries,  but  it  will  hardly  be  much  read  except  by  specialists  in  the 
controversies  of  the  early  seventeenth  century. 

Russell  Henry  Stafford 


The  Autobiography  of  Father  Reinhold,  by  H.  A.  R.  New  York: 
Herder  &  Herder,  1968.  Pp.  150.  $4.50. 

Father  H.  A.  Reinhold  is  presumably  not  well  known  among  Protestants.  One 
hopes  that  this  little  book  will  introduce  him  to  many.  In  Roman  Catholic  lay 
circles  he  is  widely  honored,  on  two  scores:  He  pioneered  in  Germany's  ports  the 
Catholic  center  for  service  to  sailors  which  is  now  subsumed  under  the  Inter- 
national Apostolate  of  the  Sea,  and  he  was  an  early  advocate  and  courageous 
practitioner  of  urgent  reforms  in  liturgy,  looking  toward  lay  participation  long 
before  such  measures  were  authorized  by  Vatican  II. 

These  would  seem  to  be  the  highlights  in  his  career.  But  neither  tells  as  much 
about  the  man  himself  as  does  his  quiet  and  fruitful  pastorate  through  twelve 
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years  in  a  poor  little  parish  in  Sunny  side,  Washington.  To  it  he  was  exiled  in  1944 
by  an  unfriendly  bishop  who  would  not  confirm  him  in  the  ministry  to  seamen 
from  which  he  had  been  called  to  Seattle.  He  was  not  released  until  1956,  when 
he  was  already  in  failing  health. 

What  happened  before  and  after  is  his  wide-ranging  story.  He  tells  it  well  in 
these  moving  reminiscences,  conversational  in  tone,  and  rather  too  formally 
labeled  an  autobiography.  Already  suffering  from  Parkinson's  disease,  he  dictated 
them  in  1956  at  a  monastery  near  Dubuque.  His  final  word  was  added  at  a  home 
for  the  aged  and  ailing  in  Pittsburgh.  His  modesty  throughout  is  matched  by  the 
charity  of  references  to  those  who  from  time  to  time  obstructed  his  path,  and  one 
senses  a  whimsical  humor  under  the  surface,  even  in  the  gloomier  passages. 

He  was  born  at  Hamburg  in  1897,  the  only  son  in  a  prosperous  Catholic  family. 
His  spirit  was  from  childhood  what  we  now  call  ecumenical;  his  broadminded 
father  brought  him  early  into  sympathetic  acquaintance  with  the  non-Catholic 
churches  and  the  synogogues  of  his  home  town.  Attending  a  public  school,  he 
discovered  that  in  dourly  Protestant  Hamburg,  Jews  and  Catholics  alike  were 
regarded  as  second-class  citizens.  It  was  chiefly  his  horror  of  Jew-hatred  which 
brought  him  into  danger  under  Hitler's  reign. 

After  a  varied  and  thorough  education,  he  had  been  ordained  a  priest  in  1925. 
Ten  years  later  he  escaped  from  Germany,  first  to  Switzerland,  then  to  England, 
finally  in  1936  to  the  United  States.  Everywhere  in  those  hysterical  days  he  had 
to  face  suspicion  of  being  a  Nazi  spy  or  a  crypto-Communist.  But  in  1944  he  was 
admitted  to  American  citizenship. 

Naturally,  in  view  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  composed,  Father  Reinhold's 
style  is  hardly  literary.  And  exact  dates  are  in  short  supply.  But  his  friendly  en- 
counters with  high  and  low  in  many  lands,  the  steady  stream  of  his  contributions 
to  influential  Catholic  periodicals,  his  frequent  periods  of  lecturing  in  many  centers 
of  learning  made  a  stirring  story.  From  it  a  fine  Christian  emerges  whom  one 
longs  to  know  in  person. 

All  in  all  this  book,  small  in  bulk,  turns  out  to  be  of  such  quality  that  it  deserves 
to  live  as  a  classic  of  faith  in  practice. 

Russell  Henry  Stafford 


The  Religion  of  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  by  Henri  de  Lubac.  Trans,  by 
Rene  Hague.  New  York:  Desclee,  1967.  Pp.  380.  $5.95. 

Father  de  Lubac  gives  us  a  definitive  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  religious 
thought  of  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  and  presents  it  with  that  clarte  which  we  expect 
of  a  French  author,  and  which  the  excellent  English  translation  of  Rene  Hague 
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preserves.  It  is  centered  upon  "The  Divine  Milieu,"  which  not  only  epitomizes 
Teilhard's  faith,  but  also  embodies  a  beautiful  dialogue  between  a  man  and  his 
God.  Until  now  most  Teilhardian  commentaries  have  been  focused  on  "The 
Phenomenon  of  Man."  Father  de  Lubac's  is  the  first  of  any  length  to  examine 
Teilhard's  interior  life. 

"The  Divine  Milieu"  and  Teilhard's  other  religious  writings,  along  with  this 
companion  volume  by  Father  de  Lubac,  should  help  all  who  have  felt  Teilhard's 
call  to  penetrate  the  world  in  the  name  of  Christ,  by  demonstrating  how  one  who 
did  it  was  able  to  preserve  and  enrich  his  own  inwardness  in  the  face  of  that  be- 
wildering and  frustrating  multiplicity  with  which  the  world  confronts  all  who 
possess  singleness  of  purpose.  For  such  "The  Religion  of  Teilhard  de  Chardin" 
can  be  a  most  useful  vade  mecum. 

Father  de  Lubac,  while  not  uncritical  of  some  of  Teilhard's  verbal  excesses, 
particularly  those  of  his  later  years,  nevertheless  defends  him  against  all  attacks 
on  his  basic  orthodoxy.  Thus  he  elucidates  the  knotty  problem  and  apparent 
paradox  of  continuity  and  discontinuity  as  Teilhard  presents  it,  and  for  which 
critics  have  found  fault  with  him.  Also  he  refutes  the  charge  that  Teilhard  posits 
an  original  Chaos,  after  the  manner  of  Plato,  upon  which  God  worked  in  his  act 
of  creation.  Father  de  Lubac  proves  that  creation  is  ex  nihilo  in  Teilhard's 
thought,  which  it  has  always  been  for  orthodox  Christian  thinkers.  In  like  manner 
he  defends  Teilhard  against  the  often  repeated  charges  of  monism  and  pantheism. 

One  important  criticism  of  Teilhard  is  that  he  neglects  the  facts  of  evil  and  sin, 
and  even  the  Cross.  Father  de  Lubac  easily  disposes  of  these  accusations.  Teilhard 
always  had  a  definite  public  in  mind  when  he  wrote,  and  "The  Divine  Milieu" 
was  directed  "not  specifically  to  Christians  who  are  firmly  established  in  their 
faith  ....  It  is  written  for  the  waverers,  both  inside  and  outside  .  .  ."  and  "the 
reader  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  the  small  space  allotted  to  moral  evil 
and  sin  .  .  .  ." 

No  one  can  read  Teilhard's  chapter  on  the  passivities  of  diminishment  without 
discovering  that  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  being  held  up  before  him.  Father  de  Lubac 
comments,  ".  .  .  as  with  every  spiritually  minded  representative  of  Christian 
tradition,  the  Cross  and  its  mystery  occupy  a  central  position  in  Pere  Teilhard's 
thought." 

The  author's  knowledge  of  church  tradition  is  profound,  and  he  finds  support 
for  Teilhard's  organic  thought  and  outlook  in  the  church  fathers,  especially  the 
Greek  fathers,  and  in  Thomist  philosophy.  His  position,  and  Teilhard's  too,  is  of 
course  Roman  Catholic.  Teilhard  envisioned  and  prayed  for  changes  within  his 
Church,  but  not  doctrinal  ones.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  a  stumbling  block  to 
any  reader  of  a  separate  tradition,  let  him  accept  it  as  an  ecumenical  challenge 
and  a  spur  to  his  own  catholicity  of  outlook,  and  finally  to  a  further  and  deeper 
penetration  of  the  universality  of  the  thought  of  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin. 
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Parenthetically,  and  as  a  footnote  to  Teilhard's  own  catholicity,  let  it  be  said 
that  familiarity  with  "The  Phenomenon  of  Man"  and  Teilhard's  other  scientifically 
orientated  writings  is  not  necessary  to  a  rewarding  reading  of  "The  Divine  Milieu" 
or  of  Father  de  Lubac's  study.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  added  that  it  does 
help  to  have  accompanied  Teilhard  stratum  by  stratum  up  through  his  beloved 
rocks,  and  to  have  acquired  a  geological  and  paleontological  perspective.  For 
Teilhard's  religious  thought  is  organically  rooted  in  our  geological  past.  Father 
de  Lubac  knows  this,  and  gives  adequate  attention  to  the  testimony  of  Teilhard's 
scientific  thought,  while  leaving  the  exposition  of  it  to  others. 

As  an  example  of  the  understanding  to  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of 
Teilhard's  biological  point  d'appui  and  his  anthropological  position,  the  specifi- 
cally philosophical  problem  of  continuity  and  discontinuity  can  be  seen  in  historical 
perspective  in  what  he  terms  the  birth  of  the  Noosphere,  or  reflective  thought. 
Here  was  a  major  discontinuity  in  the  evolutionary  process:  the  emergence  of  Man 
out  of  the  Primatial  phylum.  Yet  the  Noosphere,  or  Man,  did  not  cease  being  a 
member  of  that  Biosphere  which  bore  him  and  sustained  him,  and  which  still 
sustains  him.  Thus  within  this  psychic  and  spiritual  discontinuity  there  is  still  a 
biological  continuity,  of  which  no  thinker  dare  lose  sight.  (A  note:  both  Teilhard 
and  Father  de  Lubac  use  the  terms  "evolution"  and  "transformism"  almost  inter- 
changeably, in  conformity  with  French  usage.  The  latter  term  is  generally  restricted 
to  the  phenomena  of  the  emergence,  in  cosmic  evolution,  of  plant  and  animal 
species  on  this  earth.) 

What  finally  emerges  from  a  reading  of  Father  de  Lubac  is  the  portrait  of  a  pure 
and  transparent  soul,  who  loved  God  and  his  creation.  Teilhard  de  Chardin  for  all 
his  intellectual  depth  and  acumen,  possessed  and  preserved  the  heart  of  a  lover, 
and  never  doubted  the  goodness  of  him  whom  he  loved.  During  the  course  of  his 
life  he  encountered  evil  in  every  form,  but  thanks  to  his  buoyancy  of  spirit,  was 
able  to  see  through  it.  His  is  a  Christian  optimism,  and  through  his  engagement 
with  the  world  and  his  triumph  over  it,  there  can  result  for  believers  of  all  stripes, 
persuasions,  and  of  varying  degrees  of  faith  and  fortitude  a  renewed  vision  of 
Becoming  and  Being— the  Divine  Comedy  brought  up  to  date. 

Wade  Safford 


Rosea:  A  Theological  Commentary ,  by  James  M.  Ward.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Row,  1966.  Pp.  264.  $5.00. 

There  has  been  no  great  dearth  of  books  about  the  Old  Testament  in  American 
publishing  in  recent  years.  Quite  a  number  of  introductions  to  the  subject  are 
offered  for  the  college  and  seminary  market,  and  there  are  monographs  on  topics 
as  disparate  as  the  use  of  irony  and  the  motif  of  theophany,  but  most  of  this 
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country's  energies  seem  to  go  into  the  production  of  translations  of  European 
works.  Aside  from  series  intended  for  laymen  and  the  Anchor  Bible  project  (not 
a  commentary  in  the  traditional  sense  but  rather  translation  with  notes),  there 
have  been  no  native  American  commentaries  on  Old  Testament  Books  for  years. 
It  is  therefore  with  special  pleasure  that  students  and  teachers  of  Old  Testament 
greet  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Ward's  Rosea  and  hope  that  it  may  be  the  harbinger  of 
a  springtime  in  which  other  serious  studies  of  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament 
will  bloom. 

Ward's  intention  is  to  put  particular  emphasis  on  recovering  and  making  clear 
"the  theological  significance  of  the  Book  of  Hosea,"  as  his  subtitle  indicates.  In 
this  purpose  he  has  succeeded  admirably,  producing  a  work  which  can  be  used 
profitably  by  preachers  and  teachers,  by  those  with  some  Hebrew  and  those  with 
none,  in  short,  by  all  who  are  interested  in  a  thorough  but  not  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  Hosea's  message. 

In  his  introduction,  Dr.  Ward,  Associate  Professor  of  Old  Testament  at  Southern 
Methodist  University's  Perkins  School  of  Theology,  makes  clear  that  he  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  now  classical  literary-critical  approach,  not  only  because  recent 
research  has  shown  that  extreme  freedom  in  textual  emendation  is  both  unde- 
sirable and  unnecessary,  but  also  because  there  was  a  "tendency  to  exclude  from 
theological  consideration  those  portions  of  the  literature  that  were  believed  to 
have  been  composed  by  anyone  other  than  the  prophet  himself."  And  so,  without 
ignoring  the  critical  problems,  Ward  has  taken  special  pains  with  the  present  form 
of  the  text,  which,  after  all,  is  and  has  been  canonical  for  millenia. 

The  discipline  which  has  revolutionized  the  study  of  the  prophetic  writings  is 
form  criticism,  and  it  is  therefore  surprising  that  Ward  has  paid  relatively  scant 
attention  to  this  methodology.  His  fifteen  chapters  divide  the  text  of  Hosea  with- 
out much  discussion  of  the  limits  of  each  pericope  and  with  very  little  consideratio 
of  the  structure  of  larger  units.  Occasionally  he  treats  smaller  sections,  as  in  his 
defense  of  the  textually  difficult  passage  4:15-19.  More  serious  is  his  neglect  of  the 
determination  of  particular  literary  types  and  their  backgrounds  in  the  life  of  Israel 
although  much  work  has  been  done  in  this  area  since  Gunkel.  Where  Ward  has  dis- 
cussed the  genre,  as  in  chapter  1  which  he  calls  a  "prophetic  tract"  (but  without 
mention  of  the  birth  of  Jacob's  sons  and  the  giving  of  sententious  names  in 
Genesis  29  f.),  results  are  occasionally  disappointing.  Missing  also  are  attempts 
to  isolate  Yahweh's  words  from  prophetic  speeches,  sensitive  but  cautious  con- 
sideration of  poetic  style  and  vocabulary  (most  important  in  Hosea  where  use  of 
imagery  and  simile  is  extraordinary),  tracing  of  the  adaptation  of  types  by  the 
prophet— the  history  which  a  given  unit  may  have  had  prior  to  inclusion  in  its 
present  position,  and  a  treatment  of  the  composition  of  the  Book  as  a  whole. 
Probably  Ward  has  been  too  confident  in  our  ability  to  link  prophetic  oracles  with 
definite  historical  events,  as  in  his  chapter  6  ("The  International  Crisis  of  735  B.C.: 
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Hosea  5:8-15")  where  he  follows  Alt  rather  too  slavishly.  These  are  not  easy  prob- 
lems, but  it  is  possible  today  to  build  on  earlier  work  in  each  area  mentioned. 

The  strength  of  the  book  is  twofold:  1)  an  often  brilliant,  never  dull  translation 
which  endeavors  to  be  as  faithful  as  possible  to  the  received  text  (e.g.,  1:9  "for  you 
are  not  my  people,  and  I  am  not  your  Eyeh,"  7:13  "It  is  I  who  would  redeem  them, 
but  it  is  they  who  tell  me  lies,"  8:6  "  'Because  it  comes  from  Israel,  an  expert  made 
it!'  "  9:1  "You  have  loved  a  harlot's  hire  upon  every  threshing  floor  of  Dagon"— 
but  surely  2:5  "shamefully  she  conceived  them"  and  4:4  "for  against  you,  [too] ,  is 
my  indictment,  O  priest"  are  wrong);  and  2)  a  determined  effort  to  elucidate  the 
depth  of  Hosea's  understanding  of  Israel's  apostasy,  his  certainty  of  divine  judg- 
ment, and  his  proclamation  of  God's  renewed  saving  love. 

A  complete  commentary  would  include  an  introduction  with  sections  on  the 
text,  historical  background,  vocabulary,  and  theology  of  Hosea,  as  well  as  notes 
on  every  verse.  The  remarkably  low  price  has  prohibited  such  thoroughness,  and 
no  doubt  there  were  some  editorial  battles  before  Dr.  Ward  yielded  to  his  pub- 
Usher's  wishes.  Nevertheless  this  is  an  up-to-date,  reliable  commentary  which 
includes  a  good  summary  of  the  best  in  German  and  Scandinavian  studies,  with 
a  balanced  viewpoint  which  bodes  well  for  a  rebirth  of  American  Old  Testament 
exegesis. 

Jared  Judd  Jackson 

Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  Walther  Eichrodt.  Translated  by 
J.  A.  Baker.  Volume  II.  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1967.  Pp.  573. 
$7.50. 

The  appearance  in  English  dress  of  parts  2  and  3  of  Eichrodt's  monumental  work 
on  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament  provides  the  beginner  and  advanced  student 
alike  with  a  complete  and  authoritative  reference  work  and  at  the  same  time  marks 
the  end  of  an  era.  Some  forty  years  ago  Eichrodt  himself  had  called  for  a  renewal 
of  theology  at  a  time  when  religionsgeschichte  seemed  to  have  made  the  quest  for 
a  theology  of  the  Scriptures  impossible  or  at  best  a  matter  for  each  confession  to 
pursue  as  a  branch  of  dogmatics.  So  successful  has  been  Eichrodt's  own  response  to 
that  challenge,  that  now  there  are  full-fledged  works  in  the  field  in  many  languages 
and  from  every  major  denomination.  Nevertheless,  his  own  work  remains  univer- 
sally acknowledged  as  the  most  successful  and  the  most  widely  influential. 

Eichrodt's  methodology  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  detailed  treatment  here. 
In  Volume  Two  he  continues  the  consideration  of  the  major  themes  of  Israel's 
faith  by  means  of  a  cross-cut  (Querschnitt)  at  significant  points  in  the  development 
of  that  faith,  under  the  general  heading  of  the  Covenant  as  the  unifying  and  perva- 
sive expression  of  God's  activity  in  history.  Volume  One,  translated  in  1961,  had 
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elucidated  the  relationship  of  God  and  His  People,  giving  due  weight  to  the  cultic 
aspects  of  Israel's  response  as  well  as  the  prophetic  protest.  Volume  Two  proceeds 
to  treat  God  and  the  World  and  God  and  Man,  though  without  forgetting  the 
scandal  of  Israel's  particularity.  Eichrodt  begins  with  the  forms  by  which  God 
manifests  himself  in  nature  and  to  man,  and  then  considers  the  cosmic  aspects  of 
divinity  under  the  rubrics  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  Wisdom 
of  God.  Next  he  explores  the  distinctive  character  of  Israel's  creation  faith  and 
the  place  of  man  as  creature,  with  a  summary  assessment  of  Old  Testament  psy- 
chology. Sections  on  providence,  on  heaven  and  on  the  underworld  conclude 
Part  Two. 

Part  Three  (God  and  Man)  is  in  many  ways  the  most  distinctive  and  successful 
of  all,  for  here  Eichrodt  presses  boldly  into  the  puzzling  mystery  of  the  relation  of 
the  individual  to  God  and  to  the  community  in  which  he  meets  God  and  his  neigh- 
bor. This  leads  to  a  study  of  ethics  and  piety,  followed  by  a  section  in  which  the 
inevitable  breakdown  of  these  values  is  considered  as  sin,  and  divine  forgiveness  is 
discussed.  Finally,  a  section  on  immortality  as  "the  indestructibility  of  the  indivi- 
dual's relationship  with  God"  closes  the  whole  work.  Perhaps  a  paragraph  from 
Eichrodt's  study  of  Psalm  16  will  give  an  inkling  of  his  style: 

Here  once  again  we  stand  before  a  conquest  of  death  which  proceeds 
from  a  profoundly  inward  knowledge  of  what  life  really  is.  This  worship- 
per, too,  bothers  himself  no  further  about  the  state  of  the  blessed  in  the 
other  world;  apocalyptic  knowledge  about  the  courts  of  heaven,  and  their 
glory,  interests  him  not  at  all.  His  whole  and  sole  concern  is  a  life  before 
the  face  of  God,  in  that  fullness  of  joy  which  wells  from  completely  un- 
clouded fellowship  with  him.  It  is  because  he  knows  of  the  reality  and 
happiness  of  such  a  life  that  he  dares  to  defy  death.  The  God  who  has 
revealed  himself  to  him  as  the  one  who  gives  new  form  to  this  life  does 
not  allow  his  devout  worshipper  to  be  snatched  away  from  him  by  death 
and  the  grave,  but  sets  him  for  ever  before  his  face.  How  this  happens, 
whether  he  is  to  be  spared  the  death  of  body  and  soul  by  a  translation, 
or  whether,  as  is  more  probable,  that  death  is  unable  to  encroach  upon 
his  real  "I,"  which  belongs  simply  to  God,  there  is  no  unambiguous 
statement.  Far  more  important  than  any  "How"  is  the  reality  of  God, 
affirming  that  it  is  indeed  so;  and  this  alone  is  decisive  (Pp.  524f.). 
Perhaps  this  section  on  immortality  most  needs  revision  in  the  light  of  current 
research  on  the  Canaanite  religion,  but  it  is  a  good  witness  to  the  thoroughness 
with  which  Eichrodt  has  applied  his  methodology.  Comparison  with  the  very  dif- 
ferent approach  advocated  by  Gerhard  von  Rad  is  inevitable  and  is  invited  by 
both  scholars.  Here,  at  least,  it  is  possible  to  affirm  with  many  critics  that  von  Rad 
recital  of  Israel's  heilsgeschichte  does  not  give  adequate  attention  to  wisdom,  to 
the  individual  or  to  ethics  and  immortality.  Yet  in  the  moment  of  proclaiming 
Eichrodt's  superiority  in  these  areas  we  reveal  the  already  dated  nature  of  his  whol 
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massive  achievement.  Eichrodt  has  given  us  an  architectonic  structure  which  is 
complete  and  finished,  and  therefore  closed.  The  last  word  has  been  said  from  that 
point  of  view,  and  there  will  be  no  future  attempts  of  the  same  sort.  For  we  live  in 
an  age  in  which  the  questions  put  to  Scripture  are  more  significant  than  the  answers 
inferred,  and  when  an  open-minded  inquiry  may  be  more  faithful  to  the  Word 
spoken  in  our  day  than  the  most  elaborate  of  systems. 

Meanwhile,  the  present  generation  of  English  readers  owes  a  special  vote  of 
thanks  to  John  Baker  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  for  the  superb  translation 
of  what  will  remain  for  years  the  most  complete  and  reliable  treatise  of  Old  Testa- 
ment theology. 

Jared  Judd  Jackson 

Christian  Reflections,  by  C.  S.  Lewis.  Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Eedermans, 
1967.  Pp.  176.  $3.95.. 

Aficionados  of  C.  S.  Lewis  will  be  delighted  with  this  book  which  contains  four- 
teen papers,  some  previously  published  and  not  now  readily  accessible,  some 
published  for  the  first  time.  They  are  edited  with  a  "Preface"  by  Walter  Hooper, 
a  friend  of  Lewis. 

The  essays  cover  wide  ranges  of  the  author's  interests,  but  they  bear  his  peculiar 
marks.  Some  are  parts  of  discussions  in  which  he  became  involved.  Some  bear 
unmistakable  relationship  to  his  better-known  books.  And  some  are  interesting 
for  their  own  sake.  Grant  the  reviewer  the  liberty  of  several  examples. 

"On  Ethics"  may  have  been  written  about  the  time  of  The  Abolition  of  Man, 
i.e.,  the  early  '40's.  Nevertheless,  it  speaks  of  "the  new  morality"  and  is  surpris- 
ingly timely  today.  Lewis  questions  whether  men  ever  choose  an  ethical  system 
from  the  vantage  of  an  ethical  vacuum.  A  general,  traditional  morality  somehow 
influences  everyone,  and  this  suggests  that  there  may  be  no  distinctive  "Christian 
morality"  (for  if  there  is,  serious  questions  arise  about  our  understanding  of  sin 
and  repentance). 

"On  Church  Music"  is  an  iconoclastic  piece  which  poses  annoying  questions 
for  the  musically  illiterate  layman  and  for  the  musician.  Lewis'  caustic  comments 
on  the  intrinsic  value  of  music  for  God  reflect  his  own  dislike  of  hymns. 

In  "Modern  Theology  and  Biblical  Criticism"  he  draws  some  devastating  par- 
allels to  his  personal  experience  with  literary  criticism  directed  to  his  own  writing 
and  that  of  his  friends.  The  implications  deserve  wider  consideration  than  this 
first  publication  is  likely  to  receive. 

And  so  we  are  on  the  way,  one  would  suppose,  to  The  Complete  Collected 
Works  ofC.  S.  Lewis. 

James  Arthur  Walther 
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The  Church  in  the  Racially  Changing  Community ,  by  Robert  L.  Wilson 
and  James  H.  Davis.  Prepared  and  edited  by  the  Department  of  Re- 
search and  Survey  of  the  Methodist  Church  (United  States).  Nashville: 
Abingdon  Press,  1966.  Pp.  156.  $1.25  (paper). 

This  book  is  a  popularly  prepared  report  for  study  groups  of  research  on  more 
than  sixty  unnamed  Methodist  Churches  of  all  types  and  sizes  in  twenty-two  of 
America's  largest  urban  centers.  Its  purpose  is  to  show  what  happens  to  congrega- 
tions which  are  located  in  communities  that  change  from  Caucasian  to  Negro. 

The  introductory  information  is  not  dependent  on  data  received  in  this  study, 
for  it  concentrates  on  general  sociological  data  as  a  background  to  the  problem: 
the  migration  of  Negroes;  their  economic  disadvantages;  the  effect  on  schools  and 
business.  While  admitting  that  the  church  member  as  homeowner,  parent,  and/ or 
businessman  is  affected  by  a  racially  changing  neighborhood,  he  is  still  seen  as  the 
one  who  makes  the  witness  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  area. 

When  a  congregation  decides  to  relinquish  its  responsibility  by  moving  out  of 
the  shifting  community,  its  escape  is  not  without  difficulty.  It  faces  not  only  the 
threat  of  an  economic  loss  when  it  sells  but  also  the  possibility  of  perpetuating  an 
injustice,  since  its  bettered  location  has  been  made  possible  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Negro  congregation  that  assumes  the  heavy  mortgage  on  an  old  building  with  its 
accumulation  of  deferred  maintenance.  The  issue  to  be  decided,  however,  is  not 
the  ease  or  difficulty  of  unloading  the  building  but  the  need  for  continuing  the 
mission  of  the  community. 

The  church  that  serves  only  white  persons  in  a  racially  changing  neighborhood 
neglects  its  area  of  prime  responsibility  and  soon  discovers  that  it  is  ineffectively 
serving  an  all  white  commuting  membership.  Finally,  when  the  "faltering  fortress" 
is  listed  for  sale,  the  membership  has  difficulty  deciding  where  to  relocate  and 
often  cannot  find  a  buyer  for  its  enormous  facilities.  The  study  showed  that  the 
prognosis  for  this  kind  of  church,  when  it  does  move,  is  rarely  good. 

When  a  congregation  decides  to  stay  in  the  racially  changing  neighborhood,  it 
goes  through  three  stages.  At  first  it  struggles  with  its  responsibility  to  the  Negroes. 
Slowly  the  church  takes  on  an  inter-racial  character.  Gradually  the  white  members 
withdraw  until  what  results  is  a  predominantly  Negro  congregation.  None  of  the 
churches  studied  were  able  to  maintain  a  stable  membership  of  Negroes  and  Whites 

The  congregations  that  survived  did  so  because  of  the  key  involvement  of  the 
minister  who  was  able  to  develop  an  inclusive  church  largely  because  he  was  very 
close  to  his  people.  Outspoken  crusaders  not  only  did  not  successfully  develop 
inclusive  congregations  but  often  produced  the  worst  failures.  Vacillating  pastors 
also  hindered  the  shift.  Denominational  officials  provided  guidance  and  moral 
support  for  concerned  pastors  and  local  church  leaders.  The  successful  change  was 
dependent,  however,  on  the  white  layman  who  responded  to  the  challenge  of 
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service.  Often  this  came  after  shifts  of  opinion  as  sharply  defined  as  conversion. 
Sensitive  Negro  laymen  had  a  distinctive  role  in  helping  to  create  an  inclusive 
congregation.  Churches  of  this  type  which  did  survive  had  heeded  early  warnings 
of  racial  changes  taking  place,  used  the  opportunities  given  them,  and  were  sensi- 
tive to  the  importance  of  timing  in  their  strategy. 

A  white  church  holds  many  values  in  common  with  a  white  neighborhood. 
Conflict  of  values  develops  between  a  church  and  its  community  when  racial 
changes  come.  When  the  neighborhood  has  largely  completed  its  racial  shift  and 
the  congregation  is  no  longer  inclusive,  the  church  usually  regains  harmony  with 
the  community. 

Although  there  are  no  "right"  answers  to  the  complex  problem,  the  authors 
suggested  that  a  congregation  and  its  denomination  must  always  remember  their 
responsibility  to  all  people  in  a  racially  changing  community. 

The  methodology  used  by  the  two  researchers  appears  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  which  this  study  fulfills.  The  book  does  not  lend  itself  to  critical  evalua- 
tion since  the  descriptive  conclusions  were  drawn  from  factual  research,  but  the 
data  reported  was  popularly  but  not  scientifically  presented;  consequently  the 
conclusions  will  have  to  be  accepted  as  valid  since  there  is  no  way  of  checking. 

This  book  should  have  specific  value  for  any  congregation  about  to  face  or 
already  facing  the  problems  of  racially  changing  neighborhoods. 

Harold  E.  Scott 

American  Theology  in  the  Liberal  Tradition,  by  Lloyd  J.  Averill. 
Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1967.  Pp.  173.  $4.50. 

The  Negro  today  has  found  much  satisfaction  in  discovering  by  an  investiga- 
tion of  his  past  history  the  roots  and  culture  from  which  he  came.  This  is 
something  of  the  feeling  that  I  received  from  reading  Averill's  latest  book.  Many 
of  us  have  come  on  the  theological  scene  since  World  War  II.  An  asserting  and 
growing  force,  molding  our  thought,  has  been  a  recovery  of  some  of  the  best 
elements  of  the  old  liberalism.  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  Harvey  Cox,  Richard 
Niebuhr,  Langdon  Gilkey,  Shubert  Ogden  and  William  Hamilton,  among  others, 
who  have  influenced  our  congregations  through  their  expression  in  a  mass  media, 
can  really  be  understood  only  as  they  are  seen  in  relationship  and  reaction  to 
classical  liberalism  which  Averill  believes  began,  in  this  country  at  least,  with  the 
appearance  of  Newman  Smyth's  Old  Faith  in  New  Light  in  1879,  and  Walter 
Rauschenbusch's  A  Theology  for  the  Social  Gospel  published  in  1917. 

Dr.  Averill  confines  his  major  study  to  this  period  and  notes  that  his  criterion 
for  a  man's  inclusion  here  is  his  acceptance  of  the  evolutionary  theory  of  Darwin, 
coming  from  his  publication,  The  Origin  of  Species,  published  in  1859.  Within 
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two  decades  of  the  appearance  of  this  book  its  thesis  had  begun  to  give  shape  to 
the  theological  movement  in  which  various  men  sought  to  bring  Christian  thought 
into  organic  unity  with  the  evolutionary  world  view.  This  effort  was  coupled  with 
a  movement  for  social  reconstruction  and  an  optimistic  expectation  of  a  "better 
world." 

Averill  begins  his  second  chapter,  which  he  entitles  "A  Brief  Survey,"  by 
tracing  Smyth's  development  from  the  time  of  his  contact  with  the  German 
theologians.  His  technique  throughout  the  chapter  is  to  allow  the  theologians  to 
speak  for  themselves,  and  in  order  to  do  this  he  quotes  at  length  from  their  works. 
Fully  a  third  of  many  pages  is  given  to  this  type  of  expression.  Averill  concerns 
himself  with  the  foundation  that  was  laid  by  Schleiermacher,  Albrecht  Ritschl, 
Wilhelm  Herrmann,  Harnack  and  Ernst  Troeltsch.  The  themes  of  these  theologians 
are  carefully  delineated  in  a  very  succinct  fashion.  The  paragraphs  of  their  own 
work  are  carefully  tied  together  by  Averill's  own  commentary. 

There  is  a  less  convincing  section  in  this  chapter  concerning  an  "English  Theolo- 
gian "  who  turns  out  to  be  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  The  third  section,  however, 
is  a  description  of  the  liberal  movement  in  America  which  is  really  a  summariza- 
tion of  H.  Richard  Niebuhr's  book,  The  Kingdom  of  God  in  America. 

Dr.  Averill  opens  his  discussion  of  the  American  scene  with  Horace  Bushnell.  In 
the  pages  that  follow  he  touches  the  life  and  work  of  a  whole  group  of  figures  in 
the  early  twentieth  century.  These  include:  Lyman  Beecher,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
William  Newton  Clarke,  Shailer  Mathews,  Theodore  Munger,  Walter  Rauschenbuscl 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  to  name  only  a  few. 

In  his  chapter,  "A  Profile  of  American  Theological  Liberalism,"  he  sees 
liberalism  representing  the  convergence  of  two  vital  movements.  The  first  of  these 
was  "evangelicism,"  the  second  "the  rising  tide  of  secular,  scientific,  intellectual 
and  social  reform."  In  this  chapter  Averill  outlines  twelve  basic  statements  that 
are  seen  as  common  among  the  men  of  this  period.  These  are  clearly  defined  and 
supported  by  making  use  of  their  own  words.  Included  among  the  basic  statements 
are  such  expressions  as  "the  world  view  of  the  liberal  was  shaped  by  the  theory  of 
evolution  with  its  view  of  the  continuity  of  all  life";  "the  liberals  held  to  an  em- 
phatic personalism";  and  "liberals  universally  affirm  the  centrality  of  Jesus  Christ.' 
Their  centralization  of  ethics,  their  application  of  the  test  of  rational  intelligibility 
to  Biblical  and  doctrinal  matters,  their  use  of  the  tools  of  scientific,  literary  and 
historical  scholarship  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  their  basic  progressivistic  and 
optimistic  eschatology  are  also  subjects  of  discussion. 

Added  precision  for  his  definition  of  American  Protestant  liberalism  is  gained 
by  the  author's  examination  of  three  variables  that  mark  off  significant  differ- 
ences among  the  liberals  themselves.  These  differences  are  methodological,  ethical 
and  institutional.  Here  Averill  sees  the  distinction  drawn  between  evangelical  and 
modernist  as  well  as  between  those  who  took  an  accommodationist  or  a  trans- 
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formationist  view  of  culture  and  notes  whether  they  were  churchmen  or  non- 
churchmen. 

In  his  epilogue  he  discusses  whether  the  movement  in  theology  today  is  a 
"recovery  or  return."  He  decides  strongly  for  "a  recovery"  of  the  best  of  the  old 
liberalism.  In  this  process  he  discusses  six  strengths  and  their  attendant  weak- 
nesses found  in  the  old  liberalism  and  what  the  current  themes  are  saying  about 
them.  His  citation  of  Harvey  Cox,  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  and  Langdon  Gilkey,  in 
the  theological  field,  and  of  Charles  Long  and  Joseph  Fletcher  in  the  field  of 
ethics,  and  his  discussion  of  their  thought  is,  in  my  judgment,  less  than  satisfying, 
but  in  fairness  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  not  really  his  intention  in 
writing  the  book.  He  explained  at  the  outset  that  he  wanted  to  confine  his  study 
to  the  classic  period  of  liberalism,  and  this  he  has  done  well.  It  is,  however,  very 
interesting  and  helpful  to  have  his  thought  on  the  relationship  of  such  people  as 
Hamilton,  Shubert  Ogden  and  others  to  the  classical  base. 

An  appendix  containing  biographical  notes  of  the  persons  cited  during  the 
period  of  the  study  (1879-1917)  is  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  this 
book.  It  brings  together,  in  a  very  useful  way,  not  only  the  backgrounds  of 
these  liberal  forebears,  but  also  their  printed  works,  and  this  is  in  itself  a 
considerable  help  to  anyone  who  would  like  to  go  further  into  the  background 
and  roots  of  the  new  liberal  movements  in  theology  than  is  possible  in  this 
study. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  this  book  is  a  useful  substitute  for  a  good  course 
on  this  subject  for  those  who  desire  to  continue  their  education  through  reading 
or  who  are  unable  to  enroll  in  such  a  course. 

William  R.  Phillippe 

The  Samaritans:  To  Help  Those  Tempted  to  Suicide  or  Despair,  edited 
by  Chad  Varah.  New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1966.  Pp.  248.  $4.95. 

This  book  deals  rather  thoroughly  with  the  organizational  and  procedural  de- 
tails of  a  group  interested  in  suicide  prevention.  It  does  not  attempt  a  thorough 
examination  of  causes,  nor  does  it  outline  any  long  term  therapy.  The  organiza- 
tion makes  available  to  the  potential  suicide  someone  who  will  listen,  extends 
friendship,  and  puts  him  back  in  touch  with  a  life  worth  living.  This  organization 
is  one  answer  to  the  person  who  knows  extreme  loneliness  and  sees  no  point  in 
continuing  his  life. 

The  book  is  a  series  of  papers  which  contains  little  unity  beyond  the  unity  of 
the  main  theme  itself.  A  variety  of  views  is  presented  for  dealing  with  a  problem 
which  is  as  yet  vaguely  defined.  For  the  minister,  there  is  given  a  viewpoint  on 
suicide  and  a  tentative  working  approach;  motivation  is  offered  to  anyone  who 
has  specialized  in  this  particular  problem.  The  three  main  contributions  offered 
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by  the  Samaritans  are:  willingness  to  listen,  assurance  of  friendship,  referral.  The 
volunteer  workers  are  not  specialists,  but  rather  persons  with  concern  who  will 
guide  the  potential  suicide  to  the  specialist.  There  is  a  lengthy  description  of  the 
organization  which  might  be  suggestive,  but  certainly  it  does  not  provide  a  blue- 
print for  a  group  which  might  wish  to  plan  such  a  program.  The  human  concern  is 
the  seed  from  which  might  grow  many  types  of  organization  and  treatment. 

Probably  the  most  helpful  chapter  for  the  counselor  is  that  by  Walton,  "Helping 
People  in  Distress."  He  makes  a  distinction  between  the  terms  "Samaritan"  and 
"Good  Samaritan,"  indicating  that  the  Samaritans  wish  to  help,  but  are  careful  to 
avoid  creating  dependence.  There  are  outlined  four  aspects  of  the  individual  which 
he  feels  operate  simultaneously:  these  aspects  are  the  physical  body,  the  brain,  the 
mind  and  the  social  background.  His  thesis  is  that  the  last  of  these,  the  social  back 
ground  and  the  social  relationships,  has  been  neglected  except  in  times  of  emergen 
cy.  He  carries  out  his  thesis  that  personality  is  expressed  in  social  relationships;  th< 
suicide  is  sometimes  the  person  whose  anxiety  puts  out  of  action  normal  social 
skills  and  functions.  The  thesis  and  his  case  history  with  details  do  not  offer  a  for- 
mula for  treatment,  but  give  useful  descriptive  material,  helpful  in  understanding 
the  background. 

The  name  of  the  organization  is  based  partially  on  a  parable.  The  term  "Good" 
has  been  disassociated  from  Samaritan  so  that  the  organization  thinks  of  its  work 
in  terms  of  effectiveness  rather  than  in  doing  good.  The  basic  pattern  of  approach 
is  that  of  one  individual  listening  to  another,  directing  him  for  further  help  where 
indicated,  and  encouraging  him  to  develop  more  adequate  resources  of  his  own. 
The  appeal  of  the  book  is  not  so  much  to  the  student  as  to  the  minister  who  has 
faced  or  may  sometime  encounter  this  problem  as  one  part  of  his  own  ministry. 

Clifford  E.  Davis 


The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,* the  English  text  with  introduction,  exposi- 
tion, and  notes,  by  John  Murray.  Volume  II,  Chapters  9-16.  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  1965.  Pp.  286.  $5.00. 

This  volume  is  part  of  the  New  International  Commentary  on  the  New  Testame 
that  was  begun  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Dr.  Ned  Stonehouse  and  which  no 
is  being  brought  to  completion  by  F.  F.  Bruce.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  commentary, 
"which,  while  conversant  with  modern  critical  assaults,  draws  from  scripture  the 
ancient  faith." 

The  format  includes  the  text  from  the  ASV,  but  the  Greek  text  is  utilized  as 
the  basis  of  the  commentary.  Technical  and  textual  problems  of  the  Greek  text 
are  included  in  footnotes.  This  commentary  is  very  similar  in  form  to  Barrett's 
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(Harper's  New  Testament  Commentaries),  but  because  of  size  Murray  is  able  to 
give  more  detailed  explanations. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  makes  this  commentary  "conservative"  in  its 
approach.  This  may  be  more  discernible  in  the  first  volume,  but  there  is  little  in 
the  second  volume  that  sets  it  apart  from  other  recent  commentaries.  Murray  has 
not  dogmatized  but  has  let  the  text  speak. 

In  a  short  review  it  is  impossible  to  applaud  or  disparage  all  of  the  commentator's 
conclusions  even  on  the  major  problems  of  Romans  9-16.  The  reviewer  feels  con- 
strained, however,  to  snipe  at  two  glaring  exegetical  snares. 

In  the  discussion  of  9:10-13  Murray  states  that  ".  .  .  the  Pauline  concept  of 
God's  call  is  to  govern  our  exegesis."  This  procedure  is  subject  to  question  be- 
cause it  assumes  that  Paul  is  completely  systematic  and  will  at  all  times  think  in 
the  same  logical  pattern.  The  second  assumption  is  more  stultifying  because  it 
presupposes  a  concept  of  call,  and  hence  this  passage  can  contribute  nothing  to 
the  formation  of  such  a  concept.  Such  a  procedure  in  essence  denies  exegesis,  for 
the  text  is  subjugated  to  preconceived  ideas  which  are  straight] ackets  that  keep 
the  text  from  liveliness. 

One  of  the  arguments  presented  to  substantiate  the  conclusion  that  10:4  means 
a  termination  of  the  law  is  that  "though  the  word  'end'  can  express  aim  or  pur- 
pose, preponderantly ,  and  particularly  in  Paul,  it  means  termination,  denoting  a 
terminal  point."  The  evidence  given  to  confirm  this  most  definite  statement  in- 
cludes a  majority  of  references  other  than  Paul,  and  of  the  fourteen  occurrences  of 
telos  in  Pauline  letters  only  seven  are  cited.  This  does  not  adequately  demonstrate 
this  categorical  statement.  While  this  criticism  may  seem  pedantic,  it  is  intended 
to  warn  against  the  use  of  overpowering  words  in  place  of  carefully  documented 
evidence  as  one  attempts  to  do  proper  exegesis. 

Murray  knows  and  has  utilized  the  wealth  of  earlier  commentaries  on  Romans 
and  other  relevant  monographs.  He  carefully  presents  and  weighs  alternative 
interpretations.  This  volume  is  commended  as  another  tool  for  those  who  would 
seek  to  understand  Paul's  message  concerning  the  "Righteousness  of  God." 

Howard  Eshbaugh 


A  Faith  for  This  One  World,  by  J.  E.  Newbigin.  New  York:  Harper, 
1961.  Pp.  126.  $2.75. 

Any  book  by  Bishop  Newbigin,  of  the  Church  of  South  India,  is  worth  reading; 
the  present  one  is  no  exception  and  is  to  be  recommended.  It  reproduces  sub- 
stantially as  delivered  the  author's  William  Belden  Noble  Lectures  at  Harvard 
during  November  of  1958.  Its  thesis  is  that  there  is  ample  support  for  the  Chris- 
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tian  claim  that  the  secret  to  divine-human  reconciliation  has  become  known 
through  Jesus  Christ;  Christianity  is   a  faith  for  this  one  world. 

Communism,  Christianity,  Democracy,  by  Surjit  Singh.  Richmond: 
John  Knox  Press,  1965.  Pp.  127.  $3.00. 

Surjit  Singh  graduated  from  the  old  Western  Seminary  in  1942,  in  the  same 
class  with  Pittsburgh  Seminary's  Professor  James  Walther.  He  is  now  on  the  faculty 
of  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Singh  undertakes  to  show  that  though 
Marxism  has  been  successful  in  part  because  of  the  past  social  irrelevance  of 
Christianity,  its  present  decline  offers  Christianity  the  opportunity  to  regain  its 
life  and  relevance. 

Village  of  the  Outcasts,  by  Robert  M.  Wulff.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
1967.  Pp.  226.  $4.95. 

Wulff— young,  ex-U.S.  Navy  man,  Minnesotan,  earnest  Lutheran  layman  by  his 
own  comment  "without  much  evangelical  fervor,"  graduate  of  St.  Olaf  s  College, 
husband  of  a  Thai  girl  and  father  of  two  sons— tells  the  story  of  his  twelve  years 
(1952-1964)  helping  Thai  lepers  living  near  Chiengmai  to  become  self-supporting 
in  villages  of  their  own.  Motivated,  as  he  explains  it,  by  religion  and  adventure, 
and  determined  from  high  school  days  "to  do  something  of  value  for  other 
people,"  he  found  his  vocation  when  visiting  a  Thai  missionary  station  as  a  tour- 
ist. His  story,  based  largely  on  a  diary,  is  a  fascinating  record  of  dedication  com- 
bined with  ingenuity,  supported  by  Thai  and  American  friends  and  by  a  special 
lift  from  the  then  Senator,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  and  the  United  States  Overseas 
Agency,  a  U.  S.  Government  enterprise.  An  unofficial  forerunner  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  he  is  now  in  its  Training  Section. 

Walter  R.  Clyde 
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In  this  issue: 

JOSE  MIGUEZ-BONINO  interprets  the  problem  of  needed  social,  polit- 
ical and  economic  change  in  Latin  America  and  the  response  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  to  the  challenge  it  presents. 

DEMETRIUS  S.  DUMM  writes  of  the  presence  of  God  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  "divine  presence-in-absence"  and  draws  out  the  implications 
of  "life  in  the  Spirit"  for  a  creative  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
history. 

THEODORE  M.  FINNEY  introduces  our  readers  to  some  of  the  results 
of  his  research  in  the  Warrington  Collection  (an  extensive  collection  of 
works  devoted  to  church  music  and  related  subjects  and  published  in 
the  period  covering  the  sixteenth  to  the  twentieth  centuries,  inclusive). 
Particular  attention  is  directed  to  those  holdings  which  were  occasioned 
by  the  struggle  within  the  church  life  of  United  Presbyterians  and  their 
forebears  over  the  place  of  psalms  and  hymns  in  public  worship.  He  has 
cataloged  these  polemical  works  chronologically  in  the  period,  1790-1924. 

JARED  JUDD  JACKSON  offers  a  discussion  of  the  revival  of  interest 
in  the  "history  of  Israel's  religion."  He  surveys  briefly  the  contributions 
of  Pfeiffer,  Renckens,  Ringgren  and  Vriezen  to  this  study  and  suggests 
some  issues  needing  to  be  faced  in  future  research  in  this  aspect  of  Old 
Testament  studies. 

GEORGE  H.  KEHM  reflects  on  the  thought  of  Wolfhart  Pannenberg, 
whose  work  as  a  systematic  theologian  stands  in  the  center  of  "a  new 
theological  movement."  His  essay  provides  a  brief  exposition  of  Pan- 
nenberg's  theological  program  and  an  assessment  of  his  contribution  to 
the  discussion  of  some  of  the  complex  and  perplexing  basic  issues  con- 
fronting theology  in  our  day. 
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Jose  Miguez-Bonino 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  LATIN  AMERICAN 

SOCIAL  REVOLUTION 


E 


IACH  word  in  the  topic  I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  implies  a 
presupposition  which  cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  I  want  to 
point  out  only  two  of  them  because  I  think  they  are  most  rele- 
vant. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  there  is  such  an  entity  as  "Latin 
America."  Without  entering  into  the  heated  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion, I  am  willing  to  grant  this  presupposition  in  spite  of  the  wide 
variety  of  racial,  political,  economic  and  cultural  conditions  that 
exist  in  Latin  America.  I  do  so  for  two  reasons:  1)  it  gives  expres- 
sion to  the  undeniable  fact  of  a  common  history  and  a  common 
plight,  and  2)  it  helps  to  underline  the  further  fact  that  when  we 
speak  of  "the  underdeveloped  world,"  we  are  not  dealing  with  a 
homogeneous  lump  of  social,  economic  and  political  conditions 
which  must  be  given  a  proper  form  according  to  some  single 
"pattern,"  but  with  defferentiated  cultural  units  which  can  only 
be  understood  and  developed  in  the  light  of  their  particular  his- 
tories and  circumstances.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  provisional  acceptance  of  this  first  presupposition— the  exist- 
ence of  Latin  America— condemns  us  to  a  certain  vagueness  in 
description  and  in  strategy. 

The  second  presupposition  is  that  a  social  revolution  is  taking 
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place  in  Latin  America.  I  reject  this  presupposition,  but  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  term  "revolution"  is  so  ambiguous  and  the 
qualification  "social"  so  ill-defined,  acceptance  or  rejection  may 
not  be  important.  Social  revolution  has  been  defined  as 

a  rapid  and  radical  change  affecting  all  the  basic  structures  of  society, 
deliberately  brought  about  and  responding  to  a  particular  ideology  and 
planning.  (Mensaje,  1963,  p.  13.) 

If  we  can  agree  on  this  as  a  "working  definition,"  I  am  ready,  in 
spite  of  my  avowed  rejection  of  the  second  presupposition,  to 
concede  1)  that  there  exist  in  Latin  America  conditions  which 
may  lead  to  such  a  revolution  and  2)  that  such  a  revolution  is 
needed.  But  the  nature  of  the  dynamics  involved  in  moving  from 
possibility  and  need  to  realization  is  precisely  the  point  at  which 
both  secular  and  religious  "revolutionists"  differ  most  violently. 

I  am  therefore  interpreting  the  task  assigned  by  the  topic  as 
requiring  me  to  suggest  how  Christians  in  Latin  America  under- 
stand and  relate  themselves  as  Christians— both  personally  and 
collectively— to  the  peculiar  way  in  which  Latin  America  poses 
the  question  of  "revolutionary  change"  as  defined  above. 

I 
CONDITIONS  ?FOR  SOCIAL  REVOLUTION 

"One  hundred  thousand  dwellers  of  the  'misery  towns'  of  the 
north  and  western  sections  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  have  been 
driven  away  from  their  homes  by  the  floods."  This  caption  ap- 
peared recently  on  the  first  page  of  one  of  the  leading  Argentine 
newspapers.  Below  it  there  was  a  picture  showing  one  of  the 
flooded  areas,  houses  half-covered  by  water  and  assorted  objects 
floating  nearby— television  sets  being  prominently  in  the  fore- 
ground. 

A  brief  exegesis  of  this  text  will  serve  to  bring  out  several 
elements  in  the  situation.  Who  are  these  people?  Twenty  years 
ago  these  areas  around  Buenos  Aires  were  empty— mostly  fiscal 
lands  beside  roads  or  railway  tracks.  The  twenty  thousand  fami- 
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lies  now  displaced  by  the  floods  were  then  living  in  the  rural 
areas  of  the  north  of  the  country  serving  as  "hands"  in  the  large 
estates  or  drifting  around  the  small  towns,  putting  in  one  or  two 
days  of  work  each  week  and  "working  the  season"  at  harvest  time. 
A  family  would  grow  too  large  and  the  income  from  such  labor 
would  become  too  small  to  sustain  it.  The  elder  son  would  be 
drafted  for  military  service,  and  on  his  first  leave  he  would  bring 
home  a  transistor  radio  from  the  "capital"  (city)  and  would  have 
many  things  to  tell  about  life  "up  there."  Finally,  one  day  they 
would  wrap  up  their  possessions  in  a  bundle  and  climb  on  the 
train  to  Buenos  Aires. 

Such  a  family,  naturally,  would  go  to  live  where  other 
"paisanos"  from  the  same  province  had  already  settled— in  one- 
room  cardboard  tents  beside  the  modern  highway  and  near  to  the 
new  automobile  plant  where  the  father  and  the  two  older  boys 
could  work,  and  also  not  too  far  from  the  place  where  the  city 
refuse  is  burned  so  that  the  younger  children  could  pick  up  some 
things  to  use  or  sell.  In  time  they  would  replace  the  cardboard  for 
tin  (oil  and  kerosene  cans)  or  even  box-wood.  Running  water 
could  be  obtained  from  the  public  faucet  just  a  few  yards  away, 
and  even  a  telephone  booth  would  be  only  one  block  away.  The 
football  stadium  would  be  within  walking  distance  and  the  movie 
house  even  closer.  When  dances  at  the  "club"  and  a  few  other 
commodities  are  added  to  these,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  would  be 
well  provided  for.  In  like  fashion  came  thousands  of  other  fami- 
lies described  in  the  headlines. 

The  decent,  democratic,  hardworking  newspaper  reporter 
could  hardly  have  avoided  placing  the  two  television  sets  in  the 
foreground  of  his  picture.  They  were  a  clear  demonstration  of  the 
laziness,  the  lack  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  the  total  disregard  for 
moderation  and  thrift  that  kept  these  people  in  their  shanty 
towns  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  two  or  three  males  in  a  family 
would  be  earning  as  much  as  two  hundred  dollars  a  month.  They 
lack  the  "Kurwille" — the  creative  will  that  lifts  people.  Their 
Indian  ancestors  had  no  use  for  creative  will:  their  place  in  soci- 
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ety  was  carefully  marked  out  in  the  colonial  society— a  hut  in  the 
"hacienda,"  potatoes  and  corn,  a  pew  in  the  church,  a  patron 
saint,  a  twelve-hour  working  day,  a  pint  of  rum,  and  an  occasional 
feast  "to  forget  the  pain."  Later  on  they  fought  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence and  mixed  with  the  white  people.  (Usually  the  Indian 
women  had  to  take  care  of  the  latter  business,  thus  providing  the 
Indian  part  in  the  mixture.)  The  flag  changed,  but  the  life  of  the 
Indians  remained  the  same.  (Curiously  enough,  neither  did  the 
owner  of  the  "hacienda"  have  much  need  of  "creative  will";  his 
wealth  and  status  were  ensured  by  his  property,  his  comfort  by 
shipping  his  production  to  Europe,  and  the  hacienda  chapel  and 
priest  made  certain  that  the  "divine"  order  of  things  remained 
undisturbed.) 

Of  course,  not  all  of  these  "shanty-town"  people  lack  "creative 
will."  A  few  of  the  children  enjoy  the  life  of  the  city  and  learn 
how  to  find  "quick  money."  A  father  worries  because  his  boys 
become  disobedient  and  do  not  remain  at  home  anymore,  his  girls 
run  around  with  anyone,  and  not  infrequently  his  children  get 
into  trouble  with  the  police.  But  what  can  such  a  father  do? 
Money,  fun  and  freedom  seem  to  be  all  that  these  youngsters  care 
for.  For  them  there  is  no  more  family  and  church.  They  would 
not  even  pray  to  the  Virgin.  They  read  newspapers;  they  know 
how  to  drive  a  car;  they  go  in  and  out  of  public  offices  carrying  all 
kinds  of  papers  and  documents.  On  the  other  hand,  some  boys 
become  involved  in  the  labor  union  and  begin  agitating  for 
strikes,  bring  home  pamphlets  and  books  and  use  a  strange,  new 
language:  proletariat,  class  struggle,  revolution.  These  also  quite 
often  wind  up  in  jail— or  suddenly  disappear.  And  the  father  can 
never  be  sure  whether  or  not  his  son  has  not  in  fact  become  that 
dreadful  thing,  a  "Communist." 

This  exegesis  of  the  headline  may  seem  somewhat  forced. 
(Forced  exegesis  is  scarcely  a  new  sin  among  those  who  attempt 
to  be  exegetes.)  In  any  case,  all  the  classic  elements  in  a  revolu- 
tionary situation  have  been  brought  out:  the  emergence  of  the 
masses,  the  population  explosion,  the  revolution  of  rising  expec- 
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tations  stimulated  by  modern  communications,  the  breakdown  of 
the  traditional  values— family,  religion— and  social  disintegra- 
tion. Added  to  these  are  other  elements  which  aggravate  the  situ- 
ation: the  one-sided  and  foreign-oriented  economy  (General 
Electric,  Phillips  International,  et  al.,  must  sell  television  sets  and 
refrigerators),  the  "tale  of  two  cities"— a  modern  European- 
North  American  metropolis  over  against  the  ring  of  "shanty- 
towns"  around  it,  and  the  repressive  control  of  an  oligarchy  of 
landowners  and  new  industrialists. 

Should  these  conditions  be  changed?  Very  few  people  would 
argue  that  they  should  not  be  changed.  Can  they  be  changed? 
Anyone  who  hopes  to  make  himself  heard,  followed,  or  elected, 
must  say  "Yes."  This  is  the  all-important  question  for  Latin 
Americans  today,  and  the  only  way  in  which  one  may  get  himself 
really  in  trouble  in  Latin  America  is  by  giving  an  answer  to  it 
that  is  wrong  in  the  judgment  of  whatever  orthodoxy  may  be  in 
power  at  the  moment. 

As  you  may  be  well  aware,  two  main  lines  of  reasoning  are 
followed  in  answering  this  question.  One  of  them,  which  could  be 
called  "orthodox,"  proposes  a  process  of  continuous  economic  and 
social  development  along  the  lines  of  Western  capitalism.  In 
order  that  this  process  be  enabled  to  get  under  way,  foreign  capi- 
tal investment  must  be  secured,  imports  must  be  limited  to  the 
barest  minimum  while  production  for  export  must  be  increased, 
and  an  economy  of  "saving"  must  be  followed.  The  capital  ac- 
cumulated in  this  way  must  then  be  used  to  provide  for  the  basic 
industrial  infra-structure.  Sociologically,  the  carrying  forward  of 
this  process  will  depend  upon  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes.  Some  measure  of  land  reform  and  some  social 
legislation  are  necessary  along  the  way,  but  not  such  as  would 
seriously  hinder  the  freedom  of  production,  commerce  and  profit 
lest  there  be  no  motivation  for  development.  The  success  of  this 
program  depends  decisively  on  international  cooperation,  and 
this,  in  turn,  can  be  obtained  only  when  there  is  an  assured  basis 
of  internal  stability,  order  and  political  orthodoxy.  Consequently, 
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although  they  prefer  a  democratic  political  regime  which  would 
provide  proper  elections,  representation,  and  the  traditional  free- 
doms, the  advocates  of  this  approach  and  their  foreign  mentors 
are  increasingly  ready  to  admit  a  greater  latitude  in  judging 
whether  actual  political  practices  meet  the  requirement  of  politi- 
cal orthodoxy  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  order  and  stability 
necessary  for  development.  Today  this  line  is  followed  in  one 
form  or  another  by  most  Latin  American  governments.  In  a  few 
instances  the  word  "revolution"  is  used  to  describe  it— Argentina, 
Brazil  and,  with  important  variations,  Chile. 

Those  adopting  the  "non-orthodox"  approach  point  out  that 
the  "orthodox"  policy  has  not  yet  been  able  to  build  up  the 
momentum  needed  to  set  the  process  of  development  in  motion 
in  any  Latin  American  country  and  that,  in  fact,  it  cannot  do  so 
because,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  desired  development,  it  is 
self-defeating.  The  reasons  given  for  this  indictment  are  of  both 
an  economic  and  socio-political  nature.  Economically,  it  is  indi- 
cated that  a  consumption-centered  capitalism  engaged  in  the 
search  for  markets  can  hardly  be  expected  to  build  a  capitalism 
which  requires  "saving"  as  necessary  to  development.  Further- 
more, industrialization  created  through  foreign  investment  is  nec- 
essarily subsidiary  to  the  foreign  centers  from  which  the  invest- 
ment has  come  so  that  the  pattern  of  dependence  is  reinforced 
rather  than  weakened.  Finally,  these  foreign  interests,  to  which 
the  local  interests  become  allied  in  the  process,  will  strenuously 
resist  curbs  on  profits,  the  obligation  to  re-invest  profits  in  the 
same  country  in  which  they  were  made,  and  severe  limitations  on 
imports  which  would  mean  a  closing  of  markets.  These  critics  also 
remind  us  that  socio-political  changes,  which  imply  a  redistribu- 
tion of  wealth  and  power,  do  not  occur,  or  at  least  have  not  taken 
place  in  history,  except  under  pressure  from  below.  The  theory 
that  the  middle  class  is  socially  progressive  can  only  be  supported 
by  facts  extrapolated  from  the  developed  societies,  and  indeed  is 
disproved  in  the  underdeveloped  ones  of  Latin  America  where 
the  model  for  the  middle  classes  is  the  upper  classes  who  do  not 
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have  this  enterprising  spirit.  In  a  sentence,  this  approach,  accord- 
ing to  its  critics,  can  only  lead  politically  to  a  status  quo  situation 
in  the  absence  of  strong  pressures  from  the  lower  strata  of  society 
or  to  repression  when  such  pressures  are  present.  The  only  way 
out  is  a  forcible  change  of  the  basic  social  and  political  structures. 
That  is  to  say  that  a  real  transfer  of  power  is  necessary  for  revolu- 
tionary change,  and  such  a  transfer  of  power  can  be  brought 
about  only  by  force.  Such  force  may  be  exerted  in  a  variety  of 
forms  from  the  socialist-democratic,  "milder"  expressions  through 
the  orthodox-communist  infiltration  tactics  leading  to  political 
take-over,  electoral  or  otherwise,  to  the  O.L.A.S.  guerilla  strategy. 

II 
THE  CHURCH  IN  LATIN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY 

How  are  the  churches  related  to  this  situation,  and  how  are 
they  related  particularly  to  these  alternative  ways  of  accomplish- 
ing the  solution  of  the  problems  it  presents  for  human  life  and 
development?  When  the  question  is  put  in  this  form,  it  is  to  a 
certain  extent  a  false  one  because  it  seems  to  suggest  that  the 
churches  somehow  stand  over  against  society  with  its  problems, 
occupying  neutral  territory  and  from  this  vantage-point  taking 
their  position,  presumably,  on  theological  grounds,  or,  in  any 
case,  on  grounds  proper  to  the  churches  themselves.  That  this  is 
not  the  case  is  known  only  too  well  from  a  history  which  is  not 
denied  by  the  Latin  American  situation.  Latin  American 
churches  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  Latin  American  society  and 
fit  the  situation  according  to  their  respective  histories. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  an  honored  and  privileged 
(if  not  always  obeyed)  part  of  the  Spanish  colonial  Establish- 
ment. While  many  devoted  missionaries  and  priests  cared  deeply 
for  the  Indian  population,  it  must  nevertheless  be  said  that  the 
fate  of  that  Church  as  an  institution  and  its  sympathies  as  an 
hierarchical  structure  were  bound  up  with  the  power  structures 
of  the  colony.  The  description  of  this  structure  at  the  time  of  the 
Emancipation  from  the  Spanish  hegemony  was  also  a  heavy  blow 
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to  the  Roman  Church  from  which,  in  some  ways,  it  never  fully 
recovered,  but  it  did  not  bring  it  into  a  closer  relation  to  the 
people.  Convinced  as  it  was  that  it  could  only  fulfill  its  mission  of 
transmitting  the  Christian  faith  when  the  cultural  and  social 
structures  were  placed  at  its  service,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
allied  itself  with  the  conservative  parties  as  offering  the  best  possi- 
bilities for  retaining  this  control,  at  the  same  time  attempting  to 
steer  a  course  that  would  prevent  its  alienation  from  society.  This 
tactic  required  a  constant  flirting  with  the  quickly  changing  secu- 
lar authorities  and  a  short-range,  ad  hoc,  problem-solving  policy 
which  prevented  it  from  developing  a  pastoral  strategy  and  the 
means  for  reaching  the  people.  In  the  new  Latin  America  the 
masses  have  emerged,  the  social  and  cultural  structures  which 
transmitted  the  faith  have  broken  down  almost  automatically, 
and  new  values— the  autonomous  person,  production,  subjectiv- 
ity, change— challenge  the  traditional  ones  commonly  associated 
with  the  Christian  religion.  A  pastoral  strategy  of  conservation  is 
useless  and  the  favor  of  an  elite  government  is  of  little  avail  for 
missionary  work  among  the  restless  urban  masses.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  coming  to  a  recognition  of  this  situation  and 
now  realizes  that  the  fulfillment  of  her  mission  in  Latin  America 
depends  on  her  ability  1)  to  break  her  identification  with  the 
purely  traditional  values  and  structures  and  2)  to  create  mission- 
ary and  pastoral  strategies  of  penetration  which  will  establish  a 
new  image  of  the  Church  and  of  her  role  in  society. 

The  earliest  Protestant  missions— Anglican,  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  Baptist— came  to  Latin  America  in  the  middle  de- 
cades of  the  last  century  during  the  time  when  the  new  liberal 
ideas,  such  as  freedom  and  democratic  government,  were  finding 
their  way  into  Latin  American  constitutions  and  when  the  free- 
trade  ideology  with  its  characteristic  interests  established  bases  for 
economic  neo-colonialism.  Both  by  reason  of  their  nationalities 
and  of  their  socio-cultural  background,  the  missionaries  identified 
themselves  with  anti-clericalism  on  one  hand  and  with  the  strug- 
gle for  toleration,  the  secularization  of  the  schools,  etc.,  on  the 
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other.  Their  own  survival  and  the  success  of  their  mission  hung 
on  the  result  of  this  process.  Early  converts  came  from  among 
recent  immigrants  or  from  other  groups  which  somehow  had 
been  pried  loose  from  the  traditional  structures  of  society.  Their 
new  faith  and  community  strengthened  their  adherence  to  mod- 
ern values  (and  vice  versa),  and  they  came  very  soon  to  enter  the 
social  stratification  described  as  a  respectable  middle  class,  the 
values  and  interests  of  which  they  now  shared.  The  children  and 
grandchildren  of  these  converts,  however,  are  now  moving 
through  the  university,  and  as  they  do  so  are  shedding  some  of 
the  traditional  "separation"  and  "minority  complex"  mentality  of 
their  parents,  acquiring  instead  the  social  and  political  concerns 
of  the  student  milieu,  and  are  thus  made  receptive  to  more  revo- 
lutionary interpretations  of  the  faith  they  have  received  from 
their  fathers.  They  are  now  beginning  to  resent  their  traditional 
ties  with  "foreign"  views  and  bourgeois  values  and  to  demand  a 
change  in  ecclesiastical  structures  and  an  involvement  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  social  order. 

The  most  spectacular  growth  in  membership  over  the  past 
twenty-five  years  has  taken  place  in  the  Pentecostal  churches.  This 
growth  is  measured  not  only  in  numbers  but  also  in  terms  of  the 
percentage  of  the  total  population.  For  example,  this  increase 
reached  an  impressive  nine  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  of 
Chile  within  a  space  of  less  than  fifty  years.  Although  definitive 
sociological  research  is  not  yet  available,  it  can  be  said  with  confi- 
dence that  these  members  are  recruited  from  that  segment  of  the 
population  whose  roots  had  been  in  the  rural  areas  but  who  have 
moved  to  the  new  semi-industrial  or  industrial  centers.  These 
people  find  in  the  Pentecostal  congregation  a  new  community, 
personal  identity  and  expression,  a  participation  in  power  and 
leadership,  and  stimulus  and  support  in  the  rough  struggle  of  the 
urban  milieu.  Conversion  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  "their  revolu- 
tion," and  the  Church  is  "their  new  society."  Insofar  as  this  anal- 
ysis is  accurate,  they  are  estranged  or  "aliented"— to  use  an  ideo- 
logical word— from  society.  Some  of  them  soon  find  their  way 
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into  the  middle  class  and  thus  follow  the  pattern  characteristic  of 
their  Methodist  predecessors.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  food  for 
thought  in  the  story  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  pressing  a 
Chilean  Pentecostal  to  declare  his  preferences  in  the  last  presi- 
dential elections.  He  finally  admitted,  with  some  reluctance,  that 
he  would  vote  for  Allende,  the  Communist,  as  over  against  the 
Christian  Democratic  and  the  Liberal  candidates.  When  he  was 
asked  for  Ills  reason  for  doing  so,  he  replied:  "Why,  I  don't 
meddle  in  politics,  but  you  know  that  Allende  has  been  sent  by 
God  to  deliver  us!"  (For  all  we  know,  Miinzer  may  not  be  quite 
dead!) 

Ill 
THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  QUESTION  OF  SOCIAL  REVOLUTION 

Given  the  social  and  cultural  references  of  the  churches,  it 
would  be  possible  for  one  to  develop  an  hypothesis  regarding  the 
position  they  would  take  in  relation  to  the  two  basic  alternative 
analyses  of  the  situation  in  Latin  America  and  to  the  possible 
solutions  they  propose  to  the  problems  involved  in  the  so-called 
"Latin  American  Revolution."  Such  an  hypothesis  would  be  that 
the  social  and  political  choices  of  the  churches  could  be  predicted 
by  exclusive  reference  to  their  socio-cultural  situation  as  it  has 
been  analyzed  thus  far  without  regard  to  the  dynamics  proper  to 
the  churches  as  such.  Unfortunately  such  an  hypothesis  would  be 
largely  true.  The  word,  "unfortunately,"  is  used  because  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  hypothesis  and  the  analysis  on  which  it  depends 
would  be  able  to  account  for  the  position  of  the  churches  would 
be  the  measure  of  their  "Babylonian  captivity,"  of  their  enslave- 
ment to  the  old  age,  of  their  failure  to  live  out  the  freedom  of  the 
new  creation.  The  term,  "largely  true,"  is  used  because  this  socio- 
logical description  is  nevertheless  not  altogether  true,  and  it  is 
necessary  on  that  account  to  take  a  further  step  in  order  to  see, 
within  the  framework  of  these  determinations,  the  Christian 
movement  towards  freedom. 
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In  some  sectors  of  the  churches  an  exclusive  concentration  on 
"the  business  of  the  church"  causes  a  relegation  of  the  preoccupa- 
tion with  changes  in  society  to  a  very  subordinate  place.  In  tradi- 
tional Roman  Catholic  circles  "the  business  of  the  church"  means 
ensuring  for  that  Church  the  place  in  society  from  which  she  can 
exercise  her  influence  through  education,  the  control  of  public 
morality,  family  and  other  legislation  to  secure  "a  Christian 
order."  In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  engaged  during  the  last  hundred 
years  in  what  was  noted  above,  following  the  sociologist,  Vallier, 
as  "short-range,  ad  hoc,  problem-solving,  political  maneuvering." 
This  approach  has  prevented  that  Church  from  attempting  a 
value-centered  assessment  of  the  Latin  American  situation  and 
from  seeking  to  define  any  long-range  objectives  in  relation  to  it. 
The  effort  to  keep  their  Church  "on  top"  of  the  circumstances 
has  exhausted  the  energies  of  both  the  hierarchy  and  the  most 
committed  Roman  Catholic  laymen  as  well.  Moreover,  the  pur- 
suit of  this  policy  has  served  to  consolidate  the  alliance  of  their 
Church  with  the  most  regressive  and  recalcitrant  groups  in  Latin 
American  society.  One  must  gladly  admit,  however,  that  this  atti- 
tude is  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  hierarchy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Latin  America. 

The  absorption  in  "the  business  of  the  church"  takes  quite  a 
different  form  in  the  groups  usually  called  "conservative  Protes- 
tantism." Here  the  exclusive  concern  is  for  evangelistic  growth 
through  the  proclamation  of  the  good  news  of  salvation,  con- 
ceived and  carried  out  as  an  appeal  to  the  individual,  and  which 
issues  in  personal  conversion  and  leads  to  incorporation  into  the 
community  of  believers.  A  direct  preoccupation  of  the  church 
with  the  problems  of  society  would,  in  this  view,  distract  the 
church  from  "its  real  task."  It  is  expected  that  conversion  will 
issue  in  a  new  life  of  honesty,  hard  work  and  responsibility  and 
that  this  will  of  itself  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  society,  which  are  usually  conceived  of  simplistically— they  are 
merely  projections  of  the  deficiencies  of  individuals.  At  most,  a 
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certain  interest  is  taken  in  social  welfare  or  assistance  rather  than 
in  the  questions  posed  by  the  structures  of  society. 

It  may  seem  quite  strange  to  put  together  the  extreme  politi- 
cally active  approach  of  the  traditional  Roman  Catholic  hierar- 
chy, on  one  hand,  and  the  extreme  non-political  attitude  of 
evangelicals,  but  they  do  appear  to  belong  together  in  the  context 
of  our  analysis  insofar  as  1)  the  concentration  on  "the  business  of 
the  church,"  while  it  is  conceived  of  very  differently,  takes  for 
both  groups  an  absolute  precedence  and  all  other  considerations 
are  subordinated  to  it,  and  2)  social  and  political  activity, 
whether  one  en^as^es  in  it  or  not,  is  understood  to  be  extrinsic  to 
"the  business  of  the  church,"  as  an  instrument  or  a  hindrance, 
but  not  as  a  part  of  the  gospel. 

But  a  keen  preoccupation  with  the  transformation  of  society 
sweeps  through  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Latin  America 
today.  It  would  not  be  accurate  to  date  this  new  interest  from  the 
Second  Vatican  Council,  because  the  signs  of  such  concern  had 
appeared  before  that.  The  first  of  these  signs  was  possibly  the 
epoch-making  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  episcopate  of  Chile  in  1962 
which  called  for  social  reform  and  spelled  out  in  detail  a  number 
of  issues.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  Vatican  Council  and  the 
papal  encyclicals  of  John  XXIII  and  Paul  VI  have  given  the 
changing  attitude  an  authoritative  character,  a  doctrinal  support 
and  a  universal  influence. 

This  preoccupation  takes  for  granted  the  need  for  deep-going 
changes  in  the  social  and  economic  structure.  Although  the  word, 
"development,"  is  preferred  to  the  word,  "revolution,"  in  the 
episcopal  documents,  they  mention  concretely  such  matters  as 
structural  elements  in  the  redistribution  of  wealth,  land  reform, 
participation  in  profits  and  management  and  proper  representa- 
tion. There  is,  moreover,  wide  agreement  that  the  hierarchy  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  must  not  be  involved  in  direct  polit- 
ical action.  Finally,  the  new  orientation  towards  the  problems  of 
society  is  nourished  by  the  type  of  Christian  humanism  which 
Pope  Paul's  Popularium  Progressio  has  so  clearly  expressed.  At 
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the  same  time  there  is  great  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  func- 
tion that  the  Christian  church  must  fulfill  in  these  matters. 

An  important  sector  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  convinced  that  the  church  must  demand  social  change 
and  must  be  positively  oriented  towards  it.  The  latter  of  these 
functions  is  viewed  as  being  all  the  more  important  in  view  of  the 
history  of  the  Latin  American  continent.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  furnished  the  system  of  values,  cultural  patterns  and 
social  direction  in  Latin  America  since  colonial  times.  Unless  the 
changes  in  view  today  are  made  in  continuity  with  this  past, 
Latin  American  society  will  be  forced  into  a  cultural  mutation 
which  may  permanently  affect  its  "psyche"  and  which  would  at 
the  same  time  frustrate  the  possibility  of  an  original  contribution. 
In  the  light  of  Latin  American  history  and  personality,  a  revolu- 
tion must  be  a  Christian  revolution  or  else  it  will  introduce  an 
element  of  chaos  and  destruction  into  Latin  American  life. 
"Christian"  means,  in  this  context,  both  that  revolution  finds  its 
inspiration  in  a  Christian  view  of  man  and  society— and,  conse- 
quently, of  institutions,  education,  property— and  that  it  proceeds 
by  means  of  non-violent  action. 

The  action  of  the  church  in  relation  to  this  "revolution  in 
freedom"  is  usually  conceived  of  by  Roman  Catholic  Christians  as 
having  four  different  levels.  The  first  of  these  is  frequently  called 
"pastoral"  and  aims  at  creating  an  integrated  Catholic  commun- 
ion, gathered  around  the  sacraments,  conscious  of  the  meaning  of 
its  faith,  alert  to  the  problems  of  society  and  committed  to  Chris- 
tian discipleship  in  the  world.  The  liturgical,  catechetical  and 
Biblical  renewal  is  the  means  for  this  action,  and  the  creation  of 
"pastoral  d' ensemble"  at  the  Latin  American  and  national  levels, 
with  recourse  to  theological  and  sociological  investigation,  is  the 
way  it  is  to  be  brought  about.  The  assumption  here  is,  of  course, 
that  only  a  dynamic,  integrated  church  can  really  contribute  to 
society. 

A  second  level  may  be  described  as  "prophetic."  This  kind  of 
action  is  carried  out  primarily  through  the  magisterium  by  means 
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of  collective  or  individual  pastoral  letters  and  pronouncements 
which  point  out  changes  needed  in  society— governments,  educa- 
tion, economic  forces— to  face  the  problems  involved.  Given  the 
weight  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  history  of  Latin 
America,  one  must  not  underestimate  the  influence  of  such  state- 
ments. As  a  negative  proof  of  this  influence  one  can  point  to  the 
fact  that  such  pronouncements  have  already  brought  some  bish- 
ops into  serious  difficulties  with  prominent  Roman  Catholic 
members  of  the  traditional  aristocracies  in  several  countries. 

A  third  level  of  Roman  Catholic  Church  activity  has  to  do  with 
what  Bishop  McGrath  calls  "formation,"  for  which  Archbishop 
Helder  Camara  less  timidly  uses  the  Communist-coined  term, 
"conscientization,"  describing  it  in  these  words:  "It  is  necessary  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  people,  to  make  them  stand  and  to  awaken 
initiative  by  developing  leaders  and  teaching  them  to  work  to- 
gether." This  is  done  in  various  ways.  It  is  not  possible  within  the 
scope  of  this  essay  to  provide  a  detailed  description;  it  is  sufficient 
to  point  out  that  programs  of  popular  education,  designed  to 
make  people  conscious  of  their  human  dignity  and  rights  as  well 
as  of  their  need  to  organize  themselves  for  the  protection  of  those 
basic  values,  are  carried  out  by  the  Church  in  some  regions— 
notably  northeastern  Brazil,  Chile  and  certain  areas  of  Colombia. 
The  urgency  to  outrun  the  Communists  in  this  effort  of  "con- 
scientization" and  to  render  the  people  immune  to  a  purely  ma- 
terialistic view  of  social  change  undoubtedly  plays  an  important 
role  in  these  efforts. 

The  matter  becomes  more  complicated  at  a  fourth  level:  that 
of  direct  action.  It  is  commonly  agreed  that  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  should  not  be  directly  involved  in  polit- 
ical action,  although  many  Roman  Catholics  stretch  the  limits  of 
"social  action"  to  include  the  organization  of  cooperatives,  leader- 
ship in  certain  forms  of  protest,  etc.  The  Roman  Church  has  also 
exercised  a  measure  of  reform,  for' instance,  by  dividing  its  own 
landholdings,  giving  them  to  the  peasants  and  organizing  them 
for  their  use.  But  it  is  in  the  matter  of  indirect  action  that  the 
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problem  is  confronted.  The  old  line  of  "Catholic  Action"  was 
introduced  in  Latin  America  in  the  nineteen  thirties  in  terms  of 
Pius  XI's  program  after  World  War  I:  Catholic  laity  organized  to 
penetrate  the  various  areas  of  life  in  the  world— labor  unions, 
universities,  industry,  politics— to  carry  out  the  program  indi- 
cated by  the  Church.  The  program  must  be  carried  out  by  lay- 
men, but  it  was  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  hierarchy;  the 
laity  is  "the  extended  arm  of  the  hierarchy"  in  the  world.  In 
Latin  America  this  program  succeeded  in  creating  a  hard  core  of 
Roman  Catholic  "apostles,"  tightly  organized  and  extremely  ac- 
tive. Against  the  background  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Latin  America,  these  groups  of  "apostles"  developed  a  strong 
"clerical"  tendency  and  at  the  same  time  awakened  an  equally 
strong  anti-clerical  reaction.  Moreover,  many  of  them  were  politi- 
cally inclined  to  fascism.  The  different  groups  constituting  Catho- 
lic Action  are  torn  today  by  a  struggle  between  the  older 
"clerical"  tendency  (which  has  become  for  the  most  part  politi- 
cally and  socially  conservative)  and  the  new  conception  of  auton- 
omous lay  service  in  the  world. 

Some  of  the  young  people  who  became  interested  in  Catholic 
Action  in  the  nineteen  thirties  have  been  drawn  to  a  freer  and 
more  directly  political  type  of  action,  and,  under  the  ideological 
influence  of  people  like  Jacques  Maritain  and  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  Christian  parties  in  Europe,  they  have  moved  towards 
the  creation  of  Christian  democratic  political  parties  having  pro- 
grams of  social  reform,  including  a  change  of  economic  and  social 
structures,  operating  within  a  framework  of  constitutional,  demo- 
cratic procedures.  This  "revolution  in  freedom"  is  presented  as 
the  only  alternative  to  Communist  violent  revolution  which 
issues  in  totalitarianism.  Assisted  by  Roman  Catholic  experts  and 
social  planners  (the  Jesuit  Bellarmine  Institute,  for  instance), 
they  have  been  able  to  gain  access  to  power  in  Chile  and  to 
achieve  important  progress  in  other  countries.  It  is  still  too  early 
to  forecast  the  future  of  these  movements.  The  "Christian  demo- 
cratic" parties  resent  all  suggestion  of  their  being  "Catholic"  or 
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hierarchically  controlled,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  clerical  and 
pluralist  concepts,  corresponding  roughly  to  conservative  and  rad- 
ical approaches,  are  struggling  for  control  within  these  parties. 

Bishop  Helder  Camara  speaks  for  many  Roman  Catholic  bish- 
ops, priests,  and  laymen,  when  he  expresses  his  misgivings  about 
Christian  political  parties.  "Having  been  delivered,"  as  he  himself 
puts  it,  from  former  membership  in  a  clerical  fascist  party,  he 
knows  only  too  well  the  pitfalls  to  which  such  parties  are  exposed. 
His  question  is:  Why  should  not  Christians  simply  work  with 
other  people,  within  the  political  parties  of  their  choice,  for  "the 
building  up  of  the  human  city"? 

I  would  like  those  parties  which  carry  the  designation  "Catholic"  or 
"Christian"  in  their  names  to  drop  it,  because  it  could  seem  that  they 
are  identified  with  the  Church  .  .  . 

The  Christians  should,  rather,  offer  "a  Christian  presence  in  the 
political  parties,  at  least  in  those  democratic  parties  where  human 
dignity  and  justice  are  honored." 

This  latter  point  of  view  would  be  shared  by  most  Protestants 
who  are  concerned  with  social  problems.  Many  in  the  more  tradi- 
tional Protestant  churches— Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Disciples  of 
Christ— and  in  certain  areas— Argentina,  Uruguay,  Chile,  part  of 
Brazil— were  awakened  to  social  concern  by  the  reverberations  of 
the  Social  Gospel  which  arrived  in  Latin  America  in  the  nineteen 
thirties.  Their  tradition  links  them,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a 
democratic  (and  "liberal")  political  position.  They  are  attracted 
by  the  idea  of  social  justice,  but  they  want  to  combine  it  with 
political  stability  and  democratic  procedures.  Above  all,  they 
abhor  violence.  It  is  this  general  background  that  has  led  Protes- 
tants to  turn  to  those  political  parties  which  seem  to  them  to 
embody  in  a  better  way  "the  Christian  ideals  or  principles."  Con- 
sequently their  political  allegiance  is  usually  given  to  liberal  so- 
cialistic (center)  or  moderate  socialistic  (center-left)  parties. 
Strongly  bound  to  a  political  puritanism  (quite  understandable  in 
view  of  their  heritage),  many  Protestants  engage  in  political  ac- 
tion in  small,  "pure"  parties  that  never  participate  in  power. 
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"I  would  not  like  to  reach  the  conclusion,"  said  Archbishop 
Helder  Camara  in  an  interview,  "that  violence  is  the  only 
remedy."  Much  to  the  horror  of  their  churches,  other  Christians, 
both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  have  reached  just  that  con- 
clusion. For  the  most  part  those  who  adopt  this  position  are  the 
younger  Christians,  although  there  are  others  of  the  older  genera- 
tion who  share  their  view.  When  one  takes  into  account  the  ob- 
stacles that  deter  development,  the  national  and  international 
interests  that  must  be  overcome  in  order  to  effect  a  meaningful 
transformation,  together  with  the  rapid  growth  of  national  and 
international  means  of  repression,  such  a  conclusion  is,  indeed, 
not  difficult  to  reach.  The  story  of  Brazil,  Argentina,  the  Domini- 
can Republic— not  to  mention  events  in  Africa  and  Asia— seem 
to  strengthen  the  conviction  "that  violence  is  the  only  remedy." 
Camilo  Torres,  the  Colombian  priest  and  sociologist,  who  joined 
the  guerrillas  and  was  killed  last  year,  offers  in  his  thought  and 
life  the  most  coherent  argument  for  this  point  of  view.  As  a 
Christian  he  based  his  thought  and  action  on  the  idea  of  love 
understood  in  terms  of  the  Thomistic  assertion  that  true  faith  is 
only  "fides  caritate  formata"  (a  faith  given  effectiveness  through 
love).  In  order  to  be  true  love,  Christian  charity  must  be  effec- 
tive, and  in  order  to  be  effective  in  the  present  Colombian  situa- 
tion, it  must  produce  a  basic  transformation  of  the  structures  of 
society.  A  revolution,  defined  in  such  terms,  is  the  only  possible 
way  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  relieve  the  sick 
and  to  liberate  the  prisoners  in  the  Latin  America  of  today. 

This  conclusion  led  Camilo  Torres  to  dissent  from  the  point  of 
view  that  gives  to  the  Church  an  integrating  function  in  society. 
This  integrative  function  may  be  necessary  and  justified  in  cases 
in  which  the  institutions  must  be  supported  and  strengthened. 
But  in  Latin  America  these  institutions  must  be  challenged,  de- 
stroyed and  re-made.  In  such  a  situation  the  Church  must  act  as  a 
force  for  revolution— as  a  "dysfunction"— representing  values, 
objectives  and  norms  that  are  "subversive"  of  the  present  order. 
This  point  of  view,  his  bishop  informed  him,  is  very  dangerous, 
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contrary  to  the  position  of  the  Roman  Church  and,  most  of  all, 
unbecoming  for  a  priest  who,  as  representative  of  that  Church, 
must  abstain  from  engaging  in  politics  with  its  "debatable  issues." 
Father  Torres,  however,  felt  that  his  integrity  as  a  Christian  and 
as  a  priest  was  endangered  and  decided  to  request  his  reduction  to 
the  status  of  a  layman. 

At  this  point  Camilo  the  sociologist  took  over.  His  analysis 
indicated  that  in  places  such  as  Colombia,  where  the  dominant 
classes  lack  foresight  and  willingness  for  change,  on  one  hand,  and 
where  the  pressure  of  the  masses  is  strong,  only  a  violent  revolu- 
tion is  possible.  (While  he  did  not  renounce  the  use  of  force,  he 
admitted  that  in  other  circumstances  a  revolution  might  be 
effected  without  the  direct  application  of  violence.)  Camilo 
Torres  acted  on  the  implication  of  his  analysis  and  attempted  to 
gather  together  all  revolutionary  forces.  However,  his  efforts  were 
fruitless.  The  alliance  of  conservatives  and  liberals  in  his  country, 
in  a  pact  ensuring  the  permanence  of  the  traditional  order,  con- 
vinced him  that  there  was  no  hope  of  a  revolution  within  the 
framework  of  legal  continuity.  Thus  he  joined  the  subversive 
group  which  he  considered  to  be  the  most  effective.  A  "dupe  for 
the  Communists?"  "I'd  rather  be  that,"  he  said,  "than  a  dupe  for 
the  oligarchy." 

An  increasing  number  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  are 
becoming  convinced  of  the  basic  soundness  of  Camilo's  analysis, 
although  they  do  not  necessarily  share  his  conclusions.  They  are 
discovering,  with  the  aid  of  a  "theology  of  revolution"— articu- 
lated in  various  ways,  that  the  function  of  the  Christian  in 
present-day  Latin  America  must  be  a  subversive  one:  the  sum- 
mons of  the  gospel  is  the  demand  for  justice,  and  the  demand  for 
justice  is  spelled  out  only  in  terms  of  revolutionary  action.  Some 
Christians  (Father  J.  L.  Segundo  in  Montevideo,  for  instance) 
articulate  this  view  in  a  dialectical  way  with  the  building  up  of 
the  church  (much  in  the  way  of  the  "pastors"  noted  above). 
Protestants  concerned  with  the  renewal  of  the  church  would  fol- 
low the  same  path.  Others,  however,  contemplate  a  total   "de- 
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institutionalizing"  of  the  churches  in  order  to  permit  very  flexi- 
ble, provisional,  ad  hoc  structures,  or  a  complete  dissolution  of 
the  "gathered"  church  in  society.  The  choice  of  political  instru- 
ments for  the  revolution  varies,  running  the  gamut  from  the 
gathering  of  all  leftist  forces,  to  leftist  nationalism,  to  violent 
guerrilla  subversion  as  the  only  possible  solution.  United  in  their 
acceptance  of  the  diagnosis,  they  choose  different  concrete  courses 
of  action,  while  not  a  few  remain  at  a  purely  declarative  level. 

This  essay  has  presented  a  very  long— and  nevertheless  seri- 
ously incomplete— itinerary.  I  have  tried  to  report  rather  than  to 
convince,  although  I  am  sure  that  I  have  not  been  able  (nor  too 
seriously  concerned)  to  hide  my  sympathies.  In  conclusion,  it 
would  seem  useful  to  point  out  that  there  are  several  orders  of 
questions  for  the  churches  in  the  Latin  America  of  today:  1) 
What  is  the  relation  of  "the  task  proper  to  the  church"  to  the 
Latin  American  revolution,  however  it  may  be  conceived?  Are 
the  two  activities  to  be  totally  identified  without  remainder?  Is 
one  subservient  to  the  other?  Are  they  intrinsically  related  or 
only  instrumentally  connected?  2)  Given  the  fact  that  the 
churches  do,  actually,  have  an  effect  on  society  by  the  mere  reality 
of  their  existence,  is  it  not  necessary  for  them  to  make  an  effort  to 
determine,  so  far  as  possible,  the  nature  of  this  effect  on  the  basis 
of  their  understanding  of  their  own  nature  and  task?  If  this  effort 
is  necessary,  is  the  basic  function  of  the  churches  in  Latin 
America  one  of  integration  or  of  subversion,  of  conservation  or  of 
disruption?  3)  How  is  the  internal  life  of  the  churches  to  be 
understood  in  view  of  the  answers  given  to  the  preceding  ques- 
tions? What  do  these  answers  mean  for  institutional  structure, 
worship,  evangelistic  effort,  communal  life?  4)  What  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  churches  in  the  awakening  of  political  and 
social  vocations  and  in  the  orientation  of  those  who  receive  these 
vocations?  What  is  the  pastoral  service  that  they  must  render  to 
Christian  "politicians"— support,  a  program,  personal  direction? 

It  is  clear  that  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  as  much  socio- 
logical as  it  is  theological:  it  is  to  be  found  by  the  integration  of  a 
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particular  analysis  of  Latin  American  society  with  a  particular 
understanding  of  the  Christian  faith.  Because  this  is  so,  there  is 
not  likely  to  be  a  "Christian  answer"  to  the  revolutionary  need  in 
Latin  America.  This  fact  should  not  worry  us.  What  should  con- 
cern us,  however,  is  that  there  should  be  Christians  who,  in  the 
context  of  their  being  Christians,  members  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
would  offer  their  human  answers  to  this  need.  But  this  is,  of 
course,  already  a  particular  way  of  looking  at  things. 
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NE  of  the  more  hackneyed  words  in  the  theological  glossary 
is  the  term,  "revelation."  It  is  usually  considered  proper  and 
orthodox  to  say  that  God  has  indeed  revealed  himself  to  man,  and 
the  Bible  is  generally  considered  the  privileged  vehicle  of  this 
divine  self-manifestation.  The  establishment  of  these  premises  has 
been  like  the  opening  of  the  Klondike  territory  as  it  marks  the 
invasion  of  a  small  army  of  theologians  and  assorted  other  special- 
ists who  are  usually  eager  and  sometimes  competent.  They  "ar- 
range" the  Biblical  message,  they  separate  it  into  convenient  and 
useful  compartments,  and  they  reduce  it  to  succinct  and  under- 
standable catechism  lessons,  complete  with  discussion  questions 
suggested,  as  they  strive  to  control  and  domesticate  this  wild 
thing.  Just  when  it  seems  that  everything  is  almost  in  its  place 
and  theology  has  at  last  accomplished  its  task,  the  giant  stirs, 
pulling  up  all  the  neatly  tethered  bonds  and  provoking  a  the- 
ological "crisis."  Then  it  becomes  clear  once  again  that  God's 
revelation  is  as  maddeningly  elusive  as  it  is,  in  its  substance, 
frightfully  plain  and  certain. 

It  is  a  privilege,  I  think,  to  be  alive  at  this  moment  when  the 
giant  is  stirring  again  and  men  are  in  dismay  and  theology  is 
wonderfully  chaotic.  Not  that  we  should  dance  in  the  streets  and 
shout,  "Burn,  baby,  burn!"  For,  futile  as  it  is,  man  has  no  choice 
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but  to  begin  ever  anew  his  task  of  creating  a  theology,  trying  not 
to  forget  this  time  that  no  system  of  theology  is  meant  to  last  very 
long  and  therefore  should  not  be  mourned  too  bitterly  when  it 
departs.  Why  this  mortal  condition  of  theology?  Because  God  re- 
veals himself  only  in  history— and  history  never  stands  still  long 
enough  to  be  photographed.  It  is  as  futile,  therefore,  to  attempt  a 
permanent  system  of  theology  as  it  is  vain  to  attempt  a  final 
theory  of  history— yet  men  will  forever  make  the  attempt  to  do 
both. 

What,  then,  about  the  Bible?  It  tells  how  God  acted  in  history, 
not  as  one  proposing  a  kind  of  divine  charade  problem  which  we 
are  supposed  to  interpret  quickly  before  time  runs  out,  but  rather 
at  every  moment  of  history.  For  when  God  acts  in  history  He 
creates  a  whole  new  history;  it  is  a  new  creation;  it  is  like  pouring 
dye  into  a  stream.  It  would  be  more  accurate,  therefore,  to  de- 
scribe revelation  as  God's  continual  self-manifestation  which  oc- 
curs, not  in  the  Bible  alone,  but  at  a  meeting-point  between  the 
Biblical  event  and  the  present  propitious  moment— made  propi- 
tious by  a  personal  openness  to  the  presence  of  God.  The  Bible 
tells  us  what  God  is  doing  or,  better  still,  about  to  do,  as  much  as 
it  tells  what  He  has  already  done. 

Revelation  is  God  himself  present  in  history;  creeds  are  at- 
tempts by  our  predecessors  to  express  what  that  presence  meant  to 
them.  Such  statements  can  never  be  accepted  as  exhaustive  or 
totally  adequate  summaries  of  the  revelation  of  God.  Every  gen- 
eration must  write  its  own  version  of  the  creed  and  the  corre- 
sponding faith-challenge  of  every  generation  must  necessarily  be 
something  unique,  simply  because  there  is  something  quite 
unique  about  every  generation.  This  does  not  mean  that  God 
really  changes,  but  it  does  mean  that  he  has  chosen  to  become,  in 
some  real  way,  part  of  the  flux  of  historical  time.  Eternal  light 
that  he  is,  he  has  nonetheless  chosen  to  be  refracted  by  the  prism 
of  each  generation— to  be  "born"  again  and  again— and  each 
time  of  a  virgin.  Incarnation  means  God's  entrance,  not  only  into 
human  nature  but  also  into  human  history.  In  this  sense,  I  would 
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agree  with  those  who  say  that  God  is  "in  process,"  that  he  has 
chosen  to  become  in  some  sense  contingent  and  historical.  To  say 
less  would  be,  I  think,  to  deny  the  Incarnation.  "And  I  will  walk 
among  you,  and  will  be  your  God,  and  you  shall  be  my  people" 
(Lev.  26:12).  Surely  one  can  turn  that  classic  statement  around 
and  say:  "You  can  know  me  as  your  God  only  if  you  know  me  as 
one  who  walks  among  you."  God  reveals  himself  now  or  not  at 
all.  God  is  present  in  this  moment  of  history  or  he  is  not  present 
anywhere  in  history. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  God  is  strangely  absent.  He  is  here, 
he  is  immanent  in  our  world  and  in  our  lives;  but  he  is  also  not 
here,  he  is  transcendent.  The  late  John  Courtney  Murray,  in  his 
profound  and  provocative  series  of  essays  on  The  Problem  of 
God,  finds  this  divine  absence-in-presence  suggested  already  in  the 
name  by  which  God  identified  himself  to  Moses:  "I  am  who  I 
am."  As  Murray  notes:  "The  sense  of  the  verb  'to  be'  is  rela- 
tional, or  intersubjective.  For  the  ancient  Israelites,  as  for  all 
primitive  peoples,  existence  was  an  affair  of  community;  to  be 
was  to  be-with-the-others.  Existence  was  also  an  effective  affair;  to 
be  was  to  be-in-action.  Finally,  existence  was  of  the  phenomenal, 
not  the  essential,  order;  to  be  was  to  be-there,  concretely  and  in 
evidence."1  "I  am"  means  there:  "I  shall  henceforth  be  actively 
present  among  you;  I  have  entered  history  to  stay."  This  con- 
tinuous presence  and  self-manifestation  is  emphasized  also  by  the 
imperfect  tense  of  the  verb. 

The  relative  pronoun,  "who,"  immediately  introduces  the  nec- 
essary corrective  to  preclude  a  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  divine  presence.  "I  am  truly  present  but  only  as  who  I  am," 
that  is,  "only  in  my  transcendence"— in  history  but  not  im- 
prisoned by  history,  in  history  but  as  God  in  history.  The  final  "I 
am"  re-asserts  the  reality  of  God's  presence  in  spite  of  his  tran- 
scendence. Transcendence  is  not  to  be  used  as  an  excuse  for 
escaping  history;  it  does,  however,  establish  the  utterly  unique 
manner  of  divine  presence  in  history.  Nonetheless,  the  presence 
of  God  is  a  presence  in  transcendence,  which  is  the  same  as  say- 
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ing,  a  presence  in  absence.  Accordingly,  revelation  is  both  clear 
and  obscure  and  the  task  of  theology  is,  happily,  an  impossible 
one!  Some  exegetes  have  suggested  that  God's  answer  to  Moses  is 
in  fact  a  refusal  to  give  his  name.  Murray  correctly  notes  that  "as 
a  total  exegesis  this  will  hardly  do,  but  it  contains  a  profound 
truth.  God  does  not  disclose  his  intimate  Name,  his  proper  iden- 
tity as  God.  This  is  his  own  secret,  not  to  be  told  to  men  because 
it  could  not  possibly  be  understood  by  them.  Only  God  knows 
who  and  what  God  is."2 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  fact 
of  God's  presence  as  it  is  with  the  manner  or  mode  of  that  pres- 
ence. It  is  a  question  not  of  "whether"  but  of  "how."  There  is  in 
fact  a  kind  of  progression  here— from  obvious  presence  to  myste- 
rious presence  (or  absence)  to  perfect  presence.  God  always  is 
present  first  as  one  who  is  simply  present,  then  as  one  who  is 
somehow  absent  in  preparation  for  a  new  kind  of  presence.  After 
being  present  in  the  power  of  the  Exodus,  God  was  "absent"  in 
the  weakness  of  the  prophetic  period  and  in  the  silence  of  the 
post-exilic  era  .  .  .  preparing  Israel  for  the  new  presence  of  God 
in  Jesus.  And  in  the  life  of  Jesus  also,  God  is  present  first  in  the 
obvious  presence  of  miracles  and  eloquent  speech,  then  he  be- 
comes "absent"  in  ambiguous  actions  and  parables,  and  finally  he 
is  absent  in  the  silence  of  death  and  the  "going  away"  of  Ascen- 
sion. This  can  only  mean  that  God  is  present  so  that  he  may 
become  absent,  thereby  challenging  man  to  follow  him  to  a  new 
presence.  But  if  his  absence  is  intended  to  cause  us  to  follow  him 
it  means  that  he  is  absent,  not  far  above  us,  much  less  behind  us, 
but  directly  ahead  of  us.  We  are  in  a  perpetual  Advent;  Christ- 
mas and  Epiphany  lie  ahead  of  us  .  .  .  and  the  Parousia  is  an 
appearance  as  much  as  it  is  a  coming;  it  is  a  "catching-up"  to  the 
Lord;  it  is  discovery  of  final  presence  after  the  last  absence. 

Gabriel  Moran  says  as  much  when  he  writes:  "Christianity  does 
not  have  a  revelation  because  this  would  presuppose  that  revela- 
tion is  something  men  might  have  or  possess.  Instead,  Christianity 
would  be  a  revelation  or  at  least  a  community  of  people  becom- 
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ing  aware  of  a  God  who  is  revealing,  a  God  who  is  always  in  front 
of  man  and  inviting  him  forward. ":!  And  Harvey  Cox  is  even 
more  explicit  in  his  recent  essay  on  "Death  of  God  and  the  Fu- 
ture of  Theology": 

If  the  present  wake  is  for  the  God  who  is  (and  now  was),  this  may 
clear  the  decks  for  the  God  who  will  be.  I  cannot  say  for  sure  that  the 
opening  of  such  a  path  will  lead  anywhere,  but  the  task  of  opening  it 
would  first  require  a  thorough  reworking  of  our  major  theological 
categories.  We  would  see  Jesus,  for  example,  not  as  a  visitor  to  earth 
from  some  supraterrestrial  heaven,  but  as  the  one  in  whom  precisely 
this  two-story  dualism  is  abolished  for  good,  and  who  becomes  the 
pioneer  and  first  sign  of  the  coming  New  Age.  We  would  see  the  com- 
munity of  faith  as  those  "on  the  way"  to  this  promised  reality,  "forget- 
ting what  is  behind  and  reaching  out  for  that  which  is  ahead  (Phil. 
3,14).  .  .  .  The  doctrine  of  God  would  become  theology's  answer  to  the 
seemingly  irrefutable  fact  that  history  can  only  be  kept  open  by  "an- 
choring" that  openness  outside  history  itself,  in  this  case  not  "above" 
but  ahead.4 

Now  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  this  divine  presence-in- 
absence  is  the  presence  of  God  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  are  all  well 
acquainted  with  the  passage  in  St.  John's  Gospel  in  which  Jesus 
insists  that  it  is  good  for  him  to  go  away  since  this  is  the  condition 
for  the  coming  of  the  Paraclete,  the  Holy  Spirit. 

I  did  not  say  these  things  to  you  from  the  beginning,  because  I  was 
with  you.  But  now  I  am  going  to  him  who  sent  me;  yet  none  of  you 
asks  me,  "Where  are  you  going?"  But  because  I  have  said  these  things 
to  you,  sorrow  has  filled  your  hearts.  Nevertheless  I  tell  you  the  truth: 
it  is  to  your  advantage  that  I  go  away,  for  if  I  do  not  go  away,  the 
Paraclete  will  not  come  to  you;  but  if  I  go,  I  will  send  him  to  you 
(John  16:4b-7). 

This  "absence"  of  God  under  the  Spirit  is  something  that  is 
good  for  man  simply  because  it  challenges  him,  in  spite  of  sorrow- 
ful reluctance,  to  move  ahead  to  the  ultimate  and  far  better  pres- 
ence of  Parousia.  "Jesus  knew  that  they  wanted  to  ask  him;  so  he 
said  to  them,  'Is  this  what  you  are  asking  yourselves,  what  I  meant 
by  saying,  "A  little  while,  and  you  will  not  see  me,  and  again  a 
little  while,  and  you  will  see  me?"  Truly,  truly,  I  say  to  you,  you 
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will  weep  and  lament,  but  the  world  will  rejoice;  you  will  be 
sorrowful,  but  your  sorrow  will  turn  into  joy.'  "  (John  16:19-20). 
The  absence  must  precede  the  new  presence.  Like  Mary,  men 
would  cling  to  the  old  presence,  but  Jesus  says  to  her  and  to  all 
men:  "Do  not  hold  me,  for  I  have  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Father; 
.  .  ."  (John  20:17).  He  might  just  as  well  have  said:  "Do  not 
hold  me  or  you  will  never  see  the  Father." 

On  this  journey  in  the  mysterious  absence  of  the  palpable  God, 
the  Spirit  accompanies  us,  not  as  another  presence  of  God,  but  as 
an  indefinable  interior  conviction  that  God  is  present  just  ahead 
of  us  and  that  life  is  therefore  eminently  worthwhile,  that  human 
existence  is  laden  with  opportunity.  This  conviction  becomes  the 
well-spring  of  a  man's  very  being,  controlling  his  whole  outlook 
on  life  and  is  as  much  a  part  of  his  nature  as  is  the  spontaneous 
and  "natural"  cry  of  "Abba"  on  the  part  of  a  son  (Gal.  4:6).  And 
like  the  son's  cry  of  "Abba"  it  is  characterized  by  a  profound 
optimism— an  unconquerable  conviction  that  God  has  not  and 
cannot  abandon  his  faithful  servant.  In  fact,  it  is  only  in  the 
Spirit  that  one  can  profess  the  fact  of  God's  fidelity  to  his  faithful 
servant.  Only  in  the  Spirit  can  one  say:  "Jesus  is  Lord"  (I  Cor. 
12:3).  The  basis  for  this  implicit  confidence  in  the  Spirit's  guid- 
ance is  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  alone  knows  the  ineffable  Name  of 
God  since  the  Spirit  alone  understands  the  "deep  things"  of  God 
(I  Cor.  2:10).  For  this  reason  the  Spirit  can  also  teach  man  all 
that  he  needs  to  know  on  the  journey.  "Now  we  have  received  not 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  from  God,  that  we 
might  understand  the  gifts  bestowed  on  us  by  God"  (I  Cor. 
2:12). 

To  live  under  the  Spirit,  alert  and  sensitive  to  his  influence,  is 
to  bear  up  cheerfully  under  present  affliction  in  the  radiant  hope 
of  future  fulfillment.  Without  the  Spirit,  the  future  is  a  place 
where  death  rules  and  where  self-preservation  becomes  man's  over- 
riding concern;  but  in  the  Spirit  the  future  is  all  opportunity, 
and  death  itself  becomes  the  climax  of  opportunity,  since  it  ap- 
pears as  the  very  means  of  achieving  life,  as  the  condition  for 
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resurrection.  This  radically  new  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
life  drives  out  fear  because  all  that  can  happen  is  opportunity. 
"We  know  that  in  everything  God  works  for  good  with  those  who 
love  him  .  .  ."  (Rom.  8:28). 

Nonetheless,  it  is  not  easy  to  maintain  such  optimism.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  impossible  were  it  not  for  the  Spirit  who  "intercedes 
for  me  with  sighs  too  deep  for  words"  (Rom.  8:26).  Did  Paul 
expect  an  imminent  Parousia?  Of  course  he  did,  as  he  does  every- 
one who  lives  in  the  Spirit.  For  in  the  Spirit  God,  though  absent, 
is  present  just  ahead.  "Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always;  again  I  will 
say,  Rejoice  .  .  .  The  Lord  is  at  hand"  (Phil.  4:4). 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  illustration  of  the  meaning  of  living 
with  or  without  the  Spirit  than  the  contrasting  lives  and  fates  of 
King  David  and  King  Saul.  Saul  is  a  tragic  figure.  He  has  the 
unhappy  knack  of  turning  little  sins  into  big  sins.  Everything  he 
touches  turns  sour.  He  is  jinxed,  snakebit;  in  a  word,  he  is  a  loser! 
David  by  contrast  leads  a  charmed  life.  His  big  sins  become  occa- 
sions for  blessings,  he  can  leap  and  dance  before  the  ark  and 
nobody  but  Saul's  unhappy  daughter  is  scandalized.  He  always 
lands  on  his  feet;  he  has  the  golden  touch,  he  is  a  winner.  Is  this  a 
matter  of  luck?  The  question  is  a  vital  one.  Everyone  knows 
David-figures  and  Saul-figures  and  knows  how  much  the  course  of 
history  can  be  influenced  by  such  persons.  David  is  a  winner,  not 
because  he  is  lucky  but  because  he  has  made,  in  the  depth  of  his 
being,  the  most  fundamental  moral  decision  that  man  can  make, 
namely,  that  God  is  good,  that  history  is  therefore  opportunity 
and  that  good  things  can,  indeed  must,  happen  in  the  world  and 
to  him.  And  because  God  is  good  and  is  present  in  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  future  and  because  David  is  open  to  that  future,  since 
he  expects  good  things  to  happen  to  him,  they  do  happen.  And 
these  good  things  do  not  happen  to  Saul,  not  because  they  are  not 
there,  but  because  he  is  not  ready  for  them. 

It  is  important  to  repeat  that  this  attitude  of  hope  is  a  funda- 
mental moral  decision.  It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  temperament  or 
disposition  inherited  from  a  happy-go-lucky  grandfather!  A  David- 
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figure  looks  at  all  the  world,  including  himself,  and  believes  the 
words:  "And  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and  behold, 
it  was  very  good"  (Gen.  1:31).  Nonetheless,  when  one  speaks  of 
moral  decisions  and  the  responsibility  attached  to  them,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  speak  also  about  freedom;  the  David-figure  is  a  free  man. 
For  one  cannot  become  a  David-figure  unless  he  has  personally 
experienced  the  goodness  of  God,  a  goodness  which  is  invariably 
expressed  in  his  life  by  people  who  love  as  God  loves.  And  this  is 
possible  only  if  they  too  are  filled  with  the  Spirit  and,  being  free, 
can  therefore  afford  to  love  with  carefree  abandon.  When  Paul 
says  that  the  Christian  must  choose  between  living  according  to 
the  flesh  (i.e.,  selfishly),  or  according  to  the  Spirit  (i.e.,  un- 
selfishly), he  is  also  saying  that  the  man  who  lives  selfishly  does 
so,  in  part  at  least,  because  he  does  not  think  he  can  afford  to  do 
otherwise.  The  "works  of  the  flesh"  which  Paul  enumerates  in 
Gal.  5:19-21  are  typical  of  the  insecure  and  unfree  person,  while 
the  "works  of  the  Spirit"  in  the  succeeding  verses  are  typical  of 
the  man  who  knows  his  own  value,  who  has  been  "named,"  and 
who  can  therefore  move  out  confidently  to  become  a  loving  pres- 
ence to  others,  to  name  others,  indeed  to  co-create  the  world  with 
God! 

That  the  meaning  of  the  David-figure  cannot  be  limited  to  a 
kind  of  symbolic  representation  of  the  sanguine  or  optimistic  per- 
sonality is  demonstrated  by  the  Messianic  significance  attached  to 
the  name,  "son  of  David."  The  Messiah  is  a  son  of  David,  not  just 
because  he  was  of  Davidic  ancestry,  but  also  because  he  was  the 
David-figure  par  excellence.  This  means  above  all  else  that  he  was 
a  "man  of  the  Promise"— a  man  open  to  the  future  as  the  time  of 
God's  Gift. 

Christians  have  been  too  much  inclined  to  see  Jesus  as  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  as  if  Messianic  expectation 
stopped  with  him.  It  is  true  enough  that  Messianic  fulfillment 
must  center  in  his  person,  but  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  this  fulfill- 
ment is  still  in  large  part  a  matter  of  the  future.  Accordingly,  the 
Christian  is  not  one  who,  as  it  were,  "looks  back"  at  Jesus  and 
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tries  to  imagine  that  this  is  all  somehow  happening  still.  Rather, 
he  is  one  who  sees  in  the  fact  of  Jesus  the  possibility  of  being  a 
Jesus-figure  himself— a  man  who  holds  the  world  open  to  God,  a 
man  who  accepts  the  absence  of  God  as  the  indispensable  price 
for  being  able  to  receive  the  gift  of  God,  in  a  word,  a  man  of 
Promise. 

From  this  perspective,  maturity  in  faith  comes  to  mean  that 
one  finds  it  possible,  in  the  Spirit,  to  proclaim  the  presence  of 
God  while  he  is  absent  or,  more  accurately,  perhaps,  to  proclaim 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  before  he  arrives.  Indeed,  he  will  do  more 
than  proclaim  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  In  a  very  real  sense,  he 
will  cause  the  Lord  to  come,  not,  certainly,  by  infringing  upon 
the  sovereign  freedom  of  God,  but  by  making  a  world  that  is  able 
to  receive  the  Lord.  For  even  God  can  come  only  to  those  who 
are  open  to  him.  It  is  quite  accurate,  therefore,  to  say  that  the 
moral  challenge  of  a  Christian  today  is  quite  simply  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  world's  "openness"  to  God.  For  if  the  ab- 
sence of  God  is  necessary  to  impel  man  to  open  himself  to  full 
manhood  and  thus  to  be  ready  for  the  Coming  of  the  Lord,  then 
the  real  absence  of  God,  the  real  "death  of  God,"  is  to  have  a 
world  where  all  have  despaired  before  the  Lord  comes,  where 
men  have  refused  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  readiness  of  the 
world  for  God.  The  real  atheist,  then,  is  not  he  who  says:  "There 
is  no  God,"  but  it  is  he  who  says:  "The  Lord  will  not  come."  And 
far  from  being  the  self-confident,  adventuresome  realist,  he  turns 
out  to  be  the  one  who  dares  not  open  himself  to  the  future,  who 
dares  not  risk  the  possibility  of  disappointment,  who  is  afraid  of 
life. 

By  contrast  the  authentic  realist  is  the  man  of  the  future,  the 
prophet.  For  the  prophet  is  the  man  who  sees  the  present  in  its 
true  light  as  the  time  in  which  one  greets  the  future.  He  holds 
open  the  future  for  God;  he  is  the  man  in  whom  God  breaks 
through  to  realize  the  eschatological  moment.  Like  the  classic 
prophet,  Elijah,  and  the  final  prophet,  Jesus,  the  man  of  the 
Spirit  will  often  be  the  occasion  of  death  (the  widow's  son  dies 
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after  she  befriended  the  prophet  [1  Kings  17:17ff],  and  the  In- 
nocents are  slaughtered  [Matt.  2:16-18]),  but  in  the  end  he 
brings  life,  for  many  human  beings  must  be  cleared  away  to  open 
a  path  for  the  Lord.  Like  Elijah  and  Jesus,  he  will  be  carefree, 
even  eccentric,  as  he  plays  hide-and-seek  with  King  Ahab  (1 
Kings  18:7ff)  or  King  Herod  (Luke  13:31-33).  This  will-o'-the- 
wisp  behavior  symbolizes  the  sovereign  freedom  of  God  in  a 
world  where  sons  of  the  Pharisees  like  to  set  up  schedules  and  to 
make  elaborate  plans  and  to  close  themselves  against  the  event  of 
God. 

But  God's  gifts  come  only  in  accordance  with  his  timetable  and 
only  for  those  who,  like  Abraham,  are  ready  to  set  out  on  a  jour- 
ney. Like  Elijah  and  Jesus,  the  prophet  of  any  age  is  himself 
made  a  victim  of  the  divine  fury  that  he  invites  into  history  as  he 
flees  from  Jezebel  or  is  hung  on  a  tree.  The  man  who  hopes  too 
much  must  pay  with  his  life.  But  like  Elijah  and  Jesus  the  man  of 
the  Spirit  also  conquers  history  by  persevering  in  his  openness  to 
God's  event  as  he  is  swept  away  in  a  fiery  chariot  or  hurls  aside 
the  heavy  stone  at  the  door  of  the  tomb. 

Harvey  Cox  has  recently  noted  a  resurgence  in  Christian  think- 
ing of  "Hebrew  prophetism"  which  will,  he  thinks,  gradually  re- 
place the  venerable  Hellenist  categories  of  thought  in  which 
Christian  theology  has  for  so  long  been  expressed.5  His  comments 
deserve  careful  consideration.  For  it  has  been  many  centuries 
since  men  have  been  as  aware  as  they  are  today  that  the  revelation 
of  God  must  be  experienced  in  life  rather  than  studied  in  man- 
uals. Man's  faith  will  be  measured  by  his  ability  to  hold  himself 
open  to  the  event  of  God  in  his  time.  The  prophet  is  coming  into 
his  own  once  again,  not  as  one  who  foretells  the  future  (which 
the  prophet  never  did  very  well  anyway)  but  as  one  who,  in  the 
Spirit,  embraces  the  absence  of  a  God  whose  presence  would  keep 
man  immature  and  thus  labors  joyfully  to  move  ahead  into  the 
new  presence  of  God. 

Many  seem  to  find  it  hard  to  say,  "There  is  a  God";  perhaps  it 
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is  more   important  now  to  say  with   the  author  of  Revelation, 
"Come,  Lord  Jesus"  (22:20). 

NOTES 
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BOUT  ten  years  ago  a  lengthy  article  appeared  in  the  theo- 
logical journal,  Kerygma  and  Dogma,  on  the  theme  of  redemp- 
tive event  and  history.1  It  established  its  author,  Wolfhart 
Pannenberg,  as  a  theologian  to  be  watched.  Not  only  did  it  dis- 
play thorough  knowledge  of  the  contemporary  theological  and 
philosophical  scene  and  its  historical  background,  but  it  raked  the 
prevailing  Barthian  and  Bultmannian  theologies  with  stinging 
criticisms.  It  even  suggested  a  way  beyond  the  alternatives  they 
offered. 

Two  years  later,  Pannenberg,  in  collaboration  with  some  young- 
German  Biblical  scholars  and  church  historians,  published  a  small 
volume  entitled  Revelation  as  History.2  This  volume  heralded 
the  birth  of  a  new  theological  movement,  with  Pannenberg  as  its 
foremost  spokesman  and  systematician.  Theologians  of  all  sorts 
wrote  reviews  of  this  book,  some  of  them  taking  the  trouble  to 
produce  fairly  long  (and  unduly  acrimonious)  polemical  tracts 
against  it.  All  sides— Barthians,  Bultmannians,  Lutherans,  Re- 
formed and  Roman  Catholic— apparently  felt  that  they  were 
faced  with  a  challenge  they  could  not  ignore.  Pannenberg  was 
demanding  a  complete  rebuilding  of  Christian  theology  which 
would  be  consistent  with  the  modern  consciousness  of  history  and 
sound  historiographical  method.  He  was  insisting  that  theology 
return  from  the  detours  it  had  taken  since  the  rise  of  dialectical 
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theology  in  the  '20's  to  the  problems  Troeltsch  had  formulated 
but  had  not  solved.3 

While  his  monograph  on  Christology,  first  published  in  1964,  is 
his  most  important  work  to  date,  his  theological  program  as  a 
whole  can  be  understood  only  by  studying  the  articles  he  wrote 
between  1959  and  1965.  These  have  now  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title,  Fundamental  Questions  of  Systematic 
Theology.41  Since  this  essay  concerns  Pannenberg's  theological 
program  and  not  his  treatment  of  a  particular  doctrinal  locus,  it 
will  deal  chiefly  with  the  material  in  the  articles. 

I 
LEAVES  THAT  WERE  GREEN  TURNED  TO  BROWN 

Pannenberg's  program  developed  around  what  might  be  called 
"unsatisfactorily  settled"  theological  questions,  that  is,  questions 
the  major  schools  of  theology  thought  they  had  adequately  an- 
swered despite  persistent  difficulties  in  their  solutions.  One  such 
question  concerned  the  relation  of  theology  to  historical  study  of 
the  events  underlying  the  Biblical  record.5  Another  was  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  ancient  views  of  the 
world  in  relation  to  which  the  original  meaning  of  the  Biblical 
texts  is  to  be  found,  and  the  experience  and  world-view  of  con- 
temporary man  which  forms  the  context  in  relation  to  which  he 
perceives  the  meaning  of  anything  that  can  be  meaningful  to 
him.  Without  a  solution  to  this  second  problem  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  contemporary  man  to  receive  from  Scripture  some- 
thing of  decisive  importance  for  understanding  himself  or  his 
world  or  the  transcendent  ground  of  both.6 

The  former  problem  had  been  "answered"  by  many,  following 
the  lead  of  Martin  Kaehler,  with  the  rather  incongruous  asser- 
tions  that  although  the  Gospel  proclaimed  by  the  New  Testament 
writers  and  the  Christian  church  is  assuredly  grounded  in  histori- 
cal events,  no  historical  events— not  even  those  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
about  which  historical  science  is  relatively  certain— can  provide  a 
basis  for  faith.7  The  positions  of  Barth  and  Bultmann  both  agree 
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with  this  answer.8  But  even  the  formulations  of  Althaus  and 
Kinder  which  try  to  retain  historical  events  as  necessary  condi- 
tions for  faith  disclaim  that  the  revelatory  or  saving  content  of 
the  saving  events  is  present  in  these  events  as  such.  According  to 
them  this  content  is  present  only  the  the  "eye  of  faith"  and  is 
inaccessible  to  rational  investigation  of  the  event.9  The  result  of 
such  "answers,"  as  far  as  Pannenberg  is  concerned,  is  that  theol- 
ogy  has  gained  refuge  against  the  storms  of  historical  criticism  at 
the  price  of  making  faith  its  own  ground  and  thereby  exposing 
itself  to  the  suspicion  that  it  rests  on  sheer  willfulness  or  illu- 
sion.10 

The  latter  problem,  usually  referred  to  as  the  problem  of 
hermeneutics,  is  closely  related  to  the  problem  of  ascertaining  the 
events  behind  the  Biblical  texts.  Historical  study  of  the  Bible  has 
made  us  aware  of  the  "deep  gulf  between  the  New  Testament 
world  of  thought  and  that  of  our  own  time."11  Consequently,  says 
Pannenberg,  "we  .  .  .  cannot  overlook  the  historical  distance  be- 
tween every  possible  theology  today  and  the  early  Christian 
period."12  Luther  (and,  we  might  add,  pre-Enlightenment  theo- 
logians generally)  could  naively  identify  his  own  doctrine  with 
the  literal  sense  of  Scripture.13  Today,  however,  we  know  that 
even  these  older  theologians  were  deeply  influenced  by  tradition, 
their  own  subjective  problems,  and  the  political  and  social  up- 
heavals of  their  age.  Their  theological  achievement  is  to  be  found 
in  their  creative  reinterpretation  of  the  Christian  message  in  rela- 
tion to  the  problems  of  their  own  time,  and  not  in  any  merely 
"external  repristination  of  the  language  or  the  thoughts  of  bibli- 
cal writings."14  Thus,  Pannenberg,  as  much  as  Tillich  and  Bult- 
mann,  rejects  Biblicism  and  neo-Reformation  theologies  and  is 
fully  committed  to  the  task  of  reinterpreting  the  Christian  faith 
in  relation  to  contemporary  modes  of  thought.  For  only  by  means 
of  such  a  creative  reinterpretation  can  an  understanding  of  the 
Christian  faith  occur  today. 

The  discipline  of  hermeneutics  tries  to  explain  how  such  un- 
derstanding can  occur.   It  tries  to  show  how  there  can  be  "an 
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enlargement  of  the  intellectual  horizon  of  the  interpreter  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  can  also  encompass  the  horizon  of  the  text  to  be 
interpreted."15  The  most  acute  difficulty  facing  this  undertaking 
is  to  show  how  such  a  "fusion  of  horizons"  (H.-G.  Gadamer)  can 
be  accomplished  without  effacing  the  difference  between  the  his- 
torical particularity  of  the  early  Christian  proclamation  and  that 
of  modern  thought.  Pannenberg  thinks  that  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  despite  the  efforts  of  Bultmann  and  his  followers,  is  "an 
entirely  open  question  for  contemporary  theology."16  Bultmann's 
"existential  interpretation"  of  the  New  Testament  is  judged 
inadequate  because,  in  reductionistic  fashion,  it  precludes  from 
relevance  to  contemporary  understanding  anything  other  than 
expressions  of  man's  possibilities.17  Thus,  it  eliminates  the  "uni- 
versal-historical horizon"  of  the  apocalyptic  frame  of  reference 
which  is  everywhere  presupposed  in  the  New  Testament  writ- 
ings.18 

The  only  way  Pannenberg  can  see  which  would  avoid  this  or  a 
similar  reductionism  is  to  develop  a  concept  of  "universal  his- 
tory" in  which  the  historical  connections  between  past  and  pres- 
ent would  be  seen  as  part  of  the  total  historical  process  and  their 
meaning  would  consist  in  their  individual  contributions  to  the 
goal  of  that  process.19  Only  such  a  concept  can  provide  an  over- 
arching horizon  in  which  the  particularity  of  both  past  event  and 
present  situation  can  be  preserved  in  all  their  differences  while  at 
the  same  time  enabling  the  significance  of  both  to  be  understood 
by  virtue  of  their  common  frame  of  reference. 

The  development  of  a  theological  concept  of  universal  history, 
then,  may  be  taken  as  the  most  urgent  task  to  which  Pannenberg 
has  called  theology.  He  does  so  well  aware  of  the  failures  of  previ- 
ous speculative  philosophies  of  world  history,  such  as  Hegel's.  He 
thinks  he  has  both  the  theological  warrant  for  this  effort  and  the 
corrective  for  Hegel's  shortcomings  in  the  fact  that  the  end  of 
history  has  been  revealed  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  albeit  in  a 
provisional  and  mysterious  form.20  In  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
according  to  Pannenberg,  the  future  God  had  purposed  for  his 
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creation  and  thus,  also,  for  himself,  viz.,  the  revelation  of  himself 
to  all  men  as  their  omnipotent,  freely  loving  Father,  was  actually 
achieved  in  history.21  Thus,  it  is  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  seen 
against  the  background  of  the  universal  aim  of  God's  dealings 
with  Israel  culminating  in  the  advent  of  Jesus,  that  forms  the  core 
of  Pannenberg's  concept  of  universal  history. 

It  will  be  impossible  in  this  paper  to  discuss  or  even  outline 
Pannenberg's  detailed  treatment  of  the  Biblical  traditions  and  the 
events  behind  them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  has  thoroughly  mas- 
tered the  voluminous  and  highly  technical  literature  of  modern 
Old  and  New  Testament  research.  Nor  will  it  be  possible  here  to 
develop  in  detail  Pannenberg's  conception  of  universal  history. 
He  has  not  yet  dealt  in  any  detailed  way  with  the  course  of  his- 
tory beyond  the  Biblical  times.  Most  of  his  attention  so  far  has 
been  devoted  to  the  theoretical  bases  for  such  a  project.  These 
may  be  stated  as  follows:  1)  that  the  unity  of  history,  upon  which 
the  meaningfulness  of  historical  events  depends,  can  be  found 
only  in  the  God  of  the  Bible;  and  2)  that  this  God  has  revealed 
himself  in  the  destiny  of  Jesus  in  a  way  which,  in  principle,  makes 
it  possible  for  all  men  to  know  him.  The  reminder  of  this  study 
will  be  devoted  to  an  examination  of  these  two  doctrines. 

II 
CAN  HISTORY  BE  WORTHWHILE? 

Pannenberg  employs  a  concept  of  history  that  has  become  more 
or  less  standard  since  the  work  of  Troeltsch.  "History"  means  a 
continuum  of  interrelated  though  unique  and  unrepeatable 
events.22  There  are  casual  connections  between  events,  but  there 
is  also  an  element  of  contingency  involved  in  the  emergence  of 
each  event  from  its  antecedents.  This  is  one  reason  for  the  novelty 
or  irreducible  individuality  of  each  event.23  The  emergence  of 
continually  new  states  of  affairs  in  history  makes  it  irreversible, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  return  to  an  antecedent  state  once  a 
radically  new  factor  has  been  introduced  into  the  historical  proc- 
ess. This  means  that  history  is  essentially  linear,  constantly  run- 
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ning  from  the  past  through  the  ever-new  present  to  the  always 
unpredictable  future.  It  is  neither  a  cyclical  process  in  which 
states  eternally  recur,  nor  a  teleological  process  in  which  future 
events  only  unfold  the  potentialities  of  the  past  according  to  nat- 
ural necessities  so  that  nothing  radically  new  ever  emerges.24 

Pannenberg  realizes  that  this  general  characterization  of  history 
is  applicable  to  natural  phenomena  as  well  as  to  human  interac- 
tions. Thus,  he  calls  for  the  development  of  a  historical  view  of 
all  reality.  In  this  respect  there  is  some  affinity  between  his  theo- 
logical program  and  so-called  "process  theology."  Nevertheless, 
most  of  his  discussions  of  history  pertain  to  human  interactions  or 
to  relations  between  God  and  man  where  the  elements  of  con- 
tingency and  creative  novelty  are  traced  to  the  personal,  self- 
transcending  character  of  the  agents.  This  concentration  upon 
human  history  must  be  taken  as  a  working  limitation,  however, 
and  not  as  a  commitment  to  an  ontological  dichotomy  between 
history  and  nature  such  as  was  developed  by  Kant  and  can  be 
found  even  today  in,  e.g.,  Bultmann's  thought. 

Temporal  distance  and  the  irreducible  individuality  of  histori- 
cal events  create  serious  difficulties  for  anyone  desiring  knowledge 
of  a  past  event.  Theologians  have  often  argued  that  historical 
knowledge  is  too  uncertain  to  provide  anything  to  which  faith 
might  attach  itself.  Pannenberg  rejects  such  skepticism.  He  cites 
with  approval  the  statement  of  Otto  Kirn  (apparently  originally 
aimed  at  Wilhelm  Herrmann)  that  "a  historical  conclusion  can 
be  regarded  as  certain  when,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  not  re- 
moved from  all  possibility  of  attack,  it  is  in  agreement  with  all 
the  known  facts."25  His  own  treatment  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
provides  probably  the  best  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  he 
thinks  it  is  possible  to  reach  a  rationally  compelling  conclusion 
about  a  historical  event. 

Pannenberg,  relying  on  the  work  of  New  Testament  scholars, 
first  works  over  the  raw  evidence  (the  New  Testament  texts) 
using  the  tools  of  philology,  textual  criticism  and  form  criticism. 
The  result  of  this  analysis  is  that  two  main  traditions  about  the 
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resurrection  are  isolated,  one  dealing  with  the  appearances  of  the 
risen  Jesus,  the  other  comprising  a  set  of  narratives  concerning 
the  empty  tomb.  The  problem  for  the  historian  is  now  to  explain 
the  existence  of  these  two  traditions. 

Attempts  to  explain  the  appearance  stories  on  the  basis  of  some 
kind  of  "subjective  visions"  experienced  by  Jesus'  disciples  after 
his  death  are  rigorously  examined  and  rejected.26  The  stock  objec- 
tions to  the  historicity  of  the  empty  tomb  are  set  aside,  with  the 
help  of  the  work  of  Hans  von  Campenhausen.27  Finally,  the  al- 
leged impossibility  of  the  resurrection  of  a  dead  man  is  also  con- 
sidered, modern  scientific  knowledge  being  shown  to  be  incapable 
of  settling  this  question.28  Not  only  does  science  know  nothing 
about  the  effect  upon  a  dead  body  of  a  new  creative  act  of  God 
such  as  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  supposed  to  have  been  (note 
that  Pannenberg  rejects  the  idea  of  a  mere  resuscitation  of  Jesus  to 
the  same  sort  of  bodily  life  he  possessed  before  death),  but  it  is  in 
principle  incapable  of  deciding  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of 
individual  events.  Since  every  event  is  contingent  in  some  respect, 
no  general  laws  can  exhaustively  account  for  any  individual 
event. 2!l 

In  another  place,  where  he  was  explicitly  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  historical  knowledge,  he  made  a  similar  observation. 
The  individuality  of  historical  events,  he  observed,  makes  it  im- 
possible for  any  two  events  to  be  exactly  the  same  in  every  re- 
spect. Therefore,  interpretation  of  an  event  must  employ  analo- 
gies between  the  event  in  question  and  other  events  better  known 
to  us.  He  contends  that  such  analogies  serve  more  to  isolate  the 
unique  features  of  an  event  than  to  identify  it  as  a  "type"  or  an 
instance  of  a  general  law.  Thus,  it  would  be  a  logical  mistake  to 
conclude  from  general  "laws"  formulated  in  the  light  of  similari- 
ties between  events  to  the  impossibility  of  events  not  subsumable 
under  such  laws.30 

Pannenberg  therefore  concludes  that  there  is  nothing  impossi- 
ble in  principle  about  the  resurrection  of  someone  from  the  dead. 
No  historian  has  a  right  to  neglect  the  possibility  that  Jesus  may 
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actually  have  risen  from  the  dead.  In  fact,  in  the  light  of  the 
failure  of  subjective  vision  theories  and  attempts  to  discredit  the 
historicity  of  the  empty  tomb,  Pannenberg  thinks  that  the  rise  of 
the  resurrection  traditions  found  in  the  New  Testament  is  more 
plausibly  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  Jesus  rose  from  the 
dead  than  on  any  other  hypothesis  proposed  so  far.  Therefore,  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  may  be  considered  "historically  certain,"  i.e., 
the  most  rational  account  of  the  available  evidence  and,  there- 
fore, something  every  competent  historian  should  accept.31 

Continuing  difficulties  in  explaining  the  relation  of  the  two 
major  resurrection  traditions  to  each  other  are  acknowledged  by 
Pannenberg.32  Indeed,  he  is  willing  to  admit  that  we  really  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  an  event  the  resurrection  was!  The  very  term 
for  "resurrection"  in  Greek  interprets  the  event  as  something 
analogous  to  awakening  from  sleep.  It  leaves  unspecified,  how- 
ever, the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  vivification  of  a  dead 
man.33  In  Pannenbergfs  mind,  however,  these  difficulties  in  no 
way  undermine  the  historical  certainty  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus. 

So  far  we  have  been  concerned  with  Pannenberg's  view  of  the 
bare  facticity  of  the  resurrection,  not  his  understanding  of  its 
meaning.  He  would  be  misunderstood,  however,  if  he  were  inter- 
preted as  separating  fact  and  meaning,  as  if  historical  events  were 
first  brute  facts  whose  meaning  was  attained  only  through  later 
interpretation.  Pannenberg  rejects  this  sort  of  separation  of  fact 
and  meaning.34  He  holds  that  events  have  their  meaning  "in 
themselves."35  Events  are  not  isolated  occurrences,  however,  but 
moments  within  the  life  and  tradition  of  a  community.  Their 
meaning,  then,  is  constituted  first  of  all  by  their  bearing  on  the 
destiny  and  on-going  tradition  of  a  community.  Their  relation  to 
universal  history  is  also  constitutive  of  their  meaning,  but  this 
relation  can  only  be  considered  after  the  relation  of  an  event  to 
its  proximate  context  is  considered.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Jesus' 
resurrection,  its  intrinsic  meaning  must  be  found  in  its  relation  to 
the  life  and  preaching  of  Jesus  and  in  the  relation  of  these  to  the 
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history  and  traditions  of  the  Jewish  people.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is 
not  the  sheer  miraculousness  of  the  resurrection  that  concerns 
Pannenberg.  The  facticity  of  this  or  of  any  other  Biblical  event  is 
not  important  for  its  own  sake  as  it  might  have  been  for  the  older 
apologetics  which  appealed  to  miracle  and  literal  fulfillment  of 
predictive  prophecy  as  direct  evidence  of  supernatural  activity. 
Pannenberg's  concern  is  rather  to  link  the  meaning  of  an  event 
with  its  real  cosmic  form,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  assigned  to 
an  event  only  by  virtue  of  a  relation  of  the  interpreter  to  the 
event,  or  located  only  in  some  novel  development  in  the  realm  of 
language.36 

Applying  these  ideas  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  Pannenberg 
calls  particular  attention  to  the  Jewish  apocalyptic  tradition 
which  formed  the  original  context  of  Jesus'  preaching  and  in 
relation  to  which  the  disciples  would  have  interpreted  his  resur- 
rection. Several  features  of  this  tradition  are  given  special  empha- 
sis, particularly  the  expectation  of  a  general  resurrection  of  the 
dead  accompanying  the  end  of  the  age,  and  the  idea  that  the  God 
of  Israel  would  reveal  himself  directly  to  all  men  and  thereby 
become  the  God  of  all  people,  fulfilling  his  promises  to  Israel  and 
the  purpose  of  creation.37  Against  this  background  an  event  such 
as  the  resurrection  could  only  have  been  interpreted  by  the  disci- 
ples as  an  eschatological  event,  Pannenberg  argues.  While  Jewish 
expectation  was  for  a  general  resurrection,  not  the  resurrection  of 
one  man,  even  the  resurrection  of  this  one  man  still  would  have 
meant,  for  Jews  of  Jesus'  time,  that  the  eschaton  had  come  in 
some  form  and  that  the  other  eschatological  events  would  shortly 
come  to  pass.  Moreover,  since  this  man  had  made  claims  of  au- 
thority equal  to  God  which  had  led  to  the  charge  of  blasphemy 
being  levelled  against  him  and  ultimately  to  his  crucifixion,  his 
resurrection  could  only  have  meant  a  divine  vindication  of  his 
claims  and  his  message.  The  conclusion  that  the  eschatological 
disclosure  of  God  had  been  given  in  this  man's  message  and  deeds 
would  naturally  follow  from  this.  Finally,  the  implication  that 
the  time  was  at  hand  for  the  gathering  of  all  men  into  the  com- 
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munity  of  God's  people  would  naturally  have  led  to  missionary 
activity  among  the  Gentiles,  as  it  did  very  soon  in  the  primitive 
Christian  church.  Thus,  the  original  meaning  of  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  was  that  the  eschatological  goal  of  history  had  arrived  in 
a  provisional  but  real  form.  God  had  given  the  ultimate  disclo- 
sure of  deity  in  a  way  that  was  in  principle  open  to  all  men. 

As  an  argument  to  establish  what  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
would  have  meant  to  the  first  disciples,  Pannenberg's  reasoning 
has  some  plausibility  (although  it  seems  to  assume  more  knowl- 
edge of  the  psychology  of  the  first  disciples  than  historical  science 
warrants).  Even  so,  the  problem  still  remains  as  to  why  anyone 
today  should  accept  the  disciples'  interpretation  of  the  meaning 
of  Jesus'  resurrection.  The  apocalyptic  tradition  is  simply  not  a 
part  of  the  consciousness  of  contemporary  men.  Pannenberg 
knows  this.38  Indeed,  he  points  out  that  the  apocalyptic  frame- 
work was  lacking  already  among  the  Greeks  to  whom  the  early 
Christians  proclaimed  the  Gospel.  The  only  way  the  Christian 
message  could  have  been  meaningful  to  them  was  that  it  be 
shown  to  answer  their  deepest  longings.  In  the  case  of  the  Greeks, 
this  meant  showing  that  their  quest  for  "the  true  form  of  deity" 
and  for  life  beyond  death  was  satisfied  through  the  revelation  of 
God  in  the  history  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.39  The  same  must  be 
done  for  men  today  if  they  are  to  accept  the  Gospel  without 
committing  a  dehumanizing  sacrifice  of  their  intellect  and  of 
their  concern  for  truth.  Thus,  Pannenberg  tries  to  show  that  it  is 
not  contrary  to  a  rational  interpretation  of  history  to  view  events 
as  acts  of  God  or  as  revelatory  of  God,  and  that  the  apocalyptic 
hope  for  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  corresponds  to  a  natural  long- 
ing of  all  men. 

The  second  point  can  be  treated  first  since  it  can  be  dealt  with 
in  much  briefer  scope.  Pannenberg's  argument  is  based  chiefly  on 
his  analysis  of  the  modern  anthropological  concept  of  "man's 
openness  to  the  world"  (Weltoffenheit).i0  Just  as  man's  being 
compels  him  to  seek  his  true  destiny  beyond  every  present  state  of 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  in  relation  to  something  transcending  himself 
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and  the  world,  so  he  is  also  compelled  to  hope  for  a  life  beyond 
death.41  Pannenberg  asserts  that  among  the  various  conceptions  of 
such  a  life  that  have  arisen  in  human  history  none  more  satisfac- 
torily corresponds  to  our  knowledge  of  man  than  the  Biblical 
hope  for  resurrection  from  the  dead.  Modern  concepts  of  the 
unity  of  man's  being  have  rendered  untenable  any  idea  of  im- 
mortality that  depends  on  the  idea  of  a  soul  capable  of  existing 
independently  of  the  body.  Life  after  death  can  be  conceived 
today  only  as  "another  mode  of  existence  of  the  whole  man."42 
The  imaoe  of  resurrection  meets  this  condition.  Moreover,  this 
image  acknowledges,  more  than  does  any  notion  of  immortality, 
the  reality  of  death  as  an  end  of  all  man's  possibilities  of  being 
present  in  the  world.  Finally,  the  idea  of  resurrection  in  the 
apocalyptic  tradition  and  in  Christian  eschatology  is  coupled  with 
the  idea  of  a  concommitant  new  creation  of  the  whole  world. 
This  view  fits  the  demands  of  our  modern  understanding  of  man 
as  essentially  related  to  a  world.  Thus,  despite  the  highly  sym- 
bolic character  of  the  idea  of  resurrection  from  the  dead,  this 
concept  appears  to  be  more  consistent  with  the  modern  under- 
standing of  man  and,  thus,  more  rational,  than  any  other  concep- 
tion of  life  beyond  death. 4:1  No  sacrificium  intellectus  is  required 
in  accepting  it  even  on  the  part  of  men  not  steeped  in  Jewish 
apocalyptic  ideas.  Hence,  there  is  nothing  in  principle  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  universal  acknowledgment  of  Jesus'  resurrec- 
tion as  an  anticipatory  realization  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  all 
men  and  thus,  also,  of  the  ultimate  goal  of  history. 

Ill 
GOD-TALK  WITHOUT  "FAKIN'  IT" 

The  idea  of  resurrection  can  be  entertained  as  a  rational  con- 
cept only  if  it  is  rational  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  God  and  to 
interpret  historical  events  as,  in  some  sense,  his  deeds.  Pannen- 
berg, therefore,  tries  to  prove  that  the  idea  of  history  both  origi- 
nated in  dependence  upon  belief  in  God  and  is  also  essentially 
inseparable  from  such  belief.   He  then  tries  to  prove  that  the 
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quest  for  God  is  inherent  in  man's  being  so  that  man  cannot  fulfil 
himself  without  that  quest  being  satisfied.  Taken  together,  these 
two  arguments  are  used  by  Pannenberg  in  his  attempt  to  show 
that  a  theonomous  view  of  history  is  a  rational  option  for  modern 
man. 

That  the  idea  of  history  originated  among  the  ancient  Hebrews 
is  more  or  less  commonly  accepted  today.44  Differences  in  detail 
concerning  the  precise  reasons  for  this  development  or  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  contributions  of  the  Greek  historians  are  rela- 
tively unimportant.  Pannenberg  wants  to  go  beyond  this  consen- 
sus concerning  the  genesis  of  the  idea  of  history  to  argue  that  the 
ability  to  experience  reality  as  history  is  dependent  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  God  as  the  bearer  of  history,  who  is  creatively  fulfill- 
ing his  promised  future  goal  of  history  in  the  course  of  temporal 
events.45 

Pannenberg  contends  that  without  a  concept  of  history  as 
rooted  in  the  freedom  and  faithfulness  of  God,  history  dissolves 
into  a  multiplicity  of  perspectives  on  the  past.46  There  is  nothing 
to  unify  the  tide  of  contingent  events  so  that  they  appear  as  a 
meaningful  sequence  directed  toward  a  goal.  Events  become,  in- 
stead, a  meaningless  sea  of  constant  change:  a  flux,  not  history. 
Far  from  being  the  opportunity  for  the  maximum  expression  of 
the  "historicness"  of  man,  as  Dilthey  thought,  the  severance  of 
man's  historicness  from  world  history  (world  events  no  longer 
appearing  as  history  in  the  situation  just  described)  calls  into 
question  the  historic  character  of  any  reality,  including  man. 
Modern  secular  attempts  to  understand  history  as  grounded  in 
man's  being  actually  sow  the  seeds  of  the  loss  of  the  experience  of 
history  and  of  the  understanding  of  the  historicness  of  man's 
being.47  Rather  than  capitulate  to  such  efforts,  as  modern  theolo- 
gians have  done  en  masse,  Pannenberg  insists  that  the  only  ra- 
tional course  is  to  attempt  to  understand  history  as  grounded  in 
the  freedom  and  faithfulness  of  God. 

If  history  is  to  be  interpreted  theonomously,  however,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  interpreter  to  have  some  idea  of  God  and  some 
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conception  of  how  he  is  revealed  in  historical  events.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  doctrine  of  revelation  and  a  doctrine  of  God, 
however,  belongs  to  the  task  of  systematic  theology.  Pannenberg 
is  too  much  aware  of  the  challenge  of  modern  atheism  from 
Fichte  through  Sartre  to  proceed  with  his  theologizing  without 
first  showing  that  this  is  an  attempt  to  deal  with  a  genuine  ques- 
tion in  which  every  man  is  involved,  even  those  who  reject 
theology. 

The  starting  point  of  his  counter-attack  against  atheistic  criti- 
cisms of  theology  is  the  usual  one:  man's  power  of  self-transcend- 
ence, also  referred  to  as  man's  "openness  to  the  world"  or  his 
"questionability."48  All  of  these  terms  try  to  point  to  man's  abil- 
ity to  question  everything  given  and,  in  imagination  and  deed,  to 
press  beyond  the  limits  of  the  given  to  create  new  states  of  affairs 
which  in  turn  become  the  basis  of  still  further  questions  and 
creative  thoughts  and  acts.  Pannenberg  singles  out  what  he  calls 
"the  phenomenon  of  inquiry,"  which  he  sees  as  "an  excellent 
example  of  the  structure  of  human  existence,"  and  tries  to  show 
that  the  question  man  must  constantly  ask  concerning  his  own 
being  is  dependent  upon  "the  reality  which  supports  both  himself 
and  his  world."49  This  is  the  crux  of  Pannenberg's  attempt  to 
turn  the  tables  on  the  secular  thinkers  with  whom  he  is  in  dia- 
logue on  this  point. 

All  of  these  thinkers  try  to  maintain  that  the  basis  for  man's 
self-transcending  creativity  is  simply  man  himself.  They  reject  the 
idea  of  God  as  either  an  impossible  concept,  containing  a  self- 
contradiction  (Sartre),  or  "a  hypostatized  ideal  of  the  essence  of 
man  which  has  not  yet  become  real"  (Bloch),  or  a  product  of 
man's  imagination,  seeking  to  represent  to  itself  the  ground  of  his 
endless  striving  for  something  beyond  all  the  specific  satisfactions 
the  world  can  provide  for  his  desires  (Gehlen.)  Against  Sartre, 
Pannenberg  replies  that  far  from  being  a  self-contradictory  con- 
cept, the  possibility  of  a  coincidence  of  the  "in-itself"  and  the  "for- 
itself"  ("God"  meaning  just  this  coincidence,  in  Sartre's  lan- 
guage)  is,   according  to  Sartre's  own  account,   the  basis   of  the 
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phenomenon  of  man's  consciousness  of  his  lack  of  this  coincidence 
in  himself.50  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  deny  this  possibility  as  it 
would  be  to  deny  the  phenomenon.  Against  Bloch,  he  argues  that 
Bloch's  own  conception  of  the  classless  social  Utopia  of  the  future 
—his  surrogate  for  the  concept  of  the  Kingdom  of  God— would 
itself  be  no  more  than  a  projection  of  the  wishes  of  men  of  the 
present  age  and  not  something  ontologically  above  and  beyond 
the  horizon  of  present  perspectives  unless  it  is  ontologically 
grounded  in  something  beyond  man,  such  as  the  Christian  con- 
ception of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  God's  own  reign.51  Finally, 
against  Gehlen,  he  tries  to  show  that  man's  desires  or  longings 
always  refer  to  something,  even  when  the  object  of  a  longing  is 
something  indefinite,  beyond  any  entity  or  state  of  affairs  in  the 
world.  The  actuality  of  such  a  world-transcending  longing  in  man 
presupposes  that  man  is  related  to  something  beyond  himself  and 
the  world,  Pannenberg  contends.  Attempts  to  represent  this 
transcendent  ground,  then,  cannot  be  regarded  as  merely  fantastic 
representations  referring  to  nothing  real.  They  must  rather  be 
taken  as  evidence  that  man  is  aware  of  a  transcendent  ground  of 
his  being  which  supports  him  in  his  every  breath,  even  if  he  does 
not  know  what  to  call  this  ground.52 

None  of  these  arguments  prove  the  existence  of  God,  of  course. 
They  do  not  even  prove  that  a  theistic  answer  to  the  question 
about  the  ground  of  all  being  is  the  most  adequate  one.  All  they 
establish,  in  Pannenberg's  mind,  is  that  the  question  about  the 
transcendent  ground  of  all  being  is  genuine  and  inescapable  for 
anyone  who  thinks  deeply  and  clearly  about  human  existence.53 
Having  established  this  much,  however,  Pannenberg  pushes 
ahead  to  show  that  this  question  is  actually  a  question  about  God 
and  is  most  adequately  answered  by  a  Biblical,  personalistic  con- 
ception of  God. 

With  Tillich,  he  rejects  the  traditional  arguments  for  the  exist- 
ence of  God  as  proofs,  and  regards  them  as  no  more  than  formu- 
lations of  man's  yearning  to  reach  out  beyond  his  finitude  to  the 
infinite  ground  of  everything  finite.54  Genuine  answers  to  man's 
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question  about  this  ground  are  not  the  products  of  mere  reason- 
ing for  Pannenberg.  Rather,  they  arise  out  of  a  special  kind  of 
experience.  Pannenberg's  account  of  this  kind  of  experience  is 
very  sketchy.  He  tells  us  only  that  it  involves  perception  of  "a 
non-objective  depth  of  reality,"  "the  power  beyond  all  reality," 
which  "shines  through  those  events  in  particular  which  disclose  a 
wide  range  of  experiences  in  their  context  and  in  their  totality."55 
This  sounds  very  much  like  William  Christian's  account  of  how 
"suggestions"  of  answers  to  man's  basic  religious  questions  arise.56 
Pannenberg,  like  Christian,  believes  that  all  religions  stem  from 
experiences  of  this  sort  and  that  their  various  doctrines  of  God 
are  subsequent  attempts  to  formulate  the  character  of  the  power 
disclosed  in  such  experiences. 

The  perspectival  character  of  all  of  these  doctrines  renders 
them  subject  to  constant  critical  revision  in  the  light  of  new  ex- 
periences. For  all  his  apparent  rationalism,  Pannenberg  is  acutely 
aware  of  the  insuperable  barriers  to  rational  demonstration  which 
face  theology.  The  events  in  which  God  is  revealed  offer  only 
indirect  and  partial  disclosures  of  his  essence  since  he  is  not 
identical  with  the  directly  observable  features  of  the  event.57  The 
full  disclosure  of  God  can  come  only  at  the  end  of  history.  Even 
the  fact  that  this  eschatological  revelation  of  God  has  already 
been  given  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  does  not  remove  this  bar- 
rier since  it  was  given  in  a  "proleptic"  form,  i.e.,  a  provisional 
mode  of  appearance  which  does  not  transparently  disclose  the 
eschatological  content  it  bears.58  Thus,  even  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  God  is  subject  to  constant  reformulation  even  though  the 
content  it  tries  to  formulate  is  an  unsurpassable  disclosure  of 
God.59  Indeed,  Pannenberg  has  tried  to  show  that  the  task  of 
overcoming  the  bias  in  favor  of  a  static  view  of  reality  in  tradi- 
tional Christian  theology,  and  of  breaking  through  to  an  under- 
standing of  God  as  a  historical  being  is  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  of  contemporary  theology.60 

Contributing  to  this  task,  but  also  bearing  on  the  question  of 
the  character  of  the  ground  of  being  for  which  man  searches, 
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Pannenberg  has  tried  earnestly  to  establish  that  God  must  be 
understood  as  a  personal  being.  His  case  unfolds  in  three  steps. 
First,  he  observes  that  most  religions  affirm  the  personal  nature  of 
the  power  that  sustains  all  reality.61  Secondly,  he  refutes  the  wide- 
spread notion  that  the  concept  of  God  as  a  person  is  an  anthro- 
pomorphism, a  transference  to  the  ground  of  being,  whose  true 
nature  is  unknown,  of  a  characteristic  belonging  originally  and 
properly  to  man.  Pannenberg  believes  that  the  reverse  is  true:  the 
idea  of  man  as  a  person  is  a  transference  to  man  of  a  characteristic 
originally  encountered  in  man's  experience  of  God.62  Phenomen- 
ological  study  of  non-Christian  religions  would  be  necessary  to 
establish  this  point  as  universally  valid.  However,  Pannenberg  is 
able  to  make  a  fair  case  for  the  point  that  the  idea  of  personality 
in  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition  stems  from  the  Hebrew  experi- 
ence of  God  as  a  mysterious,  unapproachable  power  who  made 
concrete  demands  upon  man.63  Finally,  he  appeals  to  the  tend- 
ency among  children  and  primitive  peoples  to  personify  things 
which  reflective,  Western-educated  adults  regard  as  impersonal,  as 
evidencing  a  more  authentic  account  of  immediate  experience 
than  the  dichotomized  consciousness  that  calls  such  accounts  "per- 
sonifications" or  "hypostatizations."64 

By  making  unapproachability  and  the  power  to  issue  concrete 
demands  the  essential  characteristics  of  personality,  Pannenberg 
thinks  he  has  overcome  the  criticism,  first  made  by  Fichte,  that 
the  idea  of  an  infinite  person  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  since  the 
idea  of  person  entails  the  idea  of  finitude.  Here,  Pannenberg 
seems  to  be  mistaken.  The  modern  concept  of  person  includes 
consciousness  as  an  essential  element.  The  intentional  nature  of 
consciousness,  however,  makes  it  essentially  dependent  upon  ob- 
jects outside  itself  for  its  content.  Hence,  conscious  being  is  al- 
ways finite  in  some  respect.  As  soon  as  Pannenberg  ascribes  con- 
sciousness to  God,  as  he  repeatedly  does,  he  becomes  vulnerable 
to  Fichte's  criticism  all  over  again. 

Consideration  of  modern  social  theories  of  the  self  leads  to  the 
same   conclusion.    These    theories   make   interaction   with   other 
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selves  a  necessary  condition  for  individual  selfhood  (or,  in  Pan- 
nenberg's language,  personality).  If  God  were  to  be  considered  a 
self,  he  also  would  have  to  be  understood  as  a  social  being.  And 
this  means  he  would  have  to  be  understood  as  in  some  respect 
essentially  dependent  upon  something  other  than  himself,  as 
Hartshorne  has  repeatedly  emphasized.  Incidentally,  Pannenberg 
would  do  well  to  study  Hartshorne's  work  on  the  concept  of  God 
since  it  probes  far  more  deeply  into  the  problems  of  conceiving 
God  as  a  historical  being  than  anything  Pannenberg  has  formu- 
lated so  far. 

IV 
SUNSHINE  THROUGH  THE  CLOUDS? 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Pannenberg's  theology  is  the  last 
heroic  gasp  of  the  historically  oriented  theologies  of  the  nineteenth 
century  or  the  creative  beginning  of  a  recovery  of  the  interpreta- 
tive power  of  the  Christian  faith  in  relation  to  world  history  and 
thereby,  also,  the  basis  for  establishing  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
message.  There  is  a  markedly  nineteenth-century  character  to 
Pannenberg's  theological  program.  He  is  firmly  committed  to  his- 
torical study  of  the  Bible  and  wants  to  build  his  program  upon 
the  results  of  such  study.65  At  the  same  time  he  is  just  as  firmly 
committed  to  philosophical  and  scientific  study  of  man  and  the 
world,  and  tries  to  maintain  a  rational  basis  for  religion  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  modern  man  to  take  theology  seriously 
and  also,  hopefully,  enable  theology  to  offer  rational  arguments 
for  the  superiority  of  its  answers  to  man's  quest  for  the  meaning 
of  history  and  the  transcendent  reality  in  which  his  being  is 
rooted.  In  these  respects,  his  theology  seems  more  like  a  continua- 
tion of  the  work  of  Troeltsch  and  Tillich  than  it  does  of  either 
Barth  or  Bultmann.66 

The  idea  of  universal  history,  inspired  by  Hegel,  is  the  most 
distinctive  feature  of  Pannenberg's  theological  program.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  or  not  Pannenberg  will  overcome 
Hegel's  pseudo-rationalization  of  history.  He  is  certainly  aware  of 
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the  basic  flaws  in  Hegel's  philosophy  of  history:  its  elimination  of 
contingency,  and  its  absolutization  of  a  merely  transient  historical 
development  (his  own  philosophy).07  He  is  also  aware  of  the 
tenuousness  of  every  effort  to  periodize  history  or  to  interpret 
history  as  the  gradual  unfolding  of  an  idea  which  will  eventually 
become  dominant  over  every  aspect  of  human  life.68  It  is  not  yet 
clear,  however,  how  he  will  overcome  these  defects. 

So  far  he  has  offered  only  a  sketch  of  a  small  portion  of  history, 
viz.,  the  history  of  Israel,  Jesus,  and  primitive  Christianity:  in 
short,  Biblical  history.  Thus,  the  claims  that  history  is  moving 
toward  a  goal,  and  that  this  goal  is  the  universal  rule  of  God  who 
will  finally  be  known  to  all  men  as  the  loving  Father  who  raised 
Jesus  from  the  dead,  etc.,  are  established  by  an  exegesis  of  the 
Bible  and  are  expounded  in  Biblical  terms.  This  characteristic  is 
what  makes  Pannenberg's  theology  look  very  much  like  the 
Heilsgeschichte  theology  of  Cullmann.69  Pannenberg  has  made 
some  fragmentary  attempts  to  show  links  between  the  history  of 
Israel  and  the  history  of  other  ancient  Near-Eastern  civilizations; 
between  church  history  and  the  history  of  Western  thought  and 
civilization;  and  between  the  Biblical-Christian  history  and  the 
history  of  non-Christian  religicins.70  If  Pannenberg's  long  essay  on 
the  transformation  of  Greek  philosophical  conceptions  of  God 
under  the  impact  of  the  Biblical  tradition  within  the  history  of 
Christianity  is  any  indication  of  how  he  will  fill  out  his  concept  of 
universal  history,  it  seems  that  he  will  give  us  an  account  which 
deals  more  with  events  in  the  realm  of  the  history  of  religious 
thought  than  in  the  realm  of  public  deeds  and  environmental 
transformations.  Despite  his  insistence  on  the  correlation  of  ideas 
with  experience  one  fears  that  Pannenberg  may  be  moving  to- 
ward a  highly  intellectualized  version  of  history  which  will  not  do 
justice  to  the  plethora  of  determining  factors  other  than  reason, 
viz.,  things  like  human  passions,  biological  and  geographical  con- 
ditions, social,  economic  and  political  systems,  etc. 

Whatever  misgivings  one  might  have  about  the  future  develop- 
ment of  Pannenberg's  theology,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has 
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identified  and  clarified  some  of  the  most  basic  problems  facing 
theology  today.  He  has  tackled  the  tough  questions  of  the  impli- 
cations of  historical  study  for  the  use  of  Scripture  as  a  theological 
norm;  the  basis  of  God-talk  in  the  structure  of  human  existence 
and  in  human  experience;  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  state- 
ments about  God;  the  problem  of  revising  the  Christian  concept 
of  God  to  make  it  consistent  with  claims  that  he  acts  in  history 
and  is  himself  a  historical  beinsr;  the  relation  of  the  God  of  Bibli- 
cal-Christian  faith  to  the  histories  of  non-Christian  peoples;  the 
meaning  of  the  total  historical  process.  Regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  his  program,  he  will  already  have  made  a  notable  contribution 
to  theology  for  having  done  this  much. 

Protestant  theology  has  been  suffering  from  a  bad  conscience 
for  some  time  trying  to  avoid  facing  up  to  the  inexpungeable 
claims  of  Biblical-Christian  faith  to  refer  to  states  of  affairs  which 
are,  in  principle,  publicly  accessible  or  rationally  ascertainable. 
Pannenberg  has  been  courageous  and  honest  enough  to  face  up  to 
these  claims,  and  he  has  done  a  remarkable  job  of  defending 
them,  developing  some  very  original  arguments.  Where  others 
have  apparently  collapsed  under  the  criticisms  of  existentialism, 
Marxism  and  analytical  philosophy,  and  the  dominance  of  com- 
pletely immanentalistic  perspectives  among  Western  peoples  and 
those  steeped  in  modern  technology,  Pannenberg  has  tried  to  re- 
fute these  criticisms  and  to  show,  on  the  basis  of  phenomena  well 
established  in  modern  philosophy  and  science,  the  validity  of  the 
question  of  the  reality  transcending  man  and  the  world  which 
theology  calls  God.  Any  theologian  who  has  not  completely  aban- 
doned his  subject  matter  can  only  welcome  such  an  effort,  how- 
ever much  he  might  hesitate  to  follow  Pannenberg's  constructive 
proposals. 

NOTES 

^'Redemptive  Event  and  History,"  partial  trans,  by  Shirley  Guthrie,  in  Claus 
Westermann,  ed.,  Essays  in  Old  Testament  Hermeneutics  (Richmond:  John  Knox 
Press,  1963),  pp.  314-335.  The  complete  German  original  may  be  found  in  Kerygma 
und  Dogma,  V  (1959),  pp.  218-237,  and  259-288;  also  reprinted  in  Grundfragen 
Systematischer  Theologie  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht,  1967),  pp.  22-78. 
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2Ofjenbarung  als  Geschichte,  by  Wolfhart  Pannenberg,  Rolf  Rendtorff,  Trutz 
Rendtorff  and  Ulrich  Wilckens  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht,  1961),  pp. 
148. 

Tor  Pannenberg's  most  revealing  remarks  about  Troeltsch  see  Grundfragen 
Systematischer  Theologie,  pp.  59f.  and  253. 

Hbid. 

5"The  Crisis  of  the  Scripture  Principle  in  Protestant  Theology,"  Dialog,  Vol.  II, 
No.  4  (Fall,  1963),  311;  and  "Hermeneutics  and  Universal  History,"  trans,  by  Paul 
J.  Achtemeier,  in  History  and  Hermeneutic  [Vol.  IV  of  Journal  for  Theology  and 
the  Church],  ed.  by  Robert  W.  Funk  in  association  with  Gerhard  Ebeling  (New 
York:  Harper  &  Row,  1967),  p.  123. 

6Cf.  Jesus— God  and  Man,  trans,  by  Lewis  L.  Wilkens  and  Duane  A.  Priebe 
(Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1968),  p.  83:  "Whether  or  not  the  apocalyptic 
expectation  of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  can  still  have  binding  validity  as  truth 
today  may  be  decided  by  its  relation  to  an  understanding  of  man  consistent  with 
the  approach  and  results  of  a  way  of  thinking  that  is  engaged  with  all  presently 
accessible  phenomena."  Also,  "Was  ist  Wahrheit?"  in  Grundfragen  Systematischer 
Theologie,  p.  222,  where  the  expression  "binding  validity  as  truth"  is  replaced  by 
"taken  over  as  our  own  understanding." 

''Grundfragen  Systematischer  Theologie,  pp.  57-59,  79f. 

sIbid.,  p.  80. 

9Ibid.,  p.  62;  Jesus-God  and  Man,  p.  99. 
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13Ibid.,  p.  310;  "Hermeneutics  and  Universal  History,"  p.  122. 
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""Redemptive  Event  and  History,"  p.  333;  cf.  also  pp.  321-325. 
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-"Offenbarung  als  Geschichte,  pp.  98,  105  et  passim.;  Grundfragen  Systematischer 
Theologie,  pp/2 18-222. 

^Ibid.,  pp.  97,  105;  "The  Revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  in  Theology 
as  History  [New  Frontiers  in  Theology,  Vol.  Ill],  ed.  by  James  M.  Robinson  and 
John  B.  Cobb,  Jr.  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1967),  p.  117. 
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^Cf.  Jesus— God  and  Man,  pp.  88-106;  and  the  more  summary  account  of  this 
argument,  "Did  Jesus  Really  Rise  from  the  Dead?"  in  Dialog,  IV  (1965),  128-135. 
Note  that  Pannenberg  distinguishes  between  "subjective  visions"  (  =  hallucina- 
tions)  and  visionary  experiences  occasioned  by  some  objective  reality.  It  is  only  the 
former  concept  of  "vision"  he  rules  out  in  connection  with  the  appearances  of  the 
risen  Jesus. 
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^"Grundfragen  Systematischer  Theologie,  pp.  51-53. 
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63,  221.  Pannenberg  has  stated  that  God  reveals  himself  in  history  "in  the  language 
of  facts"  (not  "brute  facts,"  i.e.,  sheer  givens,  but  events  within  the  context  of  an 
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on-going  history  of  the  transmission  of  a  tradition).  He  has  argued  that  knowledge 
of  such  revelation  is  accessible  "through  the  unprejudiced  perception  of  these 
events,"  and,  indeed,  that  such  knowledge  is  what  first  awakens  faith  in  men 
(Offenbarung  als  Geschichte,  pp.  100f.).  He  later  admitted  that  such  knowledge  is 
not  a  necessary  psychological  condition  for  faith,  but  only  that  the  logic  of  faith 
demands  that  the  act  of  trust  in  the  object  of  faith  be  dependent  upon  some 
knowledge  of  this  object  which  can  be  shown  to  possess  rational  certainty.  How- 
ever, there  still  seems  to  be  an  inconsistency  between  his  insistence  that  knowledge 
of  God's  revelation  can,  in  principle,  be  attained  by  rational  analysis,  and  his 
assertion  that  "no  one  comes  to  knowledge  of  God  by  means  of  his  own  reason  and 
strength"  (Ibid.).  The  explanation  that  men  have  to  be  restored  to  rationality  since 
they  always  view  reality  with  prejudiced  minds  does  not  help,  since  the  only  way 
to  restore  them  to  rationality— at  least  the  only  way  Pannenberg  seems  to  pursue— 
is  by  rational  argumentation,  which  would  be  no  help  at  all  if  reason  were  as 
warped  as  Pannenberg's  explanation  assumes.  It  would  be  more  consistent  if  Pan- 
nenberg would  say  that  "natural  man"  can  know  God's  revelation  of  himself  in 
history  by  reason  alone,  but  cannot  by  his  own  power  surrender  himself  to  the  God 
thus  known  (cf.  Offenbarung  als  Geschichte,  p.  136).  What  he  calls  "right  knowl- 
edge" seems  more  appropriately  expressed  by  words  like  "acknowledgement"  or 
"surrender." 

S2Jesus—God  and  Man,  pp.  104f. 

S3Ibid.,  p.  74.  It  is,  perhaps,  misleading  to  use  the  expression  "the  vivification  of 
a  dead  man."  Pannenberg  holds  that  the  "body"  of  the  risen  Jesus  was  a  body  of  a 
different  sort  than  the  "fleshly  body"  which  was  placed  into  the  tomb.  He  calls 
that  transformed  body  a  "spiritual"  body,  using  Paul's  term. 

^Offenbarung  als  Geschichte,  pp.  100,  112;  "Hermeneutics  and  Universal  His- 
tory," p.  123;  Theology  as  History,  p.  127. 

35Grundfragen  Systematischer  Theologie,  p.  229;  Theology  as  History,  p.  128. 

^Offenbarung  als  Geschichte,  pp.  137ff. 

37For  a  detailed  account  of  the  argument  paraphrased  in  this  paragraph,  see 
Jesus— God  and  Man,  pp.  63-77. 

^Ibid.,  p.  86. 

^Offenbarung  als  Geschichte,  pp.  98,  109. 

i0Was  1st  Der  Menschf,  p.  43;  Jesus— God  and  Man,  p.  85. 

nIbid. 

t2Jesus—God  and  Man,  p.  87. 

i3Was  1st  Der  Menschf,  p.  39;  Jesus— God  and  Man,  p.  88. 

^Grundfragen  Systernatischer  Theologie,  pp.  23,  38. 

4SIbid.,  pp.  36f.,  73f. 

KIbid.,  p.  37. 

"Ibid. 

4S"The  Question  of  God,"  trans,  by  Carl  E.  Braaten,  in  Interpretation,  21  (1967), 
300f.  The  original  German  text  first  appeared  in  Evangelische  Theologie,  25  (1965), 
238-262,  and  is  now  available  in  Grundfragen  Systematischer  Theologie,  pp.  361- 
386. 

*>"The  Question  of  God,"  p.  304. 

50Ibid.,  p.  305. 

hlGrundJragen  Systematischer  Theologie,  p.  391. 

52Was  1st  Der  Menschf,  pp.  lOf. 

53"The  Question  of  God,"  p.  306. 

°Tbid. 

mIbid.,  p.  308. 

^Meaning  and  Truth  in  Religion  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1964), 
pp.  93-104.  What  Christian  calls  a   "suggestion"  woidd   seem   to  be  what   Van   A. 
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Harvey  (The  Historian  and  the  Believer  [New  York:  Macmillan,  1966],  pp.  253ff.) 
calls  a  "paradigmatic  event"  in  relation  to  historical  inquiry. 

^Offenbarung  als  Geschichte,  pp.  16ff. 

^Ibid.,  p.  105;  Grundfragen  Systematischer  Theologie ,  pp.  175f.,  221. 

59Offenbarung  als  Geschichte,  p.  106;  Grundfragen  Systematischer  Theologie,  pp. 
178-180,  345,  393. 

6,1See  his  long  essay,  "Die  Aufnahme  des  philosophischen  Gottesbegriffs  als  dog- 
matisches  Problem  der  friih-christlichen  Theologie"  (Grundfragen  Systematischer 
Theologie,  pp.  296-346).  While  crediting  Christian  theologians  of  the  first  four 
centuries  with  having  undertaken  the  legitimate  task  of  critically  appropriating  the 
Greek  philosophical  concept  of  God,  he  concludes  that  undigested  remnants  of  the 
static  Greek  concept  hindered  understanding  of  God's  activity  in  history.  Pannen- 
berg  calls  for  theology  to  complete  the  task  left  unfinished.  It  is  in  this  context 
that  he  risks  the  formulation  that  God  "produces  attributes  for  himself"  in  his 
historical  deeds  (Ibid.,  p.  337).  This  is  the  furthest  Pannenberg  has  gone  toward 
introducing  becoming  into  the  being  (Wesen)  of  God. 

ra"The  Question  of  God,"  p.  309. 

e2Ibid.,  pp.  310f.;  Grundfragen  Systematischer  Theologie,  pp.  196f.;  and  especially 
Pannenberg's  article  on  "Person"  in  Religion  und  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart,  3rd 
ed.,  Vol.  V. 

63"The  Question  of  God,"  p.  310. 

™Ibid.,  p.  311. 

65"The  Crisis  of  the  Scripture  Principle  in  Protestant  Theology,"  p.  310:  "... 
each  theological  statement  must  be  based  on  the  historical,  critical  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures."  Cf.  Grundfrageri  Systematischer  Theologie,  pp.  166,  170.  Pannen- 
berg hereby  repudiates  the  text  of  Scripture  as  itself  the  norm  of  dogmatics.  Those 
who  seem  to  think  of  Pannenberg  as  a  "conservative"  theologian  are  badly  mis- 
taken. Despite  the  fact  that  he  seems  more  often  than  not  to  support  traditional 
doctrinal  formulations,  his  method  of  argument  makes  the  results  of  historical  re- 
search (which  attempts  to  reconstruct  the  events  behind  the  scriptures)  the  basis  for 
doctrinal  statements.  The  text  of  Scripture  as  such  seems  to  function  here  only  as 
source  material. 

mSupra.,  note  3.  When  James  M.  Robinson  (Theology  as  History,  p.  21)  speaks  of 
Pannenberg's  group  as  the  "heir"  of  the  Barthian  movement,  he  is  forgetting  that 
Pannenberg  works  within  a  spectrum  of  theological  options  wider  than  merely 
those  within  the  poles  of  Barth  and  Bultmann.  Pannenberg's  remarks  on  Barth 
indicate  that  while  he  frequently  will  adopt  one  of  Barth's  formulations  as  he  own, 
he  is  critical  of  Barth's  method.  It  is  no  accident  that  on  questions  of  method 
Pannenberg  has  to  reach  back  to  the  early  Barth  to  find  something  to  approve 
("The  Question  of  God,"  pp.  294f.). 

67Gru?idfrage?i  Systematischer  Theologie,  pp.  219f. 

6SIbid.,  pp.  68ff. 

69Pannenberg  discusses  his  relationship  to  Oscar  Cullmann's  theology  in  Theol- 
ogy as  History,  p.  247,  note  46.  He  finds  in  Cullmann's  work  something  very  close 
to  a  dualism  between  Heilsgeschichte  and  profane  history.  This  is  precisely  the 
dualism  Pannenberg  has  tried  to  overcome,  so  that  despite  particular  agreements 
one  might  find  between  Cullmann  and  Pannenberg,  they  are  fundamentally  op- 
posed (if  Pannenberg's  characterization  of  Cullmann's  position  is  correct— and  it 
seems  to  this  writer  to  be  so).  Again,  one  must  take  James  M.  Robinson's  discussion 
of  the  relation  between  Cullmann  and  Pannenberg  (Theology  as  History,  p.  20)  as 
a  misleading  oversimplification  of  the  matter. 

70Cf.  "Erwaegungen  zu  einer  Theologie  der  Religionsgeschichte,"  in  Grandfragen 
Systematischer  Theologie,  pp.  252-295;  Ofjenbarung  als  Geschichte,  pp.  97f.,  106. 
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I  AST  year  (1967)  the  English  speaking  world  was  presented 
with  the  second  volume  of  Walther  Eichrodt's  epoch-making 
work  on  the  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.1  The  translation  of 
Gerhard  von  Rad's  rival  Old  Testament  Theology  had  held  the 
field  since  1965.2  These  two  massive  and  important  works,  to- 
gether with  smaller  but  impressive  volumes  by  Jacob,  Kohler, 
Procksch,  H.  Wheeler  Robinson,  Vriezen  and  others,3  have  so 
dominated  Old  Testament  studies  over  the  last  fifteen  years  or 
more  that  it  comes  as  rather  a  surprise  to  learn  that  several  treat- 
ments of  the  once-discredited  history  of  Israel's  religion  have  re- 
cently been  published.  The  following  article  will  concern  itself 
with  this  new  development,  comment  briefly  on  the  several  works 
on  Old  Testament  religion,  and  offer  some  observations  about 
future  study. 

I 
"THEOLOGY"  VERSUS  "RELIGION" 

It  is  well  known  that  the  comparative  study  of  Israel's  religion 
based  on  evolutionary  principles  and  inspired  by  the  recovery  of 
the  literature  and  monuments  of  the  great  near  eastern  civiliza- 
tions had  pushed  Biblical  theology  into  the  background  in  the 
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fifty-five  years  between  Wellhausen's  Prolegomena  and  1933,  when 
the  first  volume  of  Eichrodt's  work  was  published.4  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  repeat  the  history  of  the  revival  of  theology  or  its  signifi- 
cance for  Biblical  studies.5  Let  it  suffice  to  refer  to  R.  C.  Dentan's 
judgment  that  the  great  age  of  Old  Testament  theology  is  over, 
and  that  "the  great  work  on  Old  Testament  theology  in  English 
has  yet  to  be  written,"  but  perhaps  never  will  be.G  Meanwhile,  the 
debate  between  the  adherents  of  Eichrodt's  methodology  and 
those  who  support  von  Rad  promises  to  continue  for  some  time.7 
We  may  note  in  passing  that  von  Rad  prefaces  his  work  with  "A 
History  of  Jahwism  and  of  the  Sacral  Institutions  in  Israel  in 
Outline,"8  since  "investigation  of  the  history  of  traditions"9  has 
shown  "that  even  the  sequence  of  the  main  events  [of  the 
Hexateuchal  tradition]  conforms  already  to  a  canonical  schema  of 
a  cultic  nature"10  and  "that  'Israel'  was  the  name  given  to  the 
sacral  alliance  of  the  tribes  which  was  only  constituted  in  Pales- 
tine, after  the  Settlement."11  Therefore  he  "can  only  describe  the 
Old  Testament's  revelation  as  a  number  of  distinct  and  heteroge- 
neous revelatory  acts,"  "without  a  centre  which  determines  every- 
thing and  which  could  give  to  the  various  separate  acts  both  an 
interpretation  and  their  proper  theological  connexion  with  one 
another."12  Eichrodt,  however,  believes  that  "a  picture  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  Israelite  religion  can  equally  well  be  con- 
veyed by  means  of  a  history  of  Israel,"13  but  even  he  begins  with  a 
section  on  "The  History  of  the  Covenant  Concept,"14  and  reckons 
with  historical  developments  throughout  his  work. 

The  full-scale  study  of  the  history  of  Israel's  religion,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  not  been  a  popular  undertaking  in  the  years 
following  the  rise  of  dialectical  theology  and  the  publication  of 
Eichrodt's  work.15  Four  studies  had  already  appeared  in  1930: 
Stanley  Cook's  The  Religion  of  Ancient  Palestine,16  Adolphe 
Lods'  Israel,11  Oesterley  and  Robinson's  Hebrew, 1S  and  B.  D. 
Eerdmans'  De  godsdienst  van  Israel™  The  end  of  one  era  and  the 
beginning  of  another  was  marked  by  the  simultaneous  appearance 
in  1933  of  Ernst  Sellin's  Israelitisch-jiidische  Religionsgeschichte20 
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and  the  first  volume  of  Eichrodt's  theology.  In  the  three  follow- 
ing decades,  the  only  works  of  major  importance  on  the  religion 
of  Israel  were  W.  F.  Albright's  two  books  on  related  topics,21  and 
Yehezkiel  Kaufmann's  multi-volume  Toldot  Ha-Emunah  Ha- 
Yisraelit.22  It  is  true  that  excellent  brief  treatments  did  appear  in 
encyclopedias  and  the  like,  notably  G.  W.  Anderson's  article  in 
the  British  Society  for  Old  Testament  Study  volume,23  James 
Muilenburg's  survey  in  the  Interpreter's  Bible2-1  and  Eichrodt's 
paper  in  Valtjavec's  Historia  Mundi.25  But  the  need  for  full 
length  books  on  Israel's  religion  and  the  impetus  to  produce 
them  seemed  to  have  passed.26 

II 
ROBERT  H.  PFEIFFER 

Then,  in  the  span  of  a  little  over  two  years,  1961-1963,  four 
leading  Old  Testament  scholars— Robert  Pfeiffer,  Henry 
Renckens,  Helmer  Ringgren,  and  Theodore  Vriezen— published 
books  on  the  religion  of  ancient  Israel.  Three  of  these  works  have 
been  offered  in  English  dress  most  recently.27  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  they  come  from  widely  differing  schools  of  thought:  one 
from  a  member  of  the  so-called  Uppsala  school,  one  each  from  a 
Dutch  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  one  from  the  hand  of  an 
American  liberal  Protestant. 

The  first  to  appear  was  Robert  Pfeiffer's  posthumously  pub- 
lished work,  Religion  in  the  Old  Testament,  edited  by  his  stu- 
dent and  colleague,  C.  C.  Forman.  The  subtitle,  "The  History  of 
a  Spiritual  Triumph,"28  indicates  unrepentant  adherence  to  a  de- 
velopmental theory  of  the  growth  of  Israel's  religion  through 
what  he  called  "an  early  and  a  late  stage  .  .  .  the  religion  of 
Israel  and  Judaism,"29  divided  by  the  discovery  of  the  Book  of  the 
Law  in  621  B.C.  The  following  quotation  will  give  the  flavor  of 
Pfeiffer's  method  of  study: 

The  point  of  view  and  method  of  the  historian  are  radically  different 
from  those  of  the  theologian  and  philosopher.  The  historian  arranges 
his  findings  chronologically,  not  systematically;  he  searches  for  actual 
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historical  reality,  not  for  normative  faith  and  doctrine  valid  for  all 
times.  With  serene  objectivity  he  will  present  impartially  what  is 
religiously  obsolete  and  what  is  still  alive,  either  a  passing  phase  or  an 
eternal  truth,  an  ancient  superstition  or  an  intuition  of  an  abiding 
article  of  faith.30 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  told  how  the  historian  of  religion  dis- 
tinguished the  obsolete  and  superstitious  from  the  eternal  and 
abiding  truth.  Nevertheless,  Pfeiffer  was  able  to  conclude  that 

as  historians  we  can  hardly  assume  that  the  religion  of  David  in  1000 
B.C.  was  similar  to  that  of  Ecclesiastes  in  200-150  B.C.  unless  we 
disregard  historical  methods  of  research.  Only  the  faith  of  the  most 
conservative  theological  minds  would  hold  that  if  God  revealed  to 
Moses  the  true  religion,  it  remained  identical  to  the  present  day,  since 
truth  cannot  change.31 

Directly  opposed  to  this  view  is  the  flat  statement  by  Albright 
that  "The  religion  of  Israel  did  not  change  in  essentials  from 
Moses  to  Hillel,"32  and  that  "only  the  most  extreme  criticism  can 
see  any  appreciable  difference  between  the  God  of  Moses  in  JE 
and  the  God  of  Jeremiah,  or  between  the  God  of  Elijah  and  the 
God  of  Deutero-Isaiah."33  Albright's  scorn  for  the  evolutionary 
sequence  of  dynamism-animism-polytheism-monotheism34  is  well 
known.  He  prefers  to  speak  of  "proto-logical  thinking,  empirico- 
logical  thinking,  formal  logic,  and  analogy"35  and  states  his  posi- 
tion as  an  "organismic  philosophy  of  history,"36  based  on  Christian 
Humanism.37 

Despite  the  many  and  deep  differences  between  the  two  schol- 
ars, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  both  espoused  a  generally 
evolutionary  scheme,  culminating  in  the  sixth-fifth  centuries 
B.C.,38  and  both  are  oddly  similar  in  their  application  of  vast 
learning  to  bolster  essentially  a  priori  views  (as  much  as  admitted 
by  William  F.  Albright  in  his  autobiographical  sketch).39  Perhaps 
it  is  unfair  to  judge  Albright  before  his  long-awaited  History  of 
the  Religion  of  Israel  appears,40  but  both  men  seem  curiously 
dated  by  comparison  with  other  writers  on  Israel's  religion,  be- 
cause of  their  relatively  low  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the 
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cultic  aspect  of  Israel's  religion,  which  has  been  the  central  con- 
cern of  the  disciplines  of  form-  and  tradition-history. 

Ill 
HENRY  RENCKENS 

Next  we  come  to  the  volume  by  the  Dutch  Jesuit,  Henry 
Renckens.  One  comes  away  from  his  book  with  a  very  different 
feeling.  The  two  American  orientalists  were  the  products  of  a 
liberal  Protestantism,  and  whether  accepting  it  or  reacting  against 
it,  show  their  heritage  clearly.  Fr.  Renckens,  however,  finds  him- 
self speaking  to  "good  people  to  whom  it  may  come  as  a  complete 
surprise  that  not  everything  in  the  Old  Testament  is  true  his- 
tory."41 He  responds  to  the  challenge  by  affirming  that  the  histor- 
ical details  are  not  themselves  the  object  of  faith,  but  are  rather 
the  means  of  expressing  the  conviction  that  God  has  entered  into 
the  world  of  man  and  addresses  us  here.  Consequently,  he  is 
concerned  throughout  his  work  with  the  problem  of  the  inspira- 
tion and  authority  of  Scripture,  and  begins  with  a  long  chapter 
on  "The  Mystery  of  Israel"42— easily  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  book.  In  it  he  tries  to  find  the  secret  of  the  relation  between 
modern,  critical  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  intention  of  the  in- 
spired writers  themselves.  He  finds  that  the  Bible  remains  essen- 
tially historical  despite  the  "schematized  and  simplified  vision"43 
of  Israel's  continuity.  "Consequently,"  he  concludes, 

although  the  faith  of  the  Bible  was  expressed  in  many  different  ways, 
in  accordance  with  the  prevalent  historical  situation,  it  was  always 
essentially  the  same  faith  which  was  confessed  in  every  case.  In  this 
way,  it  was  possible  for  this  faith  to  display  itself  in  a  multitude  of 
aspects  and  in  an  almost  inexhaustible  wealth  of  detail,  without  any 
loss  of  fundamental  unity.  For,  against  this  backcloth  of  ever-changing 
form  and  expression,  the  essential  features,  eternally  valid  and  never 
tied  to  any  particular  place  or  time,  are  always  clearly  discernible.44 

From  this  perspective,  Renckens  surveys  six  themes:  the  patri- 
archs, God,  worship,  the  King,  the  prophets,  and  the  remnant  of 
Israel.  The  chapter  divisions  are  "grouped  according  to  the  stages 
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in  Israel's  religious  life  as  defined  by  the  turning  points  in  her 
national  history,"45  but  within  each  chapter  the  treatment  is  more 
systematic  than  chronological.  The  tension  between  Rencken's 
methodological  intentions46  and  the  actual  procedure  is  clearest 
in  the  chapter  on  the  God  of  Israel,  which  consists  primarily  of  a 
detailed  rejection  of  the  explanation  of  'eheyeh  aser  'eheyeh 
(Ex.  3:14)  as  expressive  of  the  inaccessible  holiness  of  God,  in 
favor  of  the  intentionally  vague  but  positive  assurance  that  God 
was,  was  there,  and  was  there  with  Israel.  Likewise,  on  the  wor- 
ship of  Israel,  Renckens  succumbs  to  the  temptation  to  subordi- 
nate problems  of  historical  change  and  discontinuity  to  a  unified 
picture,  notably  of  the  ark  and  tabernacle.47  Consequently,  his 
book  remains  essentially  a  compendium  of  discussions  on  theolog- 
ical themes,  incorporating  many  thought-provoking  statements, 
but  not  an  historical  review  of  Israel's  religion.  A  most  useful 
annotated  "Bibliographical  Survey,"  plus  a  special  bibliography 
for  each  chapter,  concludes  the  book. 

IV 
HELMER  RINGGREN 

Helmer  Ringgren's  Israelite  Religion  has  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  due,  in  part,  to  its  inclusion  in  the  Kohlhammer 
series  Die  Religionen  der  Menschheit  (I  have  read  over  twenty 
reviews;  doubtless  there  are  many  more.)  Ringgren's  "Forward" 
expresses  his  determination  not  "to  represent  one-sidedly  a  par- 
ticular school  or  tendency,"  and  in  the  main  he  has  been  faithful 
to  this  intention.  He  proposes  to  employ  religio-historical  and 
comparative  methods  of  study.48  The  structure  and  content  show 
that  he  was  more  consistent  and  successful  in  comparative  method 
than  in  historical  procedure,  for  two  hundred  and  forty  pages, 
which  constitute  the  bulk  of  his  book,  are  devoted  to  "The  Re- 
ligion in  the  Period  of  the  Monarchy,"  while  only  about  forty 
and  fifty  pages,  respectively,  are  reserved  for  "The  Pre-Davidic 
Period"  (sic!)  and  "The  Exile  and  Post-exilic  Period  (Juda- 
ism)." Though  Ringgren  is  critical  of  the  extreme  views  of  some 
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members  of  the  Uppsala  school,  his  hundred  pages  on  the  cult49 
and  twenty  more  on  the  kingship  show  clearly  where  his  interests 
lie,  and  the  result  is  an  inadequate  account  of  the  exilic  and  post- 
exilic  ages.  Unfortunately,  his  desire  to  present  "passages  from 
the  text  .  .  .  verbatim  as  often  as  possible"  (Forward)  has  re- 
sulted in  the  indiscriminate  juxtaposition  of  a  great  many  texts, 
early  and  late,  so  that  the  resulting  study  is  more  phenomenologi- 
cal  than  historical,  and  the  traditio-historical  problem  is  glossed 
over.  The  great  value  of  his  work  lies  in  his  summary  of  the  views 
of  many  scholars  on  almost  countless  issues,  with  brief  and  suc- 
cinct presentations  of  his  own  position,  mainly  in  the  copious 
footnotes.  The  translator,  David  Green,  has  brought  the  refer- 
ences up  to  date  and  has  supplied  useful  additional  material  and 
references  to  English  and  American  authors. 

V 
THEODORE  C.  VRIEZEN 

Theodore  Vriezen's  book  is  in  many  ways  the  most  successful  of 
the  lot,  partly  because  he  begins  with  a  good  survey  of  "Israel's 
Religion  Against  the  Background  of  the  Religions  of  the  Ancient 
East,"50  and  partly  because  his  methodology  is  consistently  histori- 
cal while  not  abandoning  the  effort  to  uncover  the  typical  and 
essential.  Most  important,  however,  is  the  careful  attention  which 
he  pays  to  task  and  method  both  here  and  in  his  companion 
volume  Outline  of  Old  Testament  Theology,  returning  to  reflect 
upon  the  subject  again  and  again.51  Thus  he  is  able  to  keep  in 
view  problems  such  as  continuity/discontinuity  in  Israel's  history, 
dependence  and  independence  of  Israel  vis  a  vis  her  neighbors, 
differing  elements  in  the  contributing  factors  in  Israel's  life,  "offi- 
cial" religion  versus  popular  superstition  of  the  peasants,  and  the 
difficulty  of  recovering  distinctive  non-Jerusalemite  elements 
from  the  present  one-sided  picture  found  in  the  Old  Testament. 
After  a  presentation  of  "Religious  Life  at  about  the  Year  1000,"52 
based  on  a  study  of  the  old  Saul-David  narratives  in  Samuel  and 
/  Kings,  Vriezen  tries  to  recover  something  of  the  prehistory  of 
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Yahwism,  and  writes  in  sequence  of  the  period  of  Exodus  and 
Sinai,  the  victory  of  Yahwism  in  the  Conquest,  the  new  forms  of 
life  at  the  rise  of  the  monarchy  and  formation  of  the  state,  the 
impact  of  the  great  prophets,  the  Fall  and  Return,  and  the  rise  of 
Judaism.  He  maintains  a  judicious  course  throughout,  somewhat 
to  the  right  of  Noth  and  von  Rad,  but  not  so  conservative  as 
Albright.  Vriezen,  as  did  Ringgren,  carries  on  a  lively  debate  with 
fellow  scholars  in  the  thirty-odd  pages  of  footnotes  which  close  the 
book. 

VI 
FUTURE  STUDY 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  raise  three  issues  for  the  future  study 
of  Israel's  religion. 

A.  First  of  all,  the  best  studies  share  a  common  structural  out- 
line, based  upon  a  consensus  of  theories  on  the  major  events 
which  proved  to  be  decisive  moments  in  Israel's  growth.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  of  the  best  known  and  most  widely  accepted  of  these 
theories  have  come  under  attack  in  recent  research.  For  examples, 
the  outline  of  the  Patriarchal  period  offered  by  E.  A.  Speiser  and 
others  has  been  challenged  by  John  Van  Seters.53  Albrecht  Alt's 
essay  on  "The  God  of  the  Fathers"54  has  been  questioned  by 
Leonhard  Rost,55  F.  M.  Cross,56  and  K.  T.  Anderson,57  and  his 
reconstruction  of  the  "Origins  of  Israelite  Law"58  has  been  at- 
tacked  by  Erhard  Gerstenberger,5"  Hartmut  Gese,60  Rudolf 
Kilian,61  and  Georg  Fohrer.62  The  almost  universally  adopted 
theory  of  the  amphictyony  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  made 
famous  by  Martin  Noth,63  has  been  rejected  or  modified  by  Harry 
Orlinsky,64  Siegfried  Hermann,65  Bruce  Rahtjen,66  Georg 
Fohrer,67  and  Rudolf  Smend.68  There  is  widespread  disagreement 
about  crucial  areas,  including  the  Wilderness  traditions,60  the 
Conquest,70  and  Kingship  in  Israel,71  not  to  mention  the  enor- 
mous literature  now  appearing  on  the  covenant-formulae,  the 
prophets  as  messengers,  and  the  Wisdom  movement.  This  sort  of 
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fluidity  would  suggest  that  now  is  perhaps  not  the  time  to  com- 
pile handbooks  on  Israel's  religion. 

B.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  most  has  been  made  of  the  newly- 
recovered  Canaanite  material.  Despite  good  coverage  of  Ca- 
naanite  religion72  by  Ringgren  and  Pfeiffer,  and  especially  by 
Vriezen,  much  remains  to  be  done  in  direct  application  of 
Ugaritic  and  Phoenician  literature  to  Old  Testament  texts.  Spe- 
cifically, studies  by  John  Gray,  Marvin  Pope,  and  others  on  the 
Canaanite  cult  and  pantheon  call  for  a  reappraisal  of  conven- 
tional concepts  of  Israel's  heritage,  and  above  all  Mitchell  Da- 
hood's  new  translation  of  the  Psalms  demands  a  restudy  of  such 
vital  topics  as  the  council  of  Yahweh,  the  divine  names  and  at- 
tributes, death  and  the  Underworld.  Here  again  we  seem  to  be  in 
the  midst  of  new  findings,  tentative  proposals  concerning  their 
significance,  and  much  controversy  over  the  validity  of  the  new 
theories— hardly  the  secure  position  of  assured  results  from  which 
to  draw  sweeping  conclusions! 

C.  Most  important  of  all,  the  current  impasse  calls  for  a  serious 
rethinking  of  the  methodology  of  Religionsgeschichte.7*  Now  that 
the  worst  excesses  both  of  historicism74  and  of  patternism  are  a 
thing  of  the  past,  perhaps  it  will  be  possible  to  approach  the 
ancient  Israelites  with  greater  sympathy  and  understanding,  to 
appreciate  them  more  personally  and  come  to  know  their  religion 
in  an  interior  way,75  using  some  of  the  insights  offered  in  allied 
fields,  for  instance  by  Mircea  Eliade  and  others  in  the  study  of  the 
meaning  of  religions.76  Simple  "objectivity"  is  no  longer  enough. 

We  must  try,  therefore,  to  understand  Israel's  religion  in  a  new 
and  deeper  way,  attempting  to  discover  not  merely  WHAT  Israel 
believed  and  HOW  the  people  worshipped,  but  WHY,  and  above 
all  what  was  the  meaning  for  them  of  the  particular  beliefs  and 
practices.  For  a  long  time  scholars  have  delighted  in  pointing  out 
the  particularity,  indeed,  the  uniqueness  of  Israel.  The  apologetic 
assumptions  of  such  claims  for  the  Hebrew  faith  (and  its 
daughter  religions,  Judaism  and  Christianity)  need  to  be  exam- 
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ined,  even  as  we  gain  an  increasingly  clear  picture  of  the  sur- 
rounding and  permeating  cultures  which  formed  the  background 
for  Israel's  life.77  No  doubt  Israel  was  distinctive  in  many  ways. 
Yet  such  a  statement  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand  alone,  and  must 
lead  to  further  investigation  of  the  modalities  of  the  particular 
differences.  WHY,  for  instance,  did  Israel  avoid  the  multivalent 
stance  toward  the  sacred  which  was  adopted  by  all  the  other  cul- 
tures of  the  near  east  and  restrict  herself  instead  to  the  one  God, 
Yahweh,78  to  whom  were  attributed  all  the  many  aspects  of  the 
divine  which  were  elsewhere  experienced  as  a  rich  pantheon?  If 
this  has  something  to  do  with  Israel's  experience  of  and  encounter 
with  History,  then  what  does  that  mean  for  Israel's  faith?79 

Again,  it  is  often  said  that  Israel's  discovery  of  historiography 
set  her  apart  from  other  nations.80  But  what  consequences  does 
recognition  of  this  fact  have  for  the  reconstruction  of  Israel's  re- 
ligion? The  causes  and  origins  of  Israel's  history-writing  have 
been  studied  repeatedly,81  and  it  is  clear  now  that  the  recitation 
and  representation  of  past  events  was  never  done  simply  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  the  past  as  accurately  as  possible.  Rather,  par- 
ticular crises  impelled  new  understandings  of  the  nation  and  peo- 
ple, so  that  the  old  story  was  retold  from  a  new  point  of  view  over 
and  over  again.  But  this  means  that  the  "facts"  would  be  placed 
in  a  new  framework,  and  indeed  would  often  enough  be  pre- 
sented in  a  way  which  was  simply  different  from  the  old  ways.  In 
other  words,  the  unique  and  unrepeatable  events  would  be 
schematized  in  accordance  with  a  particular  ideal  or  tendenz. 
What  has  been  said  about  ancient  near  eastern  historical  art  could 
be  applied  equally  well  to  Israelite  historiography: 


It  has  justly  been  observed  that  in  all  times  and  places  genuine  monu- 
mental art  has  been  the  result  of  the  convergence  of  an  immediate 
stimulus  of  actuality  and  its  ideal  transcendence,  which  lifts  the  figura- 
tion above  the  contingent  and  makes  it  eternal.  It  is  in  the  correla- 
tion and  tension  between  fact  and  idea,  immediate  inspiration  and 
symbolic  transcendence,  that  monumentality  is  fully  and  enduringly 
achieved."" 
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Moscati  has  shown  that  although  it  appears  at  first  glance  that 
historical  narrative  art  flourished  in  Egypt  between  1317  and 
1165  B.C.,  and  in  Mesopotamia  in  the  period  883-626— far  apart 
in  time  and  space— there  are  nevertheless  fundamental  similari- 
ties between  the  two  and  even  substantial  identity  of  aims.  This 
fact  forces  a  recognition  of  the  spread  of  ideas,  as  can  be  shown  by 
the  repetition  of  highly  individualized  motifs,  such  as  that  of  the 
sovereign  in  a  chariot  pursuing  a  wounded  lion  and  turning  with 
his  lance  to  face  an  assailant  at  his  rear.83  It  would  appear  that  a 
similar  phenomenon  greets  us  in  the  historical  narrative  litera- 
ture of  the  Old  Testament.  That  is,  identical  motifs  are  found  in 
widely  separate  literary  strata  within  the  Bible,  most  notably, 
again,  the  figure  of  the  king,  treated  in  an  increasingly  stylized 
way,  e.g.,  by  the  so-called  Court  Narrative,84  the  Deuteronomist, 
and  the  Chronicler,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Davidic  figure  in  the 
Psalms. 

Mention  of  three  specific  problem  areas  may  serve  to  indicate 
the  direction  of  future  research  and  to  conclude  this  paper.  First, 
it  has  been  said  above  that  Israel's  insistence  upon  the  univalence 
of  the  divine  should  be  re-examined  in  the  light  of  evidence  for 
the  syncretism  of  an  active  deity  with  a  dens  otiosus,8^  and  it  may 
be  that  today  Western  students  of  religion  are  more  open  to  the 
implications  of  a  statement  that  Israel  has  forgotton  God  (Hos. 
2:15,  8:14,  13:6)  or  that  God  has  withdrawn  or  absented  himself 
(Hos.  5:6).  Related  to  this  is  the  problem  of  Israel's  evaluation  of 
death,86  which  must  be  investigated  on  its  own  terms  apart  from 
the  contemporary  view  of  death.87  Finally,  Israel's  Wisdom 
Literature,  which  has  always  proved  troublesome  for  the  theolo- 
gians,88 should  be  studied  sympathetically  because  of,  not  despite, 
the  loss  of  interest  in  the  gesta  dei  pro  ecclesia  sua.89 

NOTES 

The  following  abbreviations  are  used  in  the  notes:  ASTI,  Annual  of  the  Swedish 
Theological  Institute  in  Jerusalem;  BA,  The  Biblical  Archaeologist;  BWANT, 
Beitrage  zur  Wissensch.aft  vom  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament;  BZ,  Biblische  Zeit- 
schrift;   CBQ,    Catholic   Biblical   Quarterly;   CJT,    Canadian   Journal    of    Theology; 
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EvTh,  Evangelische  Theologie;  FRLANT,  Forschungen  zur  Religion  und  Literatur 
des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments;  HTR,  Harvard  Theological  Review;  HUCA, 
Hebrew  Union  College  Annual;  IEJ,  Israel  Exploration  Journal;  JB&R,  Journal  of 
Bible  and  Religion;  JBL,  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature;  JNES,  Journal  of  Near 
Eastern  Studies;  RHPhR,  Revue  d'Histoire  et  de  Philosophic  Religieuses;  SJT, 
Scottish  Journal  of  Theology;  ThLZ,  Theologische  Literaturzeitung;  ThZ,  Theo- 
logische  Zeitschrift;  VT,  Vetus  Testamentum;  WMANT,  Wissenschaftliche  Mono- 
graphic?! zum  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament;  ZAW,  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  alttestament- 
liche  Wissenschaft;  ZMR,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Missionskunde  und  Religionsivissenschaft. 
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the  Succession  Story,"  CJT  xi/3  (1965),  pp.  183-195. 

85"In  some  respects  it  could  be  said  that  the  deus  otiosus  is  the  first  example  of 
the  'death  of  God'  that  Nietzsche  so  frenziedly  proclaimed.  A  Creator  God  who 
removes  himself  to  a  distance  and  disappears  from  cult  is  finally  forgotten.  Forget- 
fulness  of  God,  like  his  own  absolute  transcendence,  is  a  plastic  expression  of  his 
religious  nonactuality  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  his  'death.'  The  disap- 
pearance of  the  Supreme  Being  did  not  find  expression  in  an  impoverishment  of 
religious  life.  On  the  contrary,  it  could  be  said  that  the  genuine  'religions'  appear 
after  he  has  vanished."  Mircea  Eliade,  Myth  and  Reality,  trans,  by  Willard  R. 
Trask  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1963),  p.  95.  (Italics  his.) 

8"See  now  Ludwig  Wachter,  Der  Tod  im  Alten  Testament  (Stuttgart:  Calwer 
Verlag,  1967). 

87"It  is  in  trying  to  estimate  this  anguish  in  the  face  of  Death— that  is,  in  trying 
to  place  it  and  evaluate  it  in  a  perspective  other  than  our  own— that  the  compara- 
tive approach  begins  to  be  instructive.  Anguish  before  Nothingness  and  Death 
seems  to  be  a  specifically  modern  phenomenon.  In  all  the  other,  non-European 
cultures,  that  is,  in  the  other  religions,  Death  is  never  felt  as  an  absolute  end  or  as 
Nothingness:  it  is  regarded  rather  as  a  rite  of  passage  to  another  mode  of  being; 
and  for  that  reason  always  referred  to  in  relation  to  the  symbolisms  and  rituals  of 
initiation,  re-birth  or  resurrection.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  non-European  does 
not  know  the  experience  of  anguish  before  Death;  the  emotion  is  experienced,  of 
course,  but  not  as  something  absurd  or  futile;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  accorded  the 
highest  value,  as  an  experience  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  a  new  level  of 
being.  Death  is  the  Great  Initiation.  But  in  the  modern  world  Death  is  emptied  of 
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its  religious  meaning;  that  is  why  it  is  assimilated  to  Nothingness;  and  before 
Nothingness  modern  man  is  paralysed."  Mircea  Eliade,  Myths,  Dreams  and  Myster- 
ies, pp.  235f. 

See  also  Mircea  Eliade,  Birth  and  Rebirth,  trans,  by  Willard  R.  Trask  (New 
York:  Harper  and  Bros.,  1958,  republished  in  paperback  as  Rites  and  Symbols  of 
Initiation,  1965),  pp.  34f. 

^E.g.,  Gerhard  von  Rad's  rather  awkward  inclusion  of  the  material  under  the 
rubric  "Israel  Before  Jahweh  (Israel's  Answer),"  in  Vol.  I  of  his  Old  Testament 
Theology,  pp.  418-459. 

89"What  must  be  stressed  is  the  fact  that  the  great  mythologies  of  Euro-Asiatic 
polytheism,  which  correspond  to  the  first  historical  civilizations,  are  increasingly 
concerned  with  what  happened  after  the  Creation  of  the  Earth,  and  even  after  the 
creation  (or  the  appearance)  of  man.  The  accent  is  now  on  what  happened  to  the 
Gods  and  no  longer  on  what  they  created.  To  be  sure,  there  is  always  a  more  or 
less  clearly  'creative'  aspect  in  every  divine  adventure— but  what  appears  more  and 
more  important  is  no  longer  the  result  of  the  adventure  but  the  sequence  of 
dramatic  events  that  constitute  it  .  .  .  The  great  mythologies— those  consecrated  by 
such  poets  as  Homer  and  Hesiod  and  the  anonymous  bards  of  the  Mahabharata,  or 
elaborated  by  ritualists  and  theologians  (as  in  Egypt,  India,  and  Mesopotamia)— are 
more  and  more  inclined  to  narrate  the  gesta  of  the  Gods.  And  at  a  certain  moment 
in  History— especially  in  Greece  and  India  but  also  in  Egypt— an  elite  begins  to 
lose  interest  in  this  divine  history  and  arrives  (as  in  Greece)  at  the  point  of  no 
longer  believing  in  the  myths  while  claiming  still  to  believe  in  the  Gods."  Mircea 
Eliade,  Myth  and  Reality,  pp.  109-111.  (Italics  his.) 
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HE  renovation  of  the  Warrington  Collection  in  Hymnology 
in  the  Clifford  E.  Barbour  Library  of  the  Pittsburgh  Theological 
Seminary  is  being  carried  out  as  an  attempt  to  achieve  a  definite 
purpose  set  by  the  Librarian,  Professor  Hadidian:  that  it  shall  be, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  a  self-contained  research  library  in  the  areas 
of  hymnology  which  the  collection  represents.  The  working  to- 
ward this  goal  has  involved  a  search  of  the  total  holdings  of  the 
Barbour  Library  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  all  the  relevant  ma- 
terial together  in  the  Warrington  Room. 

If,  on  entering  the  Library,  one  pauses  for  a  moment  to  read 
the  memorial  tablets  framing  the  door,  he  learns  that  many  li- 
braries have  come  together  in  this  one  place,  and  discovers  some- 
thing of  the  effort  and  loving  care  which  have  gone  into  their 
establishment.  Almost  all  of  these  libraries  are  contributing  to  the 
expansion  of  the  Warrington  Collection;  many  of  them  are  repre- 
sented in  the  catalogue  that  follows.  For  instance,  the  name  of 
John  Anderson,  the  founder  of  the  oldest  constitutent  library, 
appears  on  the  title  pages  of  two  of  the  books  which  were  printed 
in  1793  and  1800  respectively.  The  title  page  of  the  earliest  of 
these  provides  one  of  our  illustrations.  John  T.  Pressley,  one  of 
the  authors,  was  an  early  president  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church  Seminary.  An  old  subscription  record  indicating  financial 

The  author,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh until  his  retirement  in  May,  1968,  is  Curator  of  the  Warrington  Collection 
in  the  Clifford  E.  Barbour  Library  of  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary. 

Vol.  IX,  No.  3,  Fall,  1968 
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support  for  Professor  Pressley  dropped  out  of  a  copy  of  Georgii 
Buchanani,  Paraphrasis  Psalmorum  Davidis  Poetica,  printed  in 
Glasgow  in  1765,  when  we  were  processing  the  book.1  Our  second 
illustration  has  to  do  with  him.  Other  items  indicate  inside  their 
covers  that  they  have  been  moved  from  the  private  library  of  a 
missionary  in  Egypt  to  the  seminary  library  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  to 
Xenia  of  St.  Louis,  to  Pittsburgh-Xenia,  and  finally  to  the  Bar- 
bour Library. 

The  books  on  the  list  being  presented  here  are  polemical,  most 
of  them  written  in  the  heat  of  a  conflict  that  seriously  disturbed 
the  churches  which  traced  their  lineage  to  Calvin  through  Knox. 
As  with  many  conflicts,  this  one  also  settled  into  comparative 
unimportance,  not  as  the  result  of  the  triumph  of  logical  argu- 
ment, but  because  of  a  general  loss  of  interest.  No  one  would  wish 
to  revive  it.  At  the  same  time  the  story  of  the  controversy  may 
have  some  value  as  an  illustration  of  the  historical  process  which 
could,  when  understood,  place  some  of  our  present  problems  in 
perspective. 

One  other  point  might  be  mentioned.  As  these  books  began  to 
accumulate  on  one  shelf,  I  read  many  of  them.  I  think  I  dis- 
cerned, between  the  lines  and  behind  the  logic-chopping,  a  great 
love  for  the  sturdy  old  Rouse  version,  the  official  psalmody  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland.  These  metrical  psalms  had  been  learned  at 
family  worship  for  generations.  They  provided  strength  and  com- 
fort and  praise.  They  were  defended  at  any  cost. 

1790  Jack,  Robert.  A  letter  on  psalmody,  shewing,  that  human 
composures  ought  not  to  be  used  in  Christian  worship,  in 
singing  the  praises  of  God  .  .  .  [Philadephia],  1790. 
Printed  for  Robert  Jack.  (Evans  22586)2 

1793  Anderson,  John.  Vindiciae  Cantus  Dominici,  or,  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  doctrine  taught  in  a  discourse  on  the  divine 
ordinance  of  singing  psalms.  Philadelphia:  Printed  by  Wil- 
liam Young,  1793.  (Evans  25110) 
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1794  Latta,  James.  A  discourse  on  psalmody  in  which  it  is  clearly 
shewn,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  take  the  principal 
subjects  and  occasions  of  their  psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual 
songs  from  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Philadelphia:  Printed  for 
the  author,  by  William  W.  Woodward  .  .  .,  1794.  (Evans 
27201) 

1800  Anderson,  John.  Vindiciae  Cantus  Dominici.  In  two  parts: 
I.  A  discourse  on  the  duty  of  singing  the  book  of  psalms  in 
solemn  worship.  II.  A  vindication  of  the  doctrine  taught  in 
the  preceding  discourse.  With  an  appendix  containing 
essays  and  observations  on  various  subjects.  Philadelphia: 
Printed  and  sold  by  David  Hogan,  1800.  (Evans  36836) 

1801  Freeman,  Jonathan.  A  discourse  on  psalmody.  Delivered  at 
Newburgh,  before  the  presbytery  of  Hudson,  September, 
1801.  Newburgh,  [N.Y.]:  Printed  by  Dennis  Coles,  [1801]. 
(Shaw  and  Shoemaker  520)3 

1816  Baird,  I.  D.  Science  of  praise,  or  an  illustration  of  the  na- 
ture and  design  of  sacred  psalmody,  as  used  in  the  worship 
of  God;  and  a  consideration  of  the  precepts  and  examples  of 
scripture,  and  the  practice  of  the  Christian  church,  relating 
to  its  exercise,  in  a  series  of  letters.  Zanesville,  Ohio: 
Printed  for  the  author  by  Putnam  and  Clark,  1816.  (Shaw 
and  Shoemaker  36786) 

1818  McMaster,  Gilbert.  An  apology  for  the  book  of  psalms,  in 
five  letters;  addressed  to  the  friends  of  union  in  the  church 
of  God.  Ballston-Spa,  [N.Y.]:  Printed  by  U.  F.  Doubleday, 
1818. 

1821  McMaster,  Gilbert.  An  apology  for  the  book  of  psalms,  in 
five  letters;  addressed  to  the  frie?ids  of  union  in  the  church 
of  God.  Third  edition.  Reprinted,  with  some  corrections, 
from  the  second  edition,  improved;  together  with  animad- 
versions upon  Dr.  Ely's  review  of  the  first  edition.  Philadel- 
phia: Published  and  sold  by  David  Hogan,  1821. 
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1821  Hints,  on  the  church's  psalmody.  Being  an  attempt  to  repel 
the  violence  of  such  as  would  rob  her  of  a  precious  right. 
Carlisle,  [Pa.]:  Printed  for  the  purchaser.  George  Phillips, 
printer,  1821. 

1825  Baird,  Thomas  Dickson.  An  inquiry  into  the  privilege  and 
duty  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  exercise  of  sacred 
praise:  a  chronology  and  history  of  scripture  songs  from  the 
creation;  an  enlarged  review  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
history  of  the  psalmody  of  the  Christian  church;  and  an 
examination  of  "An  apology  for  the  book  of  psalms,"  by 
Gilbert  M'Master,  A.  M.  Pittsburgh:  Printed  by  Eichbaum 
and  Johnston,  1825. 

1834  Reid,  Robert.  Observations  and  remarks  on  Dr.  Watts'  pref- 
ace to  his  book  of  psalms  and  hymns.  Second  edition.  New 
York:  No  publisher,  1834. 

1835  Sommerville,  Rev.  William.  The  psalms  of  David  designed 
for  standing  use,  in  the  church.  Xenia,  [Ohio]:  Printed  by 
J.  H.  Pardy,  1835. 

1836  Freeman,  F.  Psalmodia,  or  the  pastor's  plea  for  sacred 
psalmody.  Philadelphia:  Published  by  J.  Whetham;  New 
York:  and  by  Ezra  Collier,  1836. 

1837  A  treatise  on  psalmody,  addressed  to  the  worshippers  of 
God.  Containing  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Sommerville, 
A.  M.  With  some  additions,  principally  from  Drs.  Anderson 
and  M'Masters.  Pittsburgh:  Printed  lor  the  publisher,  1837. 

1840  McLaren,  Donald  C.  The  psalms  of  holy  scripture,  the  only 
songs  of  Zion.  Geneva,  N.Y.:  Ira  Merrell,  1840. 

1842  Hemphill,  W.  R.  A  discourse  on  psalmody,  delivered  at 
Bethel  Church,  Laurens  District,  S.C.,  August  2,  1841.  Sec- 
ond edition.  Schenectady,  [N.Y.]:  Reprinted  by  I.  Riggs, 
1842. 
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1842  Pressley,  John  T.  Review  of  Ralston' s  inquiry  into  the  pro- 
priety of  using  an  evangelical  psalmody  in  the  worship  of 
God.  Pittsburgh:  Published  for  the  author,  by  Luke 
Loomis,  1842. 

1843  Claybaugh,  J.  The  ordinance  of  praise,  or  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  exclusive  use  of  the  book  of  psalms,  in  singing 
praises  to  God.  Rossville,  [Ohio]:  J.  M.  Christy,  1843. 

1844  Ralston,  Samuel.  Defence  of  an  inquiry  into  the  propriety 
of  using  an  evangelical  psalmody  in  the  worship  of  God; 
against  the  objections  of  Rev.  John  T.  Pressly,  D.D.  Pitts- 
burgh: Printed  by  George  Parkin,  1844. 

1848  Pressley,  John  T.  Review  of  Ralston' s  inquiry  into  the  pro- 
priety of  using  an  evangelical  psalmody  in  the  worship  of 
God.  Second  edition.  Enlarged  by  two  additional  chapters, 
embracing  critical  analysis  of  Col.  3:16,  17,  and  the  modern 
history  of  psalmody.  Allegheny,  [Pittsburgh]:  John  B. 
Kennedy,  1848. 

1848  Thompson,  David.  The  songs  to  be  used  in  the  worship  of 
God.  Prepared  under  the  authority  of  the  Associate  Synod 
of  North  America.  Revised  by  a  committee  of  Synod.  Phil- 
adelphia: Wm.  S.  Young,  1848. 

1849  Blaikie,  Alexander.  A  catechism  of  praise.  Boston:  Perkins 
and  Whipple,  1850. 

1850  Morton,  George.  Review  of  Dr.  Pressly  on  psalmody.  Pitts- 
burgh: Published  for  the  author,  by  Luke  Loomis,  Agt., 
1850. 

1850  Stark,  Andrew.  The  psalms  of  David.  Metrical  version  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  defended  .  .  .  New  York:  Holman 
&Gray,  1850. 

1851  Dodds,  Robert  J.  A  Reply  to  Morton  on  psalmody:  to 
which  is  added  a  condensed  argument  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  an  inspired  psalmody.  Pittsburgh:  Kennedy  &  Brother, 
1851. 
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1852  M'Laren,  J.  F.  A  plea  for  peace  in  the  presbyterian  family 
on  the  subject  of  psalmody.  Pittsburgh:  Davidson  &  Agnew, 
1852. 

1852  M'Master,  Gilbert.  An  apology  for  the  book  of  psalms,  in 
five  letters;  addressed  to  the  friends  of  union  in  the  church 
of  God.  Fourth  edition.  Philadelphia:  Daniels  &  Smith, 
1852. 

1853  Pastor's  letters  to  Rev.  Wm.  Annan,  on  psalmody.  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio:  J.  A.  and  V.  P.  James,  1853. 

1854  Blaikie,  Alexander.  A  catechism  on  praise.  Fourth  edition. 
Boston:  S.  K.  Whipple  and  Co.,  1854. 

1855  Sommerville,  William.  The  exclusive  claims  of  David's 
psalms.  St.  John,  N.B.:  Barnes  %c  Company,  1855. 

1857  Martin,   Dr. .   A    preface  designed   to  show   that   the 

biblical  psalms  only  are  authorized  to  be  sung  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  Philadelphia:  Wm.  S.  Young,  1857. 

1859  Annan,  William.  Letters  on  psalmody:  a  review  of  the  lead- 
ing arguments  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  book  of  psalms. 
Philadelphia:  William  S.  8c  Alfred  Martien,  1859. 

1859  Brown,  Hugh.  Discourses  on  scripture  psalmody  in  praising 
God;  and  against  instrumental  music  in  public  worship. 
North  White  Creek,  N.Y.:  R.  H.  Crocker,  Washington  Co. 
Post,  1859. 

1859  The  true  psalmody;  or,  the  bible  psalms  the  church's  only 
manual  of  praise.  Philadelphia:  William  S.  Young,  1859. 

1864  Gordon,  N.  M.  The  purpose  of  the  book  of  psalms.  A  dis- 
course. .  .  .  Prepared  and  published  by  order  of  the  Associ- 
ate Reformed  Presbytery  of  Kentucky.  Louisville,  Ky.: 
Bradley  &  Gilbert,  1864. 

1866  Annan,  William.  A  vindication  of  the  "Letters  on  psal- 
mody," from  the  strictures  of  John  S.  Pressly,  D.D.  Pitts- 
burgh: Printed  by  W.  S.  Haven,  1866. 
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1867  The  true  psalmody;  or,  the  bible  psalms  the  church's  only 
manual  of  praise.  Philadelphia:  William  S.  Young,  1867. 

1870  The  true  psalmody;  or,  the  bible  psalms  the  church's  only 
manual  of  praise.  Pittsburgh:  United  Presb.  Board  of  Pub- 
lication, 1870. 

1870  Arnott,  Moses.  Christ  in  the  psalms.  A  sermon  preached 
August  10th,  1869  at  the  installation  of  Rev.  T.  P.  Dysart, 
over  the  congregation  of  Shiloh,  in  the  presbytery  of  Indi- 
ana. (Published  by  request  of  Presbytery.)  Pittsburgh, 
[Pa.]:  United  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  1870. 

1871  Johnston,  J.  B.  Psalmody.  An  examination  of  authority  for 
making  uninspired  songs,  and  for  using  them  in  the  formal 
worship  of  God.  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio:  John  Stuart,  1871. 

1871  Bain,  Jon.  W.  God's  songs  and  the  singer.  Four  sermons. 
Pittsburgh:  United  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 
1871. 

1872  Reid,  William  J.  The  inspired  psalmody.  Published  by  re- 
quest. Pittsburgh:  United  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion, 1872. 

1877  Ralston,  Rev.  W.  D.  Talks  on  psalmody  in  the  Mathews 
family.  Gerlaw,  Illinois:  Rufus  Johnson,  Publisher,  1877. 

1879  Turnbull,  T.  B.  Sermon  on  praise.  Colona,  Illinois:  S.  H. 
Weed,  1879. 

1880  Ralston,  Rev.  W.  D.  Talks  on  psalmody  in  the  Mathews 
family.  Second  edition,  revised.  Pittsburgh:  United  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication,  1880. 

1884  Eva,  W.  T.  and  W.  W.  Barr.  Are  hymns  of  human  compo- 
sition divinely  authorized?  A  discussion  .  .  .  Philadelphia: 
Collins  &  McDill,  1884. 

1885  Davidson,  Rev.  Wm.  The  psalms:  the  divinely  appointed 
system  of  praise,  as  shown  in  a  series  of  letters.  Pittsburgh: 
United  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  1885. 
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1891  Harper,  Jas.  The  psalter  in  the  early  church.  Pittsburgh: 
United  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  1891. 

1892  Lafferty,  Linus  N.  Seven  reasons  why  psalm-singers  sing 
psalms.  Omaha:  Ruf us  Johnson,  1892. 

1894  Meloy,  W.  T.  Songs  of  the  ages.  Chicago,  Illinois:  Otto 
Klatt,  1894. 

1894  Miller,  D.  R.  Songs  of  our  pilgrimage.  East  Palestine,  Ohio: 
Published  by  the  author,  1894. 

1898  Willson,  D.  B.  The  excellence  of  the  psalms.  An  address. 
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NOTES 

]George  Buchanan  (1506-1582)  made  his  Latin  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms 
while  he  was  being  held  prisoner  in  Portugal.  This  copy  was  presented  to  the 
Allegheny  Theological  Seminary  by  Jos.  Buchan  [an?].  The  subscriber's  list  which 
fell  out  of  it  includes  the  names  Geo.  and  John  Buchanan.  This  suggests  a 
geneological  study  beyond  the  range  of  these  notes. 

2Charles  Evans,  American  Bibliography  (Chicago,  1903-1934;  reprint  New  York, 
1941). 

3Ralph  R.  Shaw  and  Richard  H.  Shoemaker,  American  Bibliograpliy  (New  York, 
1958-1966). 
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Tell  el  Amarna  and  the  Bible,  by  Charles  F.  Pfeiffer.  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan:  Baker  Book  House.  1963.  Pp.  75.  $1.50  (pa- 
per). 

This  paperback  is  a  good  resume  of  this  period  for  the  layman.  The 
following  corrections  should  be  made.  (1)  The  Egyptian  empire  in  Syrian 
Palestine,  even  preceding  the  Amarna  period,  was  never  strong  except  along 
the  sea  coast.  (2)  Akhenaton's  so-called  monotheism  was  strictly  a  philosoph- 
ical one  and  totally  unrelated  to  Biblical  monotheism.  This  Pharaoh  still 
considered  himself  a  god  and  equal  with  Aton.  Although  he  was  literally 
iconoclast,  his  theology  still  used  the  same  old  imagery  as  that  of  the  idols  he 
destroyed.  (3)  His  so-called  monotheism  did  not  improve  Egyptian  ethics  at 
any  point.  He  himself  acted  like  all  other  Pharaohs.  (4)  His  famous  hymn 
to  the  sun  has  very  little  which  is  not  a  repetition  of  earlier  Egyptian 
hymnology. 

The  author's  remarks  on  the  Apiru  or  Habiru  (Hebrews)  are  now  out- 
dated by  W.  F.  Albright's  researches  in  that  field  and  his  identification  of 
this  technical  phrase  with  "caravarieer."  The  break-up  of  the  old  donkey 
caravans  forced  these  men  into  various  types  of  temporary  livelihood  attrib- 
uted to  them  in  the  inscriptional  material. 

James  L.  Kelso 

Abraham:  Father  of  Believers,  by  Gonzales  Angel.  New  York: 
Herder  and  Herder.  1967.  Pp.  157.  $4.95. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  one  could  classify  this  book.  While  it  is  certainly 
based  upon  historical  inquiry  into  patriarchal  times,  such  an  inquiry  is  not 
its  chief  concern.  Though  it  contains  a  long  chapter  on  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  Biblical  historiography,  it  is  not  an  essay  on  methodology.  We 
need  not  concern  ourselves  with  where  it  belongs  on  a  library  shelf;  we  shall 
rather  look  at  its  contents. 

The  book  is  a  presentation  of  Abraham's  life  from  the  viewpoint  of  five 
important  occurrences:  the  "call"  of  Abraham,  his  journeys,  his  dealings  with 
Hagar  and  Ishmael,  the  prayer  for  Sodom,  and  the  journey  to  Moriah  where 
"the  binding  of  Isaac,"  as  the  Rabbis  called  it,  takes  place.  These  occurrences 
are  presented  not  from  an  historical  viewpoint,  nor  is  there  a  primary 
concern  for  aetiology  in  either  the  journeys,  the  story  of  Ishmael,  or  the 
"sacrifice"  of  Isaac.  The  life  of  Abraham  is  presented  here  through  the 
process  of  reading,  reflection,  and  suggestion  for  modern  man.  The  addressee 
of  the  book  is  "religious  man,"  in  the  sense  of  anyone  concerned  with 
ultimates  and  for  whom  there  are  some  issues  in  life  which  escape  his 
comprehension  and  point  to  the  unknown  dimension  of  life.  I  suppose  we 
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would,  therefore,  have  to  call  it  an  existential  interpretation  of  the  life  of 
Abraham. 

Gonzales  explains  Abraham  as  a  symbol.  By  this  he  does  not  mean  that 
Abraham  did  not  exist,  indeed  he  never  enters  into  the  problem  raised  by 
the  studies  of  men  such  as  Noth  and  Gunkel,  although  his  writing  indicates 
that  he  has  taken  these  arguments  into  consideration.  He  means  that  the 
Israelite  Historiographer— as  Gunkel  taught  us  in  The  Legends  of  Genesis- 
has  idealized  and  universalized  Abraham  in  order  that  his  life  may  speak  to 
our  lives  and  tell  us  of  faith.  One  may,  therefore,  expect  to  find  some  of  the 
concerns  of  Paul  in  Galatians  and  Kierkegaard  in  Fear  and  Trembling 
reflected  here.  Gonzales  attempts,  e.g.,  to  show  the  significance  of  Abraham's 
call  as  a  vocation  for  the  whole  nation  of  Israel;  he  then  interprets  this  to 
mean  that  we  find  our  meaning  within  the  destiny  of  our  own  "nations," 
understood,  I  suppose,  as  our  religious  communities.  The  journeys  of  Abra- 
ham are  a  reflection  of  the  historical  geography  of  Israel,  but  signify  for  us 
that  life— if  it  is  to  be  lived  in  faith— must  be  lived  in  the  hope  of  fulfilling 
a  destiny. 

The  book  contains  just  enough  footnotes  to  keep  the  Old  Testament 
scholar  happy  and  not  too  many  to  discourage  the  interested  reader.  It  is  a 
good  book.  It  can  teach  us  much,  not  about  Abraham,  but  about  ourselves. 
This  is  why  criticism  of  Gonzales'  presuppositions  would  be  unfair;  he  is  not 
writing  an  historical  essay  on  a  patriarch  who  supposedly  lived  some  twenty 
centuries  before  Christ,  but  rather  an  interpretation  of  the  situation  in 
which  the  man  of  faith  finds  himself.  The  author  aims  at  showing  us  the 
"logic"  of  Abraham's  actions,  a  logic  based  not  on  reason  but  on  faith,  a 
logic  which  the  believer  instinctively  knows  as  his  own.  The  work  thus 
speaks  from  faith  to  faith. 

One  final  note:  The  emphasis  on  the  vocation  of  Abraham,  which  is 
intended  to  be  the  experiential  or  subjective  side  of  the  concept  of  cove- 
nant, is  very  meaningful.  One  last  word  of  appreciation  for  Robert  J.  Olsen, 
the  translator,  who  makes  one  forget  that  the  work  was  originally  published 
in  Spanish. 

Jay  C.  Rochelle 


Sayings  of  Jesus,  by  Edward  Dumbauld.  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania: 
Herald  Press.  1967.  Pp.  196.  $3.75. 

In  his  introduction  to  this  book,  Dr.  John  A.  Mackay  remarks  on  the 
exciting  "emergent  role  of  the  laity"  in  today's  church,  and  how  this  is 
illustrated  by  this  volume.  Mr.  Dumbauld  has  had  a  distinguished  career  in 
jurisprudence,  and  is  now  United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Western 
District  of  Pennsylvania.  But  he  has  also  been  a  faithful  churchman,  a 
Presbyterian   elder,    active   in   church   school   work.    His   publications   in   his 
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secular  calling  make  an  impressive  list,  and  here  he  has  turned  this  experi- 
ence to  the  service  of  his  faith. 

Judge  Dumbauld  has  compiled  the  sayings  of  Jesus  under  various  headings 
that  he  has  found  useful  in  his  own  Bible  studies.  He  does  not  intend  to 
prove  some  point;  "it  is  simply  (his)  own  analysis  and  presentation  of 
scriptural  materials  in  a  convenient  form  for  ready  reference."  The  list  is 
fairly  complete  (omissions  have  been  indicated)  but  needless  repetition  has 
been  avoided.  The  RSV  text  has  been  employed. 

One  would  hope  that  laymen  (particularly)  will  find  this  book  useful  in 
their  own  Bible  study,  and,  what  may  be  even  more  important,  that  they 
will  be  inspired  to  undertake  such  study  on  their  own  initiative. 

J.  A.  Walther 

A  Literary  History  of  the  Bible  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
Present  Day,  by  Geddes  MacGregor.  Nashville:  Abingdon.  1968. 
Pp.  400.  $7.95. 

The  bookstores  offer  a  bewildering  row  of  Bible  translations;  and  therein 
is  the  value,  even  the  necessity,  for  such  a  book  as  this.  Nine  years  ago 
Geddes  MacGregor  published  The  Bible  in  the  Making;  the  present  volume 
is  admittedly  related  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  earlier  work,  but  the  focus 
and  treatment  justify  the  new  product.  Another  factor  is  pertinent:  since  the 
task  of  translation  is  a  continuing  one,  books  such  as  this  quickly  become 
out  of  date.  For  that  reason,  H.  G.  May's  Our  English  Bible  in  the  Making 
appeared  in  a  revised  edition  a  few  years  ago.  When  D.  M.  Beegle's  God's 
Word  into  English  appeared  in  paperback  after  four  years'  life,  it  was 
necessary  to  add  an  updating  appendix.  F.  F.  Bruce's  The  English  Bible  has 
not  undergone  any  revision  but  remains  very  useful  for  much  historical 
material. 

Professor  MacGregor  is  a  fascinating  and  competent  guide  through  the 
multitudinous  details  of  this  history.  He  manages  the  difficult  task  of  pre- 
senting the  material  with  style  and  evident  enthusiasm,  which  capture  and 
hold  the  reader's  interest.  Many  details  are  carefully  preserved;  and  without 
these  the  usefulness  of  the  book  would  be  impaired.  There  are  five  chapters 
on  the  King  James  Version,  and  an  appendix  adds  the  historical  preface, 
"The  Translators  to  the  Reader,"  which  still  has  more  than  passing  impor- 
tance. One  chapter  is  a  "Conspectus  of  a  Passage  in  Various  English  Ver- 
sions"; here  Hebrews  1:1-4  "is  set  forth  as  it  is  rendered  in  more  than  fifty 
versions  from  the  time  of  Wyclif  down  to  the  present  day"  (page  357,  and 
following). 

It  would  be  easy  to  criticize  such  a  book  for  this  or  that  detail  or  omission, 
but  it  seems  better  to  commend  the  reading  of  the  book  to  as  wide  a  circle 
as  possible.  An  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  translation,  which  are 
treated  perceptively  in  Chapter  34,  will  go   a  long  way  toward   preventing 
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wrong  notions  about  the  Biblical  literature.  The  final  chapter,  on  "Biblical 
Literature  and  Creative  Power,"  has  a  relevance  for  the  Bible-in-the-Schools 
discussion. 

Finally,  one  has  to  specify  what  was  suggested  above:  this  book  already 
falls  short  of  being  up  to  date.  The  author  mentions  in  a  footnote  that  the 
(French)  Jerusalem  Bible  was  appearing  in  English,  and  he  has  been  able 
to  include  that  translation  of  the  Hebrews  1:1-4  passage  in  the  "conspectus." 
He  could  not,  however,  include  Good  News  for  Modern  Man,  Today's 
English  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  a  project  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  which  has  had  meteoric  success.  But  this  is  not  a  criticism  of  Dr. 
MacGregor's  book:  it  is  a  commentary  on  the  importance  of  his  subject! 

James  Arthur  Walther 

God  Our  Savior,  by  Peter  DeRosa.  Milwaukee:  The  Bruce  Pub- 
lishing Company.  1967.  Pp.  226.  $4.95. 

This  is  a  "Study  of  the  Atonement"  by  a  British  Roman  Catholic  priest.  It 
is  directed  particularly  to  intelligent  lay  people  in  the  church,  and  reflects 
the  influence  of  Biblical  Theology  on  the  modern  Roman  Catholic  scholar. 
Fr.  De  Rosa  shows  that  he  is  well  informed  on  the  contribution  of  Protes- 
tant Biblical  scholars  in  this  field,  but  the  author  is  perhaps  not  quite  as 
well  informed  about  the  contribution  of  Protestant  theologians  to  our 
understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  However,  perhaps  this  is  to 
ask  too  much  at  this  stage  of  the  ecumenical  dialogue. 

It  is  a  good  book,  simply  and  clearly  written,  and  it  breathes  a  genuine 
Christian  piety  that  is  neither  mawkishly  sentimental  nor  theologically  pon- 
tifical. It  can  be  read  with  profit  by  all  Christians. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  about  the  book,  however,  is  that  it  has 
been  written,  for  in  concentrating  upon  the  Atonement,  Fr.  De  Rosa  has 
focussed  upon  the  doctrine  that  stands  at  the  center  of  Protestant  theology. 
Is  it  significant  that  Protestants  are  beginning  to  take  the  doctrines  of 
Creation  and  the  Incarnation  seriously,  and  Catholics,  are  beginning  to 
direct  their  attention  to  the  Work  of  Christ? 

Robert  S.  Paul 

Ministry  for  Tomorrow.   Report  of  the  Special   Committee  on 

Theological  Education  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the   U.S.A. 

Nathan  M.  Pusey,  Chairman.  Charles  L.  Taylor,  Director  of  the 

Study.  New  York:  The  Seabury  Press.  1967. 

A  rather  impressive  group  of  people,  chaired  by  the  President  of  Harvard 
University,  was  set  to  the  task  of  studying  "what  the  Episcopal  Church  is 
and  is  not  doing  in  theological  education"  (p.v.).  Charles  L.  Taylor,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools  from  1956 
to  1966,  directed  the  study  and  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  Report. 
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"That  theological  education,  in  certain  important  respects,  is  not  ade- 
quately preparing  men  for  ministry  is  this  committee's  sobering  but  inescap- 
able conclusion"  (p.  117).  Part  II,  "The  Ministry  Today,"  is  a  critical 
section  of  the  report  which  seeks  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  "prepar- 
ing men  for  ministry."  Ministry  is  equated  with  service  in  response  to  God's 
actions  and  requirements.  But  for  the  Committee  "  'ministry'  when  applied 
to  clergy  has  a  different  meaning  from  'ministry'  when  used  of  the  laity"  (p. 
39).  The  clergy-minister  is  viewed  in  traditional  ways  as  preacher,  leader  of 
worship,  pastor,  equipper,  etc.  It  is  with  regard  to  "equipper"  that  the 
report  calls  the  ministry  "the  central  profession,"  "the  calling  which  helps  all 
men  and  women  to  a  proper  response  to  their  callings"  (47).  It  is  profes- 
sional preparation  for  this  ministry,  different  from  the  ministry  of  the  laity, 
which  is  the  primary  purpose  of  seminary  education  (p.  120).  Passing  over 
the  legitimacy  of  the  two  concepts  of  calling  and  of  ministry,  for  clergy  and 
laity  (which  concepts  seem  to  continue  the  unfortunate  historical  dichotomy 
between  clergy  and  laity),  we  should  expect  the  report  to  say  what  it  is  that 
seminary  education  must  do  to  prepare  clergy  to  be  equippers  of  the  laity. 
And  it  does.  Educating  the  clergyman  to  become  the  professional  who  equips 
the  laity  is  set  forth  as  the  criterion  for  the  selection  of  faculty,  library 
purchases,  curriculum  development,  arrangement  of  the  calendar,  etc.  The 
fundamental  problem,  according  to  the  report,  is  the  method  of  instruction: 
how  to  involve  the  student  in  his  profession.  How  can  the  seminary  help  the 
clergy-to-be  to  mature  professionally?  The  emphasis  is  on  the  student  himself 
in  his  development  into  a  professional,  that  is,  one  who  does  the  profession 
of  ministry  (as  clergyman).  The  work  of  faculty,  the  role  of  chapel,  dialogue 
between  message  and  world,  the  practice  of  ministry  under  supervision,  etc. 
are  for  the  maturation  of  the  student  so  that  he  can  do  professionally  the 
ministry.  The  point  is  to  develop  the  educational  process  so  that  he  will 
begin  learning  his  profession  and  so  that  he  will  go  on  learning  all  his  life. 
The  richest  context  for  such  a  seminary  education  is  ecumenical,  urban,  and 
university-related. 

To  this  argument  I  would  bring  three  observations.  While  the  Report  is 
significant,  not  for  its  novelty  but  for  putting  together  what  a  good  many 
theological  educators  have  been  saying,  as  it  itself  acknowledges,  it  really 
suffers  from  a  theological  omission.  It  does  not  ask  theologically  about 
method,  or  history,  or  relevance,  or  what  "in  the  world"  theology  is  to  be  in 
dialogue  with.  Almost  everyone  today  says  the  church  must  be  in  the  world. 
What  is  meant?  The  pastor  making  a  sick  call?  The  pastor  counseling  with  a 
high-school  dropout?  Pastor  and  people  engaging  in  protest  for  civil  rights? 
The  church  championing  better  housing?  The  church  analyzing  its  own  piety 
in  order  to  create  new  forms  of  its  own  spiritual  life?  Whatever  comes  on 
the  list  needs  theological  analysis.  This  Report  does  not  really  ask  the 
theological  question,  assuming,  I  suppose,  that  the  question  will  be  asked, 
but  more  likely,  assuming  that  the  answer  is  already  apparent.  I  wonder  if  it 
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would  have  made  any  difference  has  there  been  at  least  one  on  the  commit- 
tee to  ask  this  kind  of  question? 

The  second  observation  is  that  there  is  a  utilitarian  bias  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  Report  as  there  is  in  most  American  education,  a  bias  that  is  perva- 
sive of  the  American  scene.  It  is  this  bias  which  is  impatient  with  theology 
per  se,  or  history  per  se,  or  philosophy  per  se,  with  critical  introductory 
Biblical  material,  with  careful  intellectual  inquiry  into  truth  for  truth's  sake. 
This  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  anti-intellectual  prejudice  that  is  rampant  in 
our  seminaries,  indeed,  throughout  our  country.  The  alternative  is  not  an 
arid  intellectualism  the  sterility  of  which  is  its  own  irony.  Neither  is  the 
alternative  abstracting  from  the  life  process  near  a  placid  lake  where  the 
saints  can  practice  walking  on  the  water.  The  alternative  is  a  rigorous  and 
continuing  encounter  with  the  truth,  whether  in  the  library,  with  Isaiah, 
with  Luther,  in  the  chapel,  on  the  street  so  that  wisdom  is  born.  The  Report 
may  be  selling  wisdom  short,  and  our  supply  is  short  enough  already. 

The  third  observation  is  that  the  Report  is  not  radical,  either  in  its 
analysis  or  in  its  proposals.  However,  there  may  be  a  reason.  It  recommends 
the  establishment  of  a  Board  for  Theological  Education  for  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Perhaps  it  did  not  want  to  do  the  work  of  that  Board.  Perhaps  it 
sought  only  or  mainly  to  lead  up  to  that  recommendation.  In  doing  so, 
however,  it  did  suggest  a  model  for  theological  education.  One  of  the  first 
tasks  of  the  Board  will  be  to  examine  carefully  the  model.  It  may  not  be  the 
right  one.  Whether  all  the  questions  were  answered,  or  even  asked,  theologi- 
cal education  should  be  grateful  for  the  work  of  the  committee! 

Gorden  E.  Jackson 

Toward  an  Undivided  Church,  by  Douglas  Horton.  With  a  fore- 
word by  Richard  Cardinal  Gushing.  New  York:  Association  Press. 
1967.  Pp.  96.  $2.50. 

In  some  ways  this  is  a  slight  book.  It  is  slight  in  size:  the  author's  text  is  a 
bare  62  pages,  although  it  is  supplemented  by  some  valuable  excerpts  from 
addresses  given  to  Protestant  Observers  at  Vatican  II,  by  John  XXIII,  Paul 
VI  and  Cardinal  Bea.  Furthermore,  some  will  regard  it  as  slight  in  scholar- 
ship: Dr.  Horton,  former  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  has  sound 
claims  to  scholarship,  but  he  is  not  writing  primarily  as  a  scholar— here  he  is 
an  ecumenical  evangelist. 

The  dust  jacket  speaks  of  the  book  as  "resolving  the  issues  that  separate 
Christians— the  papacy,  the  veneration  of  saints,  birth  control,  transubstanti- 
ation,  and  others."  That  is  far  too  large  a  claim.  Dr.  Horton  certainly  faces 
these  issues  and  faces  them  honestly,  but  his  pragmatic  solutions,  even 
though  they  are  ultimately  based  upon  the  theological  principle  of  "diversity 
in  unity,"  will  not  convince  everyone.  Dr.  Horton's  book  is  important  not 
because  it  solves  any  problems,  but  because  it  is  the  exemplar  of  an  attitude: 
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it  illustrates   the  willingness  of  ecumenically  motivated   Christians   to  work 
and  think  and  pray  for  the  solutions. 

His  book  is  valuable  for  other  reasons: 

First,  I  think  it  was  extremely  significant  that  as  a  starting  point  for  the 
discussion  he  takes  the  debate  between  Cardinal  Bellarmine  (representing 
post  Tridentine  Catholicism)  and  Dr.  William  Ames  (representing  the  Bib- 
lical Restoration  of  Protestantism.)  The  basic  issues  in  the  ecclesiological 
debate  could  not  be  more  clearly  defined  than  they  were  by  these  two  men. 
But  Dr.  Horton  shows  us  that  we  can  no  longer  state  the  issues  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic  in  these  classic  terms.  Therefore  the  ecumenical 
hope  within  the  present  situation  springs  from  the  fact  that  we  are  all 
having  to  break  new  ground  in  terms  of  a  doctrine  of  the  church:  Protes- 
tants can  no  longer  set  the  letter  of  Scripture  against  its  Spirit,  and  Catholics 
can  no  longer  assert  the  authority  of  the  church  virtually  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Word  of  God  in  the  Scriptures.  As  Pope  Paul  VI  declared  to  the 
Observers  in  October,  1963,  "we  now  prefer  to  focus  our  attention  not  on 
what  has  been  but  on  what  must  be.  We  are  turning  toward  a  new  thing  to 
be  born,  a  dream  to  be  realized"  (p.  74).  And  to  this  ecumenical  act  of 
faith,  hope  and  love,  this  little  book  is  a  testimony. 

Robert  S.  Paul 

The  Person  Reborn,  by  Paul  Tournier.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Row.  1966.  Pp.  238.  $4.50. 

This  book  is  a  personal,  convincing  and  compelling  confession  by  the 
author  that  there  really  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Christian  psychiatrist.  That  in 
itself  should  be  enough  of  a  modern  miracle  to  convince  the  cynic.  Dr. 
Tournier's  confession  is  set  in  the  context  of  an  examination  of  the  relation 
between  Freudian  psychoanalysis  and  the  Christian  faith  as  seen  from  the 
perspective  of  his  own  psychotheraputic  practice  and  Christian  beliefs.  The 
author  aims  to  show  their  compatibility  and  to  put  to  rest  the  fears  of 
analysts  and  Christians,  that  they  face  one  another  as  deadly  enemies.  His 
main  thesis  by  which  he  accomplishes  this  aim  is  the  argument  that  psycho- 
analysis is  a  science  like  all  other  sciences  for  describing  phenomena,  while 
Christian  faith  and  theology  essentially  explain  them.  Having  arrived  at  this 
point  of  separating  the  two,  he  spends  the  major  part  of  the  book  trying  to 
get  them  back  together  in  a  compatible  marriage. 

It  is  this  marriage  that  made  for  confusion,  hard  work  and  frustrating 
reading.  This  reader  expected  either  a  theological  or  philosophical  analysis 
of  the  relation  between  analysis  and  faith,  which  would  make  for  a  very, 
very  long  book,  or  an  out-and-out  statement  that  the  two  have  nothing  to  do 
with  one  another,  which  would  have  made  for  a  very,  very  short  book.  What 
this  reader  got  was  something  in  between  which  partakes  of  both  and  ends 
up  being  neither.  One  wonders  whether  the  author  himself  is  aware  of  what 
he  is  doing.  This  criticism  has  to  do  not  only  with  how  he  writes  but  with 
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what  he  writes  as  well.  The  point  can  be  illustrated  from  two  quotations, 
one  at  the  beginning  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Incidentally,  the 
term  "technology"  in  both  quotations  can  be  understood  primarily  as  psy- 
choanalysis though  not  limited  to  it.  Dr.  Tournier  writes: 

There  is  no  possibility  of  a  logical  reconciliation  of  the  two  alterna- 
tives (technology  and  faith),  because  our  minds  are  too  small  to  see 
both  sides  at  once.  But  our  intuition  assures  us  that  both  are  true. 
That  is  to  say,  they  each  present  a  different  aspect  of  the  same  reality 
and  any  attempt  to  use  one  to  refute  the  other  is  vain.  p.  22. 

This  statement  illustrates  the  very  personal  and  subjective  nature  of  his 
writing  and  is  one  of  the  few  clues  in  the  book  to  the  author's  approach.  If 
the  reader  missed  it  or  did  not  understand  its  implications  he  is  in  store  for 
repeated  disappointments.  At  the  book's  conclusion,  Dr.  Tournier  writes: 
"The  great  adventure  to  which  I  believe  the  men  and  women  of  today  to  be 
called  is,  in  every  field  of  activity,  the  reconciliation  of  technology  and 
faith."  (p.  230)  This  statement  illustrates  the  kind  of  "psycho-logic"  which 
he  uses  to  bring  about  the  marriage— a  marriage  which  he  said  could  not  be 
logically  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  book  except  at  an  intuitive  level. 
Through  twenty  chapters  he  shows  repeatedly  how  psychoanalysis  and  faith 
are  different,  but  compatible  in  a  non-contradictory  manner.  What  is  more, 
they  actually  prove  and  support  one  another. 

Now  the  question  is,  for  those  of  us  who  want  to  take  his  charge  to 
adventure  seriously:  How  can  psychoanalysis  and  Christian  faith  be  so  ir- 
reconcilable at  a  logical  level  and  so  compatible  at  an  intuitive  level?  Or 
perhaps  another  question:  Who  is  kidding  whom?  This  latter  question  will 
have  to  wait.  The  former  one,  however,  can  be  answered  by  examining  the 
"psycho-logic"  which  enables  Dr.  Tournier  to  accomplish  this  reconciliation. 
First,  in  his  "psycho-logic,"  description  is  substituted  for  explanation.  His 
numerous  case  illustrations  are  descriptions,  but  he  uses  them  as  if  they  were 
some  sort  of  verification  of  what  he  has  explained  to  the  reader.  Another 
feature  of  his  "psycho-logic"  is  that  it  permits  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
opposing  evidence.  This  works  in  a  very  interesting  way  for  Dr.  Tournier  in 
his  reconciliation  of  the  old  controversy  between  where  individual  pathology 
leaves  off  and  criminal  responsibility  begins  (chapter  13).  A  further  charac- 
teristic of  his  "psycho-logic"  is  its  maintenance  of  ambivalences.  In  each 
section  and  chapter  the  reader  is  presented  with  an  ambivalence— sin  and 
disease,  for  example.  He  is  then  asked  by  the  author  not  to  resolve  the 
ambivalence  but  to  analyze  its  poles  with  an  eye  to  seeing  the  truth  in  each 
and  maintaining  them.  This  is  a  hermeneutical  fundamental  of  psychoana- 
lytic work.  In  these  ways,  then,  Dr.  Tournier  is  able  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  lion  can  lie  down  with  the  lamb. 

What  this  reader  believes  the  author  has  done  is  to  show  that  God,  "the 
unanalyzable,"  is  as  psychologically  valid  a  conclusion  for  the  psychiatrist 
who  is  trained  not  to  come  to  conclusions  as  is  the  conclusion  that  God  is  an 
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illusion.  Even  psychiatrists  get  tired  of  analysis  after  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
Why  not  God  either  out  of  plain  fatigue  or  simple  faith?  Yet  one  cannot  go 
away  from  this  book  without  wondering  whether  because  Dr.  Tournier  has 
resorted  to  "psycho-logic"  to  make  his  case,  Christian  faith  may  really  be 
very  illogical  and  really  an  illusion  as  the  psychoanalysts  have  said.  We  may 
never  know  the  answer,  but  Dr.  Tournier  has  given  us  once  again  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  question. 

Neil  R.  Paylor 

Christian  Worship  and  Church  Education,  by  Iris  V.  Cully.  Phil- 
adelphia: The  Westminster  Press.  1967.  Pp.  187.  $4.50. 

The  author  says,  "Christian  worship  does  not  depend  on  verbalization 
alone,  but  is  entered  through  materials  (bread,  the  giving  of  money),  sight 
(the  architecture  of  the  building  and  the  furnishings),  action  (standing, 
sitting),  the  rhythm  of  the  order  of  service,  and  the  cycle  of  the  church  year. 
Participation  in  common  worship  can  strengthen  Christians  for  the  decisions 
of  everyday  life  in  which  they  indicate  by  their  actions  who  they  are." 

The  book  focuses  on  worship  in  the  adult  church  service  and  particularly 
on  the  liturgy  growing  out  of  Biblical  and  traditional  sources.  The  author 
gives  attention  to  the  history  and  sources  of  these  practices.  Scripture, 
preaching,  prayer  and  music  are  examined.  She  emphasises  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per as  central  "to  the  expression  of  Christian  worship  and  as  a  concrete 
manner  of  communication."  Examples  of  symbolic  modes  are  illustrated 
through  speech,  sight  and  action.  She  believes  that  "people  learn  through  the 
liturgy;  words  and  action  bear  the  message  to  those  who"  participate.  Her 
view  is  that  Protestants  should  move  back  into  the  mainstream  of  Christian 
practice. 

If  the  church  turns  back  to  many  centuries  of  tradition  for  its  liturgy,  it  is 
important  that  laymen  be  educated  to  understand  the  meaning  of  what  they 
are  doing. 

Recently  in  a  broadcast  in  this  country  Dr.  Hugh  J.  Schonfield,  author 
and  scholar  in  the  area  of  the  early  Christian  movement,  declared  that 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  laymen  of  the  churches  knew  nothing  about  this  early 
history,  so  that  it  is  timely  for  the  churches  to  have  some  organized  educa- 
tional resources  for  laymen  if  the  church  is  turning  to  early  traditions  and 
practices  for  its  worship. 

The  author  stresses  the  education  of  all  ages  of  young  people  in  learning 
to  worship  in  this  adult  service  and  assumes  that  it  will  be  meaningful  to 
them. 

The  reviewer  believes  that  clergy  and  all  who  are  church  educators  need 
to  do  far  more  serious  thinking  about  laymen  and  their  education  in  wor- 
ship. It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  homes  and  church  teachers  have 
understood  the  meaning,  the  history,  and  the  resources  for  worship  and  were 
capable  of  helping  the  young. 
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What  does  God  mean  to  all  ages  and  conditions  of  men?  Far  more  atten- 
tion needs  to  be  given  to  this  question  as  well  as  to  how  to  worship  "in 
spirit  and  in  truth"  all  the  week,  even  outside  a  church  building  and  under 
varied  circumstances  in  life. 

Why  is  church  attendance  and  religious  concern  so  low  in  the  lands  that 
have  followed  ancient  forms  of  worship?  Perhaps  American  Christians  need 
to  study  ways  to  lead  laymen  into  more  meaningful  relations  to  God  and  to 
the  church,  as  a  prior  step  in  learning  to  worship. 

Is  the  symbolism  of  an  ancient  world  and  so  much  abstraction  sufficient 
for  the  modern  needs  of  children,  young  people  and  adults?  If  the  church  is 
to  turn  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  movement,  it  seems  impera- 
tive that  it  recognize  why  certain  practices  came  to  be  observed  and  were 
meaningful  in  that  time  to  the  first  Jewish  followers  of  the  Way  and  also 
why  later  customs  developed  among  Gentile  Christians.  Inasmuch  as  the 
present  world  is  so  different  one  needs  to  ask  many  questions  about  worship 
for  modern  Christians.  God  does  not  change  but  people  can  and  do.  There 
is  broader  education  today;  science  raises  new  questions. 

A  return  to  patterns  and  traditions  that  had  meaning  to  people  centuries 
ago  is  not  an  adequate  answer  to  the  worship  needs  of  young  and  old  in 
modern  times.  Much  more  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  this  need. 

Edna  M.  Baxter 
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1968 


was  a  violent  year.  How  many  Americans  will  live 
out  their  lives  haunted  by  images  torn  from  the  calendar  of  an- 
guish that  was  1968?  After-images  are  vivid:  a  black  man  gunned 
in  Memphis;  a  white  man  shot  down  in  L.A.;  Washington 
streets  silver  with  broken  glass  or,  more  ominously,  red;  the 
"fuzz"  fencing  tides  of  protest  in  Mayor  Daley's  political  duchy. 
The  American  consciousness,  frightened  by  day-dream  terrors 
come  alive,  may  never  be  the  same.  Some  men,  shocked,  crept 
toward  the  "counter-violence"  of  a  George  Wallace,  while  others 
applauded  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  sad  remark:  "Justice  is  merely  in- 
cidental to  law  and  order." 

Why  were  we  stunned?  Violence  is  neither  new  nor  peculiarly 
unAmerican.  Was  it  because,  weaned  on  nineteenth  century  no- 
tions of  man,  we  had  come  to  see  ourselves  perched  on  the  peak 
of  an  evolutionary  ladder  high  above  brute  passion?  Did  we 
overlook  violence  in  scripture,  and  flip  past  bloodied  pages  of 
church  history?  1968  shook  us  awake.  Now,  in  1969,  we  know 
we've  got  to  stop,  think,  listen,  and  look  for  meaning  in  social 
violence  and  protest.  Surely  christian  faith,  founded  in  the  vio- 
lence of  crucifixion  and  spread  by  a  revolutionary  gospel,  should 
have  something  to  say  to  our  troubled  nation. 

A  few  christians  saw  in  protest  signs  of  cultural  convolution — 
the  death  of  an  Age,  the  toppling  of  a  world-view  that  was  con- 
strictive if  not  idolatrous,  the  end  of  a  language  incapable  of 
naming  newly  grasped  realities.  Perhaps  revolutionary  move- 
ments today,  black  or  white,  young-eyed  or  as  old  as  Henry 
Marcuse,  are  labor  pains  of  cultural  rebirth — perhaps.  But  how 
can  we  assess,  support,  or  oppose  unless  we  frame,  in  faith,  tough 
criteria  for  making  judgement? 

If  we  do  live  in  a  time  of  social  revolution,  the  church  can 
not  be  silent.  What  must  worry  christians  is  that  the  church,  at 
least  in  large  part,  is  either  uninvolved  or  downright  reaction- 
ary. Churchly  pleas  for  moderation  do  not  much  impress  the 
angry  young  or  aggrevated  blacks,  particularly  when  the  voice  of 
the  church  sounds  so  well-fed,   white-scrubbed,   and  "Establish- 


merit"  oriented.  Chiding  words  of  christian  caution  will  be  sus- 
pect unless  the  church  can  forego  economic  entanglements  with 
and  homiletic  endorsements  of  injustice  alien  to  the  gospel.  Is 
the  church  a  captive  of  the  "system"  or  can  it  find  a  way  to  seed 
the  gospel  in  emerging  patterns  of  social  revolution,  not  preach- 
ing at,  but  living  with  and  within  dissent? 

PERSPECTIVE  offers  this  special  issue  to  help  christians 
think  through  problems  of  violence  and  social  conflict.  Dr. 
Ralph  Conant,  a  political  scientist,  writes  of  black-white  tensions 
in  our  cities.  John  Gerassi,  labelled  by  some,  "New  Left,"  offers 
a  sample  of  his  own  righteous  ire.  Our  other  contributors,  Drs. 
Clark  and  Hough,  are  ethicists  who  weigh  violence  and  dissent, 
and  advise  our  christian  concern.  PERSPECTIVE  does  not  ex- 
pect readers  to  endorse  but,  hopefully,  to  consider. 

D.G.B. 


CORRECTION:  In  our  last  issue,  there  was  an  error  in  the  article  by 
Dr.  George  Kehm  on  "Pannenberg's  Theological  Program."  On  page 
249  (line  8  from  the  bottom  of  the  page),  the  word  "casual"  should 
read  "causal". 


In  this  issue: 


HENRY  CLARK,  author  of  several  books  in  the  field  of  christian  ethics, 
and  Professor  of  Religion  at  Duke  University,  analyzes  the  student  "re- 
volts" at  Columbia,  Duke,  and  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
weighing  goals  and  tactics  with  ethical  criteria  drawn  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  "Just  War." 

RALPH  W.  CONANT,  Associate  Director  of  The  Lemberg  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Violence,  and  Professor  of  Politics  at  Brandeis  University, 
discusses  the  present  polarization  of  black  and  white  in  urban  areas.  He 
assesses  economic  and  educational  structures,  and  offers  sane  proposals 
to  ease  the  crisis  in  our  cities. 

JOHN  GERASSI  has  been  Latin-American  Editor  for  Time,  Newsweek, 
and  Ramparts,  a  Latin-American  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Professor  of  International  Relations  at  San  Francisco  State 
University.  Identified  with  the  so-called  "New  Left,"  John  Gerassi  writes 
on  the  morality  of  violence  and  provides  a  strong  indictment  of  the 
American  "Establishment." 

JOSEPH  C.  HOUGH,  JR.,  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  in  the  School  of 
Theology  at  Claremont,  discusses  different  forms  of  social  violence,  and 
the  possibilities  of  christian  participation  in  revolutionary  movements. 
Dr.  Hough  is  author  of  Black  Power  and  White  Protestants:  A  Christian 
Response  to  the  New  Negro  Pluralism  (Oxford,  1968). 

The  poem  in  our  issue  is  by  Miss  KAREN  E.  FRASER,  who  has  worked 
for  the  state  Department  of  Public  Assistance  in  Pittsburgh's  "Hill  Dis- 
trict," and  taught  music  in  area  public  schools. 


IN  THE  NEXT  ISSUE  we  will  feature  an  article  by  DR.  WALTER 
WIEST  on  the  ethics  of  violence.  Dr.  Wiest's  article,  which  properly 
belongs  in  this  special  issue,  is  a  detailed  and  brilliant  analysis  of  the 
"Just  War"  concept  as  developed  by  Paul  Ramsey,  and  as  applied  to 
the  problems  of  social  protest. 


Ralph  W.  Conant 
BLACK  CONTROL:  A  WHITE  DILEMMA 


-L.AINFULLY,  gradually,  the  black  people  of  America  are 
groping  toward  full  citizenship  in  a  land  which  has  set  the  high- 
est premium  on  that  status  and,  paradoxically,  has  only  grudg- 
ingly shared  it  with  newcomers.  America  is  a  thoroughly  capital- 
istic polity  in  which  democracy  in  practice  is  a  democracy  of  the 
dollar,  and  equality  of  opportunity  is  based  on  a  Darwinian  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  If  you  begin  from  ground  zero,  which  is 
poverty  and  the  slum,  you  "make  it"  (unless  you  die  growing) 
if  you  are  bright,  and  inspire  your  teachers  to  teach  you;  if  you 
are  white;  if  you  get  the  money  to  go  to  college;  if  you  believe 
in  God  and  never  get  caught  stealing  or  telling  lies.  If  you  pass 
all  of  these  tests,  pick  up  some  social  graces  along  the  way  and 
some  political  finesse,  you  can  break  into  the  system  where  the 
escalators  of  social  and  economic  mobility  are  numerous.  In 
America  full  social  citizenship  means  access  to  these  escalators  of 
upward  mobility.  By  "upward"  we  mean  wealth,  prestige,  influ- 
ence, and  freedom  to  control  one's  own  life  and  destiny. 

In  the  great  society,  a  condition  we  are  far  from  attaining  in 
this  nation,  the  least  born,  irrespective  of  race,  creed,  or  color, 
must  be  accorded  an  equal  opportunity  to  survive  and  to  be 
educated;  beyond  these  advantages  no  others  need  be  provided 
out  of  the  public  realm.  But  the  requirements  of  survival  and 
education   involve   an   enormous    public    effort   to   improve    the 
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health  services,  physical  environment,  and  educational  facilities, 
deficiencies  of  which  now  block  or  grossly  distort  opportunities 
for  development  and  mobility  for  most  children  who  are  born  in 
today's  inner  city. 

We  were  well  on  our  way  toward  achieving  the  Jeffersonian 
model  of  a  meritocracy  until,  in  the  post  World  War  II  period, 
we  began  a  process  of  social  segregation  via  the  autonomous 
suburb.  The  social  segregation  of  the  suburbs  was  achieved 
through  control  and  manipulation  of  local  zoning  powers,  prop- 
erty taxes,  and  privately  enforced  discrimination  mainly  against 
undesirables.  Population  growth  and  economic  prosperity  made 
the  exodus  both  possible  and  necessary.  But  neither  growth  nor 
prosperity  dictated  the  deliberate  economic  stratification  and  the 
resulting  social  segregation  that  occurred.  Second  and  third  gen- 
eration Americans  who  "made  it"  out  of  the  ethnic  slums  (and 
old  Americans  from  the  rural  peasantry)  felt  a  desperate  need 
for  the  middle  class  comforts  of  single  family  dwellings,  yard 
space,  and  homogenous  social  neighborhoods.  But  more  than  the 
superficial  aspects  of  middle  classness,  new  suburbanites  wanted 
the  assurance  of  an  adequate  education  for  their  children.  In  the 
old  days — forty  years  ago  and  more — children  of  the  lower 
classes  mixed  with  children  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  in 
public  schools.  In  cities  and  towns  of  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  century,  the  scale  of  the  urban  environment  and 
the  scale  of  the  public  economy  dictated  common,  unsegregated 
schools.  After  1920,  when  urbanization  was  well  under  way  in 
America,  and  especially  after  World  War  II  when  the  economy 
had  recovered  and  the  population  boom  had  commenced,  people 
in  cities  began  the  process  of  economic  and  social  differentiation 
on  a  large  scale.  The  aging  central  city,  with  its  cheap  and  de- 
teriorating housing  became  almost  exclusively  the  intake  area 
for  an  increasing  tide  of  immigrants.  After  1920,  these  urban 
immigrants  were  less  and  less  European  whites  and  more  and 
more  southern  American  blacks.  By  the  mid-1 950's,  twenty-five 
of  the  nation's  largest  cities  were  well  on  the  way  toward  becom- 
ing living  quarters  of  the  poor,  the  aged,  the  very  rich,  and  the 
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dispossessed.  Upward  mobile  whites,  seeing  their  neighborhoods 
and  their  schools  increasingly  populated  by  people  whose  in- 
come, living  standards,  social  aspirations,  and  life  styles  were  far 
different  from  their  own,  had  simply  moved  away  in  self-defense. 
In  the  move,  they  discovered  a  wide  choice  among  old  and  new 
suburbs,  among  economic  levels,  kind  and  quality  of  services, 
variety  of  housing,  and,  of  course,  style  and  content  of  public 
schools.  The  suburban-bound  white  Americans  in  the  larger 
metropolitan  areas  could  literally  shop  around  for  the  combina- 
tion of  living  conditions  that  suited  best.  Most  of  the  suburban- 
bound  were  ambitious  young  families,  whose  first  priority  in  se- 
lecting a  new  location  was  the  quality  of  the  public  schools. 
Generally  they  moved  to  the  best  school  district  they  could 
afford. 

In  our  system  education  is  the  single  most  important  activity 
of  the  state.  Plato's  Republic  has  been  interpreted  by  some  as  a 
treatise  on  education,  by  others  as  a  treatise  on  justice.  Actually, 
the  two  are  intimately  related,  for  the  function  of  education  is 
the  selection  and  conditioning  of  students  for  roles  in  society.  As 
our  main  sorting  device  for  assigning  differential  access  to  the 
opportunity  structure,  our  American  educational  system  does 
Platonic  justice  even  when  consciously  it  would  avoid  this  grave 
responsibility. 

In  our  highly  competitive  free  enterprise  system,  in  which 
dollars  are  often  more  powerful  "votes"  than  ballots,  we  have 
created  a  metropolitan  "supermarket"  of  public  services  which 
are  packaged  and  sold  on  a  town  by  town  basis.  You  buy  in 
where  you  can  afford  to  buy  in;  a  system  which  has  the  advan- 
tage of  providing  tremendous  incentive  to  the  bright,  the  ener- 
getic, and  the  competitive  who  are  the  brains  and  backbone  of 
our  amazingly  successful  economic  system. 

A  major  flaw  in  the  system  is  that  black  people  have  been 
excluded:  a  much  larger  percentage  of  blacks  than  whites  is  too 
poor  to  buy  in  anywhere,  and  the  rest  have  been  excluded  arbi- 
trarily. It  was  once  thought  that  the  system  also  arbitrarily  ex- 
cluded people  of  certain  other  racial  or  religious  backgrounds 
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but,  as  it  turned  out,  when  Jews,  Catholics,  and  Orientals  cast 
their  dollar  "votes,"  the  dollars  eventually  did  their  work.  Earl- 
ier white  ethnic  groups  made  it  out  of  their  ghettos  via  the  pub- 
lic schools  before  central  city  schools  fell  victim  to  a  downward 
spiral  of  the  tax  and  social  class  base  that  had  sustained  educa- 
tion for  these  earlier  groups. 

The  whites  who  emigrated  to  the  suburbs  as  their  economic 
means  allowed  them  to  do  so,  demanded,  got,  and  paid  for  the 
best  in  schools  that  educators  had  to  offer,  or  at  least  the  kind 
and  quality  of  education  they  wanted.  Success  paved  the  way  for 
new  levels  of  achievement  in  the  next  generation.  The  whites 
who  stayed  behind  did  so  because  they  lacked  the  wit  or  the  will 
for  self-improvement,  or  because  of  ethnic  ties.  But  there  were 
no  arbitrary  barriers  for  most  of  them. 

The  black  communities  of  our  central  cities,  unlike  the  white 
communities,  represent  the  totality  of  black  society.  The  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  ignorant  and  the  sophisticated,  the  crass  and 
the  genteel,  remain  jammed  in  communities  of  the  most  hetero- 
geneous kind  imaginable.  There  is  virtually  no  movement  out, 
only  expansion  of  the  edges.  The  thinning  out  of  slum  areas  in 
cities  does  not  mean  that  blacks  are  gaining  access  to  desirable 
suburbs  and  white  schools  for,  in  spite  of  recent  legal  prohibi- 
tions against  discriminating  in  the  housing  market,  private  dis- 
crimination prevails. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  ghetto,  public  schools  have  become  a  disas- 
ter for  lack  of  local  dollar  resources,  for  lack  of  a  stable  corps  of 
adequately  trained  teachers,  for  lack  of  agreement  within  the 
black  community  as  to  educational  goals.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
public  schools  in  black  sections  of  cities  would  be  getting  no 
more  public  attention  today  than  have  the  schools  in  white  city 
neighborhoods  (which  are  often  just  as  bad)  were  it  not  for  the 
upward  mobile  black  parents  in  those  communities  who  are  de- 
manding quality  education  for  their  children,  at  least  equivalent 
to  that  offered  in  white  schools. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  had  discrimination  in  housing 
never  developed  in  this  country,  the  upward  mobile,  mainstream 
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oriented,  blacks  would  simply  have  followed  their  white  coun- 
terparts to  the  school  systems  of  their  choice  in  the  suburbs,  thus 
syphoning  off  from  the  permanent  underclass  the  natural  leader- 
ship that  is  now  moving  in  an  accelerated  pace  toward  black 
control  of  black  areas  in  cities.  Of  course,  black  leaders  are  by 
no  means  united  on  the  matter  of  black  control.  To  some,  black 
control  means  permanent  separation  and  a  lost  opportunity  for 
integration. 

Whites,  and  especially  white  liberals,  have  seemed  incredulous 
at  the  recent  demands  of  blacks  all  across  the  country  for  black 
control  of  black  communities  (this,  after  all,  is  the  only  signifi- 
cant meaning  of  the  phrase  "black  power").  Whites  have  pro- 
tested that  black  control  means  consolidation  of  black  influence 
within  the  black  ghetto  communities  of  American  cities — and 
separation.  These  whites  believe  quite  sincerely  that  continued 
and  deliberate  separation  will  produce  more  problems  than  it 
will  solve. 

When  will  all  whites,  especially  the  liberals,  come  to  recognize 
the  bald  fact  that  our  nation  has  been  two  societies  for  a  long 
time,  separate  and  unequal?  The  separateness  (and  the  inequal- 
ity) has  been  blatantly  affirmed  in  our  legal  system  time  and 
time  again  at  all  levels  of  our  government  and  in  all  sections  of 
our  country.  The  most  famous  of  our  legal  affirmatives  were 
(and  are)  the  so-called  Jim  Crow  laws  of  the  South,  and  the 
1896  Supreme  Court  decision  of  Plessey  vs.  Ferguson  (163  US 
537)  in  which  the  right  of  state  legislatures  to  require  separate 
transportation  facilities  was  upheld,  so  long  as  facilities  were 
equal.  The  separate  but  equal  doctrine  has  since  been  with- 
drawn from  national  law,  but  by  no  means  from  local  law  and 
custom  in  most  sections  of  the  country. 

More  often  than  we  have  affirmed  inequalities  in  law,  we  have 
done  so  in  practice.  Sixty  percent  of  white  Americans  on  the 
average  still  insist  on  the  right  to  discriminate  in  the  buying, 
selling,  and  renting  of  housing  and  thereby  to  deny  blacks  the 
right  of  free  access  to  the  housing  market.  Only  recently,  under 
great  pressure  from  many  national  and  civic  leaders  and  in  the 
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floodlight  of  publicity  accompanying  the  Kerner  Commission 
Report,  did  Congress  pass  legislation  establishing  a  national  fair 
housing  policy.  Even  so,  an  enforceable  and  effective  system  of 
complaint  procedures  may  be  years  and  probably  decades  away. 
This  is  because  the  social  bars  to  open  housing  are  still  up,  and 
social  obstacles  are  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  hurdle. 

Until  very  recently,  housing  was  the  peak  issue  among  blacks, 
especially  upward  mobile  blacks,  not  because  they  were  eager  to 
live  among  whites,  but  because  housing  conditions  in  urban 
ghettos  were  so  bad  and  so  expensive,  and  because  social  bars  in 
the  total  housing  market  were  principal  obstacles  to  the  escala- 
tors of  economic  mobility  within  the  system.  After  all,  housing 
has  come  to  determine  education,  and  education  to  determine 
jobs  and  job  income.  Income,  in  turn,  is  the  key  to  housing.  As 
Norton  Long  has  put  it,  "for  minorities  this  democracy  of  the 
buck,  the  free  competitive  market  of  the  capitalist  ideal,  is  nulli- 
fied by  that  other  capitalist  ideal,  the  right  to  discriminate."1 

New  demands  for  black  control,  coming  mainly  from  the  edu- 
cated, upward  mobile  (but  not  necessarily  "whiteward"  mobile) 
black  middle  class,  are  demands  for  local  self-government  so  as 
to  do  a  job  that  the  white  majority  has  long  since  begged  off 
from,  abandoned,  or  ignored.  The  demand,  and  now  the  politi- 
cal struggle,  for  community  control  is  a  clear  sign  that  black 
leaders  have  given  up  hope  of  movement  into  the  larger  society 
(read  "integration")  at  a  fast  enough  pace  to  insure  a  maximum 
of  individual  self-development  and  self-esteem.  And  this  is  a  cru- 
cial point  which  black  leaders  now  see  as  a  goal  superseding  the 
goals  of  housing  and  education  per  se.  Black  leaders  are  now 
saying  these  latter  goals  are  a  means  to  the  larger  goals  of  self- 
development  and  self-esteem.  "Black  is  beautiful"  is  a  temporary 
support  on  the  way  to  a  true  self-esteem  based  on  achievement. 

It  should  be  no  surprise  to  whites  that  schools  have  become 
the  major  target  of  black  leaders  in  the  drive  for  community 
control.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  blacks,  education  of  the 
young  cannot  wait  for  token  concessions  of  the  white  majority  in 
bussing  programs  which  take  a  precious  few  out  of  ghetto  neigh- 
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borhoods  in  the  morning,  and  return  them  in  the  afternoon 
effectively  cut  off  from  the  social  ties  through  which  children 
grow  to  maturity  in  a  pluralistic  society.  In  fact,  such  forced  and 
temporary  school  associations  may  well  serve  to  make  racists  out 
of  white  children  who  hear  parents  verbalize  doubts  and  fears  as 
the  bussing  issue  boils  through  their  community.  The  mutual 
insecurities  felt  by  black  children  and  white  children  toward 
each  other  in  the  newly  "integrated"  school  setting  never  get 
worked  out  in  neighborhood  play  experiences  where  youngsters 
really  "get  inside"  the  personalities  of  one  another.  Black  par- 
ents who  have  participated  in  experimental  bussing  programs 
around  the  country  have  learned  these  things.  Moreover,  they 
have  learned  that  many  white  schools  in  the  central  cities  are  no 
better  academically  than  their  own  neighborhood  schools.  One 
parent  who  is  a  leader  in  the  Boston  Exodus  movement  told  me 
more  than  a  year  ago  that  she  found  that  the  predominantly 
white  school  to  which  her  children  were  being  bussed  was  not 
only  inadequate  educationally,  but  that  the  racist  attitudes  (in- 
tended and  unintended)  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  seriously 
affected  the  self-esteem  of  her  children,  who  had  had  little  previ- 
ous contact  with  the  white  world. 

Black  parents,  some  of  whom  are  emerging  as  community- 
wide  leaders  in  ghetto  areas,  are  now  saying,  "Let  our  first  goal 
be  quality  education  for  our  young,  and  let  us  do  the  job  within 
our  own  neighborhoods  with  professionals  of  our  own  choosing." 
They  are  saying  to  the  white  community,  "You  have  barred 
those  of  us  who  might  have  joined  you  in  suburbia  in  your 
search  for  quality  education,  so  let  us  do  the  job  for  ourselves." 
But  they  are  only  too  well  aware  that  they  cannot  begin  to  do 
the  job  unless  they  have  legal  freedom  and  adequate  resources 
which  they  must  get  from  the  white  community. 

Most  ghetto  schools  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  big  city  school 
bureaucracy  whose  majority  constituency  is  white  and  whose 
fiscal  resources  are  diminishing  in  relation  to  educational  de- 
mands. The  big  city  school  systems  are  intricate  networks  of  in- 
terest groups — administrators,  teachers,  teachers'  unions,  parent- 
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teacher  associations,  a  governing  board,  all  bound  up  in  settled 
relations  with  service  agents,  contractors,  and  other  agencies  of 
city  government — so  that  the  separation  of  a  community  seg- 
ment is  something  akin  to  amputation  of  a  vital  organ.  Witness 
the  political  pain  that  emerged  out  of  the  attempt  to  give  a 
measure  of  self-governance  to  the  Ocean  Hill-Brownsville  exper- 
imental school  district  in  New  York  City. 

The  challenge  of  black  parents  to  the  white  majority  to  trans- 
fer control  of  ghetto  schools  is  laying  bare  to  the  white  commu- 
nity all  of  the  inequalities  the  black  community  suffers  as  a  re- 
sult of  white  control  in  the  single  crucial  area  of  public  educa- 
tion. As  they  slash  away  at  the  ties  that  bind  them  to  the  white 
system,  blacks  are  discovering  (sometimes  to  their  amazement) 
the  specific  stakes  that  whites  have  in  the  black  community;  they 
are  discovering  how  painful  it  is  for  the  whites  to  give  up  those 
stakes,  and  how  difficult  it  may  be  for  blacks  to  gain  anything 
like  full  control  of  ghetto  institutions. 

A  few  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  point.  A  key  to 
institutional  control  is  in  fiscal  resources.  So  long  as  public 
schools  are  run  primarily  out  of  a  local  (municipal)  tax  base, 
most  ghetto  communities  in  America  cannot  hope  to  finance 
school  systems  that  are  independent  of  the  municipality  of  which 
they  are  a  part.  Of  course,  some  measure  of  local  control  may  be 
delegated  in  a  decentralized  system  which  continues  to  draw  re- 
sources from  the  larger  community.  New  York  City  may  provide 
the  model  for  this  plan.  Eventually  the  state  or  the  federal  gov- 
ernment may  provide  direct  funds  to  ghetto  school  districts. 
Once  again  New  York  State  may  provide  a  workable  model  in 
the  Ocean  Hill-Brownsville  experimental  district. 

The  teachers'  unions  have  an  extremely  important  stake  in 
the  issue  of  black  control  of  ghetto  schools.  Seniority  rights  and 
rating  systems  as  they  bear  on  promotions  and  choice  of  assign- 
ments to  particular  schools  are  examples  of  a  vast  system  of  con- 
tracts and  agreements  between  teachers  and  the  school  bureauc- 
racy, which  are  the  life  and  substance  of  union  legitimacy.  If  the 
unions  allow  a  break  in  precedents  which  have  been  established 
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at  great  cost  and  effort,  their  legitimacy  and  prestige  as  bargain- 
ing agents  are  threatened.  Moreover,  some  of  the  cities  where 
black  leaders  will  be  challenging  the  prerogatives  of  the  unions 
may  someday  emerge  as  predominantly  black.  How  will  predom- 
inantly white  unions  survive  this  eventuality?  It  will  depend  en- 
tirely on  how  skillfully  they  handle  present  confrontations. 

Black  leaders  will  not  stop  at  control  of  ghetto  schools,  as  they 
have  made  quite  clear.  Schools  are  a  natural  first  target  for  those 
activists  who  finally  have  come  to  accept  the  unreality  of  the 
integration  route  (and  the  fundamental  insincerity  of  the  white 
liberals  who  espouse  it).  The  schools  are  not  only  a  strategic 
institution  in  terms  of  educating  young,  but  they  are  a  familiar 
institution,  one  that  can  get  solid  citizens  in  the  community 
aroused.  Besides,  the  older  youths  are  themselves  beginning  to 
stage  aggressive  protests  about  curriculum,  dress  rules,  and  even 
the  racial  attitudes  of  teachers. 

Once  the  activists  have  learned  some  of  the  political  lessons  of 
gaining  control  of  the  public  schools,  and  have  mobilized  a  com- 
munity constituency,  they  will  be  quite  ready  and  eager  to 
take  on  some  of  the  other  "demands"  that  vocal  militants  have 
been  urging  ever  since  the  riots  provided  them  with  the  rhetori- 
cal threat  weapon.  The  administration  of  the  welfare  system  in 
Boston  has  been  more  than  a  "demand"  item  of  militants;  it 
actually  became  the  riot-precipitating  issue  in  that  city  in  1967. 
The  progress  of  Mothers  for  Adequate  Welfare  since  then  has 
been  slow,  but  the  pressure  is  on  the  state  welfare  establishment 
and  in  time  the  pressure  will  pay  off,  perhaps  more  in  terms  of 
creating  a  cadre  of  sophisticated  new  community  leaders  than  in 
significant  changes  in  the  welfare  system.  But  leadership  "train- 
ing" may  be  more  important  in  the  long  run  to  the  community 
than  any  welfare  changes. 

The  issue  of  police  behavior  toward  ghetto  residents  is  now 
shading  into  the  issue  of  improved  police  protection  in  ghetto 
neighborhoods.  Not  that  behavior  and  attitudes  of  police  have 
been  reformed  over  night,  but  the  ghetto  riots  (which  almost 
every  city  in  the  nation  has  had  during  the  past  three  years)  and 
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the  growing  demand  of  ghetto  leaders  for  reforms  (or  commu- 
nity control)  have  jolted  many  city  administrations  into  notice- 
able improvements  in  police  service  to  ghetto  areas.  Yet  the  issue 
is  far  from  dead  in  any  large  city.  Black  communities  require 
and  are  demanding  vastly  better  police  protection  than  any  are 
now  getting,  not  to  control  rioters  (for  riots  in  any  given  city 
are  few  and  far  between)  but  to  control  crime  and  other  forms 
of  social  deviancy  which  are  sources  of  disturbance  and  insecu- 
rity in  a  community.  Parents  especially  regard  the  presence  of 
overt  criminal  behavior  in  a  neighborhood  as  working  counter 
to  their  aims  in  the  rearing  and  education  of  their  children. 

The  black  will  eventually  gain  effective  control  of  the  princi- 
pal institutions  of  ghetto  communities  in  America,  for  he  has 
leadership  resources,  ingenuity,  and  he  is  rapidly  gaining  politi- 
cal know-how.  Unlike  the  white  urban  underclass,  the  natural 
leaders  of  the  black  urban  underclass  have  not  been  syphoned 
off  to  the  suburbs.  Forced  to  remain  in  the  ghetto,  inspired  to 
leadership  by  rioting  youths  and  outspoken  militants,  they  have 
at  last  moved  in  to  grapple  with  the  most  pressing  problems 
and,  in  doing  so,  they  are  making  a  bold  fight  for  influence  in 
the  institutions  that  are  vital  in  their  lives.  As  new  black  leaders 
master  those  institutions,  they  are  bound  to  bring  vast  im- 
provement to  the  lives  of  ghetto  residents,  and  will  pave  the  way 
for  comparable  improvements  in  the  lives  of  the  white  under- 
class who  have  also  been  abandoned  by  the  white  majority. 
Black  leaders  are  demanding  for  themselves  forms  of  control  and 
influence  which  whites  already  have  and  exercise.  What  appears 
to  be  a  demand  for  separation  is  nothing  more  than  a  demand 
for  local  self-government,  which  is  a  cherished  tradition  in  white 
America.  When  ghetto  leaders  in  Harlem,  Roxbury,  Watts,  and 
Hough  call  for  locally  controlled  (and  separate)  school  districts, 
they  are  insisting  on  having  what  whites  already  have  in  their 
suburban  communities.  Whites  have  their  own  schools,  their 
own  zoning  boards,  their  own  police  departments,  their  own 
communities.  Blacks  do  not.  Whites  have  the  freedom  to  move 
about  in  the  larger  social  community.  Blacks  do  not.  Whites  are 
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a  part  of  the  larger  community  on  their  own  terms.  Blacks  are 
not.  Whites  are  influential  in  decisions  that  directly  affect  them. 
Blacks  are  not.  Whites  have  privacy,  separation,  identity,  and  self 
government.  Blacks  do  not.  Whites,  however,  must  carry  their 
own  burden  economically.  Blacks  can  not.  This  is  an  issue  with 
which  we  must  come  to  terms. 

The  white  already  has  these  things  because  he  is  in  possession 
of  his  community  and  his  government.  Not  so  the  black.  What 
white  influentials  must  understand  is  that  the  black  must  possess 
his  own  neighborhood,  his  own  community,  and  eventually  his 
own  government  before  he  can  possess  himself;  and  he  must 
possess  himself  before  he  can  embrace  the  larger  community. 
The  black  will  in  time  get  a  chance  at  self-government  if  the 
traditional  processes  of  local  political  evolution  continue  to  op- 
erate in  his  favor.  In  the  meantime,  the  black  who  wishes  to 
retain  and  strengthen  his  ethnic  and  cultural  identity  must  be 
encouraged,  and  supported  in  his  efforts  to  gain  effective  influ- 
ence over  the  institutions  of  social  mobility  and  control  in  his 
own  community. 

How  can  this  aim  be  achieved  short  of  walling  off  the  ghetto 
as  a  separate  political  entity?  I  recently  suggested  the  following 
solutions  to  black  and  white  leaders  in  a  large  Midwestern  city: 
white  leaders  should  raise  an  endowment  fund  to  support  the 
creation  of  a  non-profit  ghetto  community  corporation  which 
would  use  the  income  to  build  a  staff  of  experts  to  sort  out  and 
develop  projects  of  all  kinds,  physical,  social,  and  political,  that 
are  needed  in  the  ghetto  community.  Such  a  corporation  would 
be  run  by  ghetto  leaders  selected  in  a  caucus  in  which  all  resi- 
dents of  the  community  would  be  eligible  to  participate.  The 
only  hand  the  white  community  would  have  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  ghetto  corporation  would  be  to  provide  capital 
funding;  and  the  only  conditions  attached  to  the  funding  would 
be  that  the  corporation  be  created  by  an  exclusively  black  but 
otherwise  open  community  caucus,  and  that  it  be  in  accordance 
with  the  non-profit  corporation  laws  of  the  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments. 
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One  of  the  toughest  dilemmas  white  influentials  face  in  relat- 
ing to  the  black  community  is  the  confusing  diversity  of  estab- 
lished and  aspiring  leaders.  Even  when  white  influentials  want 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  ghetto  leadership,  they  cannot  be 
sure  of  the  "who's  who,"  and  indeed  the  "who's  who"  of  most 
black  communities  is  a  changing,  fluid,  highly  competitive  spec- 
trum of  able  and  not  so  able  people.  The  white  community  has 
a  stable  set  of  political,  economic,  and  social  institutions  which 
sort  out  and  label  white  leadership  along  lines  that  are  reasona- 
bly well  known  and  accepted.  Most  such  institutions  have  not 
yet  developed  in  black  communities,  and  the  white  ones  are  not 
sufficiently  open  to  blacks  to  perform  the  sorting  out  and  la- 
belling process  in  lieu  of  black  ones. 

Given  a  high  enough  dollar  stake,  black  communities  could  be 
induced  to  caucus  and,  in  the  process  of  organizing  a  ghetto  cor- 
poration board  of  directors,  actually  sort  out  and  float  to  the  top 
a  viable  leadership.  The  moment  the  corporation  came  into 
being,  the  endowment,  which  must  be  available  in  escrow  as  a 
necessary  incentive  to  a  successful  caucus,  would  become  its 
funding  base. 

The  ghetto  corporation  plan  is  one  solution  to  the  short-run 
problems  of  black-white  confrontation.  It  has  potential  for  re- 
solving the  crisis  of  confidence  between  black  and  white  leader- 
ship. It  provides  a  formula  for  identifying  and  bringing  into 
play  a  spectrum  of  ghetto  leadership,  and  for  encouraging  com- 
promise and  cooperation  within  the  ghetto  in  developing  solu- 
tions to  ghetto  problems.  It  avoids  paternalistic  oversight  of 
ghetto  programs  by  white  influentials,  and  indeed  relieves  the 
latter  of  responsibility  for  direct  problem  solving.  What  may  be 
the  most  important  advantage  of  the  plan  is  that  it  provides  a 
corporate  mechanism  for  matching  private  and  public  resources 
to  ghetto  requirements.  In  time  such  a  corporation  might  be- 
come the  base  for  the  development  of  political  leadership  in  the 
ghetto,  the  source  and  training  ground  of  black  political  leaders 
for  city-wide,  state,  and  national  positions.  In  the  long  run,  the 
ghetto  corporation   could  become   an   instrument   for  repairing 
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the  schism  that  has  tragically  come  between  the  black  and  white 
communities  of  America. 

1Norton  E.  Long,  "Local  and  Private  Initiative  in  the  Great  Society."  A  paper 
prepared  for  the  Arthur  F.  Bentley  Seminar  on  the  Great  Society,  National  Plan- 
ning Program,  Maxwell  School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs,  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, December  17,  1965.  Unpublished. 
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THE  STUDENT  REVOLT  AS  A  JUST  WAR 


I 


T'S  a  long  way  from  the  raccoon  coats  and  goldfish  swallowing 
of  the  'twenties  or  the  panty  raids  of  the  'fifties  to  the  Berkeley 
Free  Speech  Movement  of  1964  and  the  Columbia  Revolution  of 
1968.  Some  observers  will  of  course  try  to  equate  the  events  of 
this  decade  with  the  "adolescent  restlessness"  of  earlier  genera- 
tions of  college  students — but  even  the  least  sympathetic  observ- 
ers have  to  admit  that  both  by  reason  of  the  number  of  persons 
involved  (faculty  members  as  well  as  students)  and  the  nature 
of  the  "disruptive  activities"  in  question,  the  wave  of  student 
protest  actions  which  swept  American  campuses  in  1968  is  far 
more  significant  and,  depending  on  your  point  of  view,  more 
ominous  or  more  hope-filled  than  the  frivolous  antics  of  previ- 
ous decades.  Increasingly  large  numbers  of  citizens  now  acknowl- 
edge what  the  most  perceptive  observers  declare:  that  the  goal- 
oriented  actions  of  today's  dissenting  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers represent  a  fundamental  challenge  to  certain  aspects  of  our 
political  economy  and  our  culture,  and  to  the  role  of  the  univer- 
sity in  supplying  and  supporting  the  institutions  and  the  values 
of  the  nation. 

Even  the  most  sympathetic  observers  admit,  however,  that  last 
year's  student  protests  are  fraught  with  ambiguity.  They  recog- 
nize that  analysis  of  the  "is"  leading  to  these  phenomena — the 
causes  of  the  identity  crisis  and  the  integrity  crisis,  the  impact  of 
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the  electronic  media,  affluence,  the  suburban  sadness,  etc. — must 
be  supplemented  by  an  analysis  of  the  "ought"  which  sorts  out 
the  good  and  the  bad  in  the  protests  and  enables  intelligent, 
concerned  citizens  to  say,  in  response  to  what  has  happened  and 
will  undoubtedly  occur,  at  least  as  often  and  with  at  least  as 
much  intensity  in  the  near  future,  "Yes,  we  ought  to  defend  and 
support  this!"  or  "No  more  of  that,  because  .  .  .  ."  In  ethical 
analysis,  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  "Acting  out  of  inner  needs  x,  y, 
and  z  is  very  understandable  and,  within  certain  limits,  healthy 
.  .  .,"  or  to  say,  "Given  the  role-expectations  impinging  upon  the 
incumbent  of  this  administrative  position,  such-and-such  a  reac- 
tion is  not  entirely  unreasonable."  What  we  must  endeavor  to 
assert  here,  with  all  proper  modesty  and  tentativeness,  are  judg- 
ments about  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  goals  of  the  actions 
in  question,  and  the  moral  legitimacy  or  ethical  appropriateness 
of  various  means  used. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed,  incidentally,  more  on  the  conse- 
quences (intended  or  unintended)  of  the  protests  than  upon 
the  motives  of  the  protesters.  Just  as  descriptive  analysis  is  not 
enough,  motivational  analysis  is  not  essential  to  the  kind  of  ethi- 
cal assessment  attempted  in  this  essay.  To  be  sure,  examination 
of  the  motives  which  lead  a  moral  agent  to  act  as  he  does  is  an 
important  part  of  a  really  thorough  Christian  ethical  analysis, 
for  the  good  will  is  a  crucial  dimension  of  moral  action,  and  is 
especially  important  in  those  schools  of  Christian  ethics  which 
stress  the  vertical  relationship  and  purity  of  heart  or  holiness  in 
it.  But  in  those  versions  of  Christian  pragmatism  which  give 
priority  to  social  ethics,  motivation  is  less  important  than  conse- 
quences. Operating  on  the  assumptions  that  (1)  an  observer  can 
never  fully  know  or  understand  what  prompts  people  to  act  as 
they  do,  and  that  (2)  the  nerve  of  action  would  be  fatally  cut  if 
Christian  moralists  tried  to  promote  unanimity  of  conviction 
about  the  "why"  of  right  action  (either  before  or  after  the  fact), 
moralists  of  this  persuasion  prefer  to  concentrate  on  the  results 
(already  accomplished  or  probable)  of  what  men  do.  Doing  the 
right  thing  for  the  right  reason  is  an  admirable  ideal,  but  simply 
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getting  the  right  things  done  satisfies  the  pragmatist,  and  he 
doesn't  want  preoccupation  with  motives  to  take  up  so  much  of 
his  attention  that  the  more  important  aspects  of  ethics  get  neg- 
lected. 

In  what  follows,  then,  we  are  less  concerned  with  the  effects  of 
actions  on  the  souls  of  the  actors  than  with  the  effects  of  their 
actions  on  society.  Needless  to  say,  the  line  is  often  difficult  to 
draw,  and  it  would  certainly  be  foolish  to  contend  that  atti- 
tudinal  components  and  attitudinal  consequences  of  action  are 
of  no  consequence — but  the  point,  for  our  purposes,  is  that  we 
should  not  be  interested  primarily  in  sitting  in  judgment  on  the 
persons  involved  in  the  campus  revolts  of  1968.  If  we  conclude 
that  Grayson  Kirk  jolly  well  ought  to  have  resigned,  it  shouldn't 
be  because  we  think  he  is  an  evil  man  who  deserved  to  be  humil- 
iated and  hurt  as  cruelly  as  possible  in  retribution  for  past  sins; 
it  should  be  because,  rather,  we  think  he  was  unlikely  to  make 
the  kinds  of  future  decisions  which  would  allow  or  support  the 
legitimate  goals  of  the  revolution.  If  we  conclude  that  certain 
students  ought  to  be  put  in  jail,  it  should  not  be  because  we 
want  to  see  them  suffer,  either  for  the  good  of  their  souls  or  for 
the  satisfaction  of  ours;  it  should  be  instead  because  we  have 
concluded  that  tactics  such  as  the  ones  they  used  are  self-defeat- 
ing or  unconstructive  and  must  be  discouraged.  Even  if  we  con- 
clude that  certain  persons  on  the  NYC  Police  Department  ought 
to  be  sacked,  it  ought  not  to  be  because  we  hate  the  "fuzz,"  but 
for  other,  more  constructive  reasons. 

We  do  not  have  to  look  very  far  to  find  a  conceptual  frame- 
work within  which  to  perform  our  analysis.  The  one  I  have  in 
mind  is  the  venerable  Christian  doctrine  of  "the  just  war,"  the 
continuing  relevance  of  which  Paul  Ramsey  has  demonstrated 
admirably.1  If  it  works  to  illuminate  the  moral  choices  to  be 
made  in  the  waging  of  modern  warfare,  perhaps  it  will  be  fruit- 
ful when  applied  to  the  student  revolts.  (Its  use  will  have  the 
added  advantage  of  showing,  by  implication,  that  we  reject  both 
pacifism  and  the  Holy  War  mentality,  which  have  been  the 
principal  historical  alternatives  in  the  past  centuries  of  Christen- 
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dom.)  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we  can  in  the  space  of  a 
single  brief  article  do  a  thorough  and  meticulous  analysis  of  the 
manifold  circumstances  of  the  student  protests  under  considera- 
tion here  in  the  light  of  all  the  criteria  suggested  by  the  Just 
War  doctrine.  What  we  may  be  able  to  do,  though,  is  to  illus- 
trate the  way  in  which  a  pragmatic  teleological  assessment  of 
certain  important  goals  of  a  few  significant  campus  revolts  can 
be  made  within  the  framework  of  the  notion  of  a  just  war  elab- 
orated in  Christian  thought. 

Thus  the  bulk  of  this  analysis  will  be  a  point-by-point  exami- 
nation of  specific  goals  and  specific  tactics  in  the  light  of  our 
present  incomplete  information  about  the  results  of  the  revolts. 
I  propose  to  consider  three  significant  external  goals  of  the  re- 
volts and  three  internal  goals,  and  I  shall  assess  the  legitimacy 
and  the  fruitfulness  of  several  tactics. 

Before  I  move  into  this  kind  of  analysis,  though,  there  is  one 
word  I  would  like  to  say  about  the  motivation  dimension  of  the 
ethics  of  student  revolts.  There  was  no  unanimity  on  this  point, 
of  course,  and  there  was  probably  no  student  revolutionary 
whose  motives  were  wholly  unambiguous.  But  to  the  extent  that 
the  persons  concerned  were  prompted  to  act  by  sensitive  percep- 
tion of  the  ethical  outrageousness  of  the  status  quo  in  American 
society,  and  by  a  desire  to  promote  a  change  not  only  in  the 
distribution  of  benefits  between  the  have's  and  the  have-not's 
but  also  in  the  power  balance  and  the  quality  of  the  relationship 
existing  between  them,  there  is  something  intrinsically  good 
about  their  actions.  I  do  not  assume  for  one  minute  that  every- 
one who  took  part  in  the  revolution  did  so  primarily  for  these 
reasons — but  I  do  feel  that  wherever  such  motivation  existed, 
and  to  whatever  extent  it  did,  there  is  present  a  precious  ethical 
and  spiritual  commodity  which  is  in  fact  the  most  important  na- 
tional resource  this  nation  has,  and  without  which  all  of  our 
technological  sophistication  might  not  avail  to  save  us  from  de- 
struction or  dehumanization.  As  Daniel  Day  Williams  once  said 
in  an  essay  on  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  the  very  struggle  against  evil 
is  a  triumph  of  God  in  history.2  Whether  it  succeeds  or  not,  and 
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no  matter  how  alloyed  it  may  be  by  less  worthy  motives,  meta- 
physical and  social  rebellion,  motivated  by  awareness  of  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  principle  of  justice  perceived  within  and 
the  injustice  of  the  cosmos  or  one's  society,  is  a  glorious  human 
impulse.  If  contemporary  stress  on  the  doctrine  of  co-creatorship 
is  fundamentally  right,  this  impulse  may  be  about  the  closest 
thing  to  a  divine  spark  possessed  by  this  poor  forked  creature 
called  man. 

INTERNAL  GOALS 

There  are  three  internal  goals  of  recent  student  revolts  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  especially  noteworthy:  elimination  of  the  uni- 
versity's in  loco  parentis  controls  over  their  private  lives,  modifi- 
cation of  policies  having  to  do  with  use  of  university  facilities 
for  extracurricular  activities,  and  more  student  and  faculty 
power  in  the  routine  decision-making  and  policy-setting  proc- 
esses of  the  university. 

ELIMINATION  OF  IN  LOCO  PARENTIS 

The  principle  of  in  loco  parentis  represents  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  a  majority  of  parents  that  the  socialization  process  which 
transmits  the  standards  of  the  society  to  their  children  shall  re- 
ceive a  four-year  extension  and  that  the  values  inculcated  in  this 
process  shall  receive  just  that  much  more  reinforcement  during 
the  years  of  late  adolescence.  For  a  university  to  cooperate  with 
this  desire  by  exercising  in  loco  parentis  authority  represents  its 
willingness  to  extend  the  exercise  of  parental  power  over  the 
young  as  one  of  the  services  for  which  parents  pay  them.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons  ranging  from  affluence  to  McLuhan,  this  ex- 
tension of  parental  power  is  ever  more  intolerable  to  an  ever 
larger  number  of  students. 

Posing  the  matter  in  these  terms — i.e.,  as  a  matter  of  the  so- 
cialization process  and  as  a  power  conflict  between  youth  and 
their  elders — helps  us  to  see  more  clearly  just  which  variables 
have  to  be  considered  in  calculating  the  desirability  or  undesira- 
bility  of  in  loco  parentis  and  efforts  to  overthrow  it.  The  critical 
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variable  would  seem  to  be  the  maturation  of  the  young:  if  the 
extension  of  parental  control  through  the  university  is  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  and  if  there  is  some  clear  and  present  danger 
against  which  students  must  be  guarded,  even  against  their  will, 
then  the  extension  might  be  defensible.  It  is  not,  however,  de- 
fensible as  a  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  power  by  par- 
ents; indeed,  in  so  far  as  one  accepts  the  Niebuhrian  principle  of 
the  necessity  of  countervailing  power  as  a  curb  upon  the  pride 
of  man,  it  would  not  seem  unreasonable  to  classify  youth  as  an 
oppressed  group  struggling  for  a  legitimate  increase  in  self-deter- 
mination and  therefore  deserving  of  preferential  discrimination 
and  extraordinary  support  in  developing  the  countervailing 
power  they  need  to  gain  a  greater  measure  of  justice. 

But  an  argument  based  on  the  idea  of  the  maturation  of  the 
young  is  untenable.  It  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  the  alleged 
dangers  against  which  they  are  being  protected — lack  of  proper 
diet,  lack  of  adequate  sleep  and  rest,  initiation  into  the  pleasures 
and  perils  of  sex,  etc. — are  so  clear,  present,  and  significant  as  to 
outweigh  the  danger  that  they  will  be  kept  in  a  state  of  depend- 
ency and  retarded  in  their  development  of  the  spirit  and  the 
capabilities  they  will  need  sooner  or  later  in  order  to  "make  it" 
on  their  own.  If  they  are  so  lacking  in  self-confidence  or  discre- 
tion as  to  require  safeguards  imposed  from  the  outside  instead  of 
self-reliance  developed  from  inside,  then  perhaps  they  should  be 
kept  within  the  family  circle  another  year  or  so.  In  any  case,  the 
university  should  not  be  forced  to  compromise  its  own  proper 
functions  by  having  to  play  the  parental  role: 

Institutions  ought  to  be  more  parsimonious  in  their  claimed  objec- 
tives. Colleges  and  universities  are  not  churches,  clinics,  or  even  par- 
ents. They  are  devices  by  which  a  limited  number  of  skills,  insights 
and  understandings  are  communicated  to  the  young  in  the  belief  that 
their  possession  somehow  aids  the  individual  to  become  a  more  effec- 
tive human  being.  .  . . 

It  is  when  the  institution  claims  too  much  that  it  becomes  suspect. 
And  it  is  when  an  institution  attempts  to  regulate  beyond  what  is 
necessary  to  achieve  its  limited  educational  goals  that  it  becomes 
vulnerable.  Whether  or  not  a  student  burns  a  draft  card,  participates 
in  a  civil  rights  march,  engages  in  premarital  or  extra-marital  sexual 
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activity,  becomes  pregnant,  attends  church,  sleeps  all  day,  or  drinks  all 
night  is  not  really  the  concern  of  a  collegiate  institution,  as  an  educa- 
tional institution.  When  colleges  regulate  such  behavior,  as  many  do, 
they  are  by  implication  taking  responsibility  for  developing  patriot- 
ism, one  system  of  social  standards,  one  system  of  health  standards, 
and  one  religious  stance — activities  which  more  properly  are  the  prov- 
ince of  other  social  institutions. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  such  matters  may  not  be  of  concern  to  an 
institution  or  that  it  cannot  deal  with  them.  But  if  they  be  of  concern, 
it  should  be  an  educational  concern — even  a  curricular  one.  Instruc- 
tion in  sex  hygiene,  ethics,  law,  or  health  is  appropriate.  Requiring  a 
specific  kind  of  behavior  is  no  more  appropriate  than  a  requirement 
that  all  who  finish  a  course  in  American  government  vote  for  the 
Democratic  party.3 

I  would  be  disposed  to  conclude,  then,  that  modification  or 
elimination  of  in  loco  parentis  is  a  worthy  goal.  Not  the  least  ad- 
vantageous of  the  side  effects  would  be  the  salubrious  freeing  of 
the  time  of  deans,  and  of  the  university's  financial  resources,  for 
more  rational  devotion  to  the  distinctive  concerns  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

USE  OF  UNIVERSITY  PROPERTY 
FOR  EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

The  student  revolts  of  1968  were  not  as  concerned  with  this 
issue,  I  believe,  as  was  the  Berkeley  insurrection;  nevertheless, 
the  question  is  an  important  one  because  of  the  numerous 
speaker  ban  laws  and  ad  hoc  pressures  constantly  at  work  to  re- 
strict freedom  of  speech  and  assembly  on  the  campus. 

In  many  important  respects,  the  question  of  uninhibited  stu- 
dent extracurricular  activities  on  the  campus  is  really  just  a  logi- 
cal extension  of  the  debate  on  in  loco  parentis,  because  the  root 
issue  is  once  again  whether  or  not  the  university  will  act  as 
guardian  of  certain  societal  interests  not  necessarily  intrinsic  to 
its  proper  mission.  But  whereas  the  in  loco  issue  pertains  to  the 
rights  of  the  student  as  a  free  individual  in  his  private  life,  the 
campus  use  issue  pertains  to  his  rights  as  the  citizen  of  a  certain 
community  to  which  he  belongs  for  several  years.  The  university 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  countenance  activities  which 
would   be   grounds   for   arrest   if   they   occurred   elsewhere,    and 
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those  who  want  the  university  to  be  a  sort  of  sanctuary  where 
immunity  from  ordinary  laws  is  granted  are  not  very  judicious 
in  their  demands.  What  they  rightfully  object  to,  though,  is  the 
university's  self-betrayal  of  its  function  as  marketplace  of  ideas 
because  of  the  pressure  applied  by  those  who  do  not  want  cer- 
tain ideas  to  get  any  hearing  at  all.  Professor  William  Van  All- 
styne  of  the  Duke  University  Law  School  has  proposed  an  inter- 
esting distinction  here,  to  wit,  that  advocacy  of  ideas  should  be 
absolutely  unrestricted,  but  not  the  use  of  university  buildings 
as  encampments  of  armies  of  dissent  where  strategy  is  planned 
and  troops  are  mobilized  for  radical  social  action.4  This  distinc- 
tion has  great  appeal,  but  I  find  it  difficult  to  accept,  because  the 
crucial  question  still  remains:  are  the  students  "niggers,"  as  a 
recent  Berkeley  pamphlet  complains,  or  are  they  citizens  of  an 
academic  community  with  full  citizenship  rights?  That  is,  do 
they  walk  the  paths  of  the  campus  and  congregate  in  its  build- 
ings only  so  long  as  it  suits  the  university  for  them  to  do  so,  and 
only  on  the  conditions  it  lays  down  and  checks  by  constant 
scrutiny — or  does  their  admission  give  them  in  some  sense  the 
status  of  household  members  who  do  not  have  to  justify  their 
use  of  facilities  unless  they  destroy  something  or  endanger  life 
and  property,  not  merely  discuss  ideas  or  make  plans?  Are  they 
precarious  tenants,  or  partial  owners? 

There  are  many  complexities  to  be  ironed  out  here,  of  course, 
but  I  believe  that  students  are  justified  in  at  least  asking  for  a 
clarification  of  their  status,  and,  indeed,  for  demanding  that  they 
be  treated  as  something  more  than  transients  who  are  allowed  to 
be  at  the  university  only  at  the  sufferance  of  the  administration 
from  minute  to  minute. 

DECISION-MAKING  PROCESSES  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 

If,  as  I  have  maintained,  students  are  old  enough  to  do  with- 
out in  loco  parentis j  they  are  also  entitled  to  the  status  of  full- 
fledged  citizens  in  the  university  community,  and  thus  ought  to 
have  a  decisive  voice  in  determining  the  policies  governing  it. 
The   most   important   internal   goal   of   the   student   revolts,    of 
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course,  is  that  of  meaningful  participation  in  the  decision- 
making processes  of  the  university,  and  the  fundamental  issue  at 
stake  is  the  one  adumbrated  in  the  extracurricular  activities  dis- 
pute, i.e.,  the  issue  of  control  over  university  affairs. 

The  issue  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  university  must  be  under- 
stood in  relationship  to  the  way  it  is  presenting  itself  in  a  host  of 
other  American  institutions  at  the  present  time.  This  is  what  was 
at  stake,  most  fundamentally,  in  the  dispute  between  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  and  the  Negro  community  group  called  FIGHT:  does 
the  dominant  economic  force  in  a  community  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility— a  responsibility  heretofore  never  asserted  either  in 
law  or  in  the  mores — to  provide  employment  opportunities  to  the 
hard-core  minority  jobless  in  the  community?  And  does  the  organ- 
ization which  purportedly  represents  this  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion have  a  right  to  have  some  say  in  the  formulation  of  the  pro- 
gram by  means  of  which  this  responsibility  is  to  be  met  (instead  of 
having  the  firm  determine  autonomously  what  its  paternalistic 
benefits  shall  be)? 

This  is  what  is  at  stake  also  in  the  disputes  concerning  decen- 
tralization of  the  school  systems  of  many  large  urban  centers.  As 
Christopher  Jencks  pointed  out  in  a  perceptive  article  in  The 
New  Republic  a  few  years  ago,  the  urban  school  has  always  been 
viewed  as  an  institution  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  social- 
izing folk  and  immigrant  people  in  the  values  and  norms  of 
urban-industrial  society.5  It  is  supposed  to  teach  them  punctual- 
ity, sobriety,  diligence,  honesty,  frugality  and  a  number  of  other 
qualities  considered  virtues  by  employers  and  public  officials  in 
this  type  of  society.  But  now  many  parents,  especially  blacks,  are 
declaring  that  they  do  not  want  their  children  to  be  socialized  in 
these  values  and  norms:  they  look  upon  the  public  education 
process  as  a  form  of  brainwashing  that  has  the  effect  (and  per- 
haps the  intention)  of  diluting  their  identity  as  black  people 
and  robbing  them  of  their  soul  (in  a  double  sense)  and  their 
self-respect.  Thus  they  want  to  run  their  own  schools  in  such  a 
way  as  to  protect  their  children  against  psychological  "death  at 
an  early  age"  while  at  the  same  time  equipping  them  to  earn 
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their  bread  and  mobilize  their  potential  power  as  consumers  and 
citizens  to  get  a  fair  share  of  the  loaf. 

The  issue  even  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  demand  that 
employers  adjust  their  definition  of  employee  qualifications  so  as 
to  respect  the  integrity  of  black  people.  According  to  a  recent 
article  in  Transaction  describing  an  OEO  job  training  program 
in  Oakland,  its  failure  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  young  Negro 
men  enrolled  saw  the  program  as  an  attempt  to  turn  them  into 
middle-class  whites.0  The  special  style  of  dress,  speech,  and  self- 
presentation  they  were  being  asked  to  give  up  were  important 
elements  of  their  self-perception,  and  their  sense  of  integrity 
would  not  allow  them  to  surrender  these  aspects  of  their  charac- 
ter and  adopt  others  belonging  to  what  they  saw  as  an  alien  style 
which  they  despised.  From  their  standpoint,  they  were  justified 
in  resisting  the  solution  offered  for  their  problem;  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  typical  middle-class  employer,  they  were  taking 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  for  perpetuating  it  because 
they  were  refusing  the  reasonable  way  out  he  generously  proffered. 

In  all  of  these  situations,  including  that  of  the  students  and 
the  university,  the  answer  probably  lies  somewhere  between  the 
claims  and  demands  made  by  each  side.  The  "underlings"  prob- 
ably have  to  make  some  adjustments  in  what  they  expect  the 
institutions  of  the  larger  society  to  concede — but  the  rulers  of 
the  Establishment  certainly  have  to  recognize  the  need  for  con- 
cessions, and  indeed  the  spuriousness  of  their  hitherto  unques- 
tioned ideological  pretensions  about  what  they  had  a  right  to 
expect  from  the  poor,  the  blacks,  and  students. 

But  the  question  to  be  asked  in  ethical  analysis  is  not  "How 
great  is  the  popular  demand?"  or  "Will  it  probably  happen  any- 
how?" The  question  is,  rather,  "Is  it  a  good  thing,  and  should 
we  support  or  resist  it?"  The  answer  in  this  case  would  seem  to 
be,  "Yes,  a  fair  share  of  representation  in  the  counsels  of  univer- 
sity government  should  be  given  to  that  portion  of  the  univer- 
sity citizenry  made  up  of  students — a  fair  share  meaning  more 
than  token  participation,  but  not  a  controlling  percentage." 
This  verdict  rests  on  the  assumption  that  education  is  rather  a 
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different  process  than  it  was  conceived  to  be  by  the  German 
university,  and  that  students  are  both  entitled  to  a  measure  of 
self-determination  in  defining  the  process  and  also  mature  and 
responsible  enough  to  understand  and  vote  intelligently  on  the 
questions  they  will  be  helping  to  decide.  It  rests  on  the  further 
assumption  that  the  students  do  not  have  a  right  to  exclusive 
control,  and  that  just  as  they  have  distinctive  insights  to  offer  on 
certain  matters,  so  do  the  faculty,  the  administration,  and  the 
board  of  trustees. 

EXTERNAL  GOALS 

The  question  of  participation  in  the  running  of  the  institu- 
tion is  very  closely  related,  in  fact,  to  the  question  of  the  exter- 
nal goals  of  the  student  revolts,  and  those  who  want  to  retain 
total  control  in  the  hands  of  the  elders,  or  those  who  want  it 
given  to  the  students,  depart  from  the  dictates  of  democratic 
thinking  because  they  fear  that  the  societal  function  of  the  uni- 
versity will  be  different  from  what  they  want  unless  their  faction 
dominates.  This  consideration — which  might  well  serve  as  a 
bridge  between  our  examination  of  internal  and  external  goals 
of  the  revolts — suggests  one  of  the  most  decisive  ethical  dilem- 
mas in  this  whole  business,  viz.,  the  conflict  between  a  deonto- 
logical  commitment  to  the  democratic  process  vs.  a  teleological 
commitment  to  certain  goals  which  are  given  priority  over 
deontological  principles  in  general  and  the  democratic  process  in 
particular.  Actually,  this  dilemma  emerges  in  connection  with 
means  as  well  as  ends:  in  the  former  case,  the  problem  is,  "I 
agree  with  him  on  goals,  but  I  don't  think  the  means  he  will  use 
are  as  ethical  or  as  effective  as  the  means  I  will  use,  and  thus  I 
must  fight  with  him  to  control  the  movement  or  the  institution 
aimed  at  the  desired  ends";  in  the  case  of  goals,  the  difficult 
choice  is,  "I  think  that  our  disagreement  on  ultimate  goals  is  so 
important  as  to  justify  my  insistence  upon  instrumental  goals 
(in  this  case,  institutional  arrangements  which  give  one  a  mo- 
nopoly on  or  a  decisive  control  of  power)  which  are  actually  at 
variance  with  what  I  consider  ideal." 
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In  any  case,  passionate  convictions  about  external  goals  pro- 
vide the  official  ideology  and  ostensible  motivation  for  the  stu- 
dent revolts  of  1968.  The  insurgents  want  to  change  the  univer- 
sity's role  in  society:  they  want  to  disengage  it  from  investments 
of  resources  and  from  institutional  alliances  which  they  regard  as 
racist,  imperialistic,  and  oppressive;  they  want  to  make  it  an  in- 
strument of  social  reform  which  goes  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  its  duties,  as  normally  conceived,  to  make  a  place  for  dispos- 
sessed youth  and  to  help  the  community  of  the  dispossessed 
mobilize  itself  for  revolution  against  the  very  power  balance 
from  which  the  university  benefits.  They  want  more  than  the 
"tokenism"  of  a  gymnasium  which  can  be  used  by  Harlem  resi- 
dents, or  a  slight  increase  in  pay  for  non-academic  workers  with- 
out collective  bargaining:  they  want  the  university's  investment 
funds  and  faculty  time  and  student  attention  shifted  away  from 
lucrative  participation  in  Establishment  machinery,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  banks,  businesses,  causes,  and  studies  which  will 
transform  social  structures  and  the  quality  of  personal  life  in  our 
society  and  the  world. 

But  when  we  begin  to  spell  out  the  substantial  content  of  this 
radically  transformed  society,  questions  begin  to  arise — questions 
about  the  content,  and  questions  about  why  we  react  to  it  as  we 
do.  Consider,  for  example,  the  optimistic  nihilism  of  the  revolu- 
tionaries who  refuse  to  specify  goals  and  who  reject  the  liberal 
intellectual's  insistence  that  the  goals  must  be  clear  and  good 
before  he  can  lend  the  revolution  his  approbation  or  support.  Is 
this — to  use  another  word  that  is  anathema  to  many  revolution- 
aries because  of  the  connotations  of  complacency  and  compro- 
mise it  carries — a  responsible  moral  position?  Is  it  responsible  to 
say,  with  Frantz  Fanon,  that  the  exponent  of  violent  revolution 
has  no  need  to  specify  in  advance  what  the  values  and  institu- 
tions of  the  new  era  will  be,  for  all  he  needs  is  the  unwavering 
conviction  that  Western  civilization  is  utterly  bankrupt  and 
must  be  utterly  destroyed?7  It  seems  to  me  that  Camus'  warnings 
about  the  tendency  of  the  rebel  to  become  a  murderer  are  still 
as  pertinent  today  as  they  were  in  the  heyday  of  Nazism  and 
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Stalinism,  and  that,  unless  the  goals  of  student  revolt  are  stated 
more  precisely  and  more  circumspectly  than  that,  a  man  of  good 
will  may  in  good  conscience  have  reservations  and,  indeed,  may 
have  a  special  obligation  to  make  known  his  reservations  and 
thereby  force  the  vanguard  to  articulate  its  intentions  more 
clearly. 

The  trouble  is,  this  is  the  kind  of  statement  almost  invariably 
made  by  the  reactionaries  who  oppose  change,  or  by  the  moder- 
ates whose  nerve  of  action  is  cut  by  their  inability  to  obtain  the 
always  impossible  impeccable  purity  of  revolutionary  goals  they 
vainly  imagine  they  have  a  right  to  demand  before  joining  in 
the  struggle.  Perhaps  so.  Yet  abuse  should  not  bar  use,  and  the 
fact  that  demands  for  a  reasonable  statement  of  reasonable  goals 
can  be  used  to  rationalize  inaction  should  not  be  taken  as  proof 
that  any  such  demands  are  a  sign  of  bad  faith.  The  potential 
allies  must  not  be  unrealistic  in  their  demand  for  precision  in 
goal-definition,  but  they  do  have  a  right  to  ask  for  something 
more  than  destructive  venom;  and  the  vanguard  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  formulate  a  set  of  goals  and  an  argument  as  to  why  they 
think  achievement  of  them  would  be  an  improvement  worthy  of 
the  trouble  of  effecting  change.  I  don't  always  see  eye-to-eye  with 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  but  I  do  think  he  was  right  in  his  recent 
Harper's  article  when  he  condemned  the  "act  now,  think  later" 
mentality  of  many  radicals: 

In  extreme  cases,  this  perception  may  lead  to  voyages  au  bout  de  la 
nuit:  as  Nietzsche  said,  "Nihilism  represents  the  ultimate  logical  con- 
clusion of  our  great  values  and  ideals — because  we  must  experience 
nihilism  before  we  can  find  out  what  value  these  'values'  really  had." 
In  its  serious  form  existentialism  can  lead  to  an  immense  and  intense 
sense  of  individual  responsibility  as  every  man  realizes  that  only  he 
can  provide  his  own  escape  from  the  enveloping  nothingness  around 
him.  In  its  vulgar  form,  however,  with  which  we  are  dealing  here, 
existential  politics  becomes  the  notion  that  we  must  feel  and  act  be- 
fore we  think;  it  is  the  illusion  that  the  experience  of  feeling  and 
action  will  produce  the  insight  and  the  policy.8 

Happily,   though,  the  leaders  of  some  of  the  student  revolts 

under  examination  here  have  been  wise  enough  and  responsible 

enough  to  elaborate  a  set  of  fairly  explicit  goals.  Let's  examine  a 
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sampling  of  them.  At  Columbia,  they  wanted  withdrawal  from 
the  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis  (IDA),  cessation  of  work  on 
the  gymnasium,  amnesty  for  the  protesters,  and  more  student 
power  in  the  setting  of  university  policy.  At  Duke,  they  wanted 
dissociation  of  the  university  from  the  upper  Establishment's 
policy  of  racial  discrimination  through  resignation  of  the  presi- 
dent from  a  lily-white  country  club,  official  expression  of  grief 
and  repentance  over  Dr.  King's  assassination  by  the  signature  of 
the  president  on  an  ad  in  the  local  newspaper,  collective  bar- 
gaining for  the  non-academic  employees,  and  greater  faculty  and 
student  representation  in  the  councils  of  university  government. 
Three  of  these  goals  are  mainly  symbolic,  and  only  one  of  the 
three  requires  examination,  namely,  the  protest  against  the 
building  of  the  two-entrance  gym  at  Columbia;  the  others  are 
substantial,  and  each  of  these  latter  goals  deserves  evaluation  on 
its  own  merits. 

The  furor  over  the  gym  is  a  fascinating  illustration  of  the  de- 
bate between  realism  and  radicalism  which  underlies  so  many  of 
the  particulars  in  this  entire  situation.  To  the  realist,  the  gym 
was  a  handsome  incremental  improvement,  a  small  but  genuine 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  Harlem  residents;  moreover,  its 
construction  has  been  planned  after  long  consultation  with  peo- 
ple who  at  that  time  were,  or  thought  they  were,  or  were 
thought  to  be,  leaders  of  the  Harlem  community.  To  the  radi- 
cal, the  gym  was  a  symbol  of  segregation  and  inequality  which 
was  more  of  an  insult  to  the  black  community  than  a  benefit, 
and  in  so  far  as  it  was  perceived  as  a  token  benefit  it  was  a 
threat  to  the  solidarity  and  the  revolutionary  potential  of  the 
ghetto.  To  the  former,  it  was  a  meaningful  half  or  quarter  loaf; 
to  the  latter,  it  was  a  crumb  that  was  worse  than  nothing,  since 
it  was  an  insignificant  good  that  was  enemy  of  the  best  response 
hoped  for  in  and  from  the  black  community. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  probabilities  once  again. 
From  a  long-range  point  of  view,  one  can  hardly  doubt  that 
provisions  for  greater  educational  openings  for  Negro  youth  and 
other  community  services  combined  with  greater  influence  on 
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decision-making  would  be  a  more  substantial  benefit  to  Harlem; 
however,  if  one  fears  that  these  improvements  are  a  long  way 
off,  then  the  improvement  in  recreational  opportunities  repre- 
sented by  the  gym  might  well  be  adjudged  a  not  insignificant 
step  forward,  and  one  can  certainly  think  of  ways  it  might  be 
run  so  as  to  make  an  instrument  for  the  breaking  down  of  racial 
stereotypes  and  prejudice  instead  of  a  symbol  of  their  pervasive- 
ness in  white  America.  And  one  might,  of  course,  contend  that 
the  tempering  of  black  consciousness  and  black  anger  is  a  good, 
not  an  evil,  and  that  the  kind  of  alienated  revolutionary  zeal 
exalted  by  the  militants,  and  the  kind  of  revolutionary  action  it 
might  lead  to,  would  be  likely  to  produce  more  evil  than  good. 
My  guess  is  that  the  events  of  last  spring  at  Columbia  will  in 
fact  lead  rather  promptly  to  more  substantial  contributions  to 
the  community  by  Columbia — that  the  site  originally  set  for  the 
gym,  for  example,  will  be  used  to  build  an  educational  plant  in 
which  Columbia  students  and  Harlem  residents  will  study  to- 
gether ways  of  reforming  the  society  of  nonviolent  means,  and 
that  therefore  the  halting  of  the  construction  of  the  gym  will 
prove  to  have  been  a  good  thing.  If  I  am  right  about  this,  then 
it  will  be  a  small  price  to  pay  to  deprive  a  few  dozen  boys  and 
girls  of  a  better  place  to  play  basketball  for  a  few  seasons. 

Of  the  more  substantial  goals  of  the  revolt  at  Columbia,  with- 
drawal from  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis  is  probably  the 
least  significant,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  symbolic  over- 
tones of  this  withdrawal  will  have  ramifications  far  beyond  Co- 
lumbia, thus  making  a  decisive  contribution  to  the  review  of 
university  policy  on  such  services  to  the  most  dubious  elements 
of  the  state  by  the  universities  of  the  nation  (a  review  which  has 
been  gathering  momentum  ever  since  Michigan  State's  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  became  known,  and  Project  Camelot  was  ex- 
posed). Unless  one  is  a  thoroughgoing  pacifist,  or  unless  one  be- 
lieves that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  communist  states  and 
that  consequently  intelligence  work  and  military  preparedness 
are  a  fraud,  it  is  difficult  to  issue  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  all 
such  activities  (the  existence  of  agencies  such  as  the  IDA),  or 
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university  association  with  them.  The  crucial  consideration  has 
to  be,  I  suppose,  that  whatever  the  merits  of  intelligence  work 
(some  of  which  is  probably  a  necessary  evil,  and  some  of  which 
is  utterly  reprehensible  and  deserving  of  exposure  and  condem- 
nation), the  university  compromises  its  freedom  and  its  credibil- 
ity in  the  performance  of  its  primary  tasks  if  it  sponsors  or 
furnishes  the  resources  for  work  of  this  kind.  On  that  presuppo- 
sition, Columbia's  disengagement  from  the  IDA  is  probably  a 
laudable  goal,  and  if  the  student  revolt  was  at  all  influential  in 
bringing  this  to  pass,  the  students  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
good  work. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  history  of  labor  unions  in  the  South, 
and  with  the  tactics  used  by  management,  public  officials  and 
churches  to  keep  unions  out,  will  be  disposed  to  say  that  the 
Duke  students'  support  of  the  non-academic  employees'  fight  for 
recognition  of  their  union,  and  their  right  to  collective  bargain- 
ing through  it,  is  certainly  a  morally  valid  goal.  Some  would  say 
that  Duke's  past  history  is  one  of  benevolent  paternalism,  just  as 
Kodak's  was  said  to  have  been  in  Rochester — but  the 
Niebuhrian  thesis  about  the  wholesomeness  of  countervailing 
power  in  the  interest  of  justice  seems  eminently  applicable  in 
the  Duke  situation.  The  legitimacy  of  the  workers'  demand  is 
further  attested  by  the  fact  that  many  Duke  faculty  members  in- 
dicated their  willingness  to  forego  their  usual  salary  increases  in 
order  to  make  possible  a  prompt  raising  of  the  pay  scale  for  non- 
academic  personnel. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  big  one — the  question  about  struc- 
tural change  in  "the  System"  as  a  valid  underlying  or  superordi- 
nate  goal  of  the  student  protests.  Is  the  present  political 
economy  of  the  U.S.A.  basically  sound,  or  not?  Whereas  the  gym 
raised  questions  concerning  strategy  (how  you  move  toward 
agreed  upon  goals)  the  Duke  situation  raises  questions  about  the 
objectives  of  social  reform.  Do  we  have,  as  political  scientists 
such  as  William  Kornhauser  contend,  a  healthy  pluralistic  so- 
ciety in  which  vital  intermediate  groupings  of  citizens  in  volun- 
tary   organizations   and   associations    provide    a   channel    to    the 
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elites,  a  cultural-political  situation  which  makes  it  highly  un- 
likely that  we  will  ever  degenerate  into  a  mass  society  or  a  total- 
itarian society?9  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Herbert  Marcuse  right 
in  maintaining  that  ours  is  a  "one-dimensional  society"  in  which 
all  the  alleged  triumphs  are  actually  devices  of  dehumanization,  a 
vast  network  of  illusion  and  delusion  which  has  most  of  the  peo- 
ple fooled  most  of  the  time? 

From  the  former  perspective,  we  are  making  progress  at  a  very 
remarkable  rate:  if  we  only  have  the  time  to  implement  fully 
some  of  the  laws  we've  just  passed  and  develop  fully  some  of  the 
programs  we've  just  begun,  and  if  we  only  continue  to  improve 
and  use  our  presently  imperfect  but  adequate  mechanisms  of 
government  and  industry  and  finance  without  pushing  the  panic 
button — well,  that's  the  best  we  can  hope  for.  It  may  not  be 
enough  to  satisfy  the  Negroes — and  their  disgruntlement  is  un- 
derstandable— but  given  the  orneriness  of  human  nature  and  the 
recalcitrance  of  institutional  life,  we  have  no  better  choice;  and 
we  are  therefore  justified  in  containing  the  revolutionary  im- 
pulse even  though  we  sympathize  with  it  in  large  measure.  From 
the  latter  perspective,  what  the  Berkeley  rebels  called  "corporate 
liberalism"  is  a  cruel  hoax,  and  yet  it  is  so  slick  in  its  anaesthe- 
tizing and  deluding  of  the  populace  that  it  must  be  shaken  at  its 
very  foundations  before  it's  too  late. 

Frankly,  I  don't  think  you  can  accept  either  polarized  articu- 
lation of  the  situation,  nor  can  you  accept  either  recommended 
solution  in  a  generalized  way.  That's  what  is  so  appealing  about 
Michael  Harrington's  new  book,  Toward  a  Democratic  Left:  he 
treads  the  narrow  and  unpopular  tightrope  between  political 
realism  and  a  vision  of  radically  new  political  and  economic 
measures  and  structures,  amounting  in  the  end  to  a  set  of  con- 
crete proposals  that  would  make  for  a  much  more  tolerably  just 
society,  I  think,  without  causing  violent  upheaval  and  wide- 
spread bloodshed.  Harrington's  answer  to  the  question  about 
radical  and  far-reaching  structural  change,  and  mine,  would  be 
to  say,  "Yes,  the  goal  is  valid,  but  some  articulations  of  it  are 
more  valid  than  others  and  any  version  which  would  be  likely  to 
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involve  bloody  revolution  and  chaos  must  show  the  necessity  of 
this  fearful  price,  and  must  offer  many  solid  reasons  for  thinking 
that  life  after  the  revolution  would  be  significantly  better  than 
life  at  present  (and  life  as  it  may  be  marginally  improved  under 
existing  structures  by  foreseeable  reform  thrusts)." 

Thus  the  discussion  of  goals  leads  to,  and  is  inextricably  in- 
volved with,  an  analysis  of  means — and  the  Just  War  doctrine 
offers  valuable  illumination  on  both  dimensions  of  the  ethical 
appraisal  of  student  protests. 

JUS  AD  BELLUM 

The  most  important  criteria  of  a  war  that  is  jus  ad  bellum — 
just  in  its  undertaking — are  significance  and  necessity:  first,  are 
the  reasons  for  embarking  upon  such  a  course  of  action  suffi- 
ciently grave,  and  the  prospects  for  the  attainment  of  a  greater 
good  sufficiently  great,  to  justify  running  the  terrible  risks  of 
chaos  and  misery  entailed  in  war;  second,  have  all  lesser  reme- 
dies, or  all  alternative  avenues  toward  a  solution  of  the  evils 
concerned,  been  explored  and  found  inadequate? 

I  have  already  indicated  my  answer  to  the  question  of  signifi- 
cant cause  in  praising  the  presumed  motivation  of  a  majority  of 
the  revolutionaries.  The  outrageousness  of  the  injustice  that 
pervades  this  society  is  enough  to  justify  a  literal  war  on  pov- 
erty, and  anyone  who  does  not  see  this  is  either  a  fool  or  a 
knave.  He  is  a  fool  if  he  does  not  acknowledge  that  poverty  is  as 
morally  intolerable  as  it  is  economically  and  technologically  un- 
necessary in  a  society  as  affluent  as  ours.  He  is  a  knave  if  he 
hesitates  to  affirm  that  the  basic  survival  and  welfare  needs  of 
the  dispossessed  take  precedence  over  the  luxury  desires  of  the 
privileged,  and  that  therefore  there  must  be  a  drastic  redistribu- 
tion of  wealth  and  a  radical  restructing  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  "have's"  and  the  "have-not's"  in  this  country. 

These  blunt  words  require  elaboration.  I  contend  that  one  is 
intellectually  obtuse  if  he  fails  to  perceive  that  it  is  clearly  pos- 
sible for  this  society  to  provide  every  man,  woman  and  child 
with  adequate  food,  decent  housing,  excellent  medical  care,  and 
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a  host  of  other  commodities  and  services  which  seem  appropriate 
to  a  life  of  minimal  security,  comfort  and  dignity.  If  existing 
market  mechanisms  or  bureaucratic  red  tape  or  jurisdictional 
snarls  make  it  difficult  to  implement  this  possibility,  that  says 
nothing  about  the  capability:  it  merely  shows  how  clumsy  and 
corrupt  a  profit-oriented  economy  is,  and  how  poorly  many  cru- 
cial minority  rights  are  protected  unless  majority  rule  is  in- 
formed by  special  safeguards  and  a  sense  of  justice  and  compas- 
sion that  go  beyond  the  laws  likely  to  be  enacted  by  a  legislature 
ruled  by  whichever  interest  groups  can  promise  the  most  to  the 
lawmakers.  I  contend,  further,  that  one  is  morally  obtuse  if  he 
does  not  see  that  priority  ought  to  be  given  to  the  claims  of  the 
poor  for  bread,  rather  than  to  the  desires  of  the  comparatively 
rich  for  even  greater  privileges  as  well  as  protection  of  the  privi- 
leges they  already  possess.  If  Biblical  faith  has  anything  perti- 
nent to  say  to  these  issues,  one  point  of  relevance  is  certainly 
here,  for  the  prophetic  strain  of  Biblical  thought  emphasizes  our 
special  obligation  to  care  for  those  who  are  weak  and  needy,  to 
take  their  part  against  their  oppressors  and  to  rebuke  those  who 
exploit  them. 

And  this  is  an  issue,  I  believe,  which  has  emerged  in  connec- 
tion with  the  student  revolts  of  1968.  It  has  arisen  especially  in 
the  complaints  of  those  who  say,  "A  majority  of  our  students 
and  faculty  members  want  to  carry  on  business  as  usual.  Their 
right  to  pursue  their  studies  and  their  research  without  interfer- 
ence from  the  rebels  is  being  violated." 

Well,  there  is  a  double  answer  to  that  question.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  necessarily  true  that  the  education  of  the  respect- 
able students  and  teachers  is  being  interrupted:  it  may  be, 
rather,  that  their  attention  is  being  forcibly  drawn  to  a  set  of 
actualities  and  ideas  which  might  otherwise  have  been  neglected 
in  their  careers  as  students  or  professors,  and  without  which 
their  education  would  indeed  have  been  grievously  lacking.  Sec- 
ondly, though,  and  more  important,  it  is  quite  fitting  morally 
that  the  non-radical  students  and  professors  should  have  been  in- 
convenienced a  bit  in  the  interests  of  action  designed  to  foster 
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concern  over  the  injustices  suffered  by  the  dispossessed  and  ac- 
tion to  overcome  them.  Not  to  see  and  admit  this  is  to  reveal 
culpable  stupidity  or  stubborn  selfishness  in  the  matter  of  setting 
priorities  to  guide  action  into  the  areas  where  it  is  most  needed. 

As  for  the  exhaustion  of  lesser  remedies,  that  is  more  difficult. 
It  is  a  fact  that  many  attempts  had  been  made  over  a  long 
period  of  time  at  both  Duke  and  Columbia  to  bring  about 
amelioration  of  some  of  the  problems  attacked  this  spring,  but 
whether  all  existing  remedies  were  tried  and  found  wanting  is 
difficult  to  say.  It  always  is,  and  it  always  will  be  in  any  situation 
that  is  the  least  bit  complicated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  very 
criterion  of  the  Just  War  doctrine  is  of  questionable  validity  to- 
day, because  it  (along  with  the  rule  which  said  that  any  war  had 
to  be  declared  by  "proper  authorities")  was  advanced  at  a  time 
when  society  was  highly  stratified  and  a  hierarchical  system  of 
social  authority  was  taken  for  granted  as  the  will  of  God.  But 
that  is  just  the  question  "up  for  grabs"  today.  Anyhow,  even  if 
one  grants  a  modicum  of  continuing  validity  to  this  criterion 
(which  I  am  prepared  to  do),  the  fact  remains  that  opportunism 
is  oftentimes  a  virtue:  seizing  the  moment  when  students  could 
be  mobilized  at  Duke  (the  moment  just  after  Dr.  King's  assassi- 
nation) was  ingenious  and  commendable  no  matter  what  the 
situation  regarding  normal  channels  and  remedies. 

JUS  IN  BELLO 

The  pertinent  criteria  having  to  do  with  jus  in  hello  (justice 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  once  it  has  been  decided  that  under- 
taking a  war  is  just)  are  three  in  number:  the  rule  against  harm- 
ing noncombatants,  the  rule  prescribing  only  proportionate 
means  (and  disallowing  disproportionate  means),  and  the  rule 
against  excessive  passion  (i.e.,  the  rule  against  excessive  hatred 
of  the  enemy  or  glee  in  triumph — the  rule  which  recommends, 
in  other  words,  what  Augustine  called  "the  mood  of  the  mourn- 
ful warrior"). 

The  first  two  criteria  of  jus  in  hello  can  be  treated  together,  I 
think,  for  they  are  applicable  primarily  to  the  question  of  the 
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allegedly  extreme  tactics  used  in  the  student  insurrections  at 
Berkeley  and  Columbia  (although  certainly  not  at  Duke,  which 
could  not  get  national  TV  coverage  of  its  moderate,  constructive 
vigil  precisely  because  there  was  no  blood  flowing  in  the  quad). 
This  is  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  it  comes  up  in 
connection  with  Alinsky-style  community  organization  and  black 
power  militancy  time  and  time  again,  and  I  will  attempt  to 
analyze  it  in  a  somewhat  wider  context. 

Many  observers  are  alarmed  by  what  they  regard  as  the  dis- 
proportionate and  indiscriminate  tactics  of  radicals.  They  regard 
provocation — of  the  police,  of  the  administration,  or  of  anybody 
— as  morally  dubious.  They  are  very  much  offended  when  they 
hear  the  president  of  the  university  or  the  superintendent  of 
schools  being  called  all  kinds  of  dirty  names  and  treated  like  the 
devil  incarnate.  They  regard  this  kind  of  scapegoating  as  morally 
illegitimate,  not  only  because  it  often  fails  to  do  justice  to  the 
moral  nature  of  a  role-incumbent  who  is  subject  to  all  kinds  of 
conflicting  pressures  and  who  therefore  has  to  choose  a  middle 
course  in  order  to  keep  from  offending  any  interest  totally,  but 
also  because  it  sometimes  brings  down  fire  upon  the  heads  of 
those  who  are  noncombatants  in  the  sense  that  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  making  of  decisions  being  protested  or  the  setting 
of  policies  being  denounced.  These  observers  maintain  that  oc- 
cupation of  university  property,  or  picketing  the  home  of  the 
administrator  or  landlord  or  employer  in  question,  is  a  violation 
of  a  tacit  Geneva  convention  governing  situations  of  this  kind, 
and  they  think  that  surely  there  ought  to  be  some  kind  of 
deontological  limits  set  on  the  tactics  used  or  the  lengths  gone  to 
in  the  use  of  inflammatory  tactics  by  responsible  radicals. 
(Sometimes  they  even  suggest  that  it  is  morally  dubious  to  seek 
publicity!) 

One  can  sympathize  with  the  sound  instinct  of  these  observers 
which  tells  them  a  line  ought  to  be  drawn  somewhere  without 
agreeing  about  the  place  where  the  line  should  be  drawn.  Sil- 
berman's  discussion  of  Alinsky's  tactics  in  the  confrontation  be- 
tween TWO  and  the  University  of  Chicago10  reminds  us  of  cer- 
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tain  extenuating  factors  which  must  be  taken  into  account,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  a  paper  on  mobilization  for  youth  by  Clo- 
ward  and  Piven.11  The  difference  between  the  tactics  and  the  style 
available  to  low-income  groups  and  middle-class  institutions  is 
analyzed  in  both  of  these  sources,  and  in  both  cases  the  evidence 
points  to  the  same  conclusion:  the  Establishment  agency  or  per- 
son can  well  afford  to  postulate  Geneva  conventions  about  the 
illegitimacy  of  extreme  tactics,  because  he  has  the  intellectual, 
emotional,  and  institutional  equipment  to  win  by  using 
"conventional"  weapons  (such  as  legal  channels,  money,  rational 
arguments  which  obscure  the  whole  truth,  etc.) — -whereas  the 
low-income  person  or  organization  has  much  less  access  to 
weaponry  and  much  less  flexibility  in  its  deployment  of  re- 
sources. Silberman  illustrates  this  by  telling  how  the  University 
of  Chicago  was  able  to  have  its  cake  and  eat  it  too:  on  the  one 
hand,  the  University  could  apply  its  knee  to  the  groin  of  its  op- 
ponent by  using  money  and  influence  acquired  by  past  political 
gamesmanship,  plus  the  promise  of  more  in  the  future,  to  get  its 
way  in  the  neighborhood  and  at  city  hall;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
could  self-righteously  cry  "foul"  at  the  demonstrations  and  dis- 
ruption tactics  staged  by  TWO.  Richard  Cloward  and  Frances 
Piven  point  out  that  low-income  people  cannot  get  excited 
about  impersonal  issues  and  appeals  to  long-range  rational  self- 
interest:  the  issues  have  to  be  emotionalized  and  personalized 
("The  principal  is  a  racist  who  is  raping  the  minds  of  your 
kids!")  before  they  will  use  their  votes  and  their  bodies  (the 
only  resources  they  have)  in  a  fight. 

On  the  theoretical  question  of  the  relationship  between  ends 
and  means  that  is  raised  here,  Saul  Alinsky's  answer  is  worthy  of 
serious  attention.  He  contends  that  the  question  as  usually 
stated,  in  an  abstract  form — "Do  the  ends  justify  the  means?" — 
is  a  phony  question,  and  that  its  proper  formulation  is  always, 
"Does  this  end  justify  the  use  of  these  particular  means?"  And 
his  formal  answer  to  the  question  is  that  only  a  specific  end  can 
justify  a  particular  means.12  (Alinsky  is  of  the  opinion  that  lib- 
eral   groups   usually   get    bogged   down    in   a   swamp    of   verbal 
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obfuscation  when  puzzling  over  this  dilemma:  "they  spend  so 
much  time  discussing  ends  and  means  that  they  end  up  sitting 
on  their  ends  with  no  means  at  all!") 

In  discussing  the  ethics  of  Alinsky-style  "rubbing  raw  the  sores 
of  discontent"  we  have  already  suggested  the  pertinence  of  the 
final  jus  in  hello  criterion,  viz.,  that  which  warns  against  undue 
passion  in  the  warriors.  In  attacking  the  creation  of  chaos  for  its 
own  sake,  in  the  unexamined  faith  that  something  better  will  be 
bound  to  emerge,  I  have  already  revealed  my  skepticism  of  in- 
discriminate destructiveness  vis-a-vis  the  status  quo.  Whatever  its 
faults,  and  they  are  numerous,  our  present  society  is  not  the 
worst  imaginable,  and  any  tactic  must  pass  the  test  of  probable 
fecundity,  or  else  it  cannot  responsibly  be  utilized. 

The  fact  is,  use  of  radicalizing  shortcuts  (e.g.,  provoking  a 
confrontation  with  the  police  in  order  to  teach  professors  and 
respectable  students  that  the  system  is  brutal)  entails  a  calcu- 
lated risk.  If  the  major  lesson  that  emerges  is  indeed  that  of  the 
brutality  of  the  ostensible  upholders  of  the  law,  that  is  one 
thing;  if  the  evidence  in  this  direction  is  matched  or  outweighed 
by  the  extremism  of  the  students  (especially  their  deliberate 
efforts  to  provoke  the  police,  or  to  make  a  mess  of  the  presi- 
dent's office),  that  may  be  something  else  in  its  effects  upon 
public  opinion.  Disruption  is  a  form  of  blackmail — "listen  to  us, 
or  we'll  mess  up  your  whole  system" — and  one  must  calculate 
very  shrewdly  whether  it  will  lead  the  pharoahs  of  the  Establish- 
ment to  ease  up  or  clamp  down,  and  whether  it  will  make  the 
rank-and-file  Egyptians  more  or  less  supportive  of  the  complaints 
of  the  oppressed.13 

My  guess  is  that  the  arousal  of  passion,  even  the  stirring  up  of 
severe  indignation,  is  sometimes  necessary  and  justifiable:  it  is 
probably  more  necessary  than  we  complacent  beneficiaries  of  the 
status  quo  realize  (and  our  inclination  to  deny  this  is  probably 
more  shot  through  with  ideological  taint  than  we  are  prepared 
to  admit);  on  the  other  hand,  though,  the  arousal  of  hatred  is 
probably  more  dangerous  and  less  often  essential  than  the  mili- 
tants think.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  oppressed  revolutionary, 
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ethics  is  doubtless  a  part  of  the  whole  brainwashing  process  to 
which  the  oppressors  have  subjected  him,  a  mechanism  for  re- 
pression, and  indeed  in  studying  the  sociology  of  religion  one 
can  see  that  this  has  often  been  true  (even  consciously  true,  as 
in  the  case  of  Machiavelli).  But  from  the  standpoint  of  ethics, 
we  have  a  lot  to  learn  from  Martin  Luther  King  on  this  one, 
because  Dr.  King  and  other  exponents  of  nonviolent  direct  ac- 
tion have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  be  a  revolutionary  without 
hatred,  to  want  to  change  the  system  without  despising  it,  to 
pose  a  threat  to  the  habits  and  the  privileges  and  the  mind-set  of 
an  oppressive  majority  group  without  threatening  their  existence 
or  their  true  well-being. 

In  a  time  of  extreme  alienation,  the  value  of  such  a  position  is 
very  clear,  for  one  who  creates  the  impression  that  he  wants  to 
destroy  not  only  a  set  of  abuses  but  everybody  whom  he  views  as 
an  enemy  contributes  to  a  spiraling  panic  in  which  the  very 
wellsprings  of  common  life  are  polluted.  If  there  is  any  deonto- 
logical  limit  on  legitimate  means,  perhaps  it  is  here:  just  as 
warring  tribes  in  the  desert  have  an  agreement  never  to  poison 
the  water  of  the  oasis  on  which  they  both  depend  for  survival, 
warring  factions  in  a  civilized  society  must  not  become  so  impas- 
sioned that  they  want  utterly  to  subdue  or  destroy  each  other. 
Unless  their  conflicts  are  conducted  with  an  eye  toward  eventual 
settlement  and  pluralistic  toleration  of  differences,  they  risk 
degeneration  into  the  war  of  all  against  all  that  the  social  con- 
tract is  supposed  to  heal.  Thus  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Ar- 
thur Schlesinger  that  Herbert  Marcuse  is  misleading  his  follow- 
ers when  he  urges  the  forcible  suppression  of  false  ideas  and  an 
end  to  toleration.  That  is  the  New  Left's  version  of  the  attitude 
about  extremism  we  deplored  in  the  Republican  presidential 
candidate  of  four  years  ago,  and  it  is  just  as  demonic  now  as  it 
was  then. 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  revolutionary  ought  to  be,  in  fact,  the 
cultivation  of  a  climate  of  trust  in  the  rational  limits  of  self- 
interest  that  is  so  important  in  game  theory.  I'm  not  talking 
about  a  naive  trust  in  the  good  will  of  either  party;  nor  do  I 
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mean  the  kind  of  faith  in  the  regeneration  of  conscience  that 
Martin  Luther  King  had.  All  I  mean  is  clarity  on  limits  beyond 
which  one  will  not  go,  and  on  rules  of  the  game  which  one  will 
accept  and  abide  by.  One  must  make  credible  one's  firm  inten- 
tion to  engage  in  conflict  unless  certain  conditions  are  met,  but 
one  must  make  equally  clear  one's  willingness  to  cease  the  con- 
flict once  the  conditions  are  satisfied.  The  theological  way  of  say- 
ing this,  I  suppose,  is  to  declare  that  the  ultimate  sin  which 
must  never  be  committed  is  total  and  irrevocable  rejection  of 
one's  fellow  creatures.  The  Christian  cannot  say,  "Go  to  hell!" 
in  the  sense  that  it  means  "I  hate  you  so  much,  I  want  to  see 
you  totally  separated  from  the  ground  of  your  being,  and  thus 
annihilated!"  Without  "arms  control  agreements"  and  the  un- 
derlying assurance  that  total  surrender  and  total  destruction  are 
not  desired,  we  face  nothing  but  repeated  cycles  of  oppression, 
revolt,  murder,  and  renewed  oppression. 

But  whether  the  Samson  mentality  of  a  few  extremely 
alienated  and  despairing  youth  today  is  right  or  wrong,  some  of 
them  have  it,  and  they  are  going  to  keep  causing  trouble  if  some 
of  the  evils  they  protest  against  are  not  remedied.  I  should  think 
that  both  enlightened  self-interest  and  ethics  would  urge  people 
such  as  the  readers  of  Perspective  to  find  remedies  for  the  evils 
youth  are  right  in  protesting,  and  rules  of  the  game  to  govern 
our  conflict,  rules  of  the  game  and  channels  of  communication 
that  will  make  resort  to  war  unnecessary.  That's  the  only  way  a 
just  peace  can  be  attained,  and  if  we  don't  want  to  see  repetition 
after  repetition  of  recent  events  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco,  the  discovery  or  the  construction  of  these  rules  and 
channels  ought  to  be  a  part  of  your  vocation  and  mine  in  the 
years  ahead. 
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B 


E  he  in  Prague  or  in  Pittsburgh,  every  true  progressive  re- 
former, yes,  even  every  genuine  revolutionary,  affirms  one  basic 
proposition:  that  violence  begets  violence.  Ideally,  he  would  like 
to  establish  justice  in  the  world  through  reason.  Yet  the  twenti- 
eth century,  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  is  the  most 
violent  of  all  centuries. 

What  few  reformers  seem  to  understand,  however,  is  that  such 
violence  is  precisely  the  result  of  reason.  What's  more,  it  is  this 
lack  of  understanding,  I  believe,  that  has  led  to  the  many  defeats 
of  what  I  would  call  positive  violence  and  facilitated  the  victo- 
ries of  negative  violence.  In  other  words,  because  the  reformer 
shuns  violence  as  anti-human  and  anti-rational,  he  has  aban- 
doned the  revolutionary  to  go  it  alone.  The  consequence  has 
been  to  strengthen  the  oppressors.  Let  me  explain. 

Historically,  progress  has  always  come  about  through  violence. 
Christ,  as  he  said,  came  to  bring  his  people  a  sword.  Through 
his  teaching,  perhaps  the  long-range  consequence  was  a  new  re- 
ligion, which  in  theory  at  least  advocates  peace  and  goodwill  to- 
wards men  but,  in  its  historical  impact,  destroyed  the  oppression 
of  imperial  Rome.  More  important,  Christ's  message  was  that 
man  cannot  live  alone  with  himself,  that  he  is  a  collective  being 
whose  joy  and  self-satisfaction — not  just  his  place  in  heaven,  but 
his  fulfillment  on  earth — are  conditioned  upon  his  relationship 
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to  his  fellowmen.  Christ,  then,  was  an  advocate  of  moral  incen- 
tives. And  the  reason  he  was  put  down  violently — and  the  rea- 
son the  early  Christians  fought  back  violently  (for  is  not  giving 
up  one's  body  to  lions  a  violent  act,  especially  when  that  body 
belongs  not  to  the  individual  but  to  the  collective?) — was  precisely 
because  the  society  of  the  day  was  based  not  on  collective  com- 
munion but  on  individual  greed,  which  Christianity  threatened. 

Collectivism  (or  brotherhood  to  Christians)  does  not  spring 
up  by  itself.  Nor,  in  my  view,  does  faith  or  love.  Both  need 
effort,  an  effort  which,  to  professional  logicians,  may  appear  irra- 
tional, but  an  effort  nonetheless.  As  such,  it  is  violent.  Love,  for 
example,  entails  the  destruction  of  individual,  egocentric  will  in 
order  to  build  dual  or  common  consciousness.  Brotherhood  re- 
flects the  same  violence;  the  destruction  of  master-slave  relation- 
ship in  order  to  establish  collectivism.  And  that  is  what  every 
revolution  is  about. 

The  rationale  for  revolutions — be  they  Christian,  nationalist, 
communist  or  whatever — may  not  always  have  been  for  any- 
thing. Usually,  in  fact,  they  were  against  something.  But  that  is 
because  the  spontaneous  rejection  of  an  established  order  or 
structure  is  at  first  motivated  by  anger,  frustration,  injustice 
and/or  inequality,  which  are  all  negative.  Implied  in  all  these 
feelings,  however,  is  very  obviously  a  moral  imperative:  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  and  that  society  must  be  just  for  all. 
Thus  every  revolutionary,  as  negative  as  his  motives  may  appear, 
is  in  fact  a  moralist,  an  absolutist,  and  a  collectivist.  What  he 
believes  is  good  for  him,  he  really  posits  as  a  universal  good  for 
all. 

That,  naturally,  does  not  make  his  cause  necessarily  just  or 
good.  But  the  old  cliche  that  a  revolutionary  or  his  cause  is  only 
as  good  as  his  methods  is  surely  not  relevant.  For  what  makes 
him  explode  is  an  injustice  that  suffocates  him,  like  a  plastic  bag 
over  his  head  that  he  must  quickly  burst  open  before  he  runs 
out  of  air.  Spartacus,  for  example,  wanted  to  put  an  end  to 
slavery  and  killing  and  had  to  do  it  fast  lest  he  himself  die  in 
the  gladiators'  ring.   To  succeed  he  had  to  kill  those  bent  on 
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killing  him.  Robespierre  hoped  to  eliminate  political  injustice 
completely  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  felt  he  had  to  eliminate  all 
the  unjust.  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  bent  on  eradicating  what  they 
felt  was  the  real  cause  of  injustice,  economic  exploitation,  thought 
themselves  compelled  to  do  away  with  all  those  strong  enough  to 
perpetuate  it,  and  in  so  doing  set  up  the  framework  by  which 
arbitrary  elimination  could  be  carried  out  by  their  successor, 
Stalin.  Yet,  for  all  their  faults,  who  would  say  that  the  world  is 
not  better  off  today  as  a  result?  Only  one  who  has  never  been  a 
slave  could  condemn  Spartacus.  Only  one  who  has  never  been 
politically  irrelevant  could  condemn  Robespierre.  Only  one  who 
has  never  been  hungry  could  condemn  Lenin. 

It  is  clear  to  me,  then,  that  the  world  is  progressing  socially — 
perhaps  ever  so  slowly,  but  progressing  just  the  same.  And  social 
progress  is  the  direct  result  of  violent  confrontations.  Of  course, 
we  do  have  our  mass  executions,  our  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki, 
our  Vietnams.  But,  in  proportion  to  our  advances,  these  are  no 
worse  than  the  past's  Thirty  Years'  War,  or  the  crusades,  or  the 
plagues.  What's  more,  every  time  a  bastion  of  injustice  is  about 
to  fall,  it  uses  all  its  energy  to  forestall  the  inevitable.  Such  is 
the  instinct  of  survival,  either  in  individuals  or  in  their  institu- 
tions. 

This  has  been  true  in  the  past.  It  is  true  now.  And  to  the 
world  at  large,  especially  to  the  "Third  World,"  to  the  ghettos  of 
America,  to  the  unemployed  or  underemployed  Chicanos  of 
New  Mexico,  the  bastion  of  injustice  is  the  United  States.  Thus 
it  resorts  to  more  violence  than  ever  before  and  thus  too  the 
revolutionaries  who  must  try  to  bring  it  down  use  more  counter- 
violence  than  ever  before.  And  there  will  be  more,  much  more. 

To  those  of  us  living  fairly  comfortably  in  this  historical 
period,  it  may  seem  a  waste  and  a  tragedy.  Therefore,  we  tend 
to  talk  about  "not  by  bread  alone"  and  insist  that  salvation  is  a 
personal  act.  But  such  arguments  are  mere  "cop-outs."  The 
Bolivian  peasant  who  can  only  feed  three  of  his  four  children  a 
bowl  of  rice  a  day  because  he  simply  doesn't  have  enough  for 
the   fourth — "who's   the   weakest   anyway   and   is   bound   to   die 
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first,"  as  one  told  me — is  not  interested  in  his  soul  or  in  yours. 
To  him,  the  cola  salesman,  who  can  afford  a  swimming  pool, 
two  cars,  and  hunting  dogs  eating  more  meat  a  day  than  the 
peasant's  family  in  a  year,  is  a  criminal.  And  so  he  is.  It  is  the 
peasant's  right,  by  every  law  of  nature  and  of  morality,  to  take 
away  the  salesman's  wealth — by  killing  him  if  necessary.  To  ac- 
cumulate such  surpluses,  the  salesman  must  use  violence,  nega- 
tive violence,  the  violence  of  depriving  others,  the  violence  of 
conspicuous  consumption,  the  violence  of  apathy.  In  destroying 
him,  the  peasant  is  perhaps  objectively  guilty  of  violence  too, 
the  violence  of  envy.  But  it  is  a  positive  violence,  or  a  counter- 
violence.  For,  implicit  in  his  act  is  his  belief  in  brotherhood,  in 
equality,  in  justice  for  all. 

Today  the  peasant  more  and  more  identifies  the  source  of  all 
violence  and  injustice  with  the  United  States.  Quite  rightly  so.  I 
don't  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  trace  here  the  history  of 
U.S.  economic,  military,  diplomatic  and  cultural  imperialism  in 
Latin  America,  Asia  or  Africa.  I  have  done  so  elsewhere.1  Suffice 
it  for  me  to  point  out  that  United  States  corporations  today 
own  or  control  85  percent  of  the  main  sources  of  wealth  in 
Latin  America,  and  that  almost  no  Alliance  for  Progress  funds 
ever  reach  the  lower  echelons  of  society;  that,  proportionally, 
the  people  of  Latin  America  are  worse  off  today  than  ten  and 
twenty  years  ago;  that  fewer  have  potable  water,  less  are  literate, 
more  go  hungry  every  day  than  ever  before;  that  more  money  is 
taken  out  of  the  area  than  brought  in  by  the  United  States  and 
its  local  partners;  and  that  political  rigidity  and  military  oppres- 
sion are  stronger  now  than  ever  before.  Finally,  let  me  add  that 
the  United  States  not  only  controls  Latin  America's  internal 
markets  (which  is  why  it  favors  common  markets  there),  but 
also  its  financial  markets,  thus  holding  virtual  dictatorial  power 
over  social  progress  and  nonprofitable  development  (which  is 
one  reason  why  no  meaningful  agrarian  reforms  have  ever  been 
carried  out  except  by  revolutionary  governments). 

These  facts,  which  I  ask  the  reader  to  verify  elsewhere,  de- 
scribe acts  of  violence.  When  one  learns  that  the  average  life 
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span  of  a  Brazilian  peasant  from  the  Northeast  is  limited  to  28 
(men)  or  32  years  (women),  one  must  be  outraged.  When  one 
further  learns  that  each  time  the  United  States  sends  a  rocket  to 
the  moon,  it  spends  the  equivalent  of  a  fully-staffed,  one-room 
school  for  every  city  of  50,000  or  more,  one  must  be  even  more 
enraged.  And  when  one  realizes  that  no  such  shot  to  the  moon 
could  be  possible  without  the  raw  materials  that  the  United 
States  brings  in  from  Latin  America,  one  should  be  downright 
rebellious.  This  amounts  to  violence  to  an  extent  beyond  nor- 
mal comprehension.  Put  together,  one  could  logically  infer  that 
the  United  States  is  responsible  for  the  unnatural  or  premature 
death  of  100  million  people  every  year  on  this  planet.  All  be- 
cause the  United  States,  the  strongest  and  richest  nation  on 
earth,  is  committed  to  "democracy,"  which  it  defines  as  free  en- 
terprise. 

The  same  sort  of  argument  can  be  made  against  capitalist 
America  at  home — in  the  ghettos,  in  Appalachia,  in  the  Mexican- 
American  Southwest,  etc.  It  is  surely  not  the  blacks  who  are  vio- 
lent, but  the  Establishment.  The  liberal  argument  that  when  a 
black  man  steals  he  is  simply  defending  himself,  but  when  he 
sits  on  a  rooftop  and  calmly  snipes  away  at  a  white  cop  he  is 
committing  a  reprehensible  act  of  violence,  is  too  easy  and  too 
pat.  Primitive  self-defense  is  against  an  immediate,  visible  aggres- 
sor. But  social  self-defense  is  against  institutions;  its  manifesta- 
tion sometimes,  indeed  most  of  the  time,  takes  the  form  of  direct 
warfare  against  the  institutions'  representatives.  The  Vietnamese, 
for  example,  know  full  well  that  it  is  the  U.S.  politico-economic 
system  which  is  their  enemy,  not  the  hapless  GI  who  is  sent  to 
fight  him  in  the  jungles  and  deltas.  Yet  the  Vietnamese  are 
forced  to  fight  the  GI  because  they  cannot  fight  the  system  itself. 
Likewise,  the  blacks  know  very  well  (at  least  the  black  militant 
leaders  do)  that  it  is  that  same  system  which  is  their  enemy.  But 
they  too  must  fight  its  defenders,  the  local  police.  In  both  cases, 
the  violence  used  is  counter-violence,  and  the  fact  that  the  indi- 
vidual cop  was  just  innocently  walking  his  beat  is  fundamentally 
irrelevant — as  it  is  irrelevant  to  the  Bolivian  peasant  that  the 
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cola  salesman  may  have  made  his  money  on  the  South  African 
stock  market. 

But  not  all  violence,  liberals  say,  is  the  result  of  material 
needs  or  greed.  They  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  just  as 
the  factory  owner  who  locks  out  his  employees  is  committing  an 
act  of  violence,  so  are  U.S.  businessmen  who  profit  from  the 
misery  of  peasants  and  blacks.  But,  the  liberals  go  on,  that  is  not 
the  argument  in  America  in  1969.  Most  of  the  violence  is  di- 
rected at  or  by  those  who  do  not  lack  their  basic  necessities,  by 
those  who,  on  the  contrary,  have  everything  they  need,  by  the 
New  Left  kids  who  are  too  impatient  with  the  system  and  want 
to  overthrow  it.  In  so  doing,  they  destroy  private  property,  hurt 
innocent  bystanders,  and  even  resort  to  sabotage  and  terrorism. 
In  the  process  they  are  setting  up  new  values  which  carry  with 
them  a  basic  disrespect  not  only  for  law  and  order,  but  also  for 
the  worth  of  individual  men.  How,  then,  can  a  new,  better  soci- 
ety, based  on  equality  and  brotherhood,  evolve  from  their  strug- 
gle? 

First  of  all,  one  does  not  need  to  be  personally  hungry  in 
order  to  consider  hunger  an  outrage.  Did  not  Christ  die  on  the 
cross  for  all  men?  Secondly,  one  can  become  aware  of  why  one  is 
well-off  and  object  to  it.  It  is  a  sign  of  maturity,  not  impurity,  to 
realize  that  by  abandoning  one's  wealth  one  is  perpetrating  an 
act  of  individual  charity.  When  I  was  a  child  my  mother  always 
scolded  me  for  leaving  food  on  my  plate  by  saying,  "How  can 
you  waste  all  that  when  millions  of  children  all  over  the  world 
could  be  saved  if  they  had  it?"  For  a  while  I  reacted  by  eating 
it,  even  though  I  wasn't  hungry  anymore.  Somehow,  by  doing  so 
I  was  saving  millions  of  children's  lives.  Then,  as  I  became  a  bit 
older,  I  reacted  by  telling  my  mother,  "Well,  send  it  to  them." 
Even  if  she  could,  of  course,  that  wouldn't  have  helped.  But  it 
did  help  me;  she  stopped  insisting  that  I  eat  everything  on  my 
plate.  Finally,  it  occurred  to  me  that  even  if  all  mothers  in 
America  did  send  their  surpluses  to  India  and  places  like  that,  it 
still  wouldn't  help.  After  all,  that's  what  the  United  States  is 
doing  with  Food  for  Peace,  and  few  have  survived  by  it  (though 
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the  middlemen  involved  have  gotten  rich).  The  answer,  obvi- 
ously, is  a  system  where  men  have  a  right  to  all  their  basic  nec- 
essities, an  impossible  feat  with  free  enterprise. 

More  profoundly,  however,  what  bugs  the  New  Left  is  that  it 
knows  that  no  one  needs  to  go  hungry;  that  it  is  precisely  insti- 
tutionalized greed  which  keeps  so  many  millions  hungry.  The 
New  Left  understands  that  our  system,  based  on  profits,  must  by 
necessity  exploit  some  to  make  others  rich,  and  that  this  exploi- 
tation leads  inevitably  to  Vietnam,  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
Congo,  South  Africa,  Indonesia,  Watts,  Detroit,  the  assassination 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  etc.  Free  enterprise,  where  each  is  left 
to  his  own  devices  within  broad  limits,  makes  a  commodity  of 
health,  education,  housing,  food,  etc.  Either  because  they  feel 
guilty  (having  accepted  the  responsibility  of  the  Bolivian  peas- 
ant child's  death,  which  the  cola  company  refuses)  or  because 
they  are  idealistic  (i.e.,  absolutist  and  romantic,  believing  that 
heaven  is  possible  on  earth,  or  at  least  should  be  worked  for), 
New  Left  kids  want  no  part  of  this  system.  And  like  the  Viet- 
namese who  must  fight  GIs,  or  like  the  blacks  who  must  fight 
the  cops,  the  New  Leftists  feel  they  must  fight  the  electoral 
democrat,  the  cops,  the  teacher-administrator,  whatever  and 
whoever  supports  or  represents  the  system  in  their  daily  lives. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  reason  why  they  resort  to  violence. 
They  are  not  merely  altruistic.  They  are  also  violent  out  of  self- 
defense.  They  also  feel  the  suffocation  of  the  system.  They  also 
have  to  break  the  plastic  bag  and  let  in  the  air.  And  on  them, 
too,  it  is  the  system  that  is  clamped  on.  For  them,  too,  the  sys- 
tem is  violent.  And  their  rebellion,  too,  is  an  act  of  counter- 
violence.  The  only  difference  is  that  their  suffocation  is  spiritual, 
not  physical.  The  air  they  must  breathe  is,  precisely  because  they 
are  middle  class,  the  air  of  "not  by  bread  alone."  Hence  the 
New  Left  rebellion  is  a  middle  class  rebellion.  But  that  does  not 
make  it  any  less  real,  or  any  less  serious. 

While  the  older  middle  class,  our  parents,  may  no  longer  fear 
losing  their  hard-won  possessions,  they  may  also  feel  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  our  value  system.  But  deep  inside  them  is 
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the  spectre  of  our  Great  Depression.  To  really  "rock  the  boat"  is 
to  put  into  jeopardy  all  their  possessions — the  TVs  and  cars,  the 
vacations  abroad,  the  golf  courses  and  pottery  lessons.  The  new 
generation  is  simply  not  haunted  by  such  apprehensions.  For 
one  thing  the  depression  did  not  directly  affect  today's  kids;  it  is 
only  an  historical  fact  to  them  with  no  particular  relevance  ex- 
cept in  the  abstract  (and  to  the  educated  kids  at  that).  For  an- 
other, they  have  grown  up  in  families  which  did  not  suffer  pri- 
vation, yet  seem  no  happier  or  more  generous  than  other  fami- 
lies. Ask  any  of  today's  kids  what  life  at  home  was  like  and  you 
will  hear  a  long  catalogue  of  nasty  scenes,  family  quarrels,  ten- 
sions, jealousies,  infidelities,  arrogance,  put-downs,  and  so  on. 
Contrary  to  liberals'  contention,  this  does  not  prove  that  man  is 
selfish  by  nature;  what  it  does  prove  is  that  our  system  is  such 
that  it  forces  man  to  constantly  compete  with  his  fellowman. 
That  makes  him  want  to  get  the  better  for  everyone  else — con- 
stantly. It  affects  his  drive  as  well.  If  he  has  one  thousand,  he 
wants  two;  if  he  has  one  million,  he  seeks  two;  if  the  country 
dominates  one  continent,  it  lusts  for  two.  In  the  process  men, 
women,  and  children  become  just  as  much  commodities  as  cars, 
TVs,  as  medicine  and  education.  What  parent  really  cares  if  his 
child  is  truly  happy?  What  parent  does  not  care  if  that  child 
doesn't  do  well  at  school?  Our  society  respects  only  achieve- 
ments, and  no  one  is  supposed  to  really  feel  sorry  for  the 
achiever  if  his  price  was  anxiety  attacks,  ulcers,  insomnia,  and 
the  rest. 

Well,  the  young  do  care.  To  them  it  simply  isn't  worth  it. 
Having  rejected  (and  rejecting  more  and  more)  the  possession- 
cult,  their  first  impulse  was  to  drop  out  of  society.  Thousands 
did,  living  in  communes  very  cheaply,  or  working  only  for  nec- 
essities and  quitting  when  they  had  necessities,  borrowing 
clothes  from  each  other,  laughing  at  the  rest  of  the  people  who 
never  found  the  time  to  look  at  flowers  or  the  sea  or  each  other. 
Those  who  continued  to  go  to  schools  and  universities  adapted  a 
rejection  of  their  parents'  values  to  that  environment.  Behavior- 
istic  psychology  became  a  joke,  logical  positivism  and  semantical 
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philosophies  mental  masturbation,  political  science  propaganda. 
Why  should  our  schools  teach  us  how  great  we  are,  tell  what  a 
noble  history  we've  had  and  how  marvelously  our  economic  sys- 
tem works,  when  our  "greatness"  has  led  to  LBJs  and  Vietnams 
and  Wattses?  Of  course,  some  decided  to  look  further  into  the 
questions,  rather  than  the  answers,  and  found  that  we  are  not 
great,  that  our  history  has  been  stained  with  blood  from  the  be- 
ginning (from  1882  to  1959,  for  example,  no  less  than  a  re- 
ported 2,595  blacks  were  lynched,  plus  thousands  more  unre- 
ported, without  a  single  conviction),  that  our  economic  system 
is  laden  with  injustice.  Finally,  it  became  clear  that  the  whole 
educational  process  is  geared  to  strengthening  our  system.  Why 
does  every  university  have  business  schools,  but  none  feature 
labor  schools?  Why  are  there  no  courses  on  U.S.  imperialism? 
Why  is  Marxism  taught  only  by  non-Marxists?  Why  does  "open 
campus"  mean  letting  the  CIA  and  Dow  Chemical  and  USIA 
come  recruiting? 

As  fast  as  the  questions  were  posed  came  answers.  The  univer- 
sity system  turned  out  to  be  a  major  accomplice  in  the  wars,  the 
war  research,  the  put-downs.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  govern- 
ment has  always  allowed  students  to  be  deferred  from  the  draft. 
Their  role  in  the  industrial-military  complex  was  much  more 
important  on  campus  than  in  uniform.  Thus,  it  became  obvious 
that  education  in  America,  too,  was  violent.  Its  main  function 
was  to  train  young  men  to  become  cogs,  petty  Eichmanns,  in  the 
grand  design.  Sure,  the  process  was  sophisticated.  A  soldier-like 
automaton  ordered  to  do  or  die  just  wouldn't  fit  in  the  genteel 
atmosphere  of  academia.  So,  at  all  costs,  one  must  maintain  the 
myth  of  academic  freedom — to  talk  but  not  act  according  to 
one's  conviction.  And  to  safeguard  against  the  possibility  of  any- 
one challenging  the  whole  academic  system,  there  was  always 
that  other  great  liberal  myth,  the  importance  of  specialization. 
As  long  as  a  historian  did  not  feel  responsible  for  what  went  on 
in  the  chemistry  lab,  he  could  sign  petitions  against  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  defend  the  institution  for  allowing  him  that  free- 
dom. 
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Well,  the  farce  didn't  work  for  the  young  generation.  As  the 
kids  began  to  challenge  each  part  of  the  educational  system,  they 
realized  that  they  had  to  confront  the  whole  as  well.  If  the  uni- 
versity is  meant  to  give  them  an  education,  why  do  they  not 
have  a  voice  in  the  curriculum,  in  university  policy,  in  tenure 
committees,  in  administrative  decisions?  Ah,  decisions!  Why, 
they  asked,  do  they  never  have  a  say  in  any  decisions?  Thus, 
they  began  to  demand  participation  in  the  decision-making 
process. 

That  led  them  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  university 
was  a  microcosm  of  society  at  large:  for  who,  in  America,  does 
take  part  in  the  decision-making  process?  Not  the  young,  not  the 
workers,  not  the  middle  class,  not  even  the  run-of-the-mill  tech- 
nocrats or  bureaucrats.  Only  those  who  own  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  their  managers — the  regents,  the  boards,  the  chair- 
men, the  advisers,  the  "Johnsons" — the  power  elite  which  either 
incorporates  and  includes  all  the  powerful,  or  crushes  the  dissi- 
dents. Where  then  are  Galbraith's  famous  "countervailing 
forces"?2  Another  farce! 

America,  concluded  its  young,  is  a  dictatorship.  It  is  a  closed 
society.  It  is  an  oppressive  society.  It  is  a  violent  society.  There 
is  no  pluralism  in  America — another  liberal  myth.  The  AFL- 
CIO  works  hand  in  hand  with  the  CIA,  the  CIA  with  GM,  GM 
with  NASA,  NASA  with  Berkeley  University,  Berkeley  with  the 
Farming  Industry,  the  Farming  Industry  with  the  Department 
of  Interior,  Interior  with  the  AFL-CIO.  Everybody  talks  about 
free  speech,  free  press,  free  assembly,  but  the  American  people 
are  fed  only  that  part  of  freedom  which  reinforces  the  myth  and, 
at  that,  through  media  which  are  controlled  by  the  boards,  the 
chairmen,  and  the  powerful. 

The  power  elite  is  intelligent,  however.  Usually,  except  when 
the  dissenters  really  become  a  threat  (in  which  case,  leaders  are 
raided  at  home  and  pot  is  "found"  in  their  rooms),  they  are 
incorporated  into  the  system.  Either  they  are  offered  good  jobs, 
are  bought  by  War  on  Poverty  funds,  or  are  allowed  to  hold 
their  rallies  which  convinces  everyone  (almost)  what  a  wonder- 
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fully  free  country  America  is.  But  never  are  the  dissenters  al- 
lowed to  participate  in  the  decision-making  process.  Except,  of 
course,  every  four  years,  at  election  time! 

To  the  young,  that,  too,  is  now  clearly  a  farce.  The  American 
electoral  process  has  never  proven  such  a  joke  as  in  1968.  With 
the  majority  of  Republicans  favoring  Rockefeller  and  the  major- 
ity of  Democrats  supporting  a  McCarthy-Kennedy-McGovern 
type  of  candidate,  they  got  Nixon  and  Humphrey,  twiddledee 
and  twiddledum.  But  even  that  election  only  showed  up  the 
most  glaring  aspect  of  American  un-democracy.  What  difference 
would  it  have  made  had  Kennedy  or  Rockefeller  been  the  next 
president?  Would  either  have  worked  for  the  destruction  of  our 
competitive  society  so  as  to  replace  it  with  a  moral  community? 
Even  if  either  had  pulled  us  out  of  Vietnam,  would  he  not  have 
intervened  in  Thailand?  in  Venezuela?  in  Guatemala?  in  the 
Congo?  Would  either  have  ignored  the  cries  of  Creole  Corpora- 
tion (Rockefeller)  when  the  Venezuelans  nationalized  the  oil 
there?  Would  either  have  ignored  the  pleas  of  United  Fruit  in 
Guatemala  or  in  the  Dominican  Republic?  Would  GM  stand  for 
workers'  control,  decentralization,  safe  cars?  Would  the  oil  oli- 
gopolies accept  cars  which  do  not  pollute  because  they  do  not 
run  on  gas?  Each  of  these  questions  and  their  obvious  answers 
form  part  of  the  U.S.  electoral  system.  Thus  American  "democ- 
racy" with  its  "free"  speech  and  "free"  press  is  part  and  parcel 
of  American  society,  a  society  based  on  greed,  competition,  op- 
pressions and,  increasingly  more  evident,  murder,  invasion, 
occupation.  It  must  be  stopped  precisely  because  of  its  inherent 
violence.  It  must  be  destroyed.  And  the  only  way  to  do  that  is 
by  smashing  it  through  counter-violence. 

As  much  as  counter-violence  may  be  tactically  necessary  to 
stop  official  violence,  so  too  is  it  psychologically  crucial.  For,  as 
Fanon  said  about  colonialized  man,  violence  is  a  liberating  force. 
After  carefully  observing  the  people  of  his  native  Martinique,  of 
his  adopted  Algeria,  and  of  black  Africa,  Fanon  concluded,  quite 
correctly  I  think,  that  the  process  of  colonialization  is  not  just 
military,    political,   and/or   economic   domination    by   a    foreign 
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country,  but  is  psychological  and  cultural  oppression  by  that 
country  as  well.  Thus,  he  insisted,  if  the  "Third  World"  is  to 
throw  off  the  colonizer,  it  must  free  itself  from  the  colonized 
spirit,  characterized  by  defeatism,  servility,  inferiority,  and  "Un- 
cle Tomness."  The  only  way  for  a  colonized  man  to  do  so  is  to 
prove  to  himself  that  he  is  a  man,  that  he  can  face  the  colonizer 
without  fear,  that  he  is  fully  capable  of  running  his  own  life  and 
his  own  society.  In  other  words,  the  only  way  he  can  be  free  is 
to  take  his  country  and  not  accept  it  as  a  gift.  He  must  recon- 
quer that  which  is  his.3 

Likewise,  in  the  United  States,  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  only  way  the  new  generation  can  free  itself  from  the  bond- 
age of  its  elders,  their  value  system,  their  cultural  oppression — 
their  TVs  and  newspapers  and  publicity  campaigns  and  educa- 
tional consensus — is  to  seize  the  controls  of  the  state  cultural  ap- 
paratus. The  kids  must  then  run  it,  must  make  the  mistakes 
which  will  lead  them  to  a  better  understanding  of  its  function- 
ing, doing  with  it  whatever  suits  them,  for  it  is  theirs  by  right 
and  not  by  charity. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  kids  are  already  fashioning  their  new 
society  through  their  own  media,  the  underground  press.  They 
have  done  so  without  violence,  by  working  hard  and  putting  to- 
gether the  Berkeley  Barb,  the  New  York  R.A.T.,  the  various 
"Free  Presses,"  psychedelic  papers,  etc.  Generally,  however,  these 
papers  are  owned  by  one  "sugar  daddy"  who  usually  keeps  a 
tight  control  on  editorial  policy.  What's  more,  they  do  not  rep- 
resent genuine  free  expression,  but  rebellion.  Free  expression  re- 
mains impossible  until  the  system  itself  allows  and  encourages  it, 
and  that  will  not  be  possible  under  profit-motivated  and  profit- 
oriented  capitalism. 

Besides,  the  exposure  of  this  medium  (as  extensive  as  it  may 
be  in  some  places,  viz,  the  Los  Angeles  Free  Press  with  a  circula- 
tion of  250,000),  is  nowhere  comparable  to  the  official  bombard- 
ments via  television  and  the  established  press.  So,  while  there  is 
no  denying  the  importance  of  America's  current  underground, 
such  acts  as  the  forcible  seizure  of  New  York's  channel  13  by  a 
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lower  eastside  anarchistic  SDS  group  (known  as  "Up  Against  the 
Wall/M — r  F — s")  is  of  primary  necessity.  Such  acts,  violent  all, 
must  continue  until  Walter  Cronkite  is  replaced  by  a  Tom  Hay- 
den  type,  and  David  Brinkley  and  Chet  Huntley  are  superceded 
by  Yippie  leaders  Jerry  Rubin  and  Abby  Hoffman. 

What  I'm  talking  about  is  not  just  a  change  of  guards,  but  a 
change  of  attitudes,  of  value  systems,  of  human  relationships. 
This  remains  impossible  until  our  bureaucratic  masters  are  liter- 
ally thrown  out  and  replaced  by  those  whose  leadership  role  is 
constantly  dependent  upon  their  being  able  to  relate  to  those 
for  whom  being  able  to  relate  to  one  another  is  more  important 
than  possessions  and  achievements.  That  kind  of  restructuring  of 
society  is  by  necessity  violent,  for  it  confronts  the  imperialistic 
society  which  is  now  established,  and  which  will  use  every  last 
vestige  of  violence  available  to  it  to  maintain  its  hegemony. 

The  confrontation  itself,  however,  is  also  important  for  break- 
ing through  those  old  values,  the  "hang-ups"  we  have  inherited 
from  our  elders.  At  Oakland's  Stop-the-Draft  Week  and  during 
the  Chicago  Convention  battles,  a  profound  change  of  attitude 
took  place  among  the  street  people.  The  struggle  was,  as  Fanon 
predicted,  liberating.  Middle  class  kids  not  only  got  over  their 
"private-property  bag"  (as  they  smashed  windows  and  slashed 
cop  car  tires)  but  they  also  learned,  without  speeches,  the 
meaning  of  solidarity.  In  such  battles  all  rebels  are  equals.  Lead- 
ers become  leaders  only  by  their  acts,  and  only  if  those  acts  re- 
late to  the  rebels'  consciousness.  That  itself  is  the  root  of  true 
democracy,  what  we  now  call  "participatory  democracy."  The 
exhilaration  that  comes  with  street  fighting  is  not,  as  Establish- 
ment (i.e.,  adaptation-oriented)  psychiatrists  insist,  escapism, 
parental  rejectionism,  masochism,  sadism,  etc.  On  the  contrary  it 
is  achieving  selfhood,  independence,  the  feeling  that  one  is  a 
man,  taking  pride  in  oneself  and  one's  comrades.  It  is,  just  as 
Fanon  said,  an  act  of  growing  up,  not  of  adolescent  nihilism.4 

The  struggle  itself,  then,  not  only  frees  the  combatant  from 
the  "tie-ups"  of  his  heritage,  it  also  teaches  him  new  values. 
Solidarity,  for  example,  is  only  a  word  until  one  relies  on  it. 
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Then,  it  becomes  part  of  one's  life.  Without  solidarity,  the  street 
fighters  would  soon  be  isolated  and  crushed.  And  solidarity  is  a 
prerequisite  of  brotherhood  (or  collectivism)  which  is  the  only 
hope  we  have  for  saving  mankind.  Thus  out  of  the  violence 
comes  genuine  peace;  out  of  it  comes  our  future. 

And  so,  when  liberals  say  that  they  sympathize  with  the  new 
generation's  anger,  frustration,  and  rejection  of  old  values  but 
insist  that  they  must  know  what  the  kids'  ultimate  positive  goals 
are  before  they  will  support  them,  they  show  a  complete  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  struggle.  Like  all  revolutions,  America's 
middle  class  revolt  will  elucidate  goals  as  the  struggle  ensues. 
What  will  replace  this  society  is  anyone's  guess  right  now,  but  it 
has  to  be  better  precisely  because,  in  the  fight  to  destroy  it,  the 
participants  are  learning,  amidst  all  the  internal  squabbling,  to 
love  each  other. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  some  general  hints  are  not  already 
clear.  From  what  is  most  hated  can  be  deduced  what  is  basic. 
First  of  all,  we  must  somehow  find  a  way  to  decentralize  our 
technological  society.  No  man  will  ever  be  at  peace  again  unless 
he  has  a  real  sense  of  participating  in  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess that  affects  his  daily  life  and  the  lives  of  his  neighbors  and 
comrades.  This  may  entail  destroying  the  whole  technological 
base.  It  may  mean  getting  rid  of  all  cars  and  planting  trees  in 
the  middle  of  Fifth  Avenue.  It  may  lead  to  community  control 
of  factories  and  institutions  which  in  turn  would  require  setting 
up  10,000  tiny  GM  plants  in  10,000  different  localities,  each 
putting  out  no  more  than  100  cars  a  year.  The  cost  of  such  de- 
centralization would  be  so  astronomical,  compared  to  the  present 
setup,  that  such  a  restructuring  is  incomprehensible  in  current 
terms.  Only  a  society  totally  cleaned  of  profit  motives  could  al- 
low it. 

This  new  society  may  be  impossible  to  achieve  until  the  whole 
world  has  gotten  rid  of  its  material  incentives  and  replaced  them 
with  moral  ones.  Today,  Cuba,  for  example,  can  only  apply 
moral  incentives  to  industries  which  produce  goods  that  are  valu- 
able only  in  Cuba.  When  such  goods  have  to  be  competitive  on 
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the  international  market,  Cuba's  planners  cannot  afford  to  buy 
raw  materials  from  the  socialist  country  the  people  prefer,  but 
from  where  they  are  cheaper.  Yet  Cuba  is,  slowly  and  gradually, 
changing  its  society  to  work  and  thrive  and  be  self-satisfied  by 
moral  gains.  That  is  why  the  New  Left  kids  who  travel  to  Cuba 
come  home  with  "their  minds  blown,"  as  they  say.  Where  else 
can  they  visit  huge  state  farms  where  everyone  works  as  hard  as 
they  can,  where  everyone  takes  only  what  he  or  she  needs  from 
unguarded  state  stores,  and  where  no  money  is  used  at  all? 

What  America's  older  generation  does  not  seem  able  to  under- 
stand is  that  calling  the  kids  "romantic"  and  "utopian"  is  factual 
description,  not  ridicule.  The  kids  are  romantic:  they  have  hope 
and  faith,  and  they  work  at  that  faith.  Unlike  their  elders,  they 
have  not  bungled  their  affairs,  laden  themselves  with  "no-no's," 
crushed  their  imagination,  ruined  their  sense  of  human  pride. 
What's  more,  history  is  on  their  side.  For  what  slave  owner  ever 
thought  slavery  would  end  before  the  first  slaves  rebelled?  What 
aristocrat  ever  expected  his  feudal  system  to  collapse  before  its 
first  crack  appeared?  What  capitalist  ever  dreamed  that  his  ex- 
ploitation might  be  checked  until  he  met  a  man  he  could  not 
buy? 

The  world  has  progressed,  and  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  de- 
spite the  prophets  of  doom,  despite  the  cynical  pragmatists,  de- 
spite the  mass  psychologists  who  keep  insisting  that  human  nature 
does  not  change.  Today's  kids  know,  perhaps  only  instinctively, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  human  nature.  Man  has  two  eyes, 
two  legs  and  one  nose.  He  is  born  helpless  and  he  is  helpless  be- 
fore death.  But  he  is  neither  condemned  to  suffer,  nor  to  cry.  He 
is  not  forced  to  hate  by  God,  but  by  other  men.  He  can  be  gentle 
or  cruel;  it  is  society  that  makes  him  that  way,  and  society  is 
man-made. 

What  is  man-made  can  be  destroyed  by  man.  Our  society — 
better  than  those  of  the  past — has  run  its  course.  A  new  one 
must  replace  it.  A  new  one  ivill  replace  it.  It  will  be  done 
through  violence,  because  those  who  will  build  the  new  society 
must  use  violence  to  destroy  the  old.  Those  who  destroy  today 
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will  be  building  tomorrow,  or  in  twenty  years.  By  destroying 
today,  they  will  learn  better  how  to  build  tomorrow.  In  politics, 
we  call  them  "the  vanguard,"  and  in  ethics,  we  call  them  "the 
moralists."  In  religion,  you  call  them  "God's  children." 

^ee  The  Great  Fear  in  Latin  America  (New  York:  Collier-Macmillan,  1965,  1967) 
and  Latin  American  Radicalism  (New  York:  Random  House-Vintage,  1969). 

2See  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  American  Capitalism:  The  Concept  of  Countervail- 
ing Power  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1952). 

3Frantz  Fanon,  The  Wretched  of  the  Earth  (New  York:  Grove  Press,  Inc.,  1968), 
pp.  40-94. 

Hhid.,  pp.  94f. 
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.ARL  MENNINGER  may  or  may  not  be  correct  when  he 
asserts  that  the  American  style  of  living  is  less  violent  than  it 
was  one  hundred  years  ago,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  about 
his  concession  that  violence  is  more  conspicuous  in  America  to- 
day than  it  ever  was  before.1  Some  clear  indication  of  the  degree 
to  which  the  nation  is  preoccupied  with  violence  has  been  the 
publication  this  year  of  two  major  reports  sponsored  by  two  na- 
tional commissions  having  to  do  with  various  eruptions  of  vio- 
lence in  the  nation.  The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  examined  the  causes  and  effects  of  more  than 
two  hundred  civil  disorders  in  the  cities  of  the  nation  during 
1966  and  1967.  Daniel  Walker  presented  the  report  of  the 
Chicago  Study  Team  to  the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence,  the  main  theme  of  which  was  the 
excessive  violence  employed  by  police  in  containing  demonstra- 
tions surrounding  the  Democratic  National  Convention  held  in 
Chicago.2 

In  addition  there  was  a  continuing  protest  against  the  Viet 
Nam  War,  out  of  which  grew  the  Chicago  confrontation  between 
demonstrators  and  the  police,  and  the  almost  daily  news  accounts 
of  violence  and  disruption  on  campuses  of  many  of  the  nation's 
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colleges  and  universities.  All  of  these  events  together  made  law 
and  order  one  of  the  chief  issues  of  the  1968  election  campaign. 

Generally,  there  are  six  types  of  violence  that  are  all  a  part  of 
the  nation's  preoccupation  with  the  subject.  The  most  obvious 
example,  of  course,  is  the  involvement  of  the  nation  in  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam.  There  is  also  the  continued  concern  with  the  vio- 
lent crime.  For  the  last  decade  the  index  of  violent  crimes  in  the 
nation  has  been  spiraling  out  of  control,  and  there  is  a  constant 
hue  and  cry  for  governmental  authorities  to  do  something  about 
it.  Third,  there  is  what  has  been  referred  to  as  "systemic," 
"structural,"  or  "figurative"  violence.  Into  this  category  are 
lumped  all  the  effects  of  unjust  social  systems  upon  those  who 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale.  This  has  been  especially  a 
concern  of  non-white  groups  whose  position  in  American  society 
has  been  determined  by  systematic  discrimination  and  the  crea- 
tion of  inferior  life  chances  in  a  segregated  society.3  A  fourth 
category  of  violence  that  is  of  concern  to  the  nation  might  be 
labeled  civil  disturbance.  This  is  usually  a  reponse  to  structural 
violence  that  involves  burning,  looting,  and  some  attacks  on  per- 
sons. However,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  analysis  in  the 
Kerner  report,  this  type  of  violence  is  seldom  a  planned  strategy. 
As  we  shall  see  later,  it  may  be  used  strategically,  but  does  not 
begin  with  any  type  of  conspiratorial  action. 

Civil  disturbance  often  results  in  an  over-reaction  by  the 
police  agencies,  a  fifth  type  of  violence.  Police  violence  occurs 
when  more  force  is  employed  than  is  necessary  to  contain  a  civil 
disorder,  or  when  excessive  force  is  used  as  an  "example"  to  oth- 
ers who  might  be  contemplating  some  kind  of  disruption. 

Finally,  there  is  revolutionary  violence.  This  is  distinguished 
from  a  civil  disturbance  in  that  it  is  planned  as  strategy  for  so- 
cial change,  and  the  violent  acts  are  calculated  to  effect  a  certain 
response  from  the  established  forces.  This  distinction  between 
revolutionary  violence  and  civil  disorder  is  often  very  difficult  to 
make,  but  it  is  a  distinction  that  must  be  clearly  made.  As  we 
have  said  earlier,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  violent  disorders 
in  our  cities  were  planned  as  revolutionary  strategy,   although 
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they  may  have  been  interpreted  as  such.4  In  contrast,  much  of 
the  disruption  that  is  now  taking  place  on  college  campuses  is 
strategically  planned  with  more  or  less  clear  goals  in  mind, 
among  which  is  dissolution  of  the  whole  American  system  in 
which  the  university  forms  only  a  small  part. 

All  of  these  types  of  violence  are  interrelated.  For  example, 
the  Kerner  report,  in  page  after  page  of  analysis,  documents  the 
fact  that  systematic  deprivation  and  discrimination  in  our  segre- 
gated society  were  the  real  causes  of  the  disorders  which  oc- 
curred in  American  cities.  Furthermore,  this  failure  of  the 
nation  to  deal  with  problems  which  minorities  face,  together 
with  the  relentless  pursuit  of  an  expensive  and  militaristic  for- 
eign policy  in  Southeast  Asia  are  two  of  the  important  causes  for 
the  disillusionment  with  our  system  that  is  so  much  a  part  of 
violent  disorders  on  the  campus. 

In  between  the  system  and  the  dissenters  stand  the  police. 
Given  the  extent  of  provocation,  they  have  often  acted  in  a  very 
restrained  manner.  On  other  occasions  they  have  struck  out  with 
a  viciousness  like  that  in  Chicago  in  1968,  like  that  in  Alabama 
in  the  early  1960's,  or  in  any  of  the  other  major  cities  where 
disruptions  occurred  during  1966-1967.  It  is,  indeed,  alarming 
that  the  Kerner  report  lists  police  brutality  as  a  major  Negro 
grievance  against  the  American  system.  This  means  that  those 
who  are  to  administer  and  enforce  the  law  in  the  ghettos  are 
seen  as  the  enemy.  As  long  as  the  nation  postpones  the  urgent 
matters  of  renewal  of  life  in  the  ghettos,  and  other  domestic 
problems  of  poverty  and  injustice,  the  police  will  increasingly 
find  themselves  in  an  alien  land  within  communities  where  the 
minority  subcultures  exist. 

This  is  becoming  no  less  true  of  certain  segments  of  university 
students  as  well.  The  coalition  between  militant  blacks  and  sym- 
pathetic whites,  who  have  their  own  separate  goals  as  well,  is 
challenging  the  system  in  the  heart  of  its  prized  institution,  the 
university.  Here  again  the  police  are  called  upon  to  intervene, 
and  as  they  do,  they  are  cast  in  the  role  of  the  enemy  to  be 
attacked  rather  than  the  upholders  of  law  and  order.5  This  sub- 
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cultural  alienation  in  the  nation  places  the  police  in  a  most 
complex  and  dangerous  position.  On  the  one  hand,  they  will  in- 
creasingly be  called  upon  by  some  segments  of  the  society  to 
react  with  vigor  and  force;  that  they  can  respond  to  this  type  of 
urging  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  since  the  debacle  at 
Chicago.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will  be  continually  cautioned 
against  the  use  of  excessive  force  and  be  urged  to  exercise  re- 
straint. Such  conflicting  demands  cannot  help  but  add  to  the 
frustration  of  police  work  and  may  well  increase  the  possibility 
of  instantaneous  police  over-reaction  in  the  future.6 

For  the  contemporary  Christian  this  extraordinarily  explosive 
picture  of  violence  in  the  nation  poses  one  of  the  most  complex 
and  urgent  ethical  issues  of  our  time.  Hence,  in  the  pages  that 
follow,  I  make  no  pretense  of  having  done  an  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  What  I  shall  try  to  do  is  to  draw  a  prelimi- 
nary sketch  of  some  of  the  ethical  considerations  that  might  be 
employed  as  a  Christian  engages  himself  in  the  very  difficult  task 
of  decision-making  about  violence  as  a  strategy  for  social  change. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  from  my  perspec- 
tive, the  chief  problem  for  the  church  is  its  continued  acquies- 
cence in  the  perpetration  of  structural  violence  upon  relatively 
powerless  people.  I  have  already  argued  elsewhere  at  length  that 
the  primary  task  for  the  church  in  contemporary  America  is  to 
produce  a  political  translation  of  the  message  of  the  Gospel.7  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  the  church  as  an  institution  should  nec- 
essarily engage  in  party  politics,  but  rather  that  we  shift  our  at- 
tention from  a  hermeneutics  that  gives  us  an  historical  view  of 
faith  to  one  that  gives  us  faith  with  a  grip  on  history.  Today, 
after  years  of  transition  from  literalism  and  fundamentalism  to 
Freud,  Bultmann,  and  others,  the  church  still  stands  in  a  society 
dominated  and  determined  by  political  action  with  an  essentially 
apolitical  view  of  the  Christian  life.  This  is  why  in  America,  the 
nation  with  the  largest  percentage  of  church  membership  and 
attendance  in  the  world,  churches  still  drao  behind  other  insti- 
tutions  in  our  society  in  ridding  themselves  of  segregation  and 
discriminatory  practices.  When  one  takes  careful  account  of  all 
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of  the  sociological  factors  and  historical  factors  in  the  position  of 
the  church  on  major  social  issues  that  are  facing  our  nation  to- 
day, there  is  still  the  overwhelming  fact  that  most  popular  theol- 
ogy, as  understood  by  the  average  church  member  in  America 
today,  is  simply  a  form  of  individualistic  pietism,  or  a  psycholog- 
ical counterpart  which  is  no  less  apolitical  and  ineffective  as  an 
agency  in  social  change.8 

There  is  a  sense,  then,  in  which  Christians  are  open  to  the 
charge  that  they  are  guilty  of  participation  in  violence  through 
their  own  apathy  during  the  struggle  for  justice.  But  even  more 
serious  than  that,  we  are  open  to  the  charge  that  we  have, 
through  our  institutional  structures,  been  a  party  to  the  creation 
of  the  very  structural  violence  that  is  being  so  strongly  protested 
by  minority  groups  today.  Taking  this  charge  seriously  in  at- 
tempting to  change  church  institutions,  as  well  as  other  social 
institutions  of  which  we  are  a  part,  remains  at  the  top  of  the 
Christian's  ethical  agenda. 

It  is  precisely  this  deep  concern  for  participation  in  the  strug- 
gle for  justice,  together  with  disillusionment  with  the  traditional 
means  of  achieving  justice,  that  has  led  some  Christians  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  revolutionary  violence  as  an  ethical  alter- 
native. Strangely  enough,  even  the  now  famous  apostle  of  the 
democratic  system,  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  suggested  that  violence  as 
a  strategy  for  social  change  might  be  permissible  if  its  ends  were 
adjudged  good.  In  his  earlier  writing,  Niebuhr  argued  that  cer- 
tain moralists  were  "...  wrong  in  their  assumption  that  violence 
is  intrinsically  immoral,"  especially  when  it  came  to  intergroup 
relations.  "It  is  not  self-evident  that  violence  always  thwarts  the 
ends  by  which  it  is  justified."  What  is  more,  Niebuhr  continued, 
"...  the  immediate  consequences  of  violence  cannot  be  differen- 
tiated as  sharply  from  those  of  non-violence  as  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed."9 Recently  this  kind  of  argument  has  been  given  fresh 
impetus  by  the  publication  in  the  United  States  of  Frantz 
Fanon's  The  Wretched  of  the  Earth,10  and  the  reprinting  of 
George  Sorel's  Reflections  on  Violence,11  first  published  in 
France  in  1909.  Because  Fanon  is  so  very  dependent  upon  Sorel, 
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and  because  Fanon  is  so  influential  among  some  American  revo- 
lutionaries, it  is  important  that  their  arguments  for  the  ethical 
validity  of  violence  be  reviewed  briefly.  Sorel  argued  that  the 
violence  strategy  of  the  workers'  general  strike  was  less  brutal 
than  what  he  called  the  violence  of  "cunning,"  a  name  he  gave 
to  all  the  processes  of  arbitration,  compromise,  and  accommoda- 
tion utilized  by  middle  class  political  institutions  in  facilitating 
social  change. 

The  method  of  the  middle  class  is  a  method  of  deceit  whereby 
those  who  are  in  power  secure  their  position  at  the  expense  of 
those  out  of  power.  In  contrast,  the  revolutionary  declares  war 
in  the  name  of  humanity.  He  does  not  hate  his  enemies  and  his 
violence  is  not  motivated  by  the  desire  for  revenge.  It  is  violence 
for  the  sake  of  man,  and  hence  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
treacherous  and  vengeful  violence  of  the  official  police  and  penal 
establishment.  With  their  support,  under  the  guise  of  peaceful 
change,  men  are  manipulated,  officials  are  bribed,  and  the  work- 
ers are  dispossessed.  This  subtle  violence,  argues  Sorel,  is  not 
only  destructive,  it  is  unheroic  and  dishonest. 

Since  one  cannot  hope  for  nonviolent  social  peace  except  as 
an  illusion,  he  must  choose  between  the  revolutionary  violence 
as  class  war  or  the  insipid  and  humiliating  violence  of  the  mid- 
dle class.  Consequently,  the  only  hope  for  the  survival  of  any- 
thing like  human  civilization  is  revolutionary  violence.12 

A  similar  argument  is  set  forth  by  Frantz  Fanon.  Fanon's  writ- 
ing focuses  particularly  upon  the  role  of  violence  in  the  wars  of 
independence  by  colonial  people,  and,  at  the  outset,  he  argues 
that  colonialism  itself  is  a  brutal  and  violent  form  of  dehuman- 
ization  that  has  been  visited  upon  native  people. 

The  violence  which  has  ruled  over  the  ordering  of  the  colonial  world, 
. .  .  has  ceaselessly  drummed  the  rhythm  for  the  destruction  of  native 
social  forms  and  broken  up  without  reserve  the  systems  of  reference  of 
economy,  the  custom  of  dress  and  external  life.13 

Revolutionary  violence,  then,  is  but  the  response  of  a  struggle 
for  liberation  from  the  structural  or  systemic  violence  visited 
upon  colonial  people. 
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In  addition  to  the  concrete  possibility  of  national  freedom, 
violence  is  also  seen  as  the  source  of  a  new  creativity  and  unity 
among  oppressed  people.  It  serves  to  wrench  them  out  of  fear- 
inspired  apathy  and  mobilize  them  for  the  struggle  toward  true 
nationhood. 

Violence  alone,  violence  committed  by  the  people,  violence  organized 
and  educated  by  its  leaders,  makes  it  possible  for  the  masses  to  under- 
stand social  truths  and  gives  the  key  to  them.  Without  that  struggle, 
without  that  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  action,  there  is  nothing  but 
a  fancy-dress  parade  and  the  blare  of  trumpets.14 

On  the  individual  level,  Fanon  argues  that  violence  is  a 
"cleansing  force."  It  establishes  manhood  and  self-respect,  both 
of  which  are  necessary  for  full  humanity.15  In  fact,  one  might 
summarize  all  of  Fanon's  ethical  justification  of  violence  in 
terms  of  humanization.  There  is  a  new  sense  of  selfhood,  a  new 
possibility  of  sharing,  and  a  new  evidence  of  mutual  respect.  In 
short,  the  motivation  of  revolutionary  violence  is  liberation  of 
the  oppressed,  and  its  goal  is  a  new  universal  humanity.16 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  see  the  romanticism  of  such  writing 
about  revolutionary  violence.  The  world  still  waits  for  the  new 
humanity  to  appear  in  Fanon's  Algeria,  and  there  is  no  encour- 
aging evidence  that  revolution  is  a  one-way  ticket  to  paradise 
even  for  the  victors.  Very  often  bloody  confusion  leads  to  noth- 
ing but  a  series  of  coups  and  counter  coups,  with  resulting  op- 
pression and  open-ended  anarchy  such  as  that  in  Colombia.17 
Even  in  relatively  stable  situations,  revolutions  seem  to  need 
periodic  orgies  of  violence.  For  example,  the  recent  upheavals  in 
Communist  China  instigated  by  the  "Red  Guard  Movement" 
were  a  purification  or  cleansing  movement  according  to  official 
propaganda,  but  as  far  as  can  be  determined  they  simply  sowed 
further  seeds  of  discord  and  extended  the  toll  of  the  violence  in 
China. 

But  one  cannot  simply  dismiss  Fanon  or  Sorel  as  romantics 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  For  one  thing,  regardless  of  the  evidence, 
there  are  many  who  believe  them.  But  more  than  that,  the  writ- 
ings   of    Fanon    and    Sorel    highlight    a    very    serious    ethical 
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dilemma.  It  becomes  very  clear  in  the  writings  of  these  revolu- 
tionaries that  ethical  choice  for  a  person  who  exists  in  the  con- 
temporary social  order  lies  not  in  violence  as  over  against 
nonviolence,  but  in  the  degree  to  which,  and  the  method  by 
which,  he  shall  exercise  violence.  Largely  on  the  basis  of  the 
protests  by  men  like  Sorel  and  Fanon,  we  are  able  today  to  rec- 
ognize the  creation  of  unjust  social  orders  as  "doing  violence"  to 
those  who  suffer  the  injustice,  and  because  of  the  depths  to 
which  they  have  penetrated  this  violence  many  of  us  now  see  the 
possibility  of  a  revolution  being  far  more  ethical  than  continued 
acquiescence  in  the  status  quo.  Moreover,  Fanon's  account  of  the 
response  of  the  colonialists  to  revolution  has  also  given  us  in- 
sight into  the  degree  to  which  governmental  force  can  actually 
be  experienced  and  perceived  by  oppressed  groups  as  the  most 
brutal  form  of  violence,  far  exceeding  the  most  heinous  tactics 
of  guerrilla  warfare  that  the  revolutionaries  themselves  can 
imagine. 

Much  of  the  argument  by  Sorel  and  Fanon  applies  to  extreme 
situations  of  colonial  oppression  and  class  warfare  and,  hence,  is 
not  particularly  applicable  to  the  United  States.  But  we  are 
coming  to  see  that,  even  within  democratic  societies,  the  use  of 
violence  and  the  threat  of  violence  have  certain  functions.  For 
example,  Lewis  Coser  has  argued  that  violence  has  three  social 
functions  in  any  society:  (1)  the  manifest  function  of  achieve- 
ment, (2)  the  latent  function  of  danger  signal,  and  (3)  the 
latent  function  of  catalyst.18 

Violence  functions  as  achievement,  particularly  among  under- 
dogs, because  it  is  the  most  direct  form  of  action,  and  is  also 
accessible.  It  is,  therefore,  an  attractive  alternate  road  to  the 
achievement  of  status  or  power  for  those  who  have  either  lim- 
ited or  no  access  to  the  normal  channels  of  achievement  and 
power  in  a  society.  Commenting  upon  the  study  of  juvenile 
gangs  by  Cloward  and  Ohlin,  Coser  writes:  "Here  the  vaunted 
equal  opportunity,  which  had  been  experienced  as  a  sham  and  a 
lure  everywhere  else,  turns  out  to  be  effective.  In  the  wilderness 
of  cities,  just  as  in  the  wilderness  of  the  frontier,  .  .  .  the  success- 
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ful  exercise  of  violence  is  a  road  to  achievement."19  Coser  goes  on 
to  note  that  revolutionary  violence  can  be  understood  in  much 
the  same  way.  It  offers  the  alienated  and  oppressed  an  opening 
to  manhood  and  a  positive  identity  that  has  been  closed  to  them 
by  their  confinement  within  the  operating  social  system.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  of  this,  it  gives  the  alienated  man  a  cause  which  he 
can  believe  in  and  with  which  he  can  readily  identify.20 

It  is,  therefore,  no  accident  that  in  the  United  States  the  two 
groups  who  have  the  least  number  of  openings  to  normal  chan- 
nels of  political  power  and  achievement,  young  black  ghetto 
youths  and  white  middle-class  students  still  dependent  upon  par- 
ental support,  are  the  source  of  much  of  the  current  agitation 
for  the  use  of  violence  as  a  strategy  for  social  change. 

But  violence  does  not  merely  function  in  terms  of  the  social 
and  psychological  needs  of  the  participants.  Violence  may  well 
be  the  clearest  and  the  most  effective  sign  that  there  are  serious 
problems  within  a  social  system  that  must  be  corrected.  It  is,  of 
course,  true  that  problems  can  be  identified  by  methods  short  of 
violent  demonstrations,  but  experience  in  America  has  shown 
clearly  that  all  the  appeals  of  moralists  and  all  the  warnings  of 
social  scientists  do  not  serve  to  pinpoint  the  malfunctioning  of 
the  system  to  the  general  public  nearly  so  well  as  one  violent 
disorder.21 

Violence  may  also  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  social  change.  It  is  no 
secret  from  anyone  that  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
problems  of  blacks  in  the  cities  of  our  nation  since  the  Watts 
riot  of  1965  than  had  ever  been  the  case  before.  With  the  inten- 
sification of  the  disturbances  through  the  summers  of  1966  and 
1967,  national  efforts  to  find  solutions  to  the  issues  identified  by 
the  Kerner  Commission  have  increased  phenomenally.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  changes  are  fast  enough  to  satisfy  any  of  those 
who  suffer,  nor  is  it  meant  to  imply  that  the  system  is  on  the 
verge  of  self-healing.  It  is  to  say,  however,  that  much  effort  is 
being  put  forth  in  the  black  and  white  communities,  both  in 
public  and  private  sectors,  to  bring  about  changes  that  would  at 
least  begin  to  attack  the  problems  that  have  been  identified  as 
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causes  of  violent  uprisings  in  the  nation.  And  furthermore,  it  is 
to  argue  that  this  flurry  of  activity  is  directly  related  to  the  oc- 
currence of  violent  uprisings  which  served  as  catalytic  agents. 

In  fact,  according  to  Nieburg,  violence  and  the  threat  of  vio- 
lence are  part  of  the  necessary  process  of  democratic  political 
life.22  They  are  necessary  in  order  to  "...  instill  dynamism  into 
the  structure  and  growth  of  the  law,  the  settlement  of  disputes, 
the  process  of  accommodating  interest."  For  this  reason,  a  demo- 
cratic state  does  not  try  to  gain  absolute  control  over  the  use  of 
violence.  In  contrast  to  a  totalitarian  state,  "...  the  democratic 
state  permits  potential  violence  to  have  a  social  effect  with  only 
a  token  demonstration,  thus  assuring  greater  opportunities  for 
peaceful,  political  and  social  change."  Nieburg  is  very  much 
aware  of  the  fact  that  domestic  violence  may  be  explosive  and 
may  create  utter  anarchy  and  chaos,  but  he  is  nonetheless  con- 
vinced that  any  attempt  to  suppress  all  violence  on  behalf  of 
specific  interest  groups  will  lead  to  a  totalitarian-like  rigidity, 
which  is  even  more  likely  to  be  torn  asunder  by  internal  explo- 
sions.23 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Nieburg  is  referring  to  the 
"rational"  use  of  violence  in  his  remarks.  Violence  that  is  a  nec- 
essary part  of  the  process  of  social  change  is  not  random  or  spon- 
taneous violence,  but  is  a  "...  demonstration  of  the  will  and 
capability  of  action,  establishing  a  measure  of  credibility  of  fu- 
ture threats."  Rational  violence  does  not  aim  to  exhaust  itself  in 
actual  violence  at  all.  It  is  simply  part  of  the  process  of  bargain- 
ing that  supports  the  threat  of  violence.24 

In  light  of  these  qualifications,  therefore,  it  is  important  to 
realize  that  most  violence  may  be  used  rationally  by  someone 
who  interprets  it  in  terms  of  his  own  interest,  and  who  is  able  to 
convince  his  opponent  of  the  credibility  of  his  interpretation. 
For  example,  many  Negro  leaders  have  used  the  violence  of 
spontaneous  eruptions  in  various  cities  as  occasions  for  increas- 
ing their  own  bargaining  power,  even  when  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  planning  or  instigation  of  the  violent  acts  them- 
selves. Furthermore,  some  militant  black  leaders  use  the  rhetoric 
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of  violence,  even  when  they  have  not  acted  violently,  in  order  to 
make  the  power  structures  more  malleable.  Talk  of  violence, 
and  threatening  violence,  is  used  to  establish  their  credibility 
with  more  revolutionary  blacks,  who  see  the  willingness  to  par- 
ticipate in  violence  as  a  symbol  of  genuine  commitment  to  the 
so-called  black  revolution.  Finally,  a  political  leader  may  use  the 
violence  of  some  members  of  his  own  group,  or  even  others  in 
general  sympathy  with  his  group,  in  order  to  make  his  own  posi- 
tion more  acceptable  to  a  larger  society.  Malcolm  X  saw  this 
quite  clearly  as  was  evidenced  by  his  remark  to  Mrs.  Martin 
Luther  King  that  he  hoped  his  presence  and  his  work  would 
make  it  easier  for  Dr.  King  to  accomplish  his  own  objectives.25 

Of  course,  it  is  also  possible  for  persons  interested  in  prevent- 
ing any  kind  of  social  change  to  use  violence  as  an  excuse  for 
greater  repression.  This  is  especially  true  when  any  show  of  vio- 
lence is  immediately  labeled  as  a  plot  to  instigate  a  revolution- 
ary overthrow  of  the  American  government.  Fortunately,  the 
violence  that  has  occurred  in  this  country  has  not  yet  produced 
sentiments  of  this  sort.  However,  this  reaction  is  always  lurking 
just  beneath  the  surface  when  the  escalation  of  violence  begins 
to  approach  the  limits  of  tolerance  which  the  social  system  can 
endure  and  still  remain  a  viable  system. 

All  of  this  discussion  of  the  function  of  violence  in  social 
change  must  be  seen  in  the  context  of  two  very  important  con- 
ditions. In  the  first  place,  any  state  must  be  ordered  by  some 
system  of  law.  The  boundary  line  of  human  civilization  is  lawful 
existence.  However,  law  does  not  merely  form  the  boundaries. 
As  Nieburg  points  out,  it  also  gives  an  advantage  to  some  within 
the  social  system  over  against  others.  Therefore,  the  privilege  of 
writing  the  laws  in  any  state,  whether  that  state  be  totalitarian 
or  democratic,  is  of  prime  importance.26  Here  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  totalitarian  and  democratic  state  which  is  cru- 
cial. The  democratic  state  makes  two  provisions  that  help 
modify  the  permanent  power  of  the  original  law-makers.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  allows  the  formation  of  private  groups  to  contest 
the  role  of  law-making;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  puts  severe 
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restraints  upon  the  arbitrary  use  of  police  power.  In  America  we 
know  these  as  the  electoral  process,  and  the  system  of  judicial 
protections  largely  contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  While  these 
function  more  or  less  imperfectly  in  various  periods  of  history, 
they  do  make  it  highly  unlikely  that  the  system  will  ever  be- 
come so  rigid  as  to  justify  a  complete  revolution;  and  they  make 
it  just  as  unlikely  that  police  terror  under  the  name  of  law  and 
order,  or  something  less  respectable,  can  be  pursued  arbitrarily 
with  impunity  for  any  length  of  time.  Paradoxically,  this  same 
restraint  and  openness  increase  the  immediate  risk  of  violence 
within  the  system  during  periods  of  social  crisis,  while  at  the 
same  time  serving  to  lower  the  risk  of  the  nation-wide  "blood- 
bath" so  confidently  predicted  by  revolutionaries  today. 

By  way  of  summary  then,  it  seems  that  no  society  can  exist 
without  some  form  of  violence  or  the  threat  of  violence.  This  is 
easily  seen  when  one  recalls  the  various  types  of  violence  listed 
earlier  in  this  essay.  Therefore,  the  Christian's  Ethical  situation 
is  not  nearly  so  clear  as  proponents  of  nonviolent  methods  of 
social  change  might  assume.  On  the  one  hand,  nonviolence  may 
be  participation  in  structural  or  systemic  violence  with  a 
vengeance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extent  to  which  nonviolent 
methodologies  are  dependent  upon  the  tacit  support  of  force  has 
not  been  sufficiently  acknowledged.  For  example,  one  can  only 
speculate  what  the  nonviolent  campaign  of  Martin  Luther  King 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  might  have  accom- 
plished without  the  protective  cover  of  the  threat  of  federal  in- 
tervention, which  was  made  credible  on  several  occasions  by  the 
actual  deployment  of  federal  force.  The  actions  of  Bull  Connor 
might  well  have  escalated  and  multiplied  to  the  extent  that  the 
whole  movement  would  have  been  destroyed.  In  any  case,  the 
campaign  of  Martin  Luther  King  was  strongly  supported  by  the 
threat  of  violence  implicit  in  federal  power,  and  hence  is  not  to 
be  seen  as  an  alternative  to  the  use  of  violence  in  social  change. 
It  is  a  clear  instance  in  which  federal  power  was  successfully 
brought  to  bear  upon  intransigent  local  authorities  to  bring 
about  a  very  necessary  change  in  the  social  structure  of  the  nation. 
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The  reasons  why  Christians  have  traditionally  chosen  to  par- 
ticipate in  some  forms  of  violence  as  over  against  others  are  not 
difficult  to  understand.  Ordinarily,  structural  violence  does  not 
require  the  direct  involvement  of  the  person  in  perpetrating 
violence  upon  a  powerless  people.  Hence  it  is  an  action  that  can 
be  done  inadvertently  and  with  a  degree  of  innocence  over  a 
period  of  time.  Furthermore,  participation  in  nonviolent  dem- 
onstrations may  activate  the  violent  force  of  other  agencies  with- 
out involving  the  Christian  himself  in  direct  and  overt  violent 
action  against  another  person.  Because  of  the  prohibitions 
against  killing,  together  with  the  centrality  of  love  for  the  other 
person  in  the  teachings  of  the  church,  participation  in  direct 
and  overt  violent  action  against  persons  has  never  been  an  easy 
option  for  Christians. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Corpus  Christianum,  direct  vio- 
lence was  really  out  of  the  question  as  a  strategy,  and  the  church 
took,  on  the  whole,  a  pacifist  position.  In  addition  to  the  practi- 
calities of  the  matter,  martyrdom  was  the  most  exalted  way  to  die, 
so  that  even  to  resist  violently  was  a  possibility  only  for  weaker 
spirits. 

With  the  emerging  detente  between  the  church  and  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  however,  the  whole  question  of  military  obligation 
became  a  very  vexing  one,  and  by  the  time  of  Ambrose,  at  least, 
military  service  was  considered  permissible.27  From  that  time 
until  now,  the  church  has  generally  made  provision  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  its  members  in  violent  acts,  provided  the  ends  of 
those  acts  were  judged  to  be  good.  While  it  is  true  that  there 
has  always  been  a  more  or  less  powerful  sectarian  pacifist  move- 
ment, the  main  stream  of  Christianity  has  long  since  accommo- 
dated itself  to  the  necessity  of  warfare. 

For  example,  the  church  has  initiated  and  sustained  holy  wars 
both  directly  and  indirectly.  The  crusades,  inaugurated  by  the 
speech  of  Pope  Urban  II  at  the  Council  of  Clermont  in  1095, 
were  a  direct  military  action  initiated  by  the  church  to  cleanse 
the  holy  land  of  pollution  by  "infidels."28  Even  when  the  church 
itself  has  not  been  directly  responsible  for  war,  she  has  given  her 
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support  to  nations  involved  in  the  war.  The  words  of  the  Bishop 

of  London  during  World  War  I  sound  much  like  the  anti-infidel 

crusading  speech  of  the  medieval  Pope. 

Kill  Germans — do  kill  them;  not  for  the  sake  of  killing,  but  to  save 
the  world,  to  kill  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad,  to  kill  the  young  as  well 
as  the  old,  to  kill  those  who  have  shown  kindness  to  our  wounded  as 
well  as  those  fiends  who  crucified  the  Canadian  Sergeant.  ...  As  I  have 
said  a  thousand  times,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  war  for  purity,  I  look  upon 
everyone  who  died  in  it  as  a  martyr.20 

This  kind  of  remark  could  be  duplicated  in  practically  every  na- 
tion that  engaged  in  either  World  War  I  or  World  War  II. 

It  is  unfair  to  suggest  that  the  characteristic  view  of  the  Chris- 
tian churches  has  been  any  kind  of  enthusiasm  for  the  violence 
of  warfare.  Most  reflection  by  the  churches  on  war  is  very  hesi- 
tant, viewing  war  as  a  kind  of  last  resort  or  necessary  evil. 
Augustine,  who  gave  the  most  complete  statement  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  just  war,  certainly  saw  war  itself  to  be  evil,  and  his 
whole  approach  to  the  matter  was  permeated  by  what  Bainton 
has  called  "a  mournful  mood."30 

In  a  real  sense,  the  just  war  was  for  Augustine  only  the  justifi- 
able war.  The  doctrine  was  his  statement  of  the  limited  condi- 
tions under  which  a  Christian  might  participate  in  war  at  all. 
War,  which  Augustine  viewed  as  inherently  sinful,  had  to  be- 
come more  humane.  The  good  Bishop  apparently  felt  that 
Christianity  was  accomplishing  something  like  a  humane  trans- 
formation in  limiting  its  approval  to  those  wars  that  were  con- 
ducted under  the  restrictions  of  the  just  war  doctrine.31 

The  further  uneasiness  of  the  Christian  conscience  on  the 
matter  of  war  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  both  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  Lutherans  have  always  argued  against  clergy  participat- 
ing in  warfare,  and  laymen  who  participated  in  war  were  often 
required  to  do  penance.32  Even  the  advocates  of  holy  war  always 
felt  it  absolutely  necessary  to  make  their  arguments  on  the  basis 
that  the  enterprise  of  war  was  for  the  sake  of  peace  or  godly 
purity. 

The  problem  we  are  facing  in  America  today,  the  problem  of 
violent  revolution  and  internal  disturbance,  is  much  more  diffi- 
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cult  for  the  church  than  the  problem  of  war  between  nations. 
No  doctrine  of  "just"  revolution  has  ever  been  developed  that 
clearly  lays  down  the  conditions  under  which  Christian  partici- 
pation in  revolutionary  violence  would  be  morally  justifiable.33 

What  is  more,  historically,  the  church  has  obviously  been  on 
the  side  of  the  status  quo  within  states  where  the  church's  posi- 
tion was  relatively  secure.  This  penchant  for  order  is  the  result 
of  the  natural  conservatism  of  institutional  structures,  but  it  is 
also  related  to  the  church's  strong  emphasis  on  natural  law  as 
the  expression  of  God's  creative  will  for  man.  From  the  time 
when  Paul  reasoned  that  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God 
to  modern  times,  the  church  has  generally  held  the  view  that 
God's  order  is  the  prerequisite  of  justice.  Practically,  the  church 
has  been  even  more  on  the  side  of  order — most  any  order  was 
preferred  to  widespread  disturbance  of  domestic  tranquillity, 
even  in  the  name  of  justice.  This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that 
the  church  has  failed  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  justice,  or 
that  its  theology  has  not  contributed  to  the  growth  of  justice. 
Rather,  it  is  to  say  that  the  church  as  an  institution,  and  its 
foremost  theologians,  have  almost  always  found  the  prospect  of 
revolutionary  violence  most  disquieting.34 

Recently,  however,  under  the  pressure  of  revolutionary 
changes  throughout  the  world,  the  church  shows  some  sign  of 
wrestling  with  revolutionary  violence  as  a  possibility  for  the 
Christian.  For  example,  the  1966  report  of  the  Theological 
Commission  of  the  Prague  Christian  Peace  Conference  suggested 
that  the  Christian  might  indeed  resort  to  the  use  of  violence  in  a 
revolution.  There  were,  however,  two  qualifications  to  this 
affirmation.  One  was  the  admonition  to  view  the  use  of  force 
only  as  a  last  resort.  "All  means  of  lawful  criticism  and  lawful 
action  must  first  be  courageously  and  persistently  explored."35 
Furthermore,  the  extra-legal,  nonviolent  means  for  bringing 
about  social  change  should  be  exploited  in  every  possible  way, 
and  the  existence  of  oppression  must  have  reached  the  point 
where  action,  or  non-action,  of  those  in  power  is  causing  more 
suffering  than  would  result  from  a  violent  revolution. 
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A  second  qualification  was  the  requirement  that  the  revolu- 
tion be  just  in  terms  of  its  cause  and  its  end.  Its  cause  must  be  a 
democratic  society  and  its  end  should  be  a  just  peace.  Even  with 
these  qualifications  spelled  out,  the  Commission  still  felt  com- 
pelled to  add  warnings  about  the  danger  of  resorting  to  violent 
revolution,  and  to  admonish  Christians  to  meet  the  oppressors 
with  a  spirit  of  mercy,  without  hatred  or  vengeance.36 

The  report  of  Section  II  of  the  World  Conference  on  Church 
and  Society  at  Geneva  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Christian 
Peace  Conference.  "The  clear  Christian  teaching  regarding  the 
respect  for  persons  in  love  of  one's  enemy  requires  a  Christian  to 
seek  all  possible  peaceful  and  responsible  non-violent  means  of 
action  in  society."  "This  he  should  do,  even  in  the  most  adverse 
circumstances."37  The  report  then  concedes  that  there  are  situa- 
tions in  which  the  Christian  may  become  involved  in  violence, 
but  only  as  a  last  resort,  and  in  clear  recognition  of  the  evils 
inherent  in  his  participation.  Moreover,  the  Christian  must,  in 
this  use  of  violence,  temper  his  activity  with  mercy.38 

The  American  Conference  on  Church  and  Society,  which  was 
a  follow-up  to  the  Geneva  Conference,  reached  a  general  agree- 
ment with  the  Geneva  Conference,  although  the  report  of  Sec- 
tion II,  Group  5,  focused  much  more  on  the  problem  of  "sys- 
temic" violence.  Confessing  the  church's  role  in  creating 
structures  which  impose  systemic  violence  on  suppressed  groups, 
this  report  went  on  to  advocate  the  support  of  violent  action  to 
counter  systemic  violence.  This  report  also  urged  the  full  use  of 
nonviolent  means  of  effecting  change;  but  its  advocacy  of  Chris- 
tian support  of  revolutionary  violence  was  not  nearly  so  tem- 
pered with  caution  as  that  of  the  other  two  reports.39 

By  way  of  summary,  then,  three  major  Christian  conferences 
seem  to  have  reached  a  consensus  on  several  principles  concern- 
ing Christian  participation  in  revolutionary  violence.  (1)  The 
Christian  may  participate  in  revolutionary  violence  which  is  a 
response  to  an  intolerable  social  repression.  (2)  Christian  par- 
ticipation in  violence  should  be  a  last  resort  strategy,  employed 
only  after  all  other  means  of  social  change  have  proved  futile. 
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(3)  Christian  participation  in  revolutionary  violence  must  seek 
a  more  just  social  order,  and  not  merely  the  destruction  of  one's 
opponent.  (4)  Any  Christian  participating  in  overt  violence 
against  other  persons  must  be  cognizant  of  the  enormous  risk 
entailed  in  his  action.  This  means  that  involvement  in  revolu- 
tionary violence,  like  Christian  participation  in  war,  must  always 
be  done  in  a  "mournful  mood"  and  in  the  hope  of  greater  jus- 
tice and  peace. 

These  principles  are,  of  course,  very  abstract,  and  can  only 
serve  as  a  beginning  point  for  Christian  reflection  about  partici- 
pation in  revolutionary  violence.  As  a  whole,  however,  they  do 
serve  to  warn  the  Christian  of  two  dangers  inherent  in  a  revolu- 
tionary situation.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  reminded  again  that 
non-action  may  be  a  most  violent  kind  of  action,  and  nonviolent 
action  most  often  presupposes  some  threat  of  violence  if  it  is  to 
be  effective.  There  is,  therefore,  no  absolute  distinction  between 
non-action,  nonviolent  action,  and  revolutionary  action. 

We  are  also  cautioned  against  an  easy  acceptance  of  the  tradi- 
tional Christian  support  of  the  status  quo.  Knowing  full  well 
that  the  church  is  a  conservative  institution  and  has,  in  the  past, 
given  support  to  many  unholy  and  violent  regimes,  the  sensitive 
Christian  is  permitted  to  entertain  the  possibility  of  direct  vio- 
lent action,  as  a  constant  reminder  to  the  church  that  it  must  be 
alert  to  the  danger  of  idolatry  and  the  reality  of  injustices  in  any 
social  system.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  intransi- 
gence of  existing  systems,  including  church  systems,  may  from 
time  to  time  require  the  use  of  what  we  have  labeled  "rational" 
violent  action  in  order  to  stem  a  rising  tide  of  oppressive  injus- 
tice. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  these  principles  are  really  a 
subtle  warning  against  Christian  participation  in  direct  violent 
action.  They  are  a  clear  warning  against  romanticizing  revolu- 
tions, a  warning  coming  from  some  who  have  experienced  the 
reality  of  revolution  rather  than  its  rhetoric.  The  tendency  to 
interpret  every  revolutionary  upheaval  as  divine  intervention  in 
the   affairs    of   men   is,    to   say   the   least,    not   unknown   among 
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American  Christians.  This  is  an  especially  tempting  stance  to 
those  who  are  deeply  incensed  over  social  injustice  and  yet  have 
little  or  no  access  to  power;  for  violence  is  the  most  direct  form 
of  power  offering  a  quick  and  satisfying  demonstration  to  par- 
ticipants themselves  that  something  can  indeed  be  done.  For  the 
powerless,  then,  violence  in  itself  may  be  a  first  line  of  strategy; 
but  the  principles  articulated  here  serve  notice  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  view  as  morally  permissible  any  Christian  partici- 
pation in  a  strategy  that  has  as  its  first  line  of  action  direct  vio- 
lence. 

There  is  a  danger  in  America  today  that  both  black  and  white 
Christians  under  fire  from  revolutionaries  will  be  pushed  into 
strategies  they  find  unacceptable  in  order  to  maintain  rapport 
with  the  groups  with  whom  they  strongly  identify.  Such  is  often 
the  case  for  Christians  working  among  true  revolutionaries  who, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  often  view  an  act  of  violence  as  the 
final  seal  of  commitment  to  a  revolutionary  cause.  In  this  case 
principles  arising  from  the  current  Christian  discussions  about 
violent  revolutionary  action  warn  strongly  against  too  easy  ac- 
quiescence in  the  demands  of  revolutionary  allies  that  Christians 
personally  participate  in  direct  violent  action. 

There  are  two  other  dangers  inherent  in  violent  action  which 
should  make  the  Christian  wary  of  too  easy  participation  in 
strategies  calling  for  direct  violent  action.  In  the  first  place,  the 
experience  of  the  nation  over  the  last  few  years  demonstrates 
convincingly  that  violence  tends  to  escalate.  Once  a  violent  act  is 
taken,  it  is  usually  met  by  counter-violence  from  the  police. 
This  in  turn  is  met  by  an  escalation  of  violence  both  in  terms  of 
gravity  and  extent,  which  is  met  by  a  greater  police  counter- 
move,  and  so  the  cycle  continues.  What  this  means  is  that  the 
violence  instigated  by  revolutionaries  as  a  strategy  for  social 
change  easily  escalates  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  original  expec- 
tations and  hopes.  This  may  happen  even  to  the  point  of  damag- 
ing those  persons  the  revolution  was  designed  to  help. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  escala- 
tion of  violence  is  facilitated  by  almost  any  form  of  legitimation. 
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Once  violence  is  begun,  and  a  rationalization  is  developed  for  it 
by  powerful,  influential,  or  significant  community  voices,  it  is 
highly  likely  that  participation  in  the  particular  kind  of  violence 
will  increase.  The  study  by  Lang  and  Lang  indicates  that  even 
the  passive  presence  of  observers  lends  support  to  those  who  ini- 
tiate action,  and  hence,  would  tend  to  increase  participation  in 
violence  by  a  tacit  legitimation.40 

On  the  basis  of  this  kind  of  reasoning,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
Christian  should  take  with  great  seriousness  the  warning  against 
participation  in  direct  violent  action  which  is  implicit  in  the 
overall  tone  of  principles  derived  from  the  several  Christian  con- 
ferences. 

Between  the  extremes  of  a  strategy  of  direct  violent  action  as 
a  first  response  and  the  non-strategy  of  acquiescence  in  violence, 
there  is  a  wilderness  of  possibilities  for  Christian  involvement 
which  requires  highly  contextual  Christian  ethical  decisions.  The 
only  guideline  inherent  in  the  preceding  reflection  about  the 
American  situation  is  the  general  admonition  to  the  Christian  to 
begin  with  some  direct  form  of  action  that  will  not  necessarily 
produce  direct  violent  encounter.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  pressing 
needs  for  social  change,  the  Christian  should  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
test, picket,  disrupt,  or  confront,  even  at  the  risk  of  violence, 
provided  the  action  has  some  "rational"  goal  in  view  that  in- 
cludes something  more  than  mere  destruction  and  romantic 
dreams. 

With  this  reflection  in  mind  we  are,  of  course,  still  removed 
from  the  most  concrete  cases  for  Christian  decision-making.  But 
in  the  final  analysis  that  is  appropriate.  For  personal  decision- 
making that  partakes  of  freedom  and  responsibility  is  the  very 
stuff  of  a  dynamic  and  purposive  Christian  life.  Such  a  life  re- 
quires the  constant  articulation  of  moral  principles  as  a  basis  for 
reflection,  but  the  daily  decisions  by  which  it  is  constituted  are 
the  private  province  of  the  conscience  of  the  individual  Chris- 
tian who  assesses  his  own  situation  and  with  courage  dares  to 
decide. 
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Angry  feels 
MAD 
Angry  feels 
POW 
Angry  feels 

like  shouting 

and  stomping 

and  throwing  things 

and  saying  things  you  shouldn't 

(but  maybe  you  should  or  don't  or  can't) 
Angry  feels 

like  your  hands  are  fists 
and  you  stand  in  one  spot 

like  that 
and  suddenly 

you  spin  round  in  circles 
so  nobody  dares  get  close 
Then 
Angry  feels 

like  laughing- 
Silly 

KAREN  E.  FRASER 
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The  Sacred  Canopy:  Elements  of  a  Sociological  Theory  of  Reli- 
gion, by  Peter  Berger.  Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday  &  Co., 
1967.  Pp.  230.  $4.95. 

Books  on  the  sociology  of  religion  have  tended,  in  this  country,  to  deal 
with  organized  religion  only,  and  have  shied  away  from  the  more  philosoph- 
ical questions  of  the  nature  of  religion  and  its  function  in  motivating  and 
regulating  man's  activity.  As  one  sociologist  put  it,  these  books  provide  a 
kind  of  "industrial  sociology"  of  the  churches.  Against  this  background, 
Berger's  book  is  a  refreshing  departure  in  the  direction  of  the  less  compart- 
mentalized, more  philosophically  sophisticated  approaches  of  the  classical 
giants  in  this  field,  Max  Weber  and  Emile  Durkheim.  Although  he  claims  to 
present  only  "elements"  of  a  sociology  of  religion  in  this  book,  things  like 
religious  institutionalization  and  organization  being  left  out,  Berger  does 
hope  that  his  approach  will  succeed  in  synthesizing  the  different  emphases  of 
these  two  men,  viz.,  individual  activity  as  the  root  of  all  social  phenomena 
(Weber),  and  the  objectivity  of  society  and  functional  explanation  of  social 
phenomena  (Durkheim). 

The  theoretical  part  of  the  book  summarizes  the  position  worked  out  in 
The  Social  Construction  of  Reality  (1966),  a  book  Berger  wrote  together 
with  Thomas  Luckmann.  Berger  believes  that  the  basic  process  underlying 
all  human  society  is  the  ongoing  dialectic  of  externalization,  objectification, 
and  internalization.  "Externalization"  stands  for  the  production  by  man  of 
things  external  to  himself  which  express  meanings  he  has  conceived  (e.g., 
tools,  language,  social  institutions  and  roles).  "Objectification"  refers  to  the 
fact  that  these  externalized  structures  of  meaning  confront  man  as  inde- 
pendent beings  which,  although  they  were  created  by  man,  "act  back"  upon 
him  and  impose  conditions  which  he  cannot  control,  and  which  often  con- 
flict with  his  desires  and  intentions.  By  "internalization"  (sometimes  called 
"socialization"),  Berger  means  the  process  by  which  the  individual  appropri- 
ates the  objectified  meanings  of  the  social  world  (including  the  identity  and 
roles  he  takes  up  as  his  own),  and  thereby  establishes  sufficient  "symmetry" 
between  himself  and  society  to  be  able  to  participate  actively  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  society. 

From  this  perspective,  without  trying  to  judge  the  validity  of  the  claims 
religions  make  for  themselves,  religion  appears  to  be  "the  establishment, 
through  human  activity,  of  an  all-embracing  sacred  order,  that  is,  of  a  sacred 
cosmos  that  will  be  capable  of  maintaining  itself  in  the  ever-present  face  of 
chaos"  (p.  51).  In  other  words,  the  basic  social  function  of  religion  is  to 
legitimate  the  existing  social  order  by  showing  it  to  be  divinely  sanctioned 
or  necessitated  in  some  way.  Thus,  for  example,  a  religion  may  trace  the 
founding  of  a  society  to  divine  activity,  or  show  that  the  existing  social  order 
is  one  with  cosmic  order,  mirrors  heavenly  archetypes  and  is  a  permanent 
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part  of  a  sacred  cosmos.  This  has  been  shown  by  Eliade,  too,  although 
Eliade's  analysis  leads  to  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  religions  that 
would  fit  Berger's  definition  and  those  (especially  historical  religions  like  the 
religion  of  Israel  and  Protestant  Christianity)  that  would  not.  Berger  con- 
tinues by  showing  that  the  theodicies  found  in  all  religions  help  maintain 
the  existing  social  order  by  legitimating  "anomic"  phenomena  (phenomena 
that  seem  contrary  to  the  sacred  order  of  the  cosmos  to  which  a  society 
appeals  for  its  legitimation).  By  interpreting  these  phenomena  as,  in  some 
inscrutable  way,  also  subject  to  the  sacred  power,  religions  buttress  their 
claim  to  comprehend  reality  as  a  whole  and  thereby  enhance  their  legitimat- 
ing power.  Still,  without  the  presence  of  "plausibility  structures,"  specific 
communities  in  which  a  religious  view  of  reality  is  taken  for  granted  and 
confirmed  in  the  immediate  experience  of  members,  the  sense  of  reality 
would  fade  from  these  religious  conceptions. 

The  price  men  pay  for  accepting  a  religious  legitimation  of  the  social 
order,  and  theodicies  that  serve  such  a  function,  is  alienation  from  social 
reality  and  submission  to  a  "masochistic"  attitude,  according  to  Berger.  They 
accept  the  social  order  as  having  a  fictitious  inexorability,  "forgetting"  that 
they  have  produced  it,  and  that  it  is  maintained  only  through  their  complic- 
ity. They  accept  it  despite  the  fact  that  it  conflicts  with  their  own  desires, 
values,  and  aspirations.  And  in  so  doing,  they  stultify  their  creativity,  re- 
sponsibility, and  humanity. 

Not  a  very  complimentary  theory  of  religion,  is  it?  Religion  as  legitimating 
society  by  alienating  man  from  social  reality  and  from  himself!  This  sounds 
like  Marx  and  Freud.  Berger  would  not  deny  this.  He  wants,  just  as  much  as 
they  did,  a  "de-alienation"  of  man,  a  reaffirmation  of  man's  creativity  and 
responsibility  for  shaping  the  social  order.  And  he  sees,  as  they  did,  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  the  "false  consciousness,"  "bad  faith,"  and  masoch- 
ism that  accompanies  the  acceptance  of  religious  legitimations  of  the  social 
order.  Consequently,  insofar  as  modern  secularization  breaks  with  just  such 
religiously  induced  alienation,  Berger  would  appear  to  be  for  secularization. 
One  should  note,  however,  that  Berger  apparently  does  not  want  to  be 
considered  as  belonging  in  the  same  camp  as  Harvey  Cox,  whose  The  Secu- 
lar City  Berger  apparently  regards  as  a  misguided  attempt  to  provide  a 
theological  legitimation  of  secularity  (cf.  pp.  164f.).  This  is  not  altogether 
fair  to  Cox,  who  is  certainly  not  interested  in  "legitimation"  of  the  social 
order  in  Berger's  sense,  and  has  even  argued  that  religion  should  always  be 
out  of  step  with  the  prevailing  social  system  (see  his  article  in  Playboy,  Jan., 
1969). 

Berger,  too,  knows  that  not  all  religions  are  as  antithetical  to  seculariza- 
tion as  his  general  theory  of  religion  suggests  (and  this  would  seem  to  call 
for  further  refinement  of  his  definition  of  religion).  With  Gogarten  (on 
whom  Cox  also  relied),  he  argues  that  biblical  religion,  with  its  transcendent 
God  who  acts  contingently  in  history  and  calls  man  to  render  active  obedi- 
ence and  service  in  the  face  of  his  ever-new  acts,  was  the  historical  origin  of 
the  process  of  secularization.  In  Berger's  sketch  of  the  progress  of  seculariza- 
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tion  from  Old  Testament  times  to  the  present,  Catholicism  represents  a 
retrograde  development,  taking  the  Incarnation  as  a  cosmic  principle,  with 
the  result  that  it  perpetuates  the  kind  of  sacred  cosmos  (or  "ontocratic" 
society,  to  use  Arend  van  Leeuwen's  term)  espoused  by  ancient  Near  Eastern 
religions.  The  Reformation  recaptured  the  thrust  of  biblical  religion,  jet- 
tisoning a  great  deal  of  the  cosmological  baggage  of  medieval  Catholicism; 
rejecting  natural  connections  with  the  sacred;  accepting  only  the  (histori- 
cally mediated)  revelation  of  Scripture;  and  turning  to  "secular"  activity  as 
the  locus  of  "religious"  vocation  and  the  working  out  of  one's  salvation. 
Although  the  main  Reformation  churches  continued  to  function  as  legitimat- 
ing agencies,  they  initiated  a  tendency  toward  religious  pluralism.  But  in  a 
society  in  which  religious  pluralism  is  fully  developed,  no  one  religion  can 
function  as  the  legitimator  of  the  society  since  none  of  them  is  common  to 
all  the  members  of  society.  This  means  that  such  societies  must  either  legiti- 
mate themselves  by  purely  non-religious  means  (e.g.,  their  power  to  main- 
tain a  high  standard  of  living  for  most  of  their  people),  or  by  means  of 
some  trans-denominational  religion  such  as  the  "civic  religion"  of  America 
described  by  Robert  N.  Bellah  in  his  essay  in  Religion  in  America  (Beacon 
Press,  1968;  ®  1966). 

Such  a  historical  sketch  may  sound  quite  commonplace.  But  it  seems  to  me 
to  suggest  a  colossal  shift  in  the  function  of  religion  in  modern  society  which 
few  have  been  able  even  to  talk  about  intelligently.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the 
disappointments  of  Berger's  book  that  he  fails  to  ponder  the  significance  of 
his  historical  sketch  of  secularization  beyond  his  rather  banal  sally  into  the 
plight  of  a  "cognitive  minority"  trying  to  market  its  product  in  a  competi- 
tive situation  dominated  by  the  demands  of  the  consumers  (readers  of 
Perspective  can  find  Berger's  views  on  this  matter  sketched  in  his  article  in 
Vol.  IX,  2  (Summer,  1968)  of  this  journal).  If  it  is  true  that  secularization 
and  religious  pluralism  make  it  impossible  for  religion  to  fulfill  its  tradi- 
tional role  as  an  agency  of  legitimating  the  whole  social  order,  then  an 
unparalleled  event  in  the  history  of  religions  has  taken  place,  which  is 
fundamentally  affecting  man's  religiousness.  Unfortunately,  Berger's  analysis 
hardly  enters  this  most  important  matter. 

To  be  sure,  the  question  of  what  is  happening  to  man's  religiousness  in 
the  modern  world  is  anybody's  guess.  Berger  knows  more  about  this  than 
most  of  us,  however,  and  one  wishes  he  had  restrained  his  animus  against 
liberalism  and  neo-liberalism  (pp.  150-171;  but  note  his  own  alignment  with 
"the  spirit  of  classical  Protestant  liberalism"  when  he  tries  to  project  the 
direction  theology  should  take  today  [pp.  187f.])  and  developed  further  some 
of  the  implications  of  his  own  insights.  For  example,  his  argument  that 
subjective  alienation  is  correlated  with  social  conformity  and  a  kind  of  inner 
"strength,"  while  the  individual  who  strives  to  overcome  such  alienation  is 
likely  to  be  afflicted  with  inner  turmoil  and  exhibit  "unprogrammed" 
behavior,  has  a  lot  to  say  about  the  so-called  "generation  gap."  The  wide- 
spread discontent  among  high  school  and  college  students  regarding  the 
social  roles   offered   by  American   society   (as   represented   by   their   parents, 
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teachers,  public  leaders,  counsellors,  recruitment  personnel,  etc.)  can  be 
traced,  I  think,  to  their  perception  of  the  "bad  faith"  behind  their  elders' 
efforts  to  support  existing  institutions  by  appealing  to  values  (many  of 
which  the  students  themselves  affirm)  that  no  longer  regulate,  or  are  symbol- 
ized by  these  institutions. 

In  this  light,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Berger,  in  his  discussion  of 
the  "plausibility  structures"  of  contemporary  Protestantism,  dealt  only  with 
the  local  congregation,  church  bureaucracies,  and  the  family.  Clearly,  all  of 
these  institutions  are  too  closely  wedded  to  the  existing  American  social 
system  (as  Berger  himself  made  devastatingly  clear  in  his  The  Noise  of 
Solemn  Assemblies)  to  be  of  much  help  in  giving  plausibility  to  the  alleged 
de-alienating  potential  of  Protestantism.  One  wonders  why  he  did  not  men- 
tion various  forms  of  experimental  ministries,  para-congregational  groups, 
and  even  things  like  Christian  participation  in  the  civil  rights  movement, 
peace  movement,  student  protest,  etc.  For  all  their  failings,  such  groups  and 
activities  do  support  de-alienating  attitudes  (in  Berger's  sense),  and  to  that 
extent  they  point  the  way  in  which  Protestant  churches  should  move  in 
developing  "plausibility  structures"  in  our  secularized  society. 

Of  course,  the  kind  of  structures  the  churches  need  are  those  which  sym- 
bolize the  value-orientation  that  arises  from  their  faith.  Berger  is  quite 
correct  in  reminding  the  churches  that  without  a  sound  theology  that  stands 
on  its  own  foundation  and  doesn't  merely  follow  cultural  trends,  its  experi- 
ments and  social  activism  will  be  self-defeating  and  will  undermine  rather 
than  lend  plausibility  to  their  religious  basis.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
should  have  stressed  much  more  the  fact  that  the  sorts  of  social  groups  that 
can  function  as  plausibility  structures  for  a  de-alienating  kind  of  religion, 
such  as  Protestantism,  must  be  out  of  step  with  society;  striving  to  achieve  a 
future  form  of  society  more  in  conformity  with  a  value-orientation  that  gives 
priority  to  the  needs  of  human  beings,  than  one  which  subserves  the  vested 
interests  of  the  existing  social  order.  Berger  does  not  seem  to  have  seen  that 
it  is  the  "symmetry"  between  the  plausibility  structure  and  the  value-orienta- 
tion of  the  group,  and  not  the  fact  that  the  members  of  a  religious  commu- 
nity "take  for  granted"  their  religious  view  of  reality  (cf.  p.  47),  that  enables 
such  structures  to  confirm  a  religious  viewpoint.  This  becomes  clearer  in  the 
case  of  de-alienating  religion  than  in  the  case  of  a  religion  that  simply 
supports  the  social  order.  If  he  had  seen  this,  it  seems  to  me  he  would  have 
done  more  to  stress  the  need  for  Protestantism  to  create  new  "plausibility 
structures,"  rather  than  leave  us,  as  he  does  (pp.  152f.)  with  the  two  misera- 
ble options  of  either  accommodating  to  cultural-social  trends  (more  bad 
faith)  or  entrenching  inside  religious  enclaves  (reneging  responsibility  for 
the  shape  of  the  wider  social  order). 

George  H.  Kehm 
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A  FESTIVAL  ON  THE  GOSPELS 

As  Perspective  goes  to  press,  plans  for  the  "Pittsburgh  Festival  on  the 
Gospels"  are  being  completed.  We  would  like  to  inform  our  readers  of  this 
conference  planned  for  April  6-10,  1970,  as  a  major  event  in  the  Seminary's 
175th  Anniversary  celebration. 

It  is  our  hope  that  out  of  this  confrontation  will  come  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  future  Gospel  scholarship.  Attention  will  be  focused  on  research  in 
the  Gospels,  reviewing  the  history  of  Gospel  study,  assessing  the  present 
situation,  and  suggesting  new  directions  and  issues  for  future  studies.  The 
conference  will  consist  of  a  working  nucleus  of  approximately  seventy  of  the 
world's  leading  scholars,  with  provisions  for  a  limited  number  of  interested 
observers.  These  observers  will  also  be  provided  with  the  opportunity  to 
meet  together  in  afternoon  sessions  with  an  hour  lecture  by  one  of  the 
conference  leaders  and  an  additional  hour  of  special  events. 

In  a  special  issue  early  next  year,  prior  to  the  convening  of  the  conference, 
Perspective  will  be  publishing  eight  working  papers  prepared  as  the  basis  of 
investigation.  In  this  way,  all  who  attend  will  be  able  to  participate. 

Other  events  planned  during  the  week  will  include  a  special  exhibition  of 
some  of  the  world's  famous  religious  art  at  the  newly  completed  Frick  Art 
Museum;  a  special  commemorative  concert  of  religiously  inspired  music  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  orchestra;  and  special  programs  featuring  such 
things  as  religious  drama  and  films. 

Following  is  a  list  of  those  who  are  preparing  papers  or  moderating  the 
working  sections: 

Ernst  Kasemann  Eric  Voegelin 

Paul  Minear  James  Gustafson 

C.  F.  D.  Moule  Robert  Funk 
Albert  Outler  D.  E.  Nineham 
Eduard  Schweizer  Leander  E.  Keck 
Xavier  Leon-Dufour  M.  Jack  Suggs 
Gunther  Bornkamm  Henry  Chadwick 
William  R.  Farmer  N.  A.  Nissiotis 

D.  L.  Dungan  Walter  J.  Burghardt 
James  Robinson  Charles  Moeller 

W.  C.  Van  Unnik  H.  Northrup  Frye 

Charles  H.  Talbert  Walter  Harrelson 

Joseph  Fitzmeyer  David  Daube 

J.  Louis  Martyn  R.  Panikkar 

Rudolf  Schnackenburg  Bolaji  Idowu 

Paul  Ramsey  James  Kritzeck 
Raymond  Brown 

If  you  wish  further  information  concerning  this  event,  please  contact  us  by 
writing  to  Colin  T.  Webster,  Pittsburgh  Festival  on  the  Gospels,  616  North 
Highland,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15206. 
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E  have  been  musing  of  late  on  the  matter  of  church  disci- 
pline. Nowadays,  when  churches  are  torn  by  tugging  from  left 
and  right,  we  may  need  to  revive  the  rigor  of  discipline. 

In  urging  discipline,  we  have  no  wish  to  return  to  drear  days 
when  "sinners"  were  publicly  manhandled  for  minor  moral  in- 
fractions. (A  century  ago,  one  Presbyterian  deacon  was  dis- 
missed for  bathing  in  a  creek  on  the  "Sabbath,"  proving  perhaps 
that  cleanliness  is  not  always  next  to  godliness!)  What  we  do 
advocate  is  "vocational"  discipline  in  parishes  and  presbyteries 
to  promote  corporate  usefulness,  rather  than  to  polish  up  per- 
sonal pieties. 

Some  facts  underscore  the  need.  (1)  Church  members  are,  by 
and  large,  woefully  ignorant  of  scripture  and  doctrine  because 
churches  have  not  required  a  discipline  of  study.  (2)  Congrega- 
tions are  often  unwilling  to  speak  or  act  in  concert  on  social 
issues.  Our  hand-me-down  individualism  begs  discipline.  (3) 
Presbyteries  seldom  supervise  parish  spending  and  so,  by  default, 
have  permitted  ostentatious  building  programs  when  there  are 
poor  in  the  land.  Did  we  need  Brother  Forman  to  tell  us  that 
we  are  a  "fat  cat"  Church?  (4)  Organized  and  often  reactionary 
groups  are  permitted  to  fragment  congregations  with  apparent 
impunity,  and  to  pamphleteer  divisively  without  denominational 
rebuke.  Excommunication  may  never  be  imposed  in  a  cavalier 
manner,  but  it  is,  even  today,  a  possible  option! 

Church  discipline  is  never  merely  a  deterrent  designed  to  pro- 
tect parishes  from  unsavory  scandal.  Discipline  can  be  a  positive 
power  to  instruct,  reform,  and  order  churchly  impact,  lest  torpor 
and  flabbiness  overcome  the  People  of  God.  A  marching  army 
moves  with  discipline:  a  militant  church  no  less. 

D.  G.  B. 


In  this  Issue: 

BERNHARD  ERLING  is  Professor  of  Religion  at  Gustavus  Adolphus  Col- 
lege. In  addition  to  contributing  articles  to  many  scholarly  journals,  he  has 
written  Nature  and  History  (Lund,  1960).  In  his  PERSPECTIVE  article,  he 
discusses  the  existence  and  nature  of  God  when  God's  sovereignty  is  defined 
by  motifs  of  logos,  justice,  and  love. 

WALTER  E.  WIEST,  Professor  of  Philosophy  of  Religion  at  Pittsburgh  The- 
ological Seminary,  has  contributed  a  study  of  the  ethics  of  violence,  examin- 
ing concepts  of  justice  and  order,  as  well  as  analyzing  the  notion  of  the  "Just 
War"  as  it  may  apply  to  domestic  violence.  Dr.  Wiest's  article  continues  a 
discussion  of  the  ethics  of  social  protest  which  was  begun  in  the  Spring  issue 
of  PERSPECTIVE. 

RUDOLF  SCHNACKENBURG,  noted  New  Testament  scholar,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Catholic  Theological  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Wurzburg.  Author 
of  several  books,  including  The  Church  and  the  New  Testament  (1965)  and 
Baptism  in  the  Thought  of  St.  Paul  (1968),  his  massive  commentary  on  The 
Gospel  According  to  St.  John  appeared  in  translation  last  year.  The  article  in 
PERSPECTIVE  is  a  translation  of  an  article  published  originally  by  the 
Evangelische  Verlangsanstalt  (Berlin,  1964). 

In  addition  to  articles,  two  major  book  reviews  appear  in  this  issue.  Dr.  H. 
EBERHARD  VON  WALDOW,  Associate  Professor  of  Old  Testament  at 
Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary,  discusses  James  Barr's  Old  and  New  in 
Interpretation.  Dr.  GUY  B.  HAMMOND,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Re- 
ligion at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  contributes  an  analysis  of  Paul 
Tillich's  thought  in  connection  with  a  review  of  Religious  Symbols  and  God 
by  William  L.  Rowe.  Dr.  Hammond  is  the  author  of  The  Power  of  Self- 
Transcendence:  an  Introduction  to  the  Philosophical  Theology  of  Paul  Tillich 
(Bethany  Press,  1966). 
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Rudolf  Schnackenburg 

THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH  AND  ITS 
TRADITIONS  OF  JESUS 


T 

-l^HE  Gospels  are  our  main  source  of  information  about  the 
actions  and  ministry  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Yet,  when  we  inquire 
into  their  credibility  we  are  faced  with  a  problem:  can  they  be 
historically  sound  when  we  know  that  they  were  written  with  a 
predetermined  outlook  and  object  in  view,  in  other  words,  that 
they  are  "tendentious"?  In  modern  historical  writing  we  expect 
as  objective  a  report  as  possible,  free  from  manipulation  or  arbi- 
trary synthesizing.  Any  other  procedure,  by  scientific  principles, 
is  dubious  and  unacceptable.  But  it  has  long  been  common 
knowledge  that  the  historical  writing  of  ancient  peoples  was  not 
bound  by  these  strict  rules  of  reporting,  especially  in  the  East.1 
So  the  only  course  open  is  to  use  the  material  they  furnish  to 
obtain  some  picture  of  the  course  of  events.  Historical  criticism 
will  be  necessary.  No  historian  denies  that  in  spite  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  sources  many  reliable  conclusions  are  possible. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  available  documents  and  from  inter- 
nal evidence  it  is  possible  to  discern  several  clear  lines  of  re- 
search. Catholic  biblical  science  recognizes  a  reasonable  biblical 
criticism2  and  makes  use  of  the  same  historical,  philological,  and 
literary  critical  methods  as  its  more  "liberal"  sister-churches.  If 
there  was  mistrust  in  the  days  of  Rationalism,  and  if  the  en- 
counter is  still  somewhat  guarded,  it  is  because  of  certain  fun- 
damental questions  and  positions  connected  with  the  Christian 
faith,  positions  no  scholar  can  ignore,  however  "objective"  his 

Dr.  Rudolf  Schnackenburg  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Theological  Faculty  of 
the  University  of  Wurzburg. 
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research.  Still,  in  our  methodical  examination  of  the  sources  we 
meet  on  common  ground  and  from  this  vantage  point  we  can 
make  a  few  observations  clarifying  both  the  value  and  the  limi- 
tations of  the  Gospels  in  the  search  for  the  "historical  Jesus." 

The  study  of  literary  forms  has  thrown  considerable  light  on 
the  procedure  of  the  early  church  in  the  formation  of  its  tradi- 
tion about  Jesus,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  results  need  checking 
and  correction,  and  that  there  is  still  much  work  to  be  done.3 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  post-Easter  Christian  community 
had  a  formative  influence  on  the  Gospel  account.  But  to  what 
extent  did  the  community  shape  completely  new  matter  out  of 
its  Easter-faith  and  to  what  extent  did  it  merely  choose  from 
what  it  had  already  received,  working  it  into  a  form  suitable  for 
early  Christian  missionary  aims  (catechetical,  liturgical,  and 
pastoral)?  Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject  lately;  com- 
plete agreement  among  scholars  over  basic  matters  hardly  seems 
possible.  For  this  reason  no  fundamental  considerations  will  be 
advanced  here;  our  aim  will  be  rather  to  throw  some  light  on  a 
few  concrete  examples  of  the  problem,  drawing  some  cautious 
inferences  as  to  the  procedure  of  the  early  church  and  as  to  the 
value  of  the  tradition  about  Jesus  handed  down  to  us  in  the 
Gospels. 

1 .  The  Rejection  at  Nazareth 

The  account  of  the  rejection  of  Jesus  in  Nazareth  given  in 
Mark  6:l-6a  (cf.  Mt.  13:53-58)  and  again,  with  differences  in 
Luke  4:16-30,  provides  a  good  instance  of  how  varied  the  judg- 
ment of  scholars  can  be  on  many  pericopes  and,  consequently, 
how  groping  our  progress  is  towards  a  correct  understanding  of 
their  historical  authenticity.  Rudolf  Bultmann  considers  this 
passage  a  classic  example  of  the  way  in  which  an  idealized  scene 
could  develop  from  an  unattached  logion  ("No  prophet  is  ac- 
ceptable in  his  own  country  .  .  .").4  M.  Dibelius  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Formgeschichte  des  Evangeliums  is  more  cautious: 
"There  is  too  much  special  material  in  this  brief  story  for  it  to 
be  dismissed  simply  as  amplification."5  In  his  large  commentary 
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on  Mark,  V.  Taylor  remarks  that  Bultmann's  hypothesis  is  in- 
deed a  classic  example  of  subjective  criticism!6  But  it  is  time  to 
turn  to  the  texts  themselves. 

According  to  most  commentators  this  pericope  forms  the  end 
of  the  first  long  section  in  Mark  (l:14-6:6a),  which  can  be  called 
"The  Major  Galilean  Ministry  of  Jesus."  All  the  events  recorded 
up  to  the  end  of  Chapter  5  take  place  in  the  region  around 
Capernaum  and  the  Lake  of  Genesareth  where  many  people 
come  to  Jesus.  In  the  following  section  (6:6b-8:26),  Jesus  seems 
to  continue  his  activity  on  a  broader  basis.  He  sends  his  apostles 
out  in  pairs  to  preach  (6:6b-13)  and  feeds  a  large  crowd  in  a 
desert  place  (6:30-44);  we  also  hear  of  attempts  to  withdraw 
(6:31,  45  f.)  and  of  a  departure  from  Galilee  which  is  not  for 
missionary  motives  (7:24,31).  The  "restless  wandering"  in  this 
section  seems  to  point  to  a  growing  estrangement  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Galilee.  Geography  is  not  the  deciding  factor;  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  narrative  stands  the  basic  disagreement  of  Jesus  with 
the  Pharisees  over  what  is  clean  and  unclean  (7:1-23;  also,  the 
demand  for  a  sign:  8:11-13).  As  for  the  people,  in  spite  of  the 
undiminished  crowds  (the  account  of  the  gathering  6:53-56), 
their  inner  lack  of  understanding  of  Jesus'  messianic  actions  is 
apparent.  Behind  the  Tetrarch  Herod  Antipas'  conclusion  as  to 
the  identity  of  Jesus  the  reader  can  discern  various  opinions  of 
the  people  concerning  him  (6:14  f.).  In  the  scene  of  Caesarea 
Philippi,  which  introduces  the  third  section  (8:27-9:50),  it  is 
obvious  that  Jesus  considers  the  people's  judgment  of  him  to  be 
inadequate  (8:28).  The  second  section  is  a  kind  of  transition 
from  a  ministry  of  Jesus  among  the  people  to  the  formation  of  a 
school  of  disciples.  Perhaps  the  formative  principle  in  this  sec- 
tion is  more  catechetical  than  historical:  the  three  sections,  each 
introduced  by  an  apostle-pericope  (1:16-20;  6:7-13;  8:27-30), 
offer  believers  of  a  later  time  important  lessons  on  Jesus'  person 
and  work,  on  his  power  and  on  the  requirements  for  following 
him,  on  the  formation  and  significance  of  his  company  of  disci- 
ples, on  his  coming  by  way  of  the  Cross  to  his  glory  foreshadow- 
ing the  way  his  disciples  would  follow  him.7  Nevertheless,  taken 
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as  a  whole,  the  presentation  surely  follows  the  course  of  history 
and  has  simply  been  made  suitable,  so  to  speak,  for  catechesis. 
Regardless,  the  Nazareth  pericope  marks  a  certain  turning 
point:  the  rejection  of  the  messianic  teacher  in  his  own  town  is 
symptomatic  of  the  inner  cleavage  between  Jesus  and  the  Gali- 
lean people,  and  it  foreshadows  his  withdrawal  to  the  narrower 
circle  of  his  disciples. 

The  account  in  Matthew,  still  more  plainly  ordered  to  a  set 
purpose  (Jesus  the  Teacher  and  Wonderworker,  the  Messiah 
who  is  not  understood,  and  the  Preacher  of  Parables),  has  the 
same  basic  structure  as  the  Markan  account  and  need  not  be 
studied  more  closely  here.  But  Luke  consciously  places  the 
Nazareth  pericope  at  the  beginning  of  Jesus'  ministry,  obviously 
following  a  special  tradition  very  different  in  form.  After  Jesus' 
"opening  sermon"  in  Nazareth,  he  is  rejected  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen  and  this  leads  him  to  make  a  strong  attack  on  the 
unbelief  of  the  Jewish  people.  In  return,  there  is  an  attempt  to 
kill  him  on  the  'part  of  the  Nazarenes  (4:16-30).  Several 
motives  may  have  led  the  third  evangelist  to  this  conscious 
change  of  structure.  Originally  he  wanted  to  give  a  theological 
presentation  of  "Jesus'  way"  from  his  unimportant  home  town, 
through  the  main  region  of  his  ministry  on  the  Lake  of  Genesa- 
reth,  to  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  Prophets  and  of  the  Messiah. 
To  achieve  his  purpose,  he  arranged  the  narrative,  especially  the 
central  part  of  it,  into  an  artificial  "travelogue,"  a  "going  up" 
through  Samaria  to  Jerusalem  (9:51-18:14  and  19:27). 8  Then, 
by  stressing  the  Nazareth  pericope,  he  was  able  to  show  the 
significance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Jesus'  messianic  work  (cf.  Acts 
10:38):  the  "anointing"  of  his  baptism  shines  forth  in  the  ser- 
mon on  salvation  (4:18)  corroborated  as  the  Savior  heals. 
Lastly,  the  trend  of  his  Gospel  is  from  the  outset  openly  from 
Jews  to  Gentiles  (4:25-27),  a  theme  which  will  be  developed 
and  pursued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  two  Lukan  books. 

We  can  conclude  that  in  the  three  synoptic  Gospels  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Nazareth  pericope  is  not  dictated  by  historical 
intent,  at  least  (for  Mark  and  Matthew)  not  a  purely  historical 
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one.  But  is  it  therefore  unhistorical?  In  examining  this  point,  we 
must  keep  in  mind  the  connection  between  the  logion  and  the 
narrative.  The  proverb:  "No  prophet  is  acceptable  in  his  own 
country"  is  one  of  the  many  maxims  Jesus  used  in  preaching  to 
the  people.9  That  the  scene  in  Nazareth  developed  out  of  it  is 
highly  improbable.  The  saying  does  not  in  any  way  form  the 
central  point  of  the  pericope,  which  is  mainly  concerned  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Nazarenes  and,  in  spite  of  the  different  tradi- 
tions in  Mark/ Matthew  and  Luke,  an  essentially  similar  judg- 
ment is  passed  on  it  in  all  three  Gospels.  According  to  the 
Mark/ Matthew  account,  Jesus'  fellow-townsmen  are  astonished 
at  his  wisdom  and  at  the  miracles  wrought  by  his  hands,  but 
they  take  offence  at  his  origin.  His  family  relationships  are  given 
in  detail.10  In  Luke  the  hearers  take  offence  at  the  content  of  his 
preaching:  they  bear  him  (hostile)  witness  and  marvel  (angrily)  at 
the  "words  of  grace"11  that  come  from  his  mouth  (cf.  4:18  f.),  and 
they  add:  "Is  not  this  Joseph's  son?"  (4:22).  Once  it  is  recognized 
that  the  Lukan  account  offers  no  "charmingly  expressed"  naive 
wonder,  no  "change  of  tone,"  but  from  the  beginning  reports  the 
same  "taking  offence,"  then  both  accounts  harmonize,  because  the 
Markan  "they  were  beside  themselves"  (innk&aatoOaC)  is  also  less  an 
admiring  astonishment  than  dismay  at  Jesus'  extraordinary  claim, 
at  his  powerful  eschatalogical  preaching  of  salvation,  which  we 
should  note,  did  not  win  them  to  belief  in  the  Messiah  (cf.  Mk. 
1:22;  7:37;  11:18). 

We  have  still  another  record  of  the  judgment  of  the  people  in 
John  6:42,  where  the  Jews  disputing  with  Jesus  in  the  syna- 
gogue at  Capernaum  also  take  offence  at  his  origin.  This 
Gospel  also  reports  Jesus'  saying  that  a  prophet  is  without  honor 
in  his  own  country  (here  referring  to  Galilee  as  a  whole),  but 
it  is  given  in  another  context,  as  an  additional,  perhaps  editorial, 
remark  (4:44)12  and  in  a  form  differing  from  the  synoptics.  It 
could  not  have  been  simply  taken  over  from  the  synoptic 
source.13 

How  authentic  is  the  Nazareth  pericope  historically?  The  re- 
luctance to  believe  on  the  part  of  Jesus'  fellow-townsmen  as  well 
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as  his  own  proverbial  saying,  betraying  how  bitter  the  experi- 
ence was  for  him,  are  attested  by  different  groups  of  traditions, 
independent  of  each  other  and  always  somewhat  divergent  in 
form.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  doubt  a  "historical  nucleus." 
Under  the  surface  of  the  primitive  Christian  traditions,  always 
arranged  according  to  the  requirements  of  a  particular  presenta- 
tion of  Jesus  and  the  catechesis  of  the  faithful,  the  past  event  is 
recognizable  and  comprehensible,  if  no  longer  open  to  explana- 
tion and  reconstruction  according  to  time  and  circumstance. 

2.  The  Cleansing  of  the  Temple 

A  second  example,  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  how  involved  the  tradition  often  is,  and  how  difficult  it 
is  to  form  a  judgment  over  the  historicity  of  a  given  occurence. 
The  synoptics  place  this  event  at  the  end  of  Jesus'  public  minis- 
try, after  his  entry  into  Jerusalem,  whereas  John's  Gospel  reports 
it  at  the  very  beginning,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  Passover 
pilgrimage  Jesus  made  after  the  inauguration  of  his  ministry  in 
Galilee.  Moreover,  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  earlier  exegetes, 
there  can  be  question  of  only  one  event.14  The  divergences  are 
not  of  a  kind  to  necessitate  a  second  such  happening  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  an  action  causing  such  a  sen- 
sation could  take  place  twice  in  almost  the  same  way  or  make 
the  same  impression  the  second  time.  The  scene  could  hardly 
have  been  invented  and  this  fact  prevents  some  radical  critics 
from  doubting  its  historicity,15  but  all  the  details — time,  circum- 
stances, the  reaction  of  the  Temple  authorities,  the  vindication  of 
Jesus — are  shrouded  in  darkness.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  each 
evangelist  follows  his  own  special  themes  and  trends  in  recount- 
ing it. 

Did  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  take  place  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem?  Even  the  synop- 
tics do  not  provide  an  unequivocal  answer  to  this  question. 
Jesus'  authoritative  action  against  the  traders  in  the  forecourt  of 
the  Temple  is  placed  by  Mark  on  the  following  day.  Luke 
makes  it  happen  on  the  same  day,  but  he  inserts  the  prophecy 
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about  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  moulds  the  narrative 
into  a  unity:  when  Jesus  approaches  the  descent  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  the  people  begin  to  acclaim  him  and  to  praise  God 
(19:37);  as  he  comes  within  sight  of  the  Holy  City,  Jesus  weeps 
over  it  and  prophecies  its  downfall  (19:41);  on  his  entry  into 
the  Temple  he  casts  the  sellers  out  (19:45).  But  it  is  apparent 
that  this  is  an  artificial  unity  with  effective  contrasts.  Matthew 
pictures  the  whole  episode  as  a  powerful  demonstration:  after 
the  acclamations  on  the  way  he  tells  us  that  the  whole  city  was 
thrown  into  a  commotion  (21:10  f.),  and  so  the  cleansing  of  the 
Temple  seems  to  be  just  the  culmination  of  an  irreversible  series 
of  events.  The  messianic  episode  of  the  "children"  crying  "Ho- 
sanna  to  the  Son  of  David"  occurs  again  in  the  Temple  (21:15). 
From  the  historical  point  of  view,  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple 
would  be  immediately  understandable  in  connection  with  Jesus' 
entry  into  the  city,  but  there  cannot  have  been  a  massive  mes- 
sianic acclamation  by  the  people  and  a  corresponding  messianic 
act  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  because  the  High  Priests  in  the  trial 
before  Pilate  in  no  way  based  their  accusation  on  it,  although  it 
would  obviously  have  been  to  their  advantage.  Each  of  the  syn- 
optic writers  has  his  own  objective:  Mark  fits  the  cleansing  of 
the  Temple  between  two  references  to  the  cursing  of  the  fig  tree 
(11:12-14,  20-22),  thus  expressing  the  idea  that  the  rejection  of 
the  incredulous  Jewish  people  has  finally  come  (cf.  the  warning 
to  the  apostles  that  they  must  have  faith  in  God!  v.  22).  The 
degraded  Holy  Place  shall  become  known  among  all  nations  as  a 
house  of  prayer,  (the  last  words,  from  Isaiah  56:7,  are  found 
only  in  Mark).16  Luke  adds  the  lament  of  Jesus  over  Jerusalem 
(from  a  special  source?)17  and  because  of  this  he  can  omit  the 
obscure  passage  about  the  cursing  of  the  fig  tree.  Matthew  de- 
scribes the  entry  of  Jesus  into  the  city  and  the  cleansing  of  the 
Temple  as  high  messianic  events,  one  after  the  other,  in  order  to 
present  the  incident  of  the  withered  fig  tree  in  connection  with 
them.  The  reader,  confronted  with  all  three  accounts,  does  not 
know  exactly  when  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  took  place. 

There   is   the   same   uncertainty    (we   can   bypass   the   details) 
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over  the  "authority"  question.  In  Mark  it  looks  as  if  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  in  the  summons  of  the 
Sanhedrin  to  Jesus  to  give  an  account  of  his  actions  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  second  visit  to  the  Temple:  ("By  what  authority  are 
you  doing  these  things?"  11:27).  In  Luke  20:1  f.  and  in  Mat- 
thew 21:23  on  the  other  hand,  the  authorities  seem  to  call  Jesus 
into  question  because  of  his  teaching  activity.  Immediately  after 
the  authoritative  act  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple  and  the  miracles 
which  follow,  Matthew  alludes  to  a  brief  altercation  (21:15  f.), 
and  Luke  remarks  after  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple:  "And  he 
was  teaching  daily  in  the  Temple"  (19:47).  This  seems  to  dis- 
sociate the  authority  question  from  this  event,  so  that  it  remains 
undecided  whether  the  dispute  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  John 
2:13-22  has  linked  Jesus'  action  against  the  buyers  in  the  Tem- 
ple forecourt  with  a  request  by  the  "Jews"  for  a  sign,  which 
could  have  the  same  sense  as  the  question  about  authority  in  the 
synoptics  (cf.  v.  18,  "What  sign  can  you  show  us  to  justify  what 
you  have  done?").  Does  the  fourth  evangelist  betray  a  knowl- 
edge that  the  two  episodes  do  belong  together?  But  our  hesita- 
tion is  revived  by  the  way  Jesus  answers  in  the  Johannine 
Gospel:  nothing  here  about  the  counter-question  as  to  whether 
John's  baptism  was  from  heaven  or  from  man  (Mk.  11:30);  in- 
stead we  have  a  puzzling  statement  about  the  destruction  and 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  (2:19)! 

This  Temple-logion  is  also  attested  in  different  forms  by  the 
synoptics  during  the  trial  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  (Mk. 
14:58;  Mt.  26:61;  Mk.  27:40;  cf.  Acts  6:14).  Jesus  must  surely 
once  have  made  such  a  statement18  though  perhaps  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  reconstruct  it  literally,  and  it  is  easily  conceiv- 
able that  it  was  uttered  in  connection  with  the  cleansing  of  the 
Temple.  But  it  is  also  conceivable  "that  this  logion  and  the  ac- 
count of  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  exerted  a  mutual  attrac- 
tion on  each  other  and  so  were  forced  into  a  strained  unity."19 

If  we  examine  the  Johannine  account  closely,  to  test  its  value 
as  history,  there  is  much  to  be  criticized.20  Even  if  we  go  beyond 
some  small  details  (e.g.,  the  fact  that  the  sheep  and  cattle  are 
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mentioned  only  here),  we  still  have  to  admit  traces  of  secondary 
formation.  The  words  of  Jesus  as  he  drives  the  buyers  out  ap- 
pear weak21  compared  with  those  reported  in  the  synoptics.  The 
equivocal  expression  "raise  up"  (eyeiqe'v)  in  the  Temple-logion 
("build  up"  and  "awaken")  must  have  been  chosen  because  of 
the  significance  it  had  for  the  author's  theme  (the  resurrection 
of  Jesus).  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  surprisingly  precise 
observation,  "It  has  taken  forty-six  years  to  build  this  temple," 
which  holds  its  ground  under  critical  analysis.22  Has  the  evange- 
list a  real  historical  interest  and  is  he  trying  in  a  few  words  to 
correct  the  chronology  of  the  synoptics,  who  had  to  date  the 
cleansing  of  the  Temple  during  the  final  Passover  because  the 
Passover  journey  of  the  year  29  had  no  place  in  the  Markan 
framework?23  The  voices  of  those  who  give  the  Johannine 
chronology  precedence  are  becoming  more  numerous.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  exactly  consistent  to  follow  John  for  the  date  of  Jesus' 
death  (on  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan  at  noon  before  the  Paschal 
meal)  but  to  decide  for  the  synoptics  over  the  dating  of  the 
Temple  cleansing.  A  recent  attempt  to  place  this  occurrence  just 
before  the  Passover  death24  in  the  original  Johannine  Gospel 
(which  was  later  radically  reshaped)  is  not  convincing.  The 
main  argument  advanced  against  this  is  the  theological  tendency 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  very  conscious 
literary-theological  plan  here:  Chapters  2-4  give  an  exposition  of 
Jesus'  ministry  and  lead  the  reader  swiftly  from  Galilee  to  Jeru- 
salem-Judea  and  back  to  Galilee  through  Samaria.  The  rapid 
change  of  scene  makes  it  easier  to  recognize  the  presence  of 
antagonizing  forces:  belief  and  unbelief,  skepticism  towards  or 
readiness  for  Jesus,  the  hostility  of  the  leaders,  hounding  Jesus 
to  his  death.  However,  this  presentation  of  Jesus  as  revealed  in 
the  midst  of  the  world  is  not  purely  symbolic,  and  the  wealth  of 
concrete  information  (Cana,  Nicodemus,  the  baptizing  in  Judea, 
Jacob's  well)  certainly  betrays  firsthand  knowledge.  The  histori- 
cal framework  cannot  be  dismissed  as  merely  artificial — an 
evangelical  designer  does  not  necessarily  have  to  have  invented 
it  for  his  theology.  He  could  fit  his  theology  into  it.  When  all  is 
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said  and  done,  the  Johannine  account  of  the  cleansing  of  the 
Temple  remains  questionable  from  the  historical  point  of  view. 
In  spite  of  the  riddles  in  the  circumstances  of  the  cleansing  of 
the  Temple,  some  undeniable  facts  emerge:  the  event  itself,  the 
powerful  impression  it  made,  and  finally,  the  Temple-logion 
(though  it  was  not  necessarily  spoken  in  this  connection).25  The 
tendency  of  each  evangelist  to  superimpose  a  theme  on  the  nar- 
rative should  not  trouble  our  perception  of  the  historical  reality 
lying  under  it. 

3.  Parables  of  Jesus 

The  search  for  the  historical  Jesus  should  not  stop  at  his  deeds 
and  his  fate,  but  must  make  a  special  study  of  his  preaching, 
because  Jesus'  acts  and  intentions  gain  meaning  for  us  only 
through  his  preaching.  In  this  field,  however,  it  is  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  judgment  than  it  was  on  the  historicity  of  the 
events  told  in  the  New  Testament.  The  problem  is  whether  we 
find,  in  essence,  the  original  words  of  Jesus  in  the  tradition  of 
the  early  church,  or  whether  we  have  material  stemming  from 
the  community,  considerably  modified  and  differing  from  the 
original  in  meaning.  The  work  of  J.  Jeremias26  has  shed  much 
light  on  the  procedure  of  the  early  church  in  the  matter  of 
Jesus'  parables  (that  he  really  did  preach  in  parables  is  not  in 
doubt).  It  is  clear  the  church  did  not  mechanically  repeat  them 
as  they  were  spoken,  in  circumstances  special  to  Jesus'  ministry, 
but  adapted  them  to  its  own  situation  and  needs.  The  only 
query  we  have  is  whether  this  adaptation  was  carried  out  legiti- 
mately, without  falsifying  the  original  content. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  parables  is  that  of  the  Wise  and 
Foolish  Virgins  (Mt.  25:1-13).  Critical  scholarship  held  (and 
still  holds)  that  it  was  created  by  the  community,  because  it  pic- 
tures a  situation  which  does  not  admit  of  an  earthly  setting,  but 
is  conceivable  only  as  a  composition  of  the  early  church  in  a 
time  when  the  Parousia  delayed  its  coming.27  But  Jeremias  has 
shown  from  modern  Palestinian  wedding  customs  that  the  story 
could  be  entirely  true  to  life;   the  objection  to  its  authenticity 
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thus  loses  one  of  its  main  arguments.  To  object  that  in  other 
parables  it  is  the  long-range,  not  the  immediate  awaiting  of  the 
Parousia  which  is  pictured  as  foolish28  is  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  many  parables  are  intended  only  to  inculcate  the  idea  of 
readiness  because  the  expected  event  can  come  suddenly.29  Cer- 
tainly our  parable  can  be  understood  as  an  "awaiting  of  the 
Parousia,"  especially  if  we  hold  that  it  stresses  the  delay  of  the 
bridegroom.  But  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  story  is  based  on 
reality,  the  long  delay  of  the  bridegroom  fits  into  the  picture 
and  the  confusion  and  division  among  the  attendants  for  the 
first  time  becomes  plausible.  The  essential  point  of  the  parable 
would  then  be  merely  that  one  must  always  be  ready.  It  is  only 
as  a  secondary  consideration  that  the  evangelist  also  envisages 
the  situation  of  the  early  church,  in  that  he  more  pointedly 
(v.  12:  "Truly,  I  say  to  you  .  .  .  ."  Cf.  Mt.  7:13)  and  gives  the 
final  warning  incorrectly  as  an  admonition  to  watch  instead  of  to 
be  ready  (v.  13). 

Jeremias  lists  this  parable  as  originally  among  the  "Crisis 
Parables."  Jesus  warns  his  listeners  of  the  sudden  coming  of  dis- 
aster and  urges  them,  in  view  of  it,  to  a  still  possible  and  indis- 
pensable conversion.  Jeremias  suggests  that  it  was  the  early 
church  which  turned  it  into  a  similitude  of  the  Second  Coming. 
By  strengthening  the  allegorical  aspect  the  bridegroom  becomes 
the  Christ  of  the  Parousia,  the  waiting  virgins  represent  the 
faithful.  In  itself,  this  is  possible,  because  we  have  to  admit  of 
such  a  procedure  in  the  case  of  the  parable  of  the  thief  who 
comes  by  night  (Lk.  12:39  f.;  Mt.  24:43  f.).  Although  Jesus 
could  hardly  have  meant  the  thief  to  refer  immediately  to  him- 
self, such  a  meaning  is  suggested  in  the  warning  attached  to  the 
parable.  But  if  the  thief-image  seems  unsuitable  for  the  Second 
Coming  of  the  Lord,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  marriage  feast 
a  strange  image  for  the  coming  catastrophe.  Even  if  the  allegory 
of  the  bridegroom  for  the  Messiah  was  unknown  to  Judaism, 
Jesus  could  all  the  same  have  started  with  the  likeness  of  a  wed- 
ding celebration  referring  to  messianic  times  and  then  have 
thought  of  himself  in  connection  with  the  bridegroom,  all  the 
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more  so  if  he  wished  to  remain  under  the  messianic  secret. 
Could  the  parable  not  have  been  spoken  before  the  disciples  and 
addressed  to  them,  and  could  Jesus  not  have  pointed  himself  out 
to  them  as  Him  who  was  to  come?30 

These  same  questions  must  be  asked  if  we  consider  the 
Parousia  parables  which  Matthew  has  assembled  in  chapters 
24-25.  The  parables  of  The  Servant  Set  over  His  Master's 
Household  (Mt.  24:45-51;  Lk.  12:42-46)  and  of  the  Talents 
(Mt.  25:14-30;  cf.  Lk.  19:12-27)  were,  according  to  Jeremias,31 
probably  originally  situated  in  Jesus'  life  as  warnings  to  the  reli- 
gious leaders  of  the  Jewish  people,  especially  the  scribes,  to 
whom  much  was  entrusted  and  who  were  now  threatening  to 
fall  away.  But  on  examining  the  frequently  recurring  figure  of 
the  "servant"  in  Jesus'  parables  (cf.  also  the  various  forms  of 
gate-keeper  parables,  for  example,  the  watching  doorkeepers  in 
Mk.  13:33-37;  Lk.  12:35-38),  many  are  of  the  opinion  that 
Jesus  was  referring  to  his  disciples.32  Under  the  same  compari- 
son, which  was  a  usual  one  for  disciple-relationship  in  the  Juda- 
ism of  the  time,33  he  taught  them  what  their  fate  would  be  as 
his  followers  (Mt.  10:24  f.;  Jn.  15:20).  It  appears  again  in  the 
paraenesis  on  discipleship  in  Mark  10:44,  and  was  to  be 
strengthened  by  Jesus'  exemplary  action  in  the  upper  room  (cf. 
Lk.  22:26  f.;  Jn.  13:14-16).  In  the  parable  of  the  servants' 
wages,  also  (Lk.  17:7-10)  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  the  leaders  of 
the  people.  Why  should  the  eschatological  servant-similitudes 
not  have  been  part  of  the  training  of  the  disciples,  and  why 
should  Jesus  not  have  presented  himself  as  the  One  who  is  to 
return?  The  evangelists  have  only  put  it  in  stronger  relief.  Luke 
insists  consciously  on  the  narrow  circle  of  disciples  (cf.  Peter's 
question  in  12:41;  the  change  to  "steward"  in  12:42;  the 
"apostles"  in  17:5),  Matthew's  procedure  is  the  same  in  writing 
of  those  who  were  later  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  community  (cf. 
the  whole  of  chapter  18).  So  there  really  are  genuine  "Parousia 
parables."  Perhaps  they  were  not  preached  before  all  the  people, 
but  only  before  the  disciples.  Perhaps  they  do  not  speak  about 
the  time  of  the  Parousia  but  try  to  instill  an  eschatological  atti- 
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tude.  These  parables  the  early  church  did  not  handle  so  radi- 
cally, but  only  underlined  what  was  important  to  it:  the  Lord 
will  certainly  come,  even  if  there  is  a  long  delay;  each  one  must 
be  ready  always;  those  in  charge  bear  special  responsibility.  The 
picture  clearly  changes  according  to  how  one  determines  to  what 
circle  of  hearers  the  parables  were  addressed.  The  question  is 
not  so  important  if,  with  Jeremias,  we  hold  fast  to  the  Parousia 
sayings  of  Jesus  as  such — but  it  becomes  important  if,  in  one 
way  or  another,  we  deny  that  Jesus  said  anything  about  his  sec- 
ond coming.34 

The  influence  of  the  early  church  is  more  marked  in  the 
paraenetical  interpretation  of  Jesus'  parables.  This  is  under- 
standable when  we  think  of  the  church's  "practical"  tradition. 
For  two  parables  about  the  kingdom  of  God  we  have  been  given 
fairly  long  "explanations"  by  Jesus  to  his  disciples:  the  one 
about  the  seed  (Mk.  4:13-20),  and  the  one  about  the  weeds 
growing  in  the  field  (Mt.  13:36-43).  It  is  apparent  from  vocab- 
ulary and  arrangement  that  these  have  been  much  worked  on 
by  the  early  church — i.e.,  by  the  evangelist.35  And  so  we  are 
faced  with  the  further  problem  of  whether  the  aim  of  Jesus  in 
telling  these  parables  has  been  changed  or  distorted  in  the  proc- 
ess. Certainly  in  the  explanation  of  the  Parable  of  the  Seed  we 
seem  to  have  lost  the  thought  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  through 
the  divine  power  and  in  spite  of  all  present  obstacles,  is  drawing 
near  because  the  great  harvest,  symbolizing  the  fulfillment  of 
salvation,  will  be  gathered  from  the  ethical  fruit-bearing  of  the 
just.  But  we  should  realize  the  changed  "preaching  situation." 
Jesus'  ministry  needed  to  make  clear  to  hesitant  people  and  to 
deluded  opponents  that,  in  spite  of  all  appearances  to  the  con- 
trary, the  Good  News  had  broken  through  and  the  dominion  of 
God  was  certainly  at  hand.  For  the  early  church  this  was  an  es- 
tablished article  of  faith.  It  was  all  the  more  certain  of  the  com- 
ing kingdom  because  Jesus  had  since  risen  triumphantly  from 
the  dead.  There  was  a  new  responsibility;  members  must  prove 
themselves  in  a  testing  of  faith  and  the  moral  temptations  of  this 
world.  Next,  the  church  transformed  the  call  to  faith  in  Jesus' 
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preaching  to  his  contemporaries  into  a  call  to  its  members  to 
persist  in  the  faith  and  to  bear  moral  fruits.  The  original  sense 
of  the  parable,  the  proclamation  of  the  coming  kingdom  of  God, 
is  taken  for  granted  and  passed  over.  Instead  there  is  substituted 
a  meaning  which  lies  in  the  wake  of  Jesus'  preaching.  For  the 
moral  appeal  to  await  the  kingdom  of  God  does  come  often 
enough  into  his  teaching. 

The  central  idea  of  God's  dominion,  therefore,  undergoes  a 
change.  Jesus'  eyes  were  on  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  the  future 
and  inevitably  drawing  near  to  man,  but  also  already  apparent 
and  tangibly  present  in  his  own  work.36  After  his  resurrection 
and  ascension  God's  dominion  becomes  mighty  in  a  new  way: 
i.e.,  through  the  risen  Jesus  and  his  gift  of  salvation,  entrusted 
to  the  church.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  realized  in  the  church  in  a 
special  way  given  through  the  blessed  lordship  of  Christ  and 
God.  It  is  true  that  in  an  earthly  dimension  the  church  still 
stands  in  time  within  the  span  of  the  present  and  the  future,  not 
yet  the  perfect  community  of  the  future  kingdom,  but  the  ever- 
growing messianic  assembly  into  which  the  unworthy  and  the 
wicked  also  penetrate.  Such  considerations  determined  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  bad-seed  parables.  In  Jesus'  preaching  it  was  nec- 
essary to  counter  the  objection  that  nothing  of  God's  kingdom 
was  yet  visible  because  the  good  and  the  wicked  were  still  inter- 
mingled. Jesus  answered:  "Let  them  both  grow  together  until 
the  harvest!"  One  day  the  separation  would  come  and  God's 
lordship  would  appear  in  power.  Again,  the  early  church  did  not 
doubt  this  fact,  but  it  was  saddened  by  the  thought  that  in  its 
midst  the  good  and  the  wicked  were  still  together.  Matthew  in- 
terprets in  this  way:  at  the  end  of  time  "the  Son  of  Man  will 
send  his  angels  and  they  will  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all 
causes  of  sin  and  all  evildoers!"  (13:41).  The  "kingdom  of  the 
Son  of  Man"  is  here  clearly  the  church  and  is  distinguished  from 
the  lordship  of  God:  "The  righteous  will  shine  like  the  sun  in 
the  kingdom  of  their  Father"  (v.  43).  We  must,  therefore,  agree 
with  Jeremias  that  both  interpretations  are  "secondary,"  at  the 
same  time  "maintaining  that  this  handling  of  the  parables  was 
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legitimate  and  almost  necessary  in  the  changed  proclamation 
situation  of  the  primitive  church.  Its  aim  was  not  merely  to  give 
a  historical  report  but  to  transfer  the  message  into  life,  con- 
vinced that  such  an  application  was  according  to  the  intention 
of  Jesus.  It  takes  for  granted  Jesus'  own  understanding  of  his 
message  about  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  goes  beyond  it  as  self- 
evident,  adapting  it  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  faithful.  That 
both  parables  have  been  transmitted  to  us  as  coming  from  the 
lips  of  Jesus  makes  no  difference;  such  an  application  is  a  proof 
of  vitality. 

4.  The  "Son  of  Man"  Sayings 

One  conviction  of  the  early  church,  however,  is  questioned  by 
critical  scholarship — the  belief  that  Jesus  considered  himself  to 
be  the  "Son  of  Man"  who  will  come  again.  Instead  of  going  into 
all  the  aspects  of  this  problem,  it  is  again  preferable  to  discuss  it 
through  an  example.  One  of  the  most  certain  Son  of  Man  say- 
ings of  Jesus  is  given  in  Luke  12:8  f.:  "Every  one  who  acknowl- 
edges me  before  men,  the  Son  of  Man  also  will  acknowledge  be- 
fore the  angels  of  God.  But  he  who  denies  me  before  men  will 
be  denied  before  the  angels  of  God."  Matthew  has  the  same  say- 
ing, with  the  divergence:  "I  also  will  acknowledge,"  (and  in  the 
parallel  clause:  "I  also  will  deny")  him  before  my  Father  who  is 
in  heaven"  (10:32  ff.).  Matthew  thus  identifies  the  "Son  of 
Man"  immediately  with  Jesus.  Does  he  thus  misrepresent  the 
original  meaning  of  the  saying?  Another  variant  (surely  a  synop- 
tic duplicate)  in  Mark  8:38  (Lk.  9:26)  sheds  no  new  light  on 
the  question.  Only  the  negative  part  of  the  saying  is  given;  ac- 
cording to  Mark  it  is:  "Whoever  is  ashamed  of  me  and  my 
words  in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation,  of  him  will  the 
Son  of  man  also  be  ashamed,  when  he  comes  in  the  glory  of  his 
Father  with  the  holy  angels."  But  the  second  half  of  the  verse 
does  not  support  the  interpretation  of  Matthew.  At  present, 
many  critics  would  like  to  infer  from  the  conjectural  original 
form  (approximately  as  it  stands  in  Lk.  12:8  f.)  that  Jesus  ac- 
tually did  speak  of  the  Son  of  Man,  but  distinguished  him  from 
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himself.  He  would  have  shared  the  apocalyptic  expectation  of 
the  Son  of  Man  (as  in  Daniel),  but  would  not  have  meant  that 
he  himself  would  one  day  fill  this  role.  Thus  a  prophetic  con- 
sciousness would  be  voiced  in  this  word  of  Jesus,  but  nothing 
more.37  But  in  this  case  it  remains  obscure  how  Jesus  is  related 
to  the  "Son  of  Man,"  though  the  whole  import  of  the  passage 
obviously  lies  in  the  correspondence  between  the  first  and  the 
last:  clause.  This  opinion  is  also  unsatisfactory  on  other 
grounds.38  Some  critics,  then,  go  further  and  maintain  that  the 
passage  is  a  creation  of  the  early  church.  To  make  this  seem 
plausible,  they  produce  early  Christian  "prophets"  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  proclaimed  holy  judgments  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.39  Close  examination,  however,  reveals  a  very  weak  founda- 
tion for  this  ingenious  hypothesis.  We  do  know  a  few  things 
about  the  ministry  of  early  Christian  "prophets."40  A  certain 
Agabus  appears  twice  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  announces 
future  events  in  the  Holy  Spirit  (11:28;  21:10  f.),  and  the  pro- 
phetic gift  does  seem  to  fulfil  still  other  functions  (cf.  Acts  2:17 
f.;  9:16;  21:9).  According  to  I  Corinthians  14:3,  it  was  the  role 
of  the  charismatic  prophet  to  edify,  admonish  and  comfort  the 
community,  but  we  never  hear  of  "prophets"  proclaiming  a  new 
saying  of  the  Lord.  The  only  relevant  text  (and  one  which  has 
been  appealed  to  in  this  connection,41  (I  Thess.  4:1  ff.)  tells 
where  Paul,  "by  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  narrates  to  bereaved 
Christians  something  about  the  events  of  the  Parousia.  Whether 
this  revelation  (cf.  the  "secret"  in  I  Cor.  15:51)  goes  back  to  a 
word  of  Jesus  or  is  a  revelation  of  the  risen  Lord  is  controver- 
sial.42 But  even  if  we  must  understand  it  as  the  latter,  this  would 
not  prove  that  similar  admonitory  and  consoling  words  by 
charismatic  "prophets"  were  quoted  as  Jesus-sayings  in  the  Gos- 
pels. The  saying  as  it  is  in  Luke  12:8,  which  from  its  Semitic 
parallelism43  seems  to  belong  to  the  oldest  Palestinian  tradition, 
has  a  right  to  be  considered  a  genuine  word  of  the  Lord,  insofar 
as  we  generally  credit  Jesus  with  having  spoken  of  the  trials  and 
persecution  of  his  disciples.  If  such  is  the  case,  then  he  would 
have  made,  perhaps  not  explicitly,  but  clearly  enough,  the  claim 
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to  be  the  "Son  of  Man"  who  is  to  come. 

There  is  the  same  division  among  critics  over  Jesus'  answer  to 
the  High  Priest  in  Mark  14:62  (and  parallels).  According  to  the 
synoptics,  this  was  the  first  and  only  time  that  Jesus  openly  de- 
clared himself  to  be  the  heavenly  Son  of  Man.  There  seems  to 
be  here,  at  the  same  time,  a  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  Jesus 
was  anxious  to  preserve  "the  messianic  secret"  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  ministry.  It  was  only  the  solemn  question  of  the 
High  Priest  which  moved  him  to  take  a  clear  stand  and  through 
obedience  to  the  divine  commission  to  make  the  critical  declara- 
tion. This  scene  is  historically  believable  and  would  explain  the 
trial  and  extradition  of  Jesus  by  the  highest  Jewish  authorities. 
Those  who  consider  the  whole  nocturnal,  judicial  procedure  as 
unhistorical44  on  literary-critical  grounds,  and  are  dubious  over 
the  description  of  the  proceedings  (though  these  are  surely  con- 
vincing) can  naturally  rule  out  Jesus'  confession  of  his  identity. 
But  then  it  is  up  to  these  critics  to  explain  how  there  came  to 
be  a  legitimate  trial  against  Jesus,  or  they  must  admit  that  the 
highest  Jewish  tribunal  (which  claimed  to  be  also  the  highest 
religious  authority)  acted  irresponsibly  when  they  delivered  him 
up  to  the  Romans. 

Admittedly,  the  saying  itself,  which  according  to  the  synoptics 
led  to  his  condemnation  for  blasphemy,  has  not  been  uniformly 
handed  down  to  us45  and  lends  itself  to  different  interpreta- 
tions,46 but  basically  it  is  the  claim  of  Jesus  to  be  the  "Son  of 
Man"  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Daniel.  We  will  limit  our  re- 
marks to  this  contention.  Jesus  could  not  answer  the  High 
Priest's  questions  with  a  blunt  "Yes,"47  since,  according  to  the 
unanimous  witness  of  the  Gospels,  he  had  always  refused  the 
title,  in  the  sense  of  the  Jewish  national  expectation.  If  the  High 
Priest's  question  is  historical,  then  it  is  also  historically  acceptable 
that  in  his  answer,  Jesus  defined  his  special  messianic  claim  more 
precisely.  He  did  this  through  the  "Son  of  Man"  title.  The  pic- 
ture now  becomes  complicated  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  words 
which  follow,  a  quotation  from  Psalm  110:1  ("sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  Power")  is  combined  with  one  from  Daniel  7:13 
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("coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven").  This  causes  a  slightly 
strained  effect  because  these  two  actions  cannot  be  visualized  to- 
gether. Different  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  this  diffi- 
culty, either  by  explaining  the  second  phrase  by  the  first — 
("coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven"  would  be  a  metaphor  mean- 
ing he  is  raised  to  the  right  hand  of  God)48 — or  by  trying  to 
understand  it  temporally  as  preceding  the  Parousia — (in  which 
case  the  dependence  on  the  verb  "see"  becomes  incorrect).  Still 
other  scholars  conclude  (too  quickly,  it  seems)  that  the  inner 
tension  in  the  statement  betrays  a  manipulation  on  the  part  of 
the  community  handing  it  down  to  us.49  If  we  keep  to  the  fact 
that  the  main  assertion  in  any  case  is  "You  will  see  the  Son  of 
Man,"  then  it  is  primarily  a  Parousia-statement.  The  Resurrec- 
tion following  Jesus'  death,  the  heavenly  exaltation  "to  the  right 
hand  of  God"  becomes  manifest  only  for  believers.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  verb  "see"  in  such  a  weak  sense  as  this.  The 
Parousia,  however,  is  a  cosmic  event  which  will  be  visible  for  all 
(cf.  Lk.  17:24;  Mt.  24:27),  and  the  "you  will  see"  addressed 
warningly  to  his  opponents  has  a  remarkable  and  authentic  par- 
allel in  Luke  13:35  (Mt.  23:39).  This  can  hardly  refer  to  any- 
thing else  except  the  Parousia.  Finally,  the  appeal  to  the  "Sign 
of  Jonah,"  according  to  the  oldest  tradition  (Lk.  11:29  f.),50 
should  have  the  same  sense.  There  is,  consequently,  a  more  gen- 
eral ground  for  the  contention  that  Jesus  spoke  in  this  way  in 
the  trial  scene  only  in  order  to  tell  his  opponents  openly  to  their 
face  the  charge  for  which  he  wanted  to  be  held. 

It  is  far  too  easy  to  challenge  the  authenticity  of  this  passage 
as  a  genuine  logion  of  Jesus  simply  because  it  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  Christology  of  the  early  church.  The  contrary 
could  just  as  well  be  true.  This  Old  Testament  passage  had 
meaning  for  the  early  church  because  Jesus  had  used  it  to  inter- 
pret his  divinely  appointed  role.  Further,  Psalm  110:1,  which  is 
certainly  extremely  important  for  the  early  Christian  Exaltation- 
Christology  (cf.  Acts  2:34;  Eph.  1:20;  Col.  3:1;  Heb.  1:13),  is 
quoted  in  an  earlier  discourse  of  Jesus  (Mk.  12:36  and  paral- 
lels). It  is  recognized  as  genuine  even  by  the  critics  and  after 
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the  recent  research   on   its   historicity  should  have   been   taken 
more  seriously.51 

5.  History  and  Interpretation 

All  this  shows  how  equivocal  many  sayings  of  Jesus  are  for 
scholars,  how  easily  they  can  be  understood  either  as  genuine 
words  of  Jesus  or  as  interpretations  by  the  community.  The 
problem  about  "history  and  interpretation"  is  so  involved  on 
this  point  because  not  only  did  the  early  church  in  its  Easter- 
faith  certainly  interpret  the  history  of  Jesus  in  the  light  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  Jesus  himself  had  already  interpreted  his 
own  history  from  it.  So  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  where  the 
community  intervened  and  where  it  simply  transmitted  the  in- 
terpretation of  Jesus.  Is  historical  criticism  complicating  its  own 
work  through  excessive  astuteness?  In  contesting  the  authenticity 
of  Jesus'  words,  because  they  agree  with  the  Christology  of  the 
early  church,  these  critics  shut  out  the  possibility  of  understand- 
ing the  life  and  character  of  the  historical  Jesus.  The  picture  of 
Jesus  which  this  attitude  finally  brings  to  light  is  either  com- 
pletely colorless,  or  else  narrowly  existentialist  and  so  historically 
improbable  from  the  outset. 

To  sum  up.  The  examples  discussed  here  should  make  it  clear 
that  scientific  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  historical 
Jesus  are  not  useless  or  hopeless.  Still,  in  the  decisive  question  of 
Jesus'  own  conception  of  his  identity,  the  solution  is  difficult. 
Certain  scholars  seem  to  be  able  to  agree  on  the  nature  of  the 
Christological  faith  in  the  early  church,  which  would  have  in- 
vented or  at  any  rate  largely  reshaped  these  texts,  but  they  can- 
not produce  real  evidence  for  it.  Many  things  point  rather  to 
the  impression  that  the  primitive  community  did  not  put  its 
own  Christian  confession  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  as  a  sort  of  self- 
witness  after  the  event,  but  that  it  handed  down  the  words  of 
Jesus  in  the  decisive  passages  essentially  unchanged.  Limits  are 
imposed  on  scientific  research  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  tra- 
dition preserved  in  the  Gospels,  but  this  does  not  warrant  a  basic 
skepticism — even  if  the  final  word  can  be  spoken  only  by  faith. 
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Walter  E.  Wiest 
CAN  THERE  BE  A  CHRISTIAN  ETHIC  OF  VIOLENCE? 


T 

.A^HIS  essay  will  attempt  to  explore  some  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion: can  Christians  give  approval,  under  any  conditions,  to  the 
use  of  violent  means  for  just  ends  in  society?  The  question  has 
been  prompted  by  the  rise  to  prominence  of  Black  Power 
spokesmen  and  other  militants,  who  have  become  increasingly 
disillusioned  with  the  slow  progress  toward  civil  justice  which 
has  been  achieved  by  nonviolent  techniques.  I  do  not  propose  to 
offer  a  verdict  on  whether  the  situation  in  America  today  is  such 
that  a  strategy  of  nonviolence  is  no  longer  a  feasible  alternative, 
nor  do  I  intend  to  advocate  or  prescribe  violence.  My  thesis  is 
that  the  resort  to  such  means  cannot  be  ruled  out  absolutely  on 
principle;  that  there  can  be  (and  may  now  be)  situations  in 
which  their  use  might  be  justified.  The  majority  of  Christians 
who  are  not  absolute  pacifists  already  accept  as  legitimate  the 
exercise  of  power,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  force  or  violence,  by 
the  state  through  the  police  or  the  military;  and  they  accept  the 
idea  that,  in  at  least  one  sort  of  situation,  force  may  be  used  by 
others  against  the  state,  i.e.,  in  a  revolution  against  tyranny.  Is 
there  a  logical  extension  of  such  ideas  which  is  applicable  to 
struggles  for  justice  within  a  society,  the  purpose  of  which  is  not 
revolution  but  reform? 

In  a  recent  essay,  Paul  Ramsey  makes  this  observation: 

Today   religious  opinion   has  been   placed  rather   solidly   behind   the 
opinion  that  in   the  internal   political  life  of   this'  nation   there   is   a 
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justice  above  and  beyond  the  law  and  that  this  should  be  established 
by  direct  action,  sometimes  against  the  law  and  more  rapidly  than 
available  social  due  process  for  changing  the  law  would  afford.  It  is  an 
oddity  that  this  same  religious  opinion  often  can  see  no  warrant  for 
ever  going  beyond  the  law  in  international  affairs  where  the  legalities 
are  far  more  imperfect  and  where  the  social  due  process  for  signifi- 
cantly changing  the  legal  system  is  even  more  wanting.1 

While  the  phrases  "direct  action"  and  "beyond  the  law"  do  not 
in  this  instance  refer  specifically  to  violent  actions,  I  should 
think  that  if  this  meaning  were  specified  or  added,  the  state- 
ments would  still  stand.  It  is  true  that  there  are  so-called  "lib- 
erals" or  "radicals"  (loose  terminology,  admittedly)  among  us 
today,  in  the  churches  and  out  of  them,  who  give  ethical  ap- 
proval to  some  forms  of  extra-legal  violence  as  a  means  of 
achieving  greater  justice  in  some  social  situations.  At  the  same 
time,  in  talking  about  an  international  situation  such  as  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  some  of  these  same  people  speak  as  though  they  be- 
lieve that  the  use  of  violent  or  forceful  methods  in  such  situa- 
tions is  inherently  wrong,  or  would  be  right  only  if  done  under 
the  aegis  of  an  international  body — the  United  Nations,  or  per- 
haps an  ad  hoc  group  such  as  the  signatories  of  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords of  1954.  To  increase  the  "oddity,"  which  Ramsey  senses, 
there  are  many  "conservatives"  who  do  the  same  thing  in 
reverse;  they  react  like  devotees  of  nonviolence  to  violent-sound- 
ing statements  from  Black  Power  spokesmen  or  other  militants, 
but  make  very  hawkish  statements  about  Vietnam.  It  is  probably 
a  fair  generalization  that  most  American  Christians  find  it  easier 
to  accept  the  use  of  force  in  international  affairs,  having  little 
confidence  in  an  international  law;  whereas  they  have  a  "reli- 
gious" regard  for  law  and  order  at  home  (held  inconsistently,  in 
many  cases,  with  the  well-known  American  tendency  to  resort  to 
violence  nevertheless  when  anger  or  frustrations  run  high). 

Ramsey's  complaint  is  not  that  the  liberals  are  inconsistent 
but  that  they  are  politically  unrealistic.  They  assume  mistakenly 
that  an  international  community  exists  or  can  readily  be  estab- 
lished, which  would  be  strong  enough  and  command  the  loyal- 
ties of  men  sufficiently  to  support  an  international  order  of  law 
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and  justice  within  which  peaceable  solutions  to  disputes  can  be 
achieved.  On  the  other  hand,  where  an  order  of  this  sort  does 
exist  within  their  own  nation,  they  prize  it  too  little  and  are 
willing  to  abrogate  it  all  too  readily  in  order  to  achieve  immedi- 
ate ends  which  they  consider  just.  Ramsey  places  a  much  higher 
value  upon  the  contribution  which  lawful  order  can  make  to 
justice.  In  international  relations,  however,  where  at  the  mo- 
ment we  are  still  only  groping  toward  a  genuine  community  and 
such  order  as  exists  is  only  tentative  and  tenuous,  we  rightfully 
have  recourse  to  forms  of  "direct  action"  such  as  we  can  exercise 
through  our  own  power  as  a  nation  and  by  way  of  our  various 
alliances.  It  is  not  that  Ramsey  thinks  extra-legal  action  can 
never  be  justified  in  the  internal  life  of  a  nation.  He  identifies 
himself  with  the  later  Calvinists  and  others  who  claimed  the 
right  of  rebellion  under  certain  circumstances.2  Rather,  he  be- 
lieves that  in  a  democratic  society,  and  in  the  U.S.  in  particular, 
there  is  a  sufficient  degree  of  justice,  and  enough  provision  for 
the  redress  of  injustices,  so  that  one  does  better  to  act  within  the 
existing  framework  of  law  and  order.  In  the  long  run,  by  violat- 
ing the  legal-constitutional  system  with  all  of  its  protections 
against  specific  forms  of  injustice,  one  stands  to  lose  more  than 
he  gains. 

In  what  follows,  I  shall  argue  that  the  kind  of  case  Ramsey 
and  others  make  for  law,  order  and  due  process,  as  the  proper 
means  to  the  attainment  of  just  ends  in  our  society,  is  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory.  For  one  thing,  the  case  rests  in  part  upon 
some  confused  notions  about  order  and  justice  as  bases  for  the 
justification  of  actions.  For  another,  there  is  a  question  whether 
due  process  functions  well  enough  to  justify  the  rejection  of 
other  means  in  the  struggle  for  justice.  After  discussing  these 
matters,  I  shall  then  propose  that  the  international  and  domestic 
situations  are  not  so  different  as  Ramsey  believes  with  respect  to 
the  available  and  approvable  means  to  just  ends,  and  that  ethical 
principles  which  have  been  devised  for  the  former  may  also  be 
applicable  to  the  latter.  The  final  pages  will  be  devoted  to  some 
suggestions  about  social  action  adapted  from  the  "just  war"  the- 
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ory.  Before  beginning  the  main  part  of  the  analysis,  preliminary 
remarks  on  two  further  items  should  be  made. 

In  the  first  place,  though  I  intend  to  stress  the  problems  of 
violence,  I  also  have  in  view  the  larger  question  of  the  use  of 
any  extra-legal  means  or  methods.  Some  of  these  means  are  non- 
violent, such  as  that  form  of  civil  disobedience  in  which  one 
breaks  a  law  in  order  to  have  its  constitutionality  tested  in  the 
courts,  but  is  willing  to  accept  consequent  legal  penalties  with- 
out resistance.  There  are  also  several  ways  in  which  violence 
might  be  involved  in  the  course  of  efforts  to  bring  about  social 
change,  such  as  violence  which  one  does  not  commit  but  which 
may  be  provoked  by  what  he  does.  For  example,  blacks  may  de- 
cide to  push  ahead  with  nonviolent  demonstrations  in  spite  of 
the  danger  that  they  will  provoke  violent  white  backlash,  or  vio- 
lence from  other  less  pacific  blacks  (as  happened  in  Martin 
Luther  King's  march  in  Memphis  just  before  his  death).  There 
is  the  decision  to  avoid  initiating  violence  but  to  be  prepared  to 
respond  in  kind  in  case  others  use  it.  Then  there  can  be  a  num- 
ber of  ways  in  which  force  may  be  used  as  a  deliberate  tactic. 
There  might  be  controlled  and  limited  violence  against  "direct" 
targets  (properties  of  slumlords  or  exploitative  businessmen  in 
ghettoes),  violence  against  "indirect"  targets  (e.g.,  against  busi- 
ness operations  in  order  to  cause  businessmen  to  pressure  politi- 
cians to  accede  to  demands),  more  generalized  violence  meant  to 
disrupt  a  whole  area,  and  so  on.  My  concern  here  is  with  prop- 
erties rather  than  persons,  though  when  such  means  are  used  it 
is  always  possible  that  persons  may  be  hurt  unintentionally.  I 
have  in  view  both  violence  provoked  and  violence  committed, 
but  always  with  the  proviso  that  violent  actions  are  only  to  be 
considered  as  a  "last  resort"  when  injustices  are  grave  and  other 
means  of  redress  are  blocked.  The  kind  and  extent  of  violence 
which  might  conceivably  be  approved  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined separately  in  each  situation,  with  reference  to  certain 
principles  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

In  the  second  place,  my  discussion  proceeds  within  the  frame- 
work of  ethical  thinking  sometimes  called  "Christian  realism." 
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According  to  this  view,  social  (and  especially  political)  ethics 
has  to  do  with  the  responsible  exercise  of  power,  and  involves 
decisions  which  are  to  be  made  by  considering  the  need  for 
order  and  justice,  or  for  just  ordering  of  society.  This  is  only 
one  possible  ethical  framework  within  which  to  consider  the 
problem,  but  it  is  worth  exploring  both  because  it  is  a  common 
one  in  Christian  ethics  and  also  because  it  fits  the  occasion  very 
well.  Today  militants  appeal  to  justice  to  justify  their  means  and 
ends.  Those  who  react  negatively  tend  to  appeal  strongly  to  the 
need  for  "law  and  order."  To  a  large  extent,  contemporary  so- 
cial argument  is  couched  in  terms  of  order  and  justice.  What 
theological  ethicists  mean  by  "order"  will  be  examined  in  some 
detail.  "Justice"  is  not  easy  to  define  (Reinhold  Niebuhr  has 
written  volumes  about  it  without  providing  much  in  the  way  of 
direct  definition),  but  I  venture  one  or  two  comments  about 
what  I  think  it  includes.  Christians  are  grateful  recipients  of  the 
Grace  of  God  who  are  moved  by  the  love  of  Christ  for  their 
"neighbors."  They  attempt  to  decide  and  to  act  lovingly  in  the 
midst  of  relationships  and  responsibilities  laid  upon  them  by  the 
social  world  in  which  they  live.  Justice  is  the  rubric  under 
which  an  effort  is  made  to  formulate  general  guidelines  for  re- 
sponsible, loving  action  in  society.  Without  taking  time  to  give 
the  reasons  why,  I  shall  say  only  that  as  I  see  the  term,  justice 
includes  at  least  three  elements:  (1)  the  "negative"  principle  of 
protecting  at  least  the  minimal  human  rights  (to  life  itself,  to 
dignity  and  fundamental  freedoms  of  thought  and  belief);  (2) 
the  "positive"  principle  of  trying  to  create  better  social  condi- 
tions which  promise  to  extend  or  increase  the  opportunities  for 
men  to  live  well,  to  realize  as  fully  as  possible  their  best  capa- 
bilities as  human  beings;  (3)  the  effort  to  arrange  for  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  benefits  and  to  promote  equality  of  opportunity  in 
society. 

JUSTICE  AND  ORDER 
Let  us  consider  some  statements  by  Protestant  ethicists  about 
the  problematical  relationship  between  order  and  justice  in  soci- 
ety. In  these  statements  it  is  affirmed  that  any  society  needs  both, 
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and  that  each  requires  the  other  for  its  full  realization.  Justice 
requires  order  since,  as  Paul  Ramsey  says,  there  is  no  order  but 
an  "ordered  justice" — or,  to  put  it  another  way,  justice  is  a  way 
of  ordering  things  in  society.  However,  any  social  order  cannot 
endure  unless  it  offers  its  citizens  at  least  a  minimal  degree  of 
justice.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  so  the  line  of  reasoning  goes,  in 
an  imperfect  world  situations  arise  in  which  it  is  sometimes  nec- 
essary for  us  to  choose  between  justice  and  order.  In  reference  to 
such  cases,  statements  are  made  which  not  only  balance  one 
against  the  other,  but  which  often  give  order  a  certain  priority 
over  justice.  E.  Clinton  Gardner  has  said,  for  instance: 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  state  as  an  instrument  of  the  community 
for  the  protection  of  its  members  and  for  the  harmonizing  of  their 
activities,  the  state  may  be  said  to  have  two  main  purposes:  the 
provision  of  order  and  the  provision  of  justice.  Of  these  the  first  is 
clearly  the  more  fundamental;  for  order,  or  peace,  is  prerequisite  to 
the  achievement  of  justice.  But  the  ultimate  end  of  the  state  as  a 
sovereign  power  is  not  the  achievement  of  order  but  the  establishment 
of  justice.  God  does  not  will  that  man  as  a  free  moral  being  should 
live  under  an  order  that  is  based  upon  coercion  alone.  . .  .3 

Another  instance  is  found  in  a  passage  by  George  F.  Thomas: 

The  purpose  of  the  state  is  two-fold:  order  and  justice.  Obviously, 
order  or  peace  is  more  fundamental.  Political  absolutists  like  Hobbes 
have  pointed  out  that  in  the  absence  of  order  there  is  certain  to  be 
anarchy,  "the  war  of  all  against  all."  Under  such  circumstances,  life  is 
"nasty,  brutish  and  short."  But  if  life  is  to  be  not  only  lived  but  lived 
well,  justice  is  equally  essential.  Man  is  a  moral  being,  and  he  can 
never  be  content  to  live  under  an  order  which  is  not  based  upon 
justice.4 

Statements  of  this  sort  can  also  be  found  in  Emil  Brunner's 
ethical  writings.5  Reinhold  Niebuhr  has  taken  the  view  that  in 
the  course  of  history,  concern  for  order  has  come  first  and  the 
concerns  of  justice  second. 

Before  the  rise  of  democracy,  legitimate  governments  drew  their  au- 
thority from  various  ideological  systems  which  were  identical  in  their 
emphasis  upon  justifying  the  authority  of  government  chiefly  by  its 
ability  to  maintain  peace  and  order,  providing  the  order  was  not 
bought  at  too  great  a  price  of  justice.  Justice  is  always  secondary,  but 
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not  a  primary,  source  of  authority  and  prestige.  The  primary  source  is 
the  capacity  to  maintain  order,  because  order  is  tantamount  to  exist- 
ence in  a  community  and  chaos  means  non-existence.8 

Since  the  rise  of  modern  democratic  societies,  however,  men  can 
no  longer  justify  or  tolerate  political  systems  which  impose  order 
without  due  regard  for  justice,  equality,  and  freedom.  While 
such  a  view  makes  it  clear  that  in  any  contemporary  situation 
(where  democracy  is  known  and  prized,  at  any  rate),  we  cannot 
give  priority  to  order  over  justice,  it  still  posits  order  and  justice 
as  two  separate  items  which  must  be  held  in  balance.  John  C. 
Bennett,  in  Christians  and  the  State,  takes  essentially  the  same 
position  as  Niebuhr.  After  stressing  the  fact  that,  in  a  modern 
democratic  society,  considerations  of  justice  and  order  must  both 
be  taken  into  account  in  social  ethics,  he  adds  a  cautionary  re- 
minder that  even  the  most  tyrannical,  oppressive,  and  unjust 
regimes  "are  the  means  of  providing  the  necessities  of  life  in  a 
complicated  society  for  all  citizens,  the  food  and  fuel  and  water, 
the  means  of  communication  and  transportation."  There  can  be 
situations  in  which  it  is  justifiable  to  overthrow  an  oppressive 
regime  in  the  interests  of  justice,  but  even  "the  most  perverse 
government"  offers  some  of  the  benefits  of  ordered  social  exist- 
ence.7 

Paul  Ramsey  also  attempts  to  strike  a  balance  between  order 
and  justice  in  which  order  is  a  "conditional  value"  and  justice  is 
a  "higher  value." 

Christian  ethics  does  not  get  to  the  notion  of  "the  orders"  exclusively 
through  the  concept  of  justice,  as  philosophical  ethics  tends  to  do.  It 
does  not  prize  order  simply  for  the  justice  there  may  be  in  it;  or  begin 
to  upset  order  or  withdraw  its  moral  warrant  at  the  point  where 
injustice  appears  . .  .  Order  and  justice  are  both  "values";  both  are 
rules  of  love.  Order  may  be  a  conditional  value  and  justice  a  higher 
value;  but  order  is  not  merely  menial  in  the  service  of  justice.  Order 
is  a  good  in  itself,  in  that  the  orders  provide  the  fabric  in  which  men 
may  dwell.  This  means  that  no  Christian  .  .  .  should  justify  a  revolu- 
tion (violent  or  non-violent)  . . .  simply  or  only  because  a  greater 
justice  belongs  also  among  the  requirements  of  love.  Habits  of  up- 
heaval and  disobedience  to  law  on  one's  own  determination  that  it  is 
unjust  are  not  easily  slacked.  Order  and  justice  are  dialectically  re- 
lated rules  of  love.8 
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In  another  essay,  Ramsey  divides  social  order  into  two  kinds,  the 
order  of  power  and  the  order  of  law.9  The  meaning  of  this  dis- 
tinction can  be  seen  most  readily  in  the  field  of  international 
relations.  Here,  where  the  order  of  law  is  weak,  we  should  at- 
tempt to  strengthen  it,  as  we  can;  meanwhile,  we  must  realisti- 
cally confront  the  fact  that  the  full  operative  order  is  the  order 
of  power — i.e.,  the  actual  power  of  individual  nations,  and  of 
alliances  or  temporary  alignments  of  nations.  In  the  present 
world  situation,  as  Ramsey  views  it,  the  best  hope  of  justice  is  to 
be  found  in  the  extent  to  which  the  U.S.  and  its  Western  allies 
are  willing  to  dedicate  themselves  to  just  causes,  expressed  in 
policies  which  incorporate  ethically  justifiable  ends  and  means. 
This  way  of  relying  on  an  ordering  by  power  rather  than  by  law 
would  apply  domestically,  I  suppose,  only  in  cases  of  tyrannical 
governments,  so  unjust  and  resistant  to  change  that  justice  could 
be  achieved  only  through  revolution.  Ramsey  has  said,  however, 
that  in  a  democratic  system  the  provisions  which  are  made 
within  the  system  itself  for  redress  of  grievances  constitute  legal 
means  of  "justifiable  and  limited  resistance"  to  injustice,  and 
legal  "procedures  for  making  a  justifiable  revolution."10  To  be 
sure,  law,  power  and  justice  do  not  exactly  coincide  (though 
they  "overlap"),  and  therefore  it  is  always  possible  that  cases 
will  arise  in  which  it  is  justifiable  to  use  extra-legal  power  in  the 
interests  of  justice.  But  Ramsey  is  also  impressed  with  both  the 
Hobbesian  vision  of  the  anarchy  which  sin  threatens  us  with  if  it 
is  unrestrained,  and  the  sinful  distortions  which  are  so  likely  to 
affect  the  judgments  of  those  who  assert  their  own  sense  of  jus- 
tice against  the  law.  "Social  due  process"  has  the  double  advan- 
tage of  reinforcing  a  salutary  respect  for  law  and  order,  and  of 
providing  a  check  upon  limited  and  self-interested  or  arrogant 
notions  of  what  is  just. 

What  bothers  me  about  the  statements  we  have  been  review- 
ing is  that  they  betray  a  tendency  to  lump  together  indiscrimi- 
nately several  meanings  of  "order,"  and  different  kinds  of  rea- 
sons why  it  is  necessary.  The  relation  of  order  to  justice  is 
thereby  confused.   Let  us   see  if  we  can  sort  out   and  redefine 
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these  items.  In  the  analysis  that  follows,  I  shall  attempt  to  show 
that  it  makes  better  sense  to  talk  of  more  or  less  just  orderings 
of  society,  rather  than  to  propose  a  proper  balance  between 
order  and  justice. 

A  "MORE  OR  LESS"  JUST  SOCIETY 
One  meaning  which  statements  about  the  necessity  of  order 
can  have  is  displayed  in  Niebuhr's  observation  that  "order  is 
tantamount  to  existence  in  a  community  and  chaos  means  non- 
existence." That  is,  man  cannot  be  fully  human  unless  he  lives 
in  a  social  context,  and  human  society  must  be  a  system  of  or- 
dered relationships.  Insofar  as  such  ordering  comes  of  deliberate 
effort,  one  can  say  that  men  have  a  responsibility  to  create  and 
preserve  order.  But  statements  of  this  sort  can  also  be  employed 
as  what  might  be  called  empirical  definitions.  Men  do  create 
ordered  societies.  Therefore,  life  in  an  ordered  society  is  part  of 
what  we  mean  by  "human,"  and  we  should  not  recognize  a 
totally  unordered  existence  as  human  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
term.  As  Niebuhr  has  also  said,  man  is  naturally  both  a  social 
and  a  rational  animal.  It  is  in  his  nature  that  he  bands  together 
with  other  men  to  form  "natural"  or  "organic"  communities, 
and  also  that  he  shapes  these  communities  to  some  extent  delib- 
erately or  by  "artifice."11  The  family,  other  social  communities, 
economic  enterprises,  churches — all  exhibit  order  in  varying 
forms  and  degrees.  The  state,  which  Niebuhr  suggests  is  the 
most  "artificial"  of  them  all,  provides  the  overarching  order 
which  is  meant  to  enable  the  others  to  function  together  in 
some  measure  of  harmony. 

When  things  are  looked  at  from  this  perspective,  it  seems  al- 
most pointless  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  need  for  order.  We 
shall  very  likely  have  it  in  any  case.  The  significant  question  is 
what  kind  of  order  we  think  we  ought  to  have,  or  what  kind  of 
order  is  better  than  some  other.  Often  when  reference  is  made 
to  "anarchy,"  what  really  is  implied  is  a  distinction  between  dif- 
ferent orders  composed  of  more  or  less  inclusive  political  units. 
From   the  international   point  of  view,   the  world  situation   in 
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which  there  is  no  strong  international  government  to  discipline 
the  competing  interests  of  nation-states  may  be  called  anarchy. 
Nevertheless,  the  nations  themselves  are  ordered  societies,  and 
there  is  an  "order  of  power"  existing  among  the  nations.  The 
modern  nations  of  Western  Europe  were  formed  by  bringing  to- 
gether smaller  feudal  units,  thus  creating  "order"  out  of 
"anarchy."  Yet  feudalism  was  also  a  way  of  ordering  society.  The 
question  is  whether  a  particular  more  highly  unified  and  inclu- 
sive order  is  better  than  another  order  featuring  smaller,  inde- 
pendent or  loosely  associated  units.  I  should  certainly  say  that, 
according  to  a  Christian  ethic,  there  is  a  preference  for  more 
inclusive  community,  but  inclusiveness  is  only  one  criterion  by 
which  an  order  is  to  be  evaluated.  A  more  inclusive  but  tyran- 
nical order  would  not  be  preferable  to  an  order  of  smaller  units 
within  which  a  high  degree  of  freedom  and  justice  pertained.  In 
any  case,  there  will  be  order  of  some  sort. 

An  exception  to  this  rule  would  likely  be  a  situation  in 
which,  whether  by  war  or  revolution  or  some  other  internal  col- 
lapse, an  existing  order  is  destroyed.  For  a  time,  there  would 
then  exist  an  "unnatural"  condition  of  disorganization  before  or 
while  reordering  occurs.  But  one  of  the  common  arguments 
against  revolution  is  precisely  that  those  who  instigate  it  cannot 
be  sure  what  sort  of  order  will  emerge  out  of  the  original  period 
of  chaos,  an  argument  which  implies  that  there  will  soon  be  a 
reordering.  There  is  support  from  Calvin  for  this  view,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  and  excellent  essay  by  David  Little  on  Calvin's 
theory  of  natural  law: 

God  sees  to  it  that  the  essential  social  character  of  human  nature  is 
maintained  in  man's  "natural  instinct  to  foster  and  preserve  society." 
"The  fact  remains  that  some  seed  of  political  order  has  been  im- 
planted in  all  men.  And  this  is  ample  proof  that  in  the  arrangement 
of  this  life  no  man  is  without  the  light  of  reason."  Men  also  retain 
some  useful  knowledge  of  various  arts  that  enhance  man's  social  life:  a 
capacity  for  government,  economic  management,  mechanical  skills, 
and  liberal  sciences.12 

Statements  about  justice  and  order  such  as  those  I  have 
quoted  from  Niebuhr,  Ramsey  and  others,  have  another  impli- 
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cation,  one  which  leads  to  the  second  use  of  the  word  "order" 
which  I  want  to  discuss.  Sinful  men  are  self-interested.  This  is 
true  of  individuals  and  if  anything  even  more  of  groups,  and 
there  is  consequently  a  constant  tendency  toward  division  and 
strife  in  human  affairs.  In  an  extreme  version,  such  as  those  of 
Luther  and  Hobbes,  this  envisions  the  collapse  of  all  human 
community  into  anarchy  in  the  sense  of  the  "war  of  each  against 
all,"  a  collapse  which  is  prevented  only  by  the  power  of  the  state 
(including,  when  necessary,  the  use  of  force).  According  to  this 
view,  anarchy  is  the  worst  of  fates,  order  takes  priority  over  jus- 
tice, and  there  is  a  tendency  to  justify  or  at  least  tolerate  unjust 
and  tyrannical  regimes  as  long  as  they  can  keep  order.  While 
Niebuhr,  Ramsey,  and  others  accept  this  view  in  part  and  make 
it  a  reason  for  concern  about  order,  they  also  consider  that  it 
underestimates  the  "capacity  for  justice"  which  men  still  have 
even  as  sinners.13  While  the  sense  of  justice  is  limited,  confused, 
and  perverted,  men  still  have  a  greater  sense  of  need  for  justice 
and  a  greater  ability  to  achieve  some  measure  of  it  than  the  ex- 
treme view  allows.  It  might  also  be  said  that  a  preference  for 
order  and  security  at  the  expense  of  freedom  and  justice  is  as 
common  a  manifestation  of  sin;  and  that  the  self-assertive  drive 
for  power  over  others  may  motivate  tyrants  who  order  things 
with  a  vengeance.  But  the  particular  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  it  is  misleading  to  speak  of  the  extreme  view  as  an  assertion 
of  order  against,  or,  instead  of,  justice.  The  "order"  which  is 
given  priority  over  "justice"  is  in  fact  an  order  of  justice,  al- 
though it  is  expressed  as  a  concern  to  prevent  injustice.  The 
whole  point  of  the  imposed  order  is  to  restrain  evils  and  injus- 
tices which  people  would  otherwise  be  expected  to  work  upon 
each  other;  the  protection  of  persons'  lives  and  well-being 
against  such  aggressions  is  surely  done  in  the  interests  of  justice. 
If  the  question  is  posed  whether  there  is  justifiable  cause  for  dis- 
turbing such  an  order  to  correct  some  injustice,  the  issue  is 
really  whether  the  justice  we  would  hope  to  achieve  is  enough 
more  valuable  than  the  justice  the  present  order  provides,  so  that 
we  can  justify  such  losses  as  might  be  incurred  or  risked  in  the 
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process  of  change.  There  is  also  a  necessary  calculation  of  the 
chances  of  success  as  compared  to  the  degree  of  risk  or  certainty  of 
loss.  But  in  no  case  is  it  a  question  simply  of  weighing  order  against 
disorder  on  the  one  hand,  and  order  against  justice  on  the  other. 
It  is  a  question  of  considering  the  justness  of  one  order  in  compar- 
ison to  the  justness  of  another,  and  counting  the  cost  of  change. 
What  I  conclude,  consequently,  is  that  it  is  wrong  to  set  up  an 
ethical  analysis  in  such  a  way  that  we  include  the  possibility  of 
having  to  sacrifice  justice  in  favor  of  order,  so  that  disorder  or 
anarchy  might  be  avoided.  That  which  is  to  be  avoided  is  not  dis- 
order (i.e.,  no  order,  chaos)  but  dys-ordev  (i.e.,  bad  order).  The 
choice  is  always  between  orderings  which  are  more  or  less  good, 
more  or  less  just. 

We  should  not  overlook  John  Bennett's  observation  that  even 
an  unjust  or  tyrannical  order  can  maintain  social  conditions  under 
which  many  of  the  necessities  of  life  can  be  provided.  But,  again,  it 
is  precisely  a  concern  of  justice  not  only  to  protect  lives  but  also  to 
see  to  the  means  of  sustaining  them,  and  even  of  adding  to  their 
well-being.  Insofar  as  the  social  order  does  this  for  its  members,  it 
is  just.  To  the  extent  that  it  does  not  extend  the  opportunity  for  a 
fair  share  of  life's  necessities,  it  is  unjust.  It  is  the  degree  of  justice 
in  an  order  which  makes  it  to  that  extent  unjustifiable.  Arguments 
about  the  need  to  preserve  social  order  because  of  its  benefits  are 
hollow  and  hypocritical  to  those  who  share  few  of  its  benefits  and 
bear  the  brunt  of  its  defects,  those  who  suffer  from  poor  jobs  and 
poor  schools,  experience  police  corruption  and  brutality,  see  slum- 
lords break  laws  and  racist  governors  defy  the  federal  government 
with  impunity.  Those  who  insist  on  maintaining  order  against  the 
protesting  and  resisting  actions  of  the  disinherited,  but  who  are 
themselves  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  existing  order,  are  in  an 
ethically  ambiguous  position. 

The  third  meaning  of  order  is  one  which  often  occurs  in 
statements  about  balancing  order  and  justice,  but  which  in  such 
a  context  is  confused  also.  These  statements  have  to  do,  not  so 
much  with  the  justice  the  social  system  already  affords,  as  with 
the  ways  in  which  we  are  to  act  to  make  the  system  more  just. 
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They  are  made  by  people  who  are  convinced  that,  because  a 
democratic  system  includes  provisions  for  orderly  and  lawful  cor- 
rection of  injustices,  one  should  not  have  to  resort  to  disorderly 
or  unlawful  procedures,  even  as  means  to  the  attainment  of  good 
or  just  ends.14  We  might  well  ask  whether  the  provisions  for 
orderly  change  are  as  effective  and  acceptable  as  is  often  asserted. 
But,  here  again,  the  issue  is  not  that  of  answering  the  demands 
of  both  order  and  justice,  taken  as  equally  important  ends. 
Rather,  it  is  that  of  choosing  the  best  means  to  achieve  a  greater 
justice.  And  it  is  the  end — justice — which  justifies  the  means. 
The  agreement  for  orderly  and  lawful  procedures  is  based  on 
the  judgment  that  more  justice  can  be  achieved  at  less  cost  by 
such  means.  Extra-legal  and  violent  actions  involve  the  risk  of 
losing  the  elements  of  justice  already  built  into  the  system.  They 
may  well  include  specific  injustices  done  to  some  persons  in  the 
effort  to  obtain  greater  justice  for  others.  And  they  may  create 
reactions  of  resentment,  fear  and  counter-violence  which  would 
defeat  the  just  end  being  sought.  But  if  the  due  process  available 
does  not  operate  efficiently  and  effectively  enough  to  afford 
greater  justice  than  alternative  modes  of  action,  its  justification 
is  lost.  Conversely,  those  who  defend  orderly  processes  are  really 
defending  them  as  superior  means  to  just  ends,  arguing  that 
they  do  in  fact  work  well. 

It  is  helpful  to  recall  Ramsey's  distinction  between  law, 
power,  and  justice.  Those  who  urge  extra-legal  means  to  achieve 
a  just  end  in  certain  situations  are  making  the  judgment  that 
the  lawful  order  is  unjust  and  does  not  in  fact  provide  adequate 
means  of  redress.  They  are  in  effect  proposing  to  fall  back  on 
the  "order  of  power"  to  correct  the  injustice  or  improve  upon 
the  justice  of  the  established  order  symbolized  by  "law."  To  put 
it  more  accurately,  they  are  using  power  for  the  purpose  of  reor- 
dering society  more  justly.  Ramsey  says  that  justice  may  some- 
times be  more  on  the  side  of  power  than  on  the  side  of  law. 
Also,  he  understands  both  law  and  power  as  kinds  of  order, 
which  might  better  be  called  ways  of  ordering.  If  he  disagrees 
with  those  who  are  persuaded  that  they  should  act  outside  the 
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law  in  some  cases,  the  disagreement  is  over  the  extent  of  the 
justice  achievable  within  the  law  under  our  present  system.  The 
argument  is  about  ways  of  ordering  or  reordering  society  justly, 
not  about  preserving  order  in  balance  with  justice. 

It  was  noted  earlier  that  one  of  Ramsey's  reasons  for  stressing 
"social  due  process"  is  the  need  to  have  a  check  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  are  ready  to  indulge  in  "direct  action"  for 
the  sake  of  ends  which  they  deem  just.  This  is  an  important  and 
proper  consideration,  especially  since  many  of  those  who  are 
urging  "direct"  action  in  our  society  these  days  do  not  seem 
notably  humble  or  self-critical.  No  one  is  so  wise  and  virtuous, 
or  the  program  of  any  group  or  movement  so  completely  right, 
that  exposure  to  others'  judgments  is  unnecessary,  or  concessions 
to  other  groups  always  an  immoral  compromise.  But  here  again, 
it  seems  a  mistake  to  talk  about  the  advantages  of  due  process  in 
terms  of  a  tension  between  order  and  justice.  Rather,  it  is  a 
question  of  the  fallibility  of  our  notions  of  justice,  and  of  the 
usefulness  of  a  process  which  can  correct  or  refine  our  judgments 
about  what  ends  and  actions  would  be  just  in  a  given  situation. 

AN  ALTERNATIVE  VIEW  OF  JUST  ORDERING 

If  what  has  been  said  about  order  and  justice  is  valid,  then  it 
is  wrong  to  say  in  any  particular  case  that  an  appeal  to  justice 
must  be  modified,  or  delayed,  or  denied  out  of  regard  for  order. 
What  justifies  any  order  is  the  degree  of  justice  it  embodies,  or 
makes  possible.  Ethicists  like  Ramsey  who  still  distinguish  be- 
tween order  and  justice,  and  attempt  to  strike  a  balance  between 
them,  certainly  do  not  mean  to  say,  "Order  with  justice  if  possi- 
ble, but  in  any  event,  let  us  have  order."  They  agree  that  a 
totally  unjust  or  tyrannical  regime  can  justifiably  be  over- 
thrown. When  they  argue  for  "due  process"  rather  than  "direct 
action,"  they  do  so  on  the  basis  of  a  judgment,  not  that  justice 
must  defer  to  order,  but  that  the  procedures  offered  by  the  pres- 
ent lawful  order  are  the  best  means  of  achieving  justice.  What  is 
at  issue  is  the  ordering  and  reordering  of  society  in  the  interests 
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of  justice.  Ramsey  is  right  that  there  is  no  order  without  justice 
and  no  justice  without  order,  but  this  is  not  because  two  distin- 
guishable factors  "overlap"  or  are  in  some  ways  interdependent. 
It  is  because  all  actual  orderings  are  just  or  unjust  in  varying 
degrees  and  in  specific  respects.  A  so-called  decision  for  order 
rather  than  justice  in  a  particular  case  is  actually  a  decision  to 
stay  with  the  existing  order  with  its  measure  of  justice  and  in- 
justice instead  of  attempting  a  proposed  reordering;  or  to  accept 
the  delay  involved  in  working  for  greater  justice  within  the  due 
process  provided  by  the  existing  order  rather  than  choosing 
more  "direct"  means.  But  a  resort  to  "direct"  action  is  not  a 
rejection  of  order;  it  is  a  demand  that  things  be  ordered  differ- 
ently. In  fact,  society  does  not  have  order,  but  is  constantly 
being  ordered,  and  changes,  as  we  well  know,  are  going  on  with 
increasing  rapidity  in  every  area  of  our  life.  The  computer  has 
very  likely  caused  more  reordering  in  our  society  in  recent  years 
than  any  movement  aimed  at  social  justice.  Like  every  reorder- 
ing, this  one  also  has  caused  temporary  "disorder,"  i.e.,  disloca- 
tions and  readjustments,  some  of  them  painful.  The  price  might 
be  more  than  we  would  want  to  pay  if  it  were  put  to  a  vote,  but 
a  vote  in  favor  of  the  change  would  not  be  a  vote  for  anarchy 
and  chaos. 

If  our  way  of  talking  about  justice  and  order  needs  revising, 
then  so  does  our  way  of  talking  about  injustice  and  disorder.  A 
perfect  social  ordering  would  be  a  perfectly  just  one;  every  sys- 
temic injustice  is  a  disordering  (or  dys-ordering)  of  social  exist- 
ence. In  point  of  fact,  injustices  are  disruptions  of  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  victims.  We  usually  think  that  injustice  creates 
resentment  and  desperation,  which  in  turn  provoke  disorders. 
The  fact  is  that  injustice  is  a  disordering  of  lives  which  produces 
resentment  (which  in  turn  produces  more  disorder).  A  man 
who  is  denied  adequate  education  or  means  of  livelihood,  who  is 
subjected  to  gratuitous  penalties  because  of  his  race,  is  one 
whose  life  is  being  disordered,  who  is  being  denied  a  proper  and 
necessary  share  in  the  things  which  he  needs  to  be  fully  human. 
The  disorders  of  life  in  a  ghetto — dislocations  in  family  life,  un- 
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employment,  bad  housing,  corrupt  and  inept  government,  the 
destruction  of  dignity  and  blighting  of  hope — are  not  the  results 
of  injustice,  they  are  injustice.  Injustice  is  also  a  disorganizing  of 
persons  and  communities,  or,  to  put  it  more  accurately,  a  bad 
organizing  of  them.  The  first  offenders  against  "order,"  there- 
fore, are  not  those  who  riot  out  of  frustration  and  resentment. 
They  are  those  who  are  responsible  for,  and  those  who  profit 
from,  the  existing  order  and  its  injustices. 

What  is  more,  the  injustices  include  a  disordering  of  the  very 
parts  of  the  social  machinery  which  are  supposed  to  provide  re- 
dress. The  trouble  is  that  the  channels  of  due  process  are  fre- 
quently clogged,  and  are  themselves  another  instance  of  injustice 
since  they  are  not  equally  available  to  those  who  suffer  most 
from  social  abuses.  Some  complaints  might  be  taken  to  the 
police,  but  many  law  officers  simply  do  not  respond  to  residents 
of  ghettoes  the  same  way  they  do  to  residents  of  upper-income 
suburbs.  Redress  by  legislative  means  is  often  frustrated  by  the 
fact  that  local  legislators  are  controlled  by  corrupt  political  ma- 
chines which  in  turn  are  tied  in  with  "City  Hall,"  with  the 
slumlords,  the  police,  and  the  rackets.  Legislators  whose  constit- 
uencies are  less  localized  may  be  more  responsive  to  the  self- 
interests  of  other  constituents  who  are  not  willing  to  accept  the 
measures  which  would  help  penalized  minorities.  Redress  by  ju- 
dicial process  is  often  inordinately  expensive  and  dreadfully  slow. 

All  this  has  been  said  before,  and  there  will  be  those  who  will 
argue  that  the  general  situation  in  our  democracy  is  not  as  bad 
as  I  have  suggested.  I  shall  content  myself  with  saying  that 
where  such  situations  do  exist,  the  argument  for  due  process  has 
at  least  lost  some  of  its  persuasiveness.15  Social  due  process,  of 
course,  would  include  more  than  working  through  governmental 
and  legal  channels.  Even  when  these  channels  fail,  it  would  still 
be  possible  to  organize  political  power  and  pressure  groups,  to 
stage  demonstrations,  boycotts,  and  the  like,  all  within  the  law 
and  without  deliberate  use  of  violence.  Still,  it  is  a  blow  to  the 
ethical  justification  of  lawful  procedure  when  sometimes  the 
very  agencies  of  law  and  order  are  the  sources  of  injustice,  and 
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when  some  of  those  who  wield  power  can  be  expected  to  use  it 
unjustly  to  resist  change. 

DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  AND  THE  "JUST  WAR" 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  original  question.  Can  the  use  of 
extra-legal  means,  even  violent  ones,  sometimes  be  ethically  jus- 
tifiable, even  in  situations  where  the  existing  system  is  not  so 
unjust  as  to  call  for  its  complete  overthrow?  In  the  light  of  the 
discussion  thus  far,  it  will  not  be  good  enough  to  answer  this  by 
saying  that  order  must  not  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  justice. 
Neither  is  it  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  extra-legal  uses  of 
power  which  are  acceptable  in  international  affairs  are  not  ac- 
ceptable in  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  democracy  where  due  proc- 
ess ostensibly  exists,  for  due  process  often  fails.  The  interna- 
tional order  is  too  weak  to  assure  justice,  but  the  strength  of  a 
domestic  order  may  reinforce  injustice.  In  either  case,  there  may 
be  justification  for  using  the  "order  of  power"  to  correct  or  im- 
prove the  "order  of  law."  Although  the  use  of  power  does  not 
always  involve  violence,  we  shall  be  especially  concerned  with 
such  means.  Once  again,  let  it  be  said  that  the  present  purpose 
is  not  to  advocate  or  prescribe  violence  in  any  actual  case;  it  is 
only  to  ask  whether  in  principle  there  might  be  situations  in 
which  its  use  could  be  justified  ethically  in  a  struggle  for  justice. 

On  the  assumption  that  domestic  situations  may  sometimes  be 
more  like  international  ones  than  some  of  the  defenders  of  law 
and  order  suppose,  Richard  Hartigan  has  recently  suggested  that 
principles  drawn  from  the  traditional  just  war  theory  might  be 
applicable  both  to  revolutionary  wars  of  insurgency  and  to 
urban  riots.16  The  just  war  theory  may  not  be  the  best  resource 
we  have  for  ethical  thinking  on  these  matters.  It  certainly  has  its 
limitations.  I  propose  to  probe  its  possibilities  here  for  three  rea- 
sons. 

First,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay,  most  Christians 
have  been  more  ready  to  accept  the  use  of  force  in  the  conflicts 
and  power-struggles  between  nations.  This  has  been  partly  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  a  reliable  international  order  of  law  and  due 
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process  (as  Ramsey  says),  but  partly  also  (I  suggest)  because 
people's  loyalty  has  been  shaped  by  the  nationalism  which  has 
been  so  strong  in  the  modern  world.  Christians  who  have  Ro- 
mans 13  and  I  Peter  2  in  view  have  tended  to  accept  the  nation- 
state  as  ordained  by  God  and  to  consider  its  order  inviolable; 
while  by  the  same  token  they  have  been  more  ready  to  approve 
forceful  means  when  used  by  their  own  nation  against  other  na- 
tions. The  just  war  theory  represents  a  long  and  responsible 
effort  to  think  through  the  ethical  issues  involved  in  the  use  of 
force  by  nations  against  each  other,  but  there  has  not  been  the 
same  effort  to  do  this  for  internal  or  domestic  affairs  except  for 
the  extreme  case  of  revolution. 

Second,  the  theory  is  by  no  means  intended  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  violence  but  as  an  attempt  to  provide  controls,  offering 
principles  both  to  limit  the  conditions  under  which  a  resort  to 
force  might  be  made,  and  also  principles  to  govern  the  use  of 
forceful  means  once  such  a  conflict  is  initiated.  Something  of 
this  sort  is  needed  for  domestic  situations  if  the  suggestion  is 
correct  that  sometimes  other  methods  fail  and  justice  must  some- 
how still  be  served. 

Finally,  Christians  must  also  consider  what  to  do  if,  in  spite  of 
their  own  judgment  against  it,  those  who  are  frustrated  and 
angered  by  the  injustices  they  suffer  in  the  society,  and  at  the 
inadequacy  and  slowness  of  redress  by  due  process,  initiate  vio- 
lence by  their  decision.  Once  open  conflict  has  begun,  on  which 
side  should  we  be,  on  the  side  of  the  victims  of  injustice  or  of 
the  "power  structure"  which  is  responsible  for  the  order  which 
has  perpetrated  the  injustices?  If  one's  lot  is  thrown  in  with  the 
victims,  perhaps  the  ethically  responsible  move  would  then  be  to 
try  to  counsel  restraint  and  selectivity  in  the  use  of  force,  in  a 
way  directly  parallel  to  that  in  which  we  might  accept  a  struggle 
like  World  War  II  once  begun  but  continue  to  counsel  (as  some 
Christians  did)  against  such  strategies  as  obliteration  bombing. 

Hartigan  selects  two  of  the  several  principles  included  in  the 
classical  theory  and  makes  a  few  brief  suggestions  about  how 
they  might  be  applied  both  to  wars  of  insurgency  and  to  urban 
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violence.  The  two  principles  are  those  of  "noncombatant  im- 
munity" and  of  "proportionality."  Paul  Ramsey  has  chosen  the 
same  two  (calling  them  the  principles  of  "discrimination"  and 
"proportion"),  and  has  recently  suggested  some  applications  to 
insurgency.  The  following  brief  discussion  will  take  up  these 
two,  with  reference  also  to  one  or  two  others  which  have  ap- 
peared in  various  formulations  of  the  doctrine.  The  discussion 
consists  of  a  series  of  suggestions,  and  is  not  an  attempt  at  a 
thorough  systematic  analysis  of  the  just  war  concept  or  its  possi- 
ble domestic  applications.  A  more  exhaustive  treatment  awaits 
another  day. 

1.  One  of  the  just  war  principles  is  that  all  possible  nonvio- 
lent ways  of  achieving  a  just  solution  must  be  tried  first,  before 
resorting  to  force.  This  certainly  should  be  observed  all  the 
more  in  domestic  situations.  There  is  one  further  qualification, 
however.  A  time  limit  is  in  order.  If  peaceful  solutions  take  an 
inordinate  length  of  time,  they  could  extend  the  amount  of  in- 
justice suffered  until  it  would  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  good 
ultimately  attained.  Alternative  solutions  which  do  more  damage 
in  the  short  run  may  by  comparison  achieve  more  good  in  the 
long  run.  There  is  also  an  additional  injustice  in  asking  those 
who  already  are  on  the  receiving  end  of  social  injustices  to  ac- 
cept the  additional  cost  in  order  to  save  the  rest  of  the  society 
from  paying  the  price  of  more  rapid,  but  less  peaceful,  change. 
It  should  be  understandable  when  black  people  in  this  country, 
after  three  hundred  years  of  slavery  and  second-class  citizenship, 
and  the  last  twenty  years  of  intensive  and  often  costly  effort  to 
achieve  justice  by  nonviolent  means,  resent  it  when  whites  tell 
them  they  should  still  go  slow  and  wait  still  longer  for  redress. 
The  unfairness  is  further  compounded  by  the  fact  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  prejudices  and  self-interests  of  the  whites  which  pro- 
duce the  backlash,  which  in  turn  is  the  reason  given  for  the 
slowdown!  How  long  are  the  blacks  supposed  to  try  peaceful 
solutions  before  they  have  ethical  justification  for  resort  to  other 
means? 

2.  Resort  to  violence  may  be  forced  upon  those  who  seek  re- 
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dress  by  the  refusal  of  the  rest  of  the  society  to  grant  that  redress 
in  any  reasonable  length  of  time,  and  by  the  threat  to  use  re- 
pressive violence  if  any  further  demands  are  made.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  threat  of  violence  figures  in  the  ethical 
analysis,  as  well  as  overt  violence.  The  reason  for  stressing  the 
distinction  may  be  made  clear  by  referring  to  another  just  war 
principle.  It  is  that  one  must  have  a  just  cause,  such  as  libera- 
tion from  oppression  or  defense  against  attack,  or  that  one  must 
have  suffered  a  "real  injury."  In  considering  the  problem  of  vio- 
lence in  our  society  today,  it  is  important  to  try  to  establish  who 
has  attacked  whom.  It  is  also  necessary  to  recognize  that  "being 
attacked"  must  be  interpreted  with  some  care.  Ramsey  has  vig- 
orously criticized  a  conception  of  justifiable  war  which  has  it 
that  a  nation  can  fight  justifiably  only  if  it  first  suffers  some 
obvious  aggressive  attack.17  The  dropping  of  the  first  bomb 
makes  the  nation  which  does  it  the  aggressor,  and  justifies 
counterattack.  Among  other  things,  this  view  ignores  all  the 
previous  events  which  led  up  to  the  first  overt  aggressive  act,  in 
which  guilt  may  have  been  on  the  other  side.  It  is  not  difficult 
for  a  predatory  power  to  use  some  comparatively  trivial  act, 
which  may  indeed  be  "aggression"  by  some  definitions,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  conquest,  and  even  to  provoke  that  act  by  bringing 
pressures  and  offering  provocations.  In  a  parallel  way,  to  blame 
ghetto  rioters  for  starting  violence  is  to  ignore  not  only  the  long 
history  of  overt  attacks  by  members  of  the  majority  racial  group 
upon  members  of  the  minorities,  but  also  the  whole  pattern  of 
prejudice,  hostility  and  segregation  which  has  put  people  in 
ghettoes  in  the  first  place,  surrounded  them  with  pressures  and 
provocations,  and  backed  it  all  up  with  the  ever-present  threat  of 
violence.  We  also  need  to  consider  carefully  what  is  to  be 
defined  as  violence.  Is  a  blow  with  a  fist  more  violent  than  the 
effects  of  a  system  which  force  people  to  live  under  slum  condi- 
tions? Is  throwing  a  rock  through  a  window  a  more  serious  act 
of  violence  than  perpetuating  conditions  in  which  a  baby  is  ex- 
posed to  attack  by  vicious  rats  in  a  stinking  tenement?  How 
shall  we  weigh  "systemic  violence"  in  proportion  to  more  overt 
and  obvious  kinds? 
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3.  Can  we  derive  some  guidance  from  the  principle  of  "dis- 
crimination"? Ramsey  defines  discrimination  as  "the  moral  im- 
munity of  non-combatants  from  direct  attack"  and  points  out 
that,  as  applied  to  warfare,  it  does  not  mean  that  one  can  never 
use  weapons  if  there  is  any  chance  of  noncombatants  being 
killed,  but  that  noncombatants  must  never  be  the  intended 
target;  if  some  are  killed,  this  must  occur  as  secondary  or  "col- 
lateral" damage,  and  such  damage  must  be  reasonably  limited.18 
This  principle  governs  the  means  of  warfare;  and  it  defines  ac- 
tions which  are  inherently  wrong  and  never  justifiable  no  matter 
what  the  end  achieved.  Insurgency  warfare  of  the  Maoist  type, 
in  which  the  insurgents  deliberately  mix  with  the  civil  popula- 
tion as  much  as  possible,  raises  difficulties  with  respect  to  this 
principle.  It  is  interesting  that  Hartigan  uses  the  principle  to 
call  in  question  the  American  military  action  in  Vietnam, 
whereas  Ramsey  uses  it  to  condemn  the  action  of  the 
insurgents.19  In  any  case,  under  such  conditions  it  is  difficult  or 
impossible  to  sort  out  combatants  from  noncombatants. 

There  certainly  should  be  a  principle  of  discrimination  to 
guide  decisions  in  domestic  conflicts.  My  question  is  whether 
such  a  "principle  of  means"  can  or  should  be  interpreted  and 
applied  in  so  absolutistic  a  way  as  it  is  by  Ramsey.  Ramsey  him- 
self has  not  been  able  to  hold  to  his  interpretation  consistently. 
In  The  Just  War,  after  having  asserted  that  we  cannot  do  what 
is  inherently  wrong  even  on  the  excuse  that  someone  else  has 
done  it  to  us  first,  he  then  argues  that  in  Vietnam  we  are  justi- 
fied in  using  what  would  otherwise  be  indiscriminate  methods 
because  of  a  prior  indiscriminate  act  on  the  part  of  the  Viet 
Cong.  He  defends  his  assertion  by  arguing  that  the  insurgents 
have  "illicitly  enlarged  the  target"  by  mingling  and  merging 
with  the  population,  and  by  coercing  many  of  them  to  collabo- 
rate. The  principle  of  discrimination  cannot  include  considera- 
tion of  motive;  those  who  give  "close  material  support"  to  the 
enemy,  even  if  they  do  so  unwillingly,  are  combatants  and  legit- 
imate targets.  What  is  more,  even  the  area' of  permissible  "col- 
lateral" or  "secondary"  effects  (i.e.,  wounding  or  killing  non- 
combatants)  has  been  enlarged  by  the  insurgents'   tactics.   The 
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justification  for  the  latter  is  that  we  could  not  be  expected  to 
allow  an  enemy  to  prevent  our  taking  any  effective  action 
against  him  by  deliberately  surrounding  all  possible  legitimate 
targets  with  noncombatants.  In  a  parallel  case  at  the  level  of  nu- 
clear war,  he  says  that  we  should  not  be  deterred  from  attacking 
the  missile  bases  of  an  enemy  who  attacked  us,  just  because  the 
enemy  may  have  established  those  bases  in  the  heart  of  cities.20 

By  way  of  criticism,  I  should  say  first  that  the  distinction 
which  makes  coerced  civilians  "combatants  without  malice"  does 
not  really  stand  up.  One  of  the  elements  in  Ramsey's  own  just 
war  theory  is  that  the  primary  motive  is  not  self-defense  but  de- 
fense of  others  who  cannot  defend  themselves.21  The  combatants- 
without-malice  certainly  would  seem  to  be  among  the  number  of 
Vietnamese  to  whose  defense  we  allegedly  came  in  the  first 
place,  and  who  cannot  defend  themselves  either  against  us  or  the 
Viet  Cong.  The  same  applies  to  the  noncombatants  who  are  ex- 
posed to  the  added  collateral  damage. 

In  any  event,  the  original  position  was  that  if  the  circum- 
stances are  such  that  the  only  way  to  achieve  an  end  is  by  com- 
mitting an  indiscriminate  act,  then  even  if  the  end  is  quite  jus- 
tifiable we  should  not  commit  the  act.  Indiscriminate  acts  are 
inherently  wrong  and  should  not  be  done  under  any  circum- 
stances. The  revised  version  has  it  that  we  can  perform  what 
would  otherwise  be  an  indiscriminate  act  because  the  circum- 
stances which  make  such  an  act  the  only  available  means  to  the 
end  have  been  created  by  our  opponents.  Surely  that  amounts  to 
using  an  enemy's  prior  immorality  as  a  justification  for  our  own. 
The  enlarging  of  the  number  of  "combatants"  to  include  those 
"without  malice,"  and  the  extension  of  legitimate  "collateral 
damage"  to  include  an  added  number  of  noncombatants,  both 
appear  to  be  attempts  to  save  principle  while  remaining  free  to 
take  action  which  that  principle  would  logically  preclude  in  the 
situation  in  question.  Ramsey  has  said  that  we  can  legitimately 
ask  how  many  deaths  might  be  justified  by  a  just  end,  but  not 
how  many  murders.22  Now  he  is  telling  us  that  murders  are  jus- 
tifiable homicides  if  someone  else  has  arranged  it  so  that  murder 
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is  the  only  resort  left  to  us.  At  the  very  least,  Ramsey  is  now 
saying  in  effect  that  the  rules  of  the  ethical  game  hold  only  if 
both  sides  obey  them,  and  the  opponent  does  not  clutter  up  the 
legitimate  targets  on  his  own  soil  with  noncombatants.  If  he  al- 
lows us  only  indiscriminate  targets,  then  he  has  established  a 
new  set  of  rules  and  we  are  free  to  play  the  game  his  way. 
Whatever  may  be  said  for  such  a  move,  it  certainly  does  strange 
things  to  the  original  notion  of  "inherently  wrong." 

It  appears  that  Ramsey's  views  on  Vietnam  and  counter- 
insurgency  have  not  really  been  determined  by  an  absolute 
principle  of  discrimination.  Rather,  he  has  made  a  judgment 
about  what  he  thinks  is  right  in  such  situations,  being  guided  by 
an  overall  calculation  of  what  policy  would  be  likely  to  bring 
the  best  balance  of  good  over  evil  in  its  outcome,  and  then  has 
had  to  modify  the  discrimination  principle  in  the  light  of  this 
judgment.  It  happens  that  I  am  much  more  critical  of  our  ven- 
ture in  Vietnam  than  Ramsey  appears  to  be,  but  I  should  say 
that  he  was  right  to  make  a  judgment  in  this  overall  way,  and 
not  allow  himself  to  be  misled  by  what  I  would  take  to  be  a 
mistakenly  absolutized  principle.  Principles  should  not  be 
treated  as  absolutes.  They  should  be  taken  as  rules,  as  indica- 
tions of  certain  sorts  of  actions  which  are  indeed  "inherently" 
right  or  wrong  when  considered  in  themselves,  apart  from  the 
multiplicity  of  factors  which  must  be  included  in  any  given  situ- 
ation. In  an  imperfect  and  complex  world,  however,  there  will 
always  arise  situations  in  which  any  one  principle  may  have  to 
be  set  aside  in  favor  of  another.  Such  a  decision  does  not  abro- 
gate the  principle,  which  is  what  makes  so  many  decisions  diffi- 
cult, and  some  of  them  tragic.  To  use  a  word  of  Edward  LeRoy 
Long's,  our  participation  in  some  courses  of  action  is  "agonized." 
If  we  try  to  absolutize  some  principle,  we  shall  either  end  up 
making  bad  decisions  or  else  be  forced  into  rationalizations  about 
decisions  which  actually  break  the  rule. 

Applying  all  this  to  domestic  situations,  we  can  say  that  in  a 
Christian  ethic  there  would  be  a  strong  preference  for  nonvio- 
lent stratagems,  and  a  strong  "prejudice"  against  any  indiscrimi- 
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nate  violence  (e.g.,  urban  riots  which  expose  "noncombatants" 
to  danger,  or  attacks  upon  non-offenders  in  order  to  bring  pres- 
sure on  offenders,  or  attacks  directed  against  all  members  of  a 
group  because  of  the  guilt  of  some),  but  that  the  justifiability  of 
any  act  must  be  decided  on  the  merits  of  each  case.  There  are 
no  absolute  rules  about  means. 

4.  Given  the  principle  that  we  are  committed  to  arrange 
affairs  as  justly  as  possible,  the  most  comprehensive  further 
principle  is  that  of  "proportion."  The  technical  meaning  of 
"proportionality"  in  the  Roman  Catholic  just  war  theory  is,  as 
Hartigan  gives  it,  that  "the  employment  of  force  may  not  be 
disproportionate  to  the  injury  which  has  been  suffered." 

Hence,  no  nation  would  be  justified  in  declaring  war  on  another  state 
merely  to  avenge  a  trivial  breach  of  diplomatic  courtesy;  nor  would  it 
be  permissible  to  use  tanks  and  flamethrowers  to  reduce  an  unruly 
mob  which  could  be  dispersed  with  firehoses.  Obviously,  application 
of  this  principle  would  mean  eschewing  any  attempt  to  "crush"  or 
annihilate  one's  antagonist.23 

Ramsey  defines  the  principle  more  broadly,  and  it  is  this 
broader  definition  with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned: 

All  that  Reinhold  Niebuhr  ever  said  about  politics  and  war  falls 
under  this  heading,  since  the  principle  of  proportion  says  simply  that 
nations,  statesmen  and  citizens  are  acting  responsibly  when  they 
choose  and  vigorously  support  policies  and  decisions  which  are  likely 
to  secure  the  lesser  evil  (or  the  greater  good)  among  their  mixed 
consequences  .  .  .  (an  act)  may  be  gravely  wrong  .  .  .  because  of  a 
serious  disproportion  between  its  good  and  evil  effects  in  comparison 
with  the  mixed  consequence  of  another  deed  that  might  have  been 
actualized  instead.24 

What  means  may  or  may  not  be  used,  or  what  courses  taken,  in 
seeking  just  ends  depends  on  an  overall  estimate  of  good  and 
evil  outcomes,  with  the  further  qualification  that  there  are 
strong  "preferences  for"  and  "prejudices  against"  some  kinds  of 
actions.  Part  of  the  moral  loss  involved  in  some  courses  of  action 
would  be  the  "agonizing"  we  should  have  to  do  if  we  decide  we 
must  indulge  in  an  action  which  according  to  a  perfectly  sound 
principle  is  "inherently"  wrong,  but  which  in  this  instance  is 
done  for  the  greater  good.  For  Christians,  this  must  be  the  case 
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not  only  with  the  employment  of  some  kinds  of  violence  (if  we 
should  so  decide  in  some  situation)  but  with  indulgence  in  any 
sort  of  violence  whatever.  "In  principle,"  however,  one  cannot 
rule  out  such  possibilities.  Although  I  should  agree  that  we 
should  be  sure  we  have  ample  provocation  or  just  cause  before  we 
consider  violating  law  and  order — more  so  on  the  domestic  scene 
where  there  is  a  workable  order  with  a  measure  of  justice  than 
on  the  international  scene  where  this  is  less  so — nevertheless, 
many  of  the  arguments  in  behalf  of  preserving  order  at  the  ex- 
pense of  justice  are  mistaken. 

The  calculation  of  good  and  evil  consequences,  and  the  com- 
parison of  different  possible  courses  of  action  on  this  basis,  are 
obviously  difficult  and  imprecise.  Even  those  who  agree  on  the 
principle  may  well  disagree  in  their  judgments  of  particular 
cases.  There  can  be  differences  in  judgment  about  matters  of 
fact  or  probability:  How  much  white  backlash  will  be  provoked 
by  a  ghetto  demonstration  which  occasions  or  perhaps  employs 
some  sort  of  violence,  and  what  form  will  the  backlash  take? 
How  much  damage  will  actually  be  done  to  the  whole  system  of 
lawful  justice  by  illegal  actions  done  in  the  name  of  justice?  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  L.  Sax,  of  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  has  recently  observed  that  our  society  can  and  does 
sustain  a  good  deal  of  illegal  activity.  The  legal  system  is  not  so 
fragile  that  every  infraction  of  law  must  be  punished  lest  the 
whole  system  collapse.  We  do  and  should  exercise  "prosecuto- 
rial" discretion  in  many  cases,  and  if  we  did  not,  the  system 
would  be  impossible  to  live  with.  In  cases  where  discretion  is 
exercised,  he  maintains,  the  decision  whether  to  prosecute  or  not 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  an  ethical  judgment  of  the  mo- 
tives and  ends  behind  the  action  in  question,  and  of  the  proba- 
ble effects  on  the  society. 

The  southern  oligarchs  were  not  indicted  for  criminal  conspiracy 
when  they  produced  their  massive  resistance  campaign  against  the 
school  integration  decision,  . .  .  while  Dr.  Spock  and  other  war  resisters 
were  readily  brought  to  trial  under  the  umbrella  of  the  vague  and 
amorphous  conspiracy  doctrine.  ...  A  society  which  cares  about  itself 
requires  a  citizenry  that  is  ready  to  see  a  moral  difference  between  one 
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who  protests  against  the  killing  in  a  place  such  as  Vietnam  and  one 
who  protests  to  prevent  black  children  from  getting  a  decent  educa- 
tion. ...  It  is  not  obedience  to  the  law,  but  the  sense  of  justice,  which 
we  require  in  the  administration  of  the  legal  system.25 

Although  illegal  acts  of  violence  would  raise  more  questions 
than  the  Spock-Comn  protest,  perhaps  those  who  have  fears  for 
law  and  order  are  worrying  a  bit  too  much.  Then  there  is  the 
problem,  which  was  mentioned  before,  of  trying  to  weigh  what 
would  be  added  to  the  suffering  of  those  who  are  the  victims  of 
injustice  if  the  unjust  situation  were  to  be  perpetuated  through- 
out a  period  of  due  process,  and  comparing  it  to  the  damage 
which  may  alternatively  be  done,  by  the  action  itself  and  to  such 
things  as  regard  for  orderly  process,  if  more  direct  action  were 
taken.  How  does  one  compare  such  incommensurable  things? 
And  then  there  is  the  fact  that  while  violence  might  make  the 
situation  worse  by  provoking  resentment  and  counter-violence,  it 
might  also  move  things  off  "dead  center"  and  provoke  some  con- 
structive action.  There  is  precedent  for  both  possibilities. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  there  is  no  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
making  some  sort  of  calculation  about  "proportionality."  There 
is  no  conclusive  evidence  to  show  that  justice  can  always  best  be 
achieved  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time  by  working  within  due 
process,  or  that  the  goods  which  the  system  provides  will  neces- 
sarily be  lost  by  any  extra-legal  or  even  violent  actions,  or  that 
the  system  will  never  under  any  conditions  be  improved  by  such 
actions.  There  are  ethical  preferences  for  some  kinds  of  action, 
"prejudices"  against  others,  and  probabilities  about  conse- 
quences or  outcomes.  But  there  are  no  absolutes  or  certainties. 

One  final  point.  Those  who  seem  primarily  concerned  about 
order  seem  to  be  too  much  occupied  with  comparing  the  bene- 
fits of  our  present  arrangements  with  what  our  situation  might 
be  if  those  benefits  were  lost.  They  emphasize  how  much  worse 
things  could  be.  That  is  one  necessary  consideration.  The  other, 
however,  is  the  consideration  of  how  much  better  we  could  ar- 
range things  given  our  resources,  energies,  imagination,  and  the 
will  to  act  for  justice.  Or  to  be  more  practical,  we  must  consider 
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what  specific  gains  could  be  made  by  using  specific  stratagems  or 
courses  of  action  presently  open  to  us.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary 
to  calculate  the  chances  for  success;  foolish  or  hopeless  projects, 
or  the  use  of  means  which  might  destroy  the  end  in  view,  do  not 
advance  the  cause  of  justice.  (It  is  another  "just  war"  principle, 
incidentally,  that  one  should  not  use  force  even  in  a  just  cause 
unless  the  chances  for  success  are  reasonable.)  In  this  period 
when  many  are  telling  us  that  the  new  mood  in  our  culture  is 
positive  rather  than  negative,  optimistic  not  pessimistic,  is  em- 
phasizing what  can  be  done  rather  than  stressing  the  limitations, 
perversities,  and  tragic  complexities  of  life,  perhaps  we  should 
be  in  step  at  least  to  the  extent  of  being  more  disturbed  and 
moved  by  the  greater  justice  we  could  gain  than  haunted  by  the 
shades  of  the  anarchy  into  which  we  might  fall. 
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22The  Just  War,  p.  431. 

^Hartigan,  op.  cit.,  p.  456. 

2iThe  Just  War,  p.  429. 

^"Civil  Disobedience:  The  Law  is  Never  Blind,"  The  Saturday  Review,  Sept.  28, 
1968.  The  quotations  are  gathered  from  throughout  the  article. 
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MOTIF  RESEARCH  ANALYSIS  AND 
THE  EXISTENCE  AND  NATURE  OF  GOD 


A 


MONG  contemporary  methodological  options  in  theology 
is  the  method  of  motif  research.  As  developed  and  used  by 
Anders  Nygren  and  some  of  his  associates  (Gustaf  Aulen, 
Ragnar  Bring,  et  al.)  at  the  University  of  Lund,  motif  research 
is  a  way  of  identifying  that  which  is  characteristic  about  histori- 
cally given  answers  to  the  fundamental  religious  question.  This 
question  can  be  variously  phrased.  Nygren  has  called  it  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  Eternal.  Since  such  a  predicate  substantive 
could  seem  to  imply  some  answers  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  it 
might  be  preferable  to  define  the  question  as  identifying  a  func- 
tion, e.g.,  what  may/do  I/we  believe  and  hope?  In  any  case  the 
religious  question  should  be  phrased  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
apparent  that  all  men  must  answer  it  one  way  or  another,  so 
that  it  is  evident  that  the  religious  function,  even  if  it  be  more 
passively  conceived,  is  as  fundamental  and  inescapable  as  the 
functions  of  knowing  or  doing. 

Nygren  has  used  the  term  "motif"  to  refer  to  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  a  faith  option,  which  may  be  grasped  and  recog- 
nized as  the  same  under  different  forms  of  expression.  His  own 
achievement  in  distinguishing  between  different  meanings  of 
love  in  the  history  of  Christian  thought  has  led  many  to  view 
the  method  of  motif  research  as  primarily  historical  in  nature, 
useful  in  analyzing  documents  of  the  near  or  distant  past,  but 
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not  so  useful  should  one  have  the  constructive  intent  of  formu- 
lating a  theological  position  to  be  recommended  as  a  living 
option.  Yet  the  presuppositions  of  the  method  of  motif  research 
certainly  permit  both  an  historical  and  a  constructive  use  of  this 
method.  These  presuppositions  are:  1)  there  are  several  basically 
different  ways  in  which  the  fundamental  religious  question  can 
be  answered;  2)  these  answers  have  distinguishing  characteristics 
which  may  be  recognized  and  identified  as  the  same  under 
widely  differing  forms  of  expression,  from  which  it  follows  that 
they  may  also  be  articulated  and  spelled  out  in  a  variety  of 
theological  idioms.  The  method  of  motif  research,  accordingly, 
involves  recognition  of  the  fundamental  pluralism  which  exists 
in  the  religious  domain.  The  following  study  is  designed  to  il- 
lustrate the  constructive  use  of  motif  research  in  examining  the 
implications  of  such  pluralism  with  respect  to  the  problem  of 
the  existence  and  nature  of  God. 

1.  Sovereignty  and  the  Principle  of  Predominance 

There  are  two  approaches  which  can  be  made  to  the  problem 
of  the  existence  of  God:  one  is  to  presuppose  the  nature  of  God 
and  inquire  as  to  his  existence,  the  other  is  to  presuppose  the 
existence  of  God  and  inquire  as  to  his  nature.1  The  former  ap- 
proach has  been  very  common  in  the  history  of  Christian 
thought.  Despite  the  fundamental  ambiguity  of  the  word 
"God,"2  despite  what  in  Pascal's  language  might  be  called  the 
distinction  between  the  God  of  the  philosophers  and  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  the  Christians,3  it  has  been  believed 
that  one  concept  of  God  could  be  defined,  whereupon  the  prob- 
ability of  the  existence  of  God  so  conceived  could  be  examined, 
with  such  an  examination  resulting  in  either  a  theistic  or  an 
atheistic  conclusion. 

The  atheistic  conclusion,  however,  is  logically  most  properly 
interpreted  as  a  particular  negation,  denying  the  existence  of 
one  or  more  particular  gods.4  The  universal  negation  that  no 
gods  whatsoever  exist  is  so  sweeping  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  anyone  could  be  competent  to  make  it  except  as  a  rhetori- 
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cal  flourish.  This  becomes  all  the  more  evident  when  we  exam- 
ine a  definition  for  "God"  proposed  by  Martin  Luther  in  his 
Large  Catechism:  "That  to  which  your  heart  clings  and  entrusts 
itself  is,  I  say,  really  your  God."5  One  could  hardly  deny  that 
gods  so  understood  exist.  Willem  F.  Zuurdeeg  has  developed  a 
similar  definition  of  "God"  using  the  concept  of  "the  convictor." 
A  convictor  is  that  by  which  a  man  has  been  overcome,  that 
which  has  taken  hold  of  him  and  asserted  its  power  over  him. 
Zuurdeeg  points  out  that  each  man  has  in  fact  been  overcome  by 
several  convictors  and  that  these  convictors  form  a  hierarchy,  in 
which  lesser  convictors  are  ordered  by  a  convictor  having  more 
power  than  the  others.6  Since  quite  clearly  some  convictors  are 
more  capable  of  ordering  the  hierarchy  of  convictors  than  oth- 
ers, one  could  argue  that  only  one  convictor  can  really  do  this 
effectively,  or  one  could  affirm  the  possibility  of  pluralism  also  at 
this  point.  In  any  case  the  discussion  would  concern  power  or 
sovereignty,  ultimately  conceived. 

Ultimate  power  or  sovereignty  can,  of  course,  be  conceived  in 
more  than  one  way.  One  thinks,  for  example,  of  the  contrast 
between  Aristotle's  concept  of  the  Unmoved  Mover  and  Paul's 
affirmation  that  the  word  of  the  cross  is  the  power  of  God.7  In 
addition  to  these  two,  a  third  possible  way  of  conceiving  ulti- 
mate power  could  be  the  unerring  nemesis  which,  according  to 
the  Greek  tragedians,  but  also  according  to  the  Old  Testament 
Deuteronomistic  historians,  pursues  the  wrongdoer  relentlessly 
until  due  punishment  has  been  inflicted.8  If  these  are  in  fact  all 
ways  of  conceiving  ultimate  power  or  sovereignty,  one  may  in- 
quire as  to  how  it  is  possible  for  them  to  differ  as  fundamentally 
as  they  do.  If  there  is  evidence  for  conceiving  the  nature  of  God 
in  each  of  these  ways,  might  this  not  even  suggest  that  the  possi- 
bility of  polytheism  should  be  more  seriously  examined?  The 
reason  that  this  conclusion  need  not  be  drawn  is  that,  while 
these  conceptions  of  sovereignty  differ  radically  and  may  not  be 
successfully  synthesized,  they  do  in  fact  represent  different  con- 
stellations of  what  we  shall  find  are  largely  the  same  component 
factors,   with  one  of  these  factors  having  gained   the   predomi- 
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nance,  so  that  it  orders  the  others.  This  understanding  of  sover- 
eignty in  terms  of  the  predominance  of  one  factor  over  other 
factors,  which  might  also  conceivably  function  in  this  manner, 
indicates  why,  although  several  conceptions  of  sovereignty  are 
possible,  only  one  of  them  can  in  fact  be  actual.  We  shall  call 
this  "the  principle  of  predominance."  The  judgment  as  to  which 
factor  in  reality  is  predominant,  i.e.,  which  possible  conception 
of  sovereignty  is  also  in  fact  actual,  must,  however,  be  a  faith 
judgment. 

The  component  factors  which  can  be  combined  in  different 
ways  to  form  disparate  concepts  of  ultimate  power  or  sovereignty 
are  logos,  or  the  intelligibly  ordered  value  structure,  justice,  and 
love.  There  are  similar  enumerations  in  which  power  is  itself 
regarded  as  a  factor  together  with  justice  and  love.9  It  is  here 
being  suggested  that  power  is  the  resultant  of  the  interrelation- 
ship of  three  factors,  logos,  justice,  and  love,  differently  deter- 
mined depending  on  which  of  the  factors  is  predominant. 

2.  The  Predominance  of  Logos 

In  Plato's  Form  of  the  Good  and  Aristotle's  Unmoved  Mover 
the  ultimate  power  of  the  attraction  exercised  by  the  intelligibly 
ordered  value  structure,  or  what  we  are  terming  the  predomi- 
nance of  logos,  is  affirmed.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  what  Plato  says 
about  the  Form  of  the  God  in  the  Republic,10  the  Demiurge  in 
the  Timaeus,11  and  his  discussion  of  the  three  theological 
heresies  of  atheism,  Epicureanism,  and  the  possibility  of  divine 
appeasement  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Laws,  can  be  brought  to- 
gether to  form  a  consistent  doctrine  of  God.  It  is  also  evident 
that  there  are  significant  differences  between  the  theologies  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  Yet,  however  their  teaching  at  this  point 
may  be  interpreted,  Plato  and  Aristotle  both  undoubtedly  affirm 
the  attractive  power  of  the  good.  For  Plato  there  must  also  be 
souls  which  aspire  toward  the  perfection  which  the  good  repre- 
sents,12 while  for  Aristotle  the  good  itself  as  an  object  of  desire 
has  the  power  to  produce  motion  and  change.13  Yet  for  both 
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ultimate  power  is  to  be  found  in  an  intelligibly  ordered  value 
structure  which  elicits  the  response  of  desiring  love. 

Since  love  is  one  of  the  component  factors  listed  above,  the 
meaning  it  has  when  logos  is  predominant  should  be  carefully 
noted.  Such  love  is  termed  desiring  love.  The  qualifying  adjec- 
tive "desiring"  is  necessary,  since  in  the  several  possible  constel- 
lations of  the  three  component  factors,  logos,  justice,  and  love, 
love  differs  so  widely  that  it  could  be  proposed  that  different 
words  would  be  useful  to  designate  these  varying  concepts.  Thus 
in  the  Greek  language  eros  is  desiring  love  and  agape,  the  self- 
giving  love  of  the  New  Testament,  is  the  designation  for  the 
love  which  can  be  predominant  over  logos  and  justice.  Desiring 
love,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  predominant  over  logos  and 
justice  because  it  is  determined  wholly  by  its  object.14 

Since  desiring  love  is  so  determined,  it  moves  only  in  the  di- 
rection its  object  defines,  its  goal  being  the  static  perfection  of 
having  fully  achieved  its  quest.  The  Unmoved  Mover,  being  al- 
ready the  highest  good,  for  this  reason  does  not  move.  If  the 
Unmoved  Mover  loves,  it  can  love  only  itself.  This  poses  prob- 
lems for  an  understanding  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  espe- 
cially if  this  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  creatio  ex  nihilo. 
While  it  is  possible  to  explain  why  all  things  are  drawn  toward 
the  highest  good,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  why  the  Unmoved 
Mover  should  bring  into  being  a  world  other  than  itself,  espe- 
cially insofar  as  this  world  is  found  to  be  characterized  by  dis- 
order, irrationality,  and  evil.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to 
interpret  the  creating  activity  of  the  Demiurge  in  the  Timaeus 
in  the  direction  of  creatio  ex  nihilo,  but  it  is  more  likely  that 
the  creating  activity  Plato  describes  is  simply  the  bringing  of  order 
out  of  chaos,  with  no  attempt  being  made  to  explain  how  or 
why  the  chaos  originated.15  Insofar  as  an  attempt  is  made,  as  in 
Neo-Platonism,  to  explain  also  the  origin  of  the  original  chaos, 
the  process  of  creation  comes  to  have  some  of  the  aspects  of  the 
fall,16  which  interpretation  is  even  more  explicit  in  earlier 
Gnostic  myths. 

In  Christian  theology,  however,  one  finds  both  the  concept  of 
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creatio  ex  nihilo  and  the  affirmation  that  the  original  creation 
was  good.  When  the  Christian  doctrine  of  creation  is  synthesized 
with  the  Greek  understanding  of  the  ordered  world,17  it  follows 
that  the  doctrine  of  creation  must  not  only  explain  emerging 
order  in  the  world,18  it  must  also  give  a  rational  account  of 
original  chaos  and  persisting  disorder.  The  problems  posed  by 
such  an  attempt  to  understand  the  world  have  preoccupied  phi- 
losophical theologians  from  medieval  till  modern  times.19  Much 
contemporary  atheism  is  simply  a  rejection  of  the  rationality  of 
one  or  several  of  these  philosophical  theologies. 

When  logos  is  predominant  it  does  not  only  define  the  mean- 
ing of  love,  it  is  equally  determinative  in  relation  to  justice.  Jus- 
tice in  this  context  is  the  ordering  of  human  life  in  accord  with 
logos;  or  it  may  be  viewed  as  an  instrumental  structure  useful  to 
man  in  his  quest  for  values.  In  no  case,  however,  does  justice 
have  distinct  content  as  over  against  logos.  Theoretically  it 
should  be  possible  for  the  wise  man  who  understands  the  ra- 
tional order  of  the  universe  to  define  a  legal  system  which  would 
be  valid  for  all.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  such  a  system  of 
justice  to  adapt  itself  other  than  repressively  to  the  fact  that  the 
human  will  may  disclose  itself  in  human  interrelationships  in 
ways  not  wholly  congruent  to  rational  expectation.20  The  wise 
man,  finally,  is  not  only  able  to  define  the  meaning  of  justice,  he 
is  also  the  good  man,  the  man  who  acts  justly. 

While  this  understanding  of  justice  is  persuasively  set  forth  in 
the  Platonic  dialogs,  the  Greek  tragedians  are  fully  aware  of  the 
tension  between  logos  and  justice.  The  tragic  consequences  of 
the  hubris  of  Creon  in  Sophocles'  Antigone  are  a  case  in  point. 
The  difference  between  the  tragedians  and  Plato  and  Aristotle 
would  seem  to  be  that  justice  rather  than  logos  is  predominant, 
and  it  is  to  this  alternative  that  we  now  turn. 

3.  The  Predominance  of  Justice 

When  justice  is  predominant  in  relation  to  logos  and  love,  the 
justice  that  is  in  question  is  intimately  related  to  the  structure 
of  a  particular  social  order.  This  element  of  particularity  means 
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that  the  law  involved  must  to  a  significant  degree  be  positive 
rather  than  natural  law.  Yet  the  fact  that  it  is  positive  does  not 
mean  that  it  need  be  unnatural  in  the  sense  that  it  violates  hu- 
man nature.  There  is,  however,  no  one  pattern  of  human  rela- 
tionships which  nature  prescribes.  There  may  at  the  same  time 
be  a  large  degree  of  consensus  among  various  legal  codes.  Yet 
this  consensus  must  be  regarded  as  a  de  facto  consensus:  it  can 
be  expected  to  change,  at  times  decreasing,  at  times  increasing. 
In  a  given  social  order  the  degree  of  respect  for  a  law  should  not 
be  gauged  by  whether  or  not  it  falls  within  the  area  of  consen- 
sus, since  the  sense  of  obligation  is  more  significantly  determined 
by  the  group's  total  image  of  itself,  from  which  the  pattern  of 
behavior  required  to  maintain  that  image  follows. 

The  particularity  implicit  in  the  predominance  of  justice  does 
not  mean  that  elements  of  universality  need  be  excluded.  Israel, 
for  example,  is  a  chosen  people  and  as  such  must  live  according 
to  the  provisions  which  the  covenant  prescribes,  but  through 
Israel's  obedience  blessing  is  to  come  to  the  whole  world.21  The 
full  awareness  of  the  implications  of  such  a  mission  and  respon- 
sibility develops  as  the  shift  is  made  from  monolatry  to  mon- 
otheism. It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  whereas  Israel 
is  perhaps  the  classic  example  of  the  chosen  people,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  ethnic  group  which  has  thus  regarded  itself. 

The  predominance  of  justice  over  logos  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  permissible  use  of  the  intelligibly  ordered  value 
structure  is  defined  by  law.  The  reason  implicit  in  this  value 
structure  is  subject  to  the  law,  the  law  is  not  subject  to  reason. 
A  prescribed  act  is  right  because  God  wills  it;  God  does  not  will 
it  because  by  appeal  to  some  standard  extraneous  to  his  will  the 
act  can  be  shown  to  be  right.  The  rationale  sometimes  given  for 
this  attitude  toward  the  value  structure  is  that  God  has  created 
it,  therefore  he  may  rightly  determine  its  proper  use.  Thus  in 
interpreting  Genesis  1  and  2  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is 
presupposed  that  the  creator  is  Yahweh  Elohim  of  Sinai/ Horeb.22 

The  love  over  which  justice  is  predominant  includes  both  de- 
siring love,  which  becomes  subordinate  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
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logos  is  subordinate,  but  also  interpersonal  love,  which  in  its 
character  approaches  agape  or  self-giving  love.  The  predomi- 
nance of  justice  means  that  the  law  defines  those  persons  who 
may  be  loved,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  love  that  is  their  due. 
Love  becomes,  in  fact,  an  aspect  of  the  implementation  of  the 
system  of  rewards  and  punishments  by  which  human  behavior, 
whether  good  or  bad,  is  requited.23  God,  accordingly,  loves  the 
righteous  and  he  hates  the  unrighteous,  and  men  in  their  loves 
and  hates  are  expecte.d  to  be  governed  by  this  divine  example.  If 
one  loves  instead  a  person  who  ought  to  be  hated,  this  means 
that  one  shares  his  offense  and  becomes  also  an  object  of  hate.24 

Of  course,  it  is  evident  that  the  law  in  and  of  itself  does  not 
exercise  the  ultimate  power  which  the  predominance  of  justice 
presupposes.  Behind  the  law  stands  the  sovereign  will  of  God, 
which  is  expected  to  function  so  as  to  provide  the  sanctions 
which  justice  requires.  Power  supporting  the  law  may  be  of 
many  kinds,  including  physical  compulsion,25  and  can  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  be  exercised  on  God's  behalf  by  the  society.26 
However,  insofar  as  there  are  wrongdoings  which  escape  the  at- 
tention of  the  governing  authorities,  or  the  society  is  unable  to 
or  finds  it  undesirable  to  enforce  its  laws,  other  sanctions  must 
be  sought.  In  some  measure  the  power  of  God  may  be  believed 
to  function  in  the  course  of  circumstance,  as  sickness  or  health, 
prosperity  or  adversity  are  interpreted  as  divine  rewards  or  pun- 
ishments revealing  the  praise  or  blame  of  the  individuals  thus 
affected.27  If  such  rewards  and  punishments  are  not  recognizable 
here  and  now,  the  power  of  God  may  be  postulated  as  function- 
ing to  provide  these  sanctions  either  eschatologically  in  a  coming 
age  or  in  the  eternal  world  of  the  afterlife.  It  is  in  this  context 
that  emphasis  upon  God's  power  as  the  creator  or  a  remem- 
brance of  his  mighty  acts  in  the  past  becomes  significant.28 
While  it  may  not  be  possible  to  explain  why  God  does  not  act 
now  to  establish  the  order  of  righteousness,  it  is  believed  that 
God  in  his  own  good  time  will  be  able  to  establish  this  order.29 
When  God  finally  does  act,  one  expects  that  his  activity  will  be 
determined  by  the  requirements  of  justice,  for  one  is  arguing 
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from  what  ought  to  be  to  what  is.  Only  if  one  can  believe  that 
at  some  future  time  or  in  the  afterlife  all  injustices  will  be 
righted  can  life  be  found  to  be  meaningful,  according  to  this 
convictional  orientation.30 

4.  The  Predominance  of  Self-giving  Love  (Agape) 

The  predominance  of  self-giving  love  or  agape  or  justice  and 
logos  has  close  relations  to  that  understanding  of  sovereignty  in 
which  justice  is  predominant.  In  both  instances  God  is  conceived 
as  sovereign  will,  but  when  love  is  predominant  it  manifests  its 
predominance  over  justice  in  two  respects.  First  of  all,  love  be- 
comes the  standard  by  which  justice  is  defined.  Paul  states  that 
he  who  loves  his  neighbor  has  fulfilled  the  law.31  Paul  goes  on  to 
indicate  that  he  is  thinking  of  the  law  chiefly  in  negative  terms, 
as  forbidding  doing  wrong  to  a  neighbor.32  Yet  the  command  to 
love  your  neighbor  as  yourself  implies  doing  good  as  well.  One's 
awareness  of  one's  own  needs  is  to  be  the  guide  by  which  one 
can  be  led  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  one's  neighbor.33  Love  so 
understood  clearly  implies  a  system  of  justice.  Love  is  by  no 
means  antinomian  or  anarchic;  it  becomes  instead  the  principle 
on  the  basis  of  which  a  system  of  law,  or,  rather,  several  possible 
systems  of  law,  can  be  established.  In  these  terms  one  could 
define  a  just  society  as  one  in  which  persons  are  effectively  ena- 
bled to  love  each  other. 

The  second  respect  in  which  love  is  predominant  over  justice 
is  that  those  condemned  by  the  standard  of  justice  which  love 
defines  are  also  loved.  At  this  point  there  is  inescapable  tension 
because  such  persons  are  both  hated  and  loved,  but  love  main- 
tains its  predominance.  The  meaning  of  forgiveness  is  that  love 
is  willing  to  pay  the  costs  of  continuing  to  accept  those  who 
deserve  to  be  rejected.  Again  this  does  not  mean  that  in  the  civil 
order  no  efforts  are  made  to  apprehend  and  restrain  criminals, 
but  it  does  indicate  how  such  persons  should  be  treated  once 
they  are  brought  into  the  custody  of  the  community.  The  pre- 
dominance of  love  means  that  the  principle  of  forgiveness  rather 
than  obedience  to  law  becomes  the  constituting  principle  of  the 
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community,  from  which  it  follows  that  a  community  so  consti- 
tuted is  an  open  community,  committed  to  reconciliation  and 
ultimately  the  inclusion  of  all  men,  being  prepared  to  make  the 
necessary  adjustments  which  such  an  inclusive  commitment 
implies. 

Love  is  predominant  over  logos  in  that  love  defines  the  proper 
use  of  the  intelligibly  ordered  value  structure.  The  value  struc- 
ture is  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  the  fellowman  and  conse- 
quently is  not  to  be  worshiped.  When  the  value  structure  is  so 
viewed  it  loses  its  absoluteness  and  becomes  relative  to  human 
need.  Since  both  physical  and  spiritual  needs  are  to  be  satisfied, 
the  distinction  between  higher  and  lower  values  is  qualified  by 
the  constant  summons  to  respond  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
nearest  neighbor.34 

The  final  question  is  in  what  sense  ultimate  power  may  be 
conceived  to  reside  with  self-giving  love.  One  answer  is  to  postu- 
late the  power  of  love,  appealing  to  the  sovereign  will  of  God, 
who  declares  his  almighty  power  chiefly  in  showing  mercy  and 
pity,35  but  it  is  also  possible  to  assert  that  the  power  of  love  has 
been  experienced.  Implicit  in  such  a  claim  is  an  interpretation 
of  the  historical  process  as  containing  evidences  of  divine  activity 
in  which  love  has  manifested  itself.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  all  past  interpretations  of  the  manner  of  the  manifestation 
of  the  divine  activity  must  be  accepted,  not  even  those  contained 
in  the  biblical  canon.  One  can  be  convinced  that  love  conquers, 
even  though  one  is  not  precisely  certain  how  this  occurs.  Thus 
to  regard  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  as  an  instance  of  such 
a  victory  need  not  imply  any  particular  understanding  as  to  how 
the  resurrection  took  place.  The  person  who  is  committed  in 
this  way  may  therefore  have  to  face  his  own  final  crisis  with  no 
more  clarity  as  to  how  love  will  triumph  through  him  than  did 
Jesus  when  he  said,  "Father,  into  your  hands  I  commit  my 
spirit."36 

It  would  appear  that  the  fragmentary  utterances  to  be  found 
in  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer's  Letters  and  Papers  from  Prison  reflect 
such    an    understanding    of    the    divine    sovereignty.    The    God 
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whom  we  must  learn  to  get  along  without  is  the  God  who  exer- 
cises his  power  in  other  ways.37  The  suffering  God  who  can  help 
is,  it  would  seem,  the  God  whose  power  is  the  power  of  his 
love.38  Bonhoeffer  therefore  becomes  extremely  christocentric. 
He  proposes  that  we  persevere  in  quiet  meditation  on  the  life, 
sayings,  deeds,  sufferings,  and  death  of  Jesus  in  order  to  learn 
what  God  promises  and  what  he  fulfils.39  It  is  indeed  in  Jesus' 
freedom  from  self  and  concern  for  others,  maintained  to  the 
point  of  death,  that  we  find  the  sole  ground  of  his  omnipotence, 
omniscience,  and  ubiquity,40  in  other  words,  the  attributes  of  his 
sovereignty. 

This  study  in  comparative  theology  (which  is  the  form  in 
which  the  value  of  the  constructive  use  of  the  method  of  motif 
research  can  perhaps  most  easily  be  illustrated)  has  sought  to 
define  three  alternative  ways  of  understanding  the  divine  sover- 
eignty, through  analyzing  the  implications  of  the  functioning  of 
the  principle  of  predominance,  given  the  component  factors  of 
logos,  justice,  and  love.  To  have  affirmed  the  existence  of  God, 
according  to  this  analysis,  is  to  have  placed  one's  trust  and  de- 
pendence in  the  predominance  of  one  of  these  factors.  It  is  the 
thesis  of  this  study  that  all  men  have  indeed  done  this  practi- 
cally, if  not  theoretically. 

NOTES 

1A  third  alternative,  of  presupposing  neither  God's  nature  nor  his  existence, 
might  seem  attractive.  However,  if  God's  existence  is  to  be  examined,  some  concep- 
tion of  his  nature  must  be  presupposed,  whereas  if  his  nature  is  to  be  the  prior 
object  of  examination,  one  must  in  some  sense  presuppose  existence,  lest  the 
examination  remain  in  the  realm  of  pure  speculation. 

2Arthur  O.  Lovejoy,  The  Great  Chain  of  Being  (New  York:  Harper  Torchbooks, 
1960),  p.  41. 

sPensees,  #555. 

4In  this  connection  it  may  be  remembered  that  the  early  Christians  were  called 
atheists,  for  they  denied  the  existence  of  the  Roman  gods. 

6The  Book  of  Concord,  trans,  and  ed.  by  Theodore  G.  Tappert  (Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg  Press,  1959),  p.  365. 

eAn  Analytical  Philosophy  of  Religion  (New  York:  Abingdon,  1958),  pp.  23-44, 
78-84. 

7I  Cor.  1:18. 

8Dt.  28:15-68,  cf.  Acts  28:3-4. 

9See  Paul  Tillich's  book,  Love,  Power,  and  Justice  (New  York:  Oxford,  1954). 
Gustaf  Aulen  also  in  Den  kristna  gudsbilden  (Stockholm:  SKD,  1941),  pp.  20-30, 
138,  speaks  of  the  three  motifs  of  power,  righteousness  or  justice,  and  love. 
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10VI.  508b-509b. 

u29d-30c. 

vphaedrus,  245c-245a,  246b-248c,  894c-896d. 

"Metaphysics,  I:991a  5-15,  XII:  1071b  10-15,  1072a  25-30. 

"In  this  connection  it  is  difficult  in  the  context  of  Platonic  thought  to  account 
for  the  love  which  apparently  seeks  unworthy  objects,  the  vulgar  as  opposed  to  the 
heavenly  eros.  The  explanation  ordinarily  given  is  that  in  some  way  the  vision  of 
the  true  good  has  been  clouded.  The  fault  is  ignorance  occasioned  in  large  measure 
by  the  fact  that  man  lives  in  a  material,  sense  world  which  presents  him  with 
shadows  and  illusions  rather  than  the  true  reality. 

15Cf.  Lovejoy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  46-50;  A.  E.  Taylor,  Plato:  The  Man  and  His  Work, 
4th  ed.  (New  York:  Humanities  Press,  n.d.),  pp.  441-444;  F.  M.  Cornford,  Plato's 
Cosmology  (New  York:  Humanities  Press,  1952),  pp.  33-39. 

16Anders  Nygren,  Agape  and  Eros,  trans,  P.  S.  Watson  (Philadelphia:  Westmins- 
ter, 1953),  pp.  186-197. 

"Such  a  synthesis  would  seem  to  be  presupposed  in  this  statement  by  A.  E. 
Taylor:  "It  seems  to  me,  metaphysically  the  Form  of  the  Good  is  what  Christian 
philosophy  has  meant  by  God,  and  nothing  else."  Op.  cit.,  p.  289. 

18It  is  quite  possible  that  Gen.  1:1-2  does  not  yet  affirm  creatio  ex  nihilo, 
especially  if  Gen.  l:l-2a  be  translated,  "When  God  began  to  create  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void  ..."  Rom.  4:17,  however,  clearly 
appears  to  affirm  creatio  ex  nihilo  and  this  has  been  the  predominant  understand- 
ing of  creation  in  the  history  of  Christian  thought. 

19Arthur  O.  Lovejoy's  study  in  the  history  of  ideas,  The  Great  Chain  of  Being,  is 
a  fascinating  account  of  the  recurring  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  solve  these 
problems. 

20Plato  makes  knowledge  of  society  analogous  to  a  physician's  knowledge  of  the 
sea.  Since  it  is  theoretically  possible  for  the  wise  man  to  know  what  is  best  not  only 
for  himself,  but  also  for  his  fellows,  coercion  may  be  used  when  necessary  for  the 
benefit  of  society.  Statesman,  296-297. 

aGen.  12:3,  Isa.  19:24,  53:11  cf.  Rom.  11:11-12. 

^The  predominance  of  justice  over  logos  may  extend  to  the  point  that  not  only 
does  the  law  define  the  legitimacy  of  aspiration  toward  certain  goods,  quite  apart 
from  the  attraction  they  may  exercise  in  their  own  right,  but  the  law  may  even 
claim  that  obedience  requires  the  subjection  of  the  mind  in  every  respect  to  the 
authority  of  the  lawgiver.  The  several  aspects  of  logos  are  subordinated  to  the 
demands  of  justice  because  the  welfare  of  the  group,  which  justice  defines,  is 
believed  to  require  it. 

^It  should  not  be  imagined  that  no  provision  is  made  for  the  possibility  of 
atonement  when  justice  is  predominant.  The  provision  that  is  made,  however, 
tends  to  be  granting  the  sinner  the  possibility  of  fulfilling  certain  requirements, 
such  as  offering  sacrifices  or  performing  penitential  practices.  If  one  set  of  com- 
mandments are  broken,  others  may  be  obeyed  in  their  stead.  If  these  command- 
ments are  also  flaunted,  the  sinner  is  twice  condemned. 

MOne  thinks  in  this  connection  of  those  who  charged  Jesus  with  the  offense  of 
eating  with  tax  collectors  and  sinners  (Mk.  2:16).  Another  example  is  the  Kantian 
rigoristic  theory  of  retributive  punishment,  one  of  the  implications  of  which  is  that 
mercy  or  forgiveness  becomes  a  violation  of  the  moral  law.  Morris  Raphael  Cohen, 
Reason  and  Law  (New  York:  Collier  Books,  1961),  pp.  121-123. 

^Cohen,  op.  cit.,  pp.  92-94. 

aRom.  13:4. 

27In  the  Old  Testament  Job  represents  a  strong  critique  of  such  an  interpretation 
of  the  course  of  human  events.  Cf.  Lk.  13:1-5. 

^Cf.  Isa.  51:9-11. 

^Insofar  as  this  appeal  transcends  present  experience,  no  evidence  can  be  used  to 
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falsify  it.  Yet  it  is  of  interest  that  Richard  L.  Rubenstein  does  regard  the  destruc- 
tion of  European  Jewry  as  an  event  of  such  ghastly  proportions  that  it  becomes 
impossible  any  longer  to  believe  in  an  omnipotent,  beneficent  God.  After  Auschwitz 
(Indianapolis:  Bobbs- Merrill,  1966),  pp.  ix-x,  46-58,  65-70,  153-154.  What  has  been 
challenged  is  not  God's  power  at  some  future  time  or  in  an  afterlife  to  redress  the 
balance.  Rather  God  is  indicted  because  he  did  not  intervene  to  prevent  a  particu- 
lar instance  of  human  wickedness.  Because  God  did  not  intervene  he  is  neither 
good  nor  powerful;  for  all  practical  purposes  he  does  not  exist.  One  wonders  how 
evil  can  be  quantified  so  that  the  limiting  degree  of  evil  that  makes  faith  there- 
after impossible  can  be  defined.  From  one  point  of  view,  as  Ivan  argues  in 
Dostoevski's  The  Brothers  Karamazov,  the  agonizing  death  of  one  innocent  child 
can  be  too  much,  which  Rubenstein  indeed  himself  suggests.  Op.  cit.,  pp.  66-68. 
But  if  one  holds  that  even  one  such  instance  of  injustice  is  enough  to  warrant 
rejection  of  the  understanding  of  the  divine  nature  in  which  justice  is  made 
predominant,  one  has  failed  to  understand  this  convictional  alternative.  Injustices 
encountered  in  this  life  can  be  severe  trials  of  faith  for  such  a  believer,  but  in  the 
face  of  these  trials  the  righteous  one  waits.  Ps.  37,  62,  130:5-6,  Isa.  8:17,  40:31. 

30This  is  clearly  seen  in  Immanuel  Kant's  moral  theology,  where  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  the  existence  of  God,  who  has  requisite  power  to  reward  virtue 
with  perfect  happiness,  are  the  necessary  postulates  of  the  moral  life.  Kritik  der 
praktischen  Vernunft,  ed.  Karl  Vorlander  (Hamburg:  Felix  Meiner,  1952),  pp. 
140-151. 

31Rom.  13:8. 

32Rom.  13:10. 

^Paul  Ramsey,  Basic  Christian  Ethics  (New  York:  Scribner's,  1952),  pp.  99-103. 

34Lk.  10:25-37.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  subordination  of  logos  to  love  requires 
a  pragmatic  concept  of  truth.  Such  an  epistemological  theory  must  be  defended  on 
its  own  merits.  Nor  does  the  predominance  of  love  mean  that  the  mind  must 
subject  itself  to  external  authority.  Truth  about  the  world  from  whatever  source  it 
may  be  gained  is  to  be  sought  and  accepted.  Only  if  there  is  complete  freedom  in 
the  quest  for  truth  can  truth  be  put  to  its  proper  use. 

35Collect,  Tenth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  Service  Book  and  Hymnal  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  1958. 

^Lk.  23:46. 

37New  York:  Macmillan,  1953,  p.  219. 

^Ibid.,  p.  220. 

^Ibid.,  p.  243. 

i0Ibid.,  p.  237. 
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Old  and  New  in  Interpretation,  A  Study  of  the  Two  Testaments, 
by  James  Barr.  New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1966.  Pp.  215.  $5.50. 

In  this  book  we  find  published  the  "Currie  Lectures"  which  Professor  Barr 
delivered  at  Austin  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  Texas,  in  February, 
1964.  The  author  discusses  various  theological  themes  such  as:  the  multiplex 
nature  of  the  Old  Testament  tradition;  Athens  or  Jerusalem;  the  question  of 
distinctiveness;  the  concepts  of  history  and  revelation;  typology  and  allegory; 
Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  work  of  salvation;  and  finally,  conclusions, 
with  a  note  on  fundamentalism.  All  these  different  subjects  are  interlaced 
and  subordinated  to  the  general  question  of  the  relation  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  or  more  precisely,  the  problem  of  a  Christian  inter- 
pretation of  the  Old  Testament.  In  this  way  Dr.  Barr's  book  can  be  read  as 
a  thorough  discussion  of  the  basic  principles  of  Old  Testament  theology. 

Professor  Barr  engages  in  this  discussion  by  focusing  on  particular  theolog- 
ical positions  which  for  American  readers  seem  to  be  characterized  by  G. 
Ernest  Wright's  God  Who  Acts,  the  two  volumes  of  Gerhard  von  Rad's  Old- 
Testament  Theology,  and  a  number  of  articles  by  German  scholars  which 
are  included  in  the  omnibus  volume  Essays  on  Old  Testament  Hermeneutics 
edited  by  Claus  Westermann.1  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  von  Rad  himself  is 
not  quoted  very  often,  Dr.  Barr's  book  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
extensive  and  best  critical  discussion  of  von  Rad's  understanding  of  Old 
Testament  theology  which  is  available  in  English  at  the  present.  Certainly 
Dr.  Barr  does  not  expect  the  reader  of  his  book  to  be  completely  convinced 
by  all  the  points  he  makes  against  the  attempt  to  place  the  conception  of 
Heilsgeschichte ,  or  what  he  calls  "the  revelational  character  of  history",  in 
the  center  of  the  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament.  However,  what  the 
author  can  fairly  expect  is  that  everybody  who  holds  that  Heilsgeschichte  is 
the  central  idea  in  the  faith  of  the  people  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  has 
in  the  face  of  Dr.  Barr's  considerations  to  reexamine  his  position. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  author  discusses  the  "multiplex  nature  of  the  Old 
Testament  tradition".  Here  he  sets  out  the  outlines  of  the  main  theological 
position  he  wants  to  maintain.  His  starting  point  is  the  affirmation  that 
"there  is  no  central  motif  which  will  serve  as  the  'key'  in  the  process  of 
understanding"  the  Old  Testament  (p.  15).  This  means  "we  shall  not  suc- 
ceed if  we  try  to  formulate  the  center  of  the  tradition  as  an  'event'  or  series 
of  events,  which  can  then  be  spoken  about  as  'acts  of  God  in  history'  ' 
(p.  16).  "It  is  clear  that  an  important  place  belongs  to  acts  narrated"  (p.  16); 
however,  "particular  emphasis  would  have  to  be  given  to  the  speaking  of 
God,  to  his  communications  in  which  he  makes  known  his  will  and  his 
intentions  to  the  men  whom  he  designates  to  hear  this  and  to  communicate 
it  to  the  people"  (p.  16).  And  in  addition  to  this  "we  also  have  to  speak  of 
the    thinking   of   Israel   and   its   wise  men,   of   the   praises   of   Israel   in   its 
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worship,  and  so  on"  (p.  16).  This  point  becomes  very  clear  when  we  read 
that  "we  cannot  have  the  emphasis  upon  the  acting  God  unless  we  also  have 
the  emphasis  on  the  speaking  God.  One  aspect  of  the  form  makes  no  sense 
without  the  other"  (p.  23).  This  means  that  both  aspects  belong  inseparably 
together;  however,  Professor  Barr  continues  significantly,  "the  'word'  empha- 
sis might  deserve  to  have  priority"  (p.  23). 

Referring  to  these  clear  affirmations  some  questions  may  be  allowed. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Old  Testament  contains  both  references  to  the 
acts  of  God  and  references  to  his  speaking  and  his  communications.  How- 
ever, one  should  not  overlook  that  the  theological  position,  which  Dr.  Barr 
criticizes  by  these  statements,  was  derived  from  form-criticism.  And  form- 
criticism  has  shown  the  predominance  of  the  narrative  character  of  the  Old 
Testament  tradition.  This  observation  leads  to  the  question:  Does  not  the 
form  of  the  Old  Testament  tradition  itself  emphasize  the  acts  of  God  in 
history?  The  sources  of  the  Pentateuch,  J  and  E,  and  even  the  postexilic  P 
in  its  original  form,  seem  much  more  interested  in  what  God  has  done  in 
history  than  in  what  he  has  communicated.  Then  the  so-called  Deuterono- 
mistic  Historical  Work  (Deut.,  Josh.,  Judg.,  I  and  II  Sam.,  I  and  II  Kings) 
and  the  Historical  Work  of  the  Chronicler  (I  and  II  Chron.,  Ezra,  Neh.) 
must  be  mentioned.  They  are  nothing  other  than  the  recapitulation  of 
history  in  the  light  of  the  word  of  God.  And  with  reference  to  the  Psalms, 
must  we  not  say  that  when  Israel  praises  the  Lord,  she  does  so  mainly  for 
what  he  has  done  in  history  (which  begins  with  the  creation)?  And  as  for 
the  wisdom  tradition,  even  wisdom  could  not  be  taught  without  telling 
stories,  a  conclusion  which  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  Joseph-novel.2 

A  particular  question  must  be  raised  with  reference  to  the  prophetic 
literature.  Here  we  have  indeed  predominately  what  James  Barr  would  call 
the  speaking  of  God.  However,  is  not  this  speaking  again  closely  related  to 
history?  If  Gen.  1  indicates  that  God  created  the  world  by  his  word  then, 
e.g.,  Deutero-Isaiah  shows  that  he  understands  that  history  as  well  was  cre- 
ated by  the  word  of  God  (Isa.  45:7;  48:3ff;  55:10f.).  All  of  these  considera- 
tions bring  us  to  the  question:  Is  it  really  right  to  separate  history  or  the 
acts  of  God  and  the  speaking  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  as  Dr.  Barr 
seems  to  do?3 

In  the  next  chapter  the  author  discusses  the  Hebrew-Greek  thought  con- 
trast in  the  Bible  and  in  Christian  theology.  It  is  refreshing  to  follow  Dr. 
Barr's  argumentation  here.  The  first  point  he  makes  is  that  the  dichotomy 
between  Hebrew  and  Greek  modes  of  thought  is  more  or  less  an  artificial 
one,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  build  the  picture  of  Hebrew  or  Greek  thought 
upon  some  ideas  which  are  considered  basic  and  typical,  and  this  apart  from 
any  cultural  historical  and  sociological  background.  And  anyway,  Dr.  Ban- 
does  not  see  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  contrast  is  extremely  great. 

Another  point  the  author  makes  is  that  this  contrast  seems  to  him  to  be 
not  so  much  an  analysis  of  patterns  of  ancient  thinking  but  because  it  is  "an 
analysis  of  elements  within  modern  culture,  it  sees  the  ancient  cultures  not 
as  they  were  but  as  their  influence  feeds  into  more  modern  streams.  This  is 
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exactly  why  the  contrast  seems  to  the  modern  student  to  be  so  helpful.  It 
functions  as  a  kind  of  cultural  map  to  guide  him  in  the  modern  world,  . . ." 
(p.  35). 

And  finally,  Dr.  Barr  takes  his  stand  against  the  "purist  ideal"  which  also 
is  based  on  the  Hebrew-Greek  contrast.  His  reference  here  is  to  the  claim 
that  the  Bible  must  be  interpreted  by  its  own  terms.  This  leads  automati- 
cally to  theological  approval  of  the  Hebrew  thought,  which  is  part  of  the 
Bible,  while  the  Greek  thought-world  is  rejected,  since  it  is  introduced  into 
Christian  theology  from  outside.  Dr.  Barr  says  "it  is  an  intrusion  from  a 
modern  consciousness  dominated  by  the  problem  of  the  relation  between 
philosophy  and  theology"  (p.  58).  "In  fact  the  apostles  saw  the  essential 
tension  and  the  explosive  force  of  their  movement  not  as  a  conflict  between 
Jewish  and  Greek  thought,  but  as  a  crisis  within  Israel,  the  people  of  God, 
itself"  (p.  59),  a  crisis  caused  by  Judaizing. 

The  following  chapter,  "The  Concepts  of  History  and  Revelation,"  is 
again  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  "history-centered  revelational  theol- 
ogy." It  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  first  chapter.  The  author  says,  "I 
argue  that  the  attempt  to  make  the  concept  of  'history'  mandatory  and 
central  for  a  concept  of  'revelation'  involves  us  in  certain  contradictions  and 
antinomies"  (p.  66). 

"The  most  familiar  such  antinomy,  no  doubt,  is  that  between  history  as 
the  milieu  in  which  God  acted  and  history  as  the  field  which  can  be  analyzed 
and  described  by  human  historical  science"  (p.  66).  In  order  to  understand 
better  one  of  the  crucial  problems  of  recent  Old  Testament  research  one 
should  read  The  History  of  Israel  by  Martin  Noth.  There  one  finds  a 
scholarly  presentation  of  the  history  of  Israel  as  it  is  seen  today  by  an 
historian.  However,  the  dilemma  is  that  this  scholarly  picture  differs  largely 
from  the  presentation  of  the  Bible.  On  the  basis  of  this  background  the 
question  must  be  raised:  Which  picture  must  be  understood  as  Heilsge- 
schichte  connected  with  the  revelation  of  God,  the  one  which  the  Biblical 
documents  confess  or  the  other  one  which  really  has  happened  according  to 
modern  historical  research?  (pp.  66f)  Dr.  Barr  says  that  "a  Herculean  effort 
is  made  to  overcome"  this  antinomy,  but  that  his  "own  suggestion  lies  in  the 
opposite  direction:  it  is  that  the  antinomies  are  inherent  in  the  use  of 
'history'  as  a  central  and  mandatory  theological  concept"  (p.  68). 

Another  objection  against  a  heilsgeschichtliche  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  the  observation  that  there  is,  according  to  Dr.  Barr,  "the 
existence  in  the  Old  Testament  of  substantial  literature  which  fails  to  con- 
form to  the  idea  that  revelation  through  history  is  the  center  of  Hebrew 
thought.  The  most  obvious  relevant  area  is,  of  course,  the  Wisdom  litera- 
ture" (p.  72).  "Something  analogous  can  be  said  of  many  materials  which 
have  a  cubic  setting,  mainly  in  the  Psalms"  (p.  73). 

All  this  brings  the  author  to  repeat  again  what  he  has  already  stated 
before:  It  is  right  "that  God  indeed  acts  in  history,  but  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  talk  as  if  this  acting  were  the  sole  foundation  of  relations  with 
God"  (p.  73).  On  the  other  hand,  the  author  says  that  "the  speeches  and 
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conversations  are  a  precondition  of  the  divine  acts  to  just  as  great  an  extent 
as  they  are  a  consequence  of  them.  If  God  had  not  talked  with  Moses  and 
identified  himself,  and  told  Moses  what  he  intended  to  do,  then  the  children 
of  Israel  would  not  have  tried  to  leave  Egypt  and  there  would  have  been  no 
divine  act  of  deliverance"  (p.  77).  "In  so  far  as  it  is  good  to  use  the  term 
'revelation'  at  all,  it  is  entirely  true  to  say  that  in  the  Old  Testament 
revelation  is  by  verbal  communication  as  to  say  that  -it  is  by  acts  in  history" 
(p.  77). 

This  quotation  brings  us  to  the  second  section  of  this  chapter  where  Dr. 
Barr  examines  the  concept  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  history  from  the 
other  side,  from  a  critique  of  the  understanding  of  revelation  (pp.  82ff). 
However,  in  this  context  the  negative  statements  seem  to  be  more  valid  and 
clearer  than  what  the  author  has  to  say  positively. 

One  point  is  made,  and  as  it  seems  for  good  reasons,  namely,  that  "in  the 
Bible  .  .  .  the  usage  of  the  terms  which  roughly  correspond  to  'revelation'  is 
both  limited  and  specialized"  (p.  88).  Therefore  he  concludes  that  "the 
problems  in  relation  to  which  revelation  functions  do  not  appear  to  exist  in 
the  Bible,  or  are  not  central  in  it.  In  Israel  God  is  known,  and  this  is 
recognized  without  question  in  the  New  Testament.  What  matters  is  the 
question  of  what  more  will  be  added  to  that  which  is  known;  or,  whether 
that  which  is  known  has  already  been  falsified  by  the  use  and  interpretation 
which  men  have  made  of  it"  (p.  89).  The  next  question  which  is  discussed 
is  the  relation  between  revelation  and  religion  (pp.  94ff).  Lack  of  space 
prevents  a  more  thorough  description  of  the  author's  thought  on  this  matter. 
We  shall  be  concerned  instead  to  examine  critically  some  of  the  ideas 
presented  here. 

In  his  argument  against  the  attempt  to  see  Heilsgeschichte  in  the  center  of 
Old  Testament  thought  Dr.  Barr  refers  to  an  extra-Biblical  example,  the 
inscription  on  the  stele  of  King  Mesha  of  Moab  (middle  of  the  9th  century 
B.C.;  cf.  II  Kings  3)  which  "displays  Chemosh  'acting  in  history'  in  a  manner 
remarkably  similar  to  that  of  the  God  of  Israel"  (p.  72).  That  is  to  say  that 
"we  should  not  place  too  much  emphasis  on  the  Israelite  'God  who  acts  in 
history'  as  a  clear  mark  of  a  cultural  distinctiveness  which  can  also  be 
directly  evaluated  theologically"  (p.  72).  However,  this  example — and  there 
are  even  more  in  the  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Literature — is  not  striking.  One 
should  not  say  that  the  God  Chemosh  acts  in  history  but  that  he  acts  in  a 
single  historical  event.  When  we  say  God  acts  or  reveals  himself  in  history, 
we  do  not  mean  that  he  intervenes  occasionally  in  individual  historical 
events.  What  we  mean  is  rather  that  individual  events  follow  each  other  in  a 
particular  order  from  a  beginning  to  a  goal  which  God,  who  is  believed  to 
have  arranged  all  this,  wants  to  be  attained. 

A  good  example  of  this  is  the  growth  of  the  Pentateuchal  tradition. 
Traditio-historical  research  has  shown  that  in  the  earliest  stage  of  develop- 
ment (after  the  process  of  the  occupation  of  the  land  was  concluded)  there 
existed  three  different  primarily  independent  religious  traditions  among  the 
tribes  who  had  come  together  in  Palestine:  the  tradition  of  the  patriarchs, 
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the  Exodus  tradition,  and  the  Sinai  tradition.  Added  to  these,  as  a  result  of 
the  latest  experience,  was  the  tradition  of  the  occupation  of  the  land.  After 
the  different  tribes  had  joined  together  with  what  then  was  called  the  people 
of  Israel,  their  different  traditions  were  put  together  in  the  way  of  an 
historical  sequence.  The  patriarchal  tradition  was  combined  with  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Exodus  and  this  again  with  the  tradition  of  the  occupation.  And 
probably  after  that  the  Sinai  tradition  was  inserted.  The  result  is  an  admira- 
ble intellectual  historical  achievement  which  is  indeed  unique  in  the  ancient 
world  as  a  presentation  of  a  history  which  begins  with  the  election  of 
Abraham  and  ends  in  the  present  of  those  who  accomplished  this.  And  in  a 
time  when  the  whole  daily  life  was  related  to  religious  ideas  this  history  was 
related  to  God  and  as  a  result  it  was  interpreted  as  a  course  of  history 
arranged  and  put  forward  by  the  God  of  Israel.  This  is  what  we  call 
Heilsgeschichte.  The  next  step  was  that  this  history  was  reconsidered,  rewrit- 
ten, and  reinterpreted  again  and  again.  The  Elohist  did  it,  the  unknown 
redactor  who  combined  J  with  E  did  it,  the  priestly  writer  did  it,  and  an 
unknown  redactor  did  it  again  when  he  combined  JE  with  P.  In  addition  to 
this  we  should  mention  the  Deuteronomistic  and  the  Chronistic  writers.  As  a 
conclusion  of  this  brief  consideration  we  must  say  that  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  tradition  is  the  result  of  a  consideration  of 
history.  This  means  that  the  crucial  problem  in  the  thought  of  the  O.  T.  is 
the  problem  God  and  history. 

One  additional  remark  must  be  added.  It  seems  that  Dr.  Barr  focuses  only 
on  individual  O.  T.  passages,  stories,  or  units.  But  when  we  want  to  under- 
stand meaning  and  importance  of  history  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  have  to 
consider  the  large  historical  works  as  a  whole  and  we  have  to  ask  for  the 
leading  main  ideas.  Finally  we  have  to  ask:  What  is  the  particular  function 
of  a  pericope  within  the  whole  concept  of,  e.g.,  J  P  or  the  Deuteronomistic 
Historical  Work?  When  we  do  this  seriously,  it  is  really  hard  to  follow  Dr. 
Barr  when  he  says  that  the  revelational  historical  concept  is  not  the  central 
idea  of  the  Old  Testament. 

And  what  about  the  speaking  of  God  to  which  Dr.  Barr  wants  to  attribute 
preference?  It  is  part  of  the  acting  of  God  in  history.  By  his  speaking,  his 
word,  and  communications  he  sets  in  motion  what  happens  as  history, 
whether  it  be  the  creative  word  in  Genesis  1,  the  promises  to  the  patriarchs, 
or  the  word  of  the  prophets.  Indeed,  even  the  law  is  closely  related  to 
history.  It  was  believed  to  be  given  in  an  historical  act  of  God,  and  obedi- 
ence or  disobedience  against  the  law  influenced  the  course  of  history  as  is 
shown  by  the  prophets. 

Finally,  we  must  touch  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  is  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Barr:  the  discrepancy  between  the  Biblical  presentation  of 
history  and  the  view  which  is  the  result  of  critical  scholarly  research.  Which 
one  is  relevant  for  our  endeavors?  We  have  seen  above  the  way  Dr.  Ban- 
bypasses  a  decision.  But  when  we  try  to  acknowledge  the  concept  of  Heilsge- 
schichte as  a  central  idea  in  Old  Testament  theology  we  must  go  another 
way.  As  it  seems,  this  form  of  question  as  an  "either-or"  is  wrong,  because  it 
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implies  a  comparison,  but  these  two  different  views  of  history  are  not  com- 
parable in  this  way  because  both  views  are  the  result  of  completely  different 
intentions.  The  historian  wants  to  find  out  what  really  has  happened  and 
wants  to  explain  why  a  particular  event  took  place.  On  the  contrary,  this 
aim  was  not  the  objective  of  any  of  the  Biblical  writers.  They  wanted  to 
express  and  to  interpret  what  they  believed,  and  in  their  belief  God  and 
history  belonged  inseparably  together.  They  could  not  think  of  God  apart 
from  his  acts  in  history,  and  they  could  not  possibly  think  of  history  apart 
from  God.  So  they  described  a  history — not  single  events — in  order  to  ex- 
press what  they  believed  and  what  their  readers  were  supposed  to  believe. 
An  unresolved  discrepancy  is  described  here.  It  must  either  be  accepted  and 
borne,  or  it  may  be  emphasized  so  as  to  show  that  it  is  imperative  to  attempt 
to  establish  an  approach  to  the  Biblical  documents  which  would  be  alterna- 
tive to  that  approach  which  comes  to  them  with  inappropriate  categories. 

The  next  chapter  of  Dr.  Barr's  book  which  is  of  special  interest  here  is 
entitled  "Typology  and  Allegory."  This  topic  cannot  possibly  be  discussed 
here  in  detail.  One  who  wants  more  information  to  understand  better  the 
contributions  of  Dr.  Barr  should  read  the  articles  on  the  subject  by  von  Rad, 
Noth,  -Wolff,  and  Eichrodt  which  are  easily  accessible  in  Westermann's 
Essays  on  Old  Testament  Hermeneutics.  We  can  give  here  only  some  brief 
comments. 

The  so-called  typology  is  closely  related  to  the  idea  of  what  Dr.  Barr  calls 
"revelation  history."  When  the  core  idea  of  the  Old  Testament  is  seen  in 
Heilsgeschichte  which  continues  in  the  New  Testament,  then  typological 
exegesis  tries  to  detect  some  features,  characteristics  or  categories  which  seem 
to  be  typical  for  the  acting  of  God  in  history.  In  this  way  some  Old 
Testament  events  point  to  what  the  New  Testament  reports,  and  these 
events  are  correlated  under  the  terms  type  and  antitype.  However,  one  who 
does  not  consider  the  idea  of  the  revelational  acting  of  God  as  the  central 
idea  of  the  Old  Testament  cannot  possibly  be  very  much  in  favor  of  the  so- 
called  typological  interpretation.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  way  Dr.  Barr 
discusses  the  subject.  The  conclusions  in  this  chapter  are  prepared  by  every- 
thing that  was  presented  in  his  former  chapters.  Thus  he  states  that  "the 
number  of  ways  in  which  the  O.  T.  is  used  by  the  New  is  too  great  to  be 
comprehended  within  two  categories  related  to  a  simple  distinction  of  his- 
tory-relatedness"  (p.  113). 

This  is  right.  When  we  take  our  stand  in  the  New  Testament  and  look 
back  into  the  Old,  we  may  come  to  this  kind  of  conclusion.  However,  since 
Old  Testament  problems  are  to  be  discussed  here,  we  should  focus  at  first  on 
Old  Testament  facts  and  take  notice  of  what  can  be  found  there.  This  seems 
to  be  somewhat  neglected  by  Dr.  Barr  when  he  discusses  the  problem  of 
typology  almost  exclusively  under  the  point  of  view  of  the  relation  of  the 
two  Testaments.  However,  as  e.g.,  W.  Eichrodt  points  out,  typological  think- 
ing is  already  a  matter  of  the  Old  Testament  itself.  He  states 

This  suggestion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  even  in  Old  Testament 
prophecy  itself  typology  is  already  playing  a  part.  It  is  Hosea  who 
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speaks  of  a  new  wilderness  period  on  the  model  of  the  first  one  (2:14 
ff.),  and  this  is  taken  up  again  by  Jeremiah  (23:7).  But  it  is  Deutero- 
Isaiah  who  first  gives  full  force  to  this  theme,  setting  the  deliverance 
from  Exile  again  and  again  in  parallel  with  the  fundamental  act  of 
deliverance  by  Yahweh  in  the  escape  from  Egypt,  and  using  the  colors 
of  the  Exodus  story  to  paint  this  new  picture  (Isa.  40:3;  41:17  ff.; 
42:16;  43:17;  48:21;  49:10  f.;  52:12;  cf.  Jer.  31:2  £.)•  One  could  indeed 
probably  speak  of  a  'typical'  meaning  of  the  Exodus  tradition  in  this 
case,  and  the  surpassing  of  the  type  by  the  excellence  of  the  antitype 
is  almost  always  emphasized,  especially  in  Isaiah  43:17  and  52:12.  This 
approach  was  imitated  by  many  later  writers,  although  in  these  the 
Exodus  events  were  often  used  more  as  an  illustrative  example  than 
as  a  type  in  the  proper  sense.  It  may,  for  instance,  remain  uncertain 
whether  the  oracle  about  the  new  covenant  in  Jeremiah  31:33  consid- 
ers the  old  covenant  as  a  type  or  not.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
however,  in  face  of  passages  like  Isaiah  11:1;  Jeremiah  23:5;  Ezekiel 
34:23;  37:24;  Isaiah  55:3,  5,  that  David  was  considered  a  type  for  the 
coming  deliverer-king,  who  could  even  be  given  David's  name.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  high  priest  and  his  associates  in  Zechariah  3:8,  of 
the  priests  and  the  descendants  of  David  alike  in  Zechariah  4:3  ff.,  of 
the  high  priest  alone  in  Zechariah  6:11-13  (MT),  and  of  Moses  as  the 
primeval  prophet  in  Deuteronomy  18: 15.4 
This  quotation  stands  for  itself.  There  is  something  in  the  Old  Testament 
world  of  thought  which  can  be  called  typological  thinking  and  this,  as  the 
acts  of  God  in  history  do,  is  continued  in  the  New  Testament.  In  this  way 
typological  thinking  which  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament  can  serve  as  a 
bridge  between  the  two  Testaments. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  which  must  be  added  with  emphasis.  When 
we  use  the  term  "typology"  in  this  connection  we  are  applying  a  term  to  the 
O.  T.  which  is  not  quite  fortunate,  especially  when  used  in  connection  with 
"method."  Typological  exegesis  does  not  mean  to  use  a  method  which  was 
developed  as  a  theory  and  which  must  produce  some  results.  Rather,  it 
means  to  detect  and  to  describe  something  which  the  Bible  itself  contains.  In 
this  sense  the  term,  "typology,"  may  be  used  since  there  is  no  better  one.  But 
what  should  disappear  from  the  discussion  is  the  misleading  designation 
"typological  method." 

The  last  chapter  deals  with  "Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  work  of 
salvation."  When,  in  the  view  of  the  author,  the  concept  of  Heilsgeschichte 
is  not  the  center  of  the  Old  Testament  world  of  thought,  the  reader  expects 
to  find  here  the  final  answer  of  the  question  for  the  relation  between  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Barr  begins  by  asserting  that 
"all  Christian  use  of  the  O.  T.  seems  to  depend  on  the  belief  that  the  One 
God  of  Israel  is  also  the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ"  (p.  149).  However, 
this  is  an  assertion  which  stands  on  the  level  of  faith.  "Historical,  descriptive 
and  structural  study  will  not  prove  this  claim;  it  is  something  which  we  can 
preach  but  which  we  should  not  try  to  prove"  (p.  150).  Dr.  Barr  seems  to 
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consider  the  so-called  "Christological  interpretation"  of  particular  Old  Tes- 
tament passages  as  such  an  attempted  proof.  Therefore,  he  says,  there  is  no 
need  for  that  because  "it  is  wrong  to  take  Christ  as  a  known  quantity  which 
will  then  work  as  a  'key'  to  elucidate  the  Old  Testament.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Old  Testament  is  a  source  for  elucidation  of  what  it  means  to  be  the 
Christ"  (p.  151).  This  is  indeed  a  clear  and  good  statement  which  can  be 
fully  agreed  upon.  However,  it  is  not  quite  clear  to  whom  it  is  directed. 
Therefore,  we  would  like  to  add,  it  should  not  be  used  as  an  argument 
against  typological  exegesis,  since  this  is  no  method,  and  Christ  is  no  "key" 
to  open  the  texts  Christologically.  Furthermore,  typological  exegesis  does  not 
deal  with  Christology  but  with  a  history  of  salvation  which  culminates  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  this  is  a  different  matter. 

Dr.  Barr  continues,  the  "decision  against  a  'Christological'  kind  of  inter- 
pretation, .  .  .  rests  theologically  upon  the  fact  that,  though  the  God  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  the  Father  of  our  Lord,  the  Old  Testament  is  the  time  in 
which  our  Lord  is  not  yet  come"  (p.  152).  This  must  not  be  understood  as  a 
negative  statement;  it  is  rather  a  positive  one.  "The  positivity  here  is  that 
the  One  God  of  Israel  is  proceeding  with  his  purpose.  Our  Christian  faith  is 
that  the  sending  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  culmination  of  this  purpose"  (p.  153). 
Again  we  must  say  that  this  is  absolutely  right  and  clear.  However,  proceed- 
ing with  the  purpose  of  salvation  to  the  culmination  point  which  is  Christ 
implies  the  idea  of  a  history  of  salvation.  This  brings  us  to  the  somewhat 
embarrassing  question:  Does  Dr.  Barr  here  not  arrive  at  the  idea  of  Heilsge- 
schichte?  Is  this  not  very  similar  to  the  idea  of  revelational  history  which, 
according  to  his  former  chapter,  was  not  the  leading  idea  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment? 

These  questions  must  remain  open  because  the  reviewer  must  admit  that 
he  did  not  fully  understand  the  author's  discussion  at  the  end  of  his  book. 
This  brings  us  to  a  point  where  a  discreet  critique  seems  to  be  necessary. 
The  style  of  this  book  is  rather  difficult  to  understand.  N.  H.  Snaith  says  in 
his  review,  "I  have  read  these  chapters  more  than  once,  but  I  still  am  not 
clear  enough  to  comment  on  them;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  do  the  author  more 
injustice  then  I  can  help.  His  literary  style  is  difficult  from  the  start,  but  I 
find  it  gets  progressively  worse."5 

However,  criticism  of  the  complicated  style  should  deter  nobody  from 
reading  this  book.  It  is  not  easy  literature,  but  if  it  is  studied  carefully  in 
connection  with  the  articles  on  the  subject  in  the  book  edited  by  Wester- 
mann,  Dr.  Barr's  book  helps  one  to  come  to  a  deeper  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems of  Biblical  theology  and  Old  Testament  hermeneutics. 

H.  Eberhard  von  Waldow 

NOTES 

1G.  Ernest  Wright,  God  Who  Acts,  Biblical  Theology  as  Recital  (Studies  in 
Biblical  Theology).  London:  SCM  Press,  1952;  Gerhard  von  Rad,  Old  Testament 
Theology,  tr.  by  D.  M.  G.  Stalker.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  Vol.  1  1962,  Vol. 
II  1965;  Essays  on  Old  Testament  Hermeneutics,  ed.  by  Claus  Westermann,  tr.  by 
J.  L.  Mays.  Richmond,  Va.:  John  Knox  Press,  1963. 
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2See  Gerhard  von  Rad,  "The  Joseph  Narrative  and  Ancient  Wisdom,"  in,  The 
Problem  of  the  Hexateuch  And  Other  Essays,  tr.  by  E.  W.  Trueman  Dicken.  New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1966,  pp.  292-300. 

3Ernest  Wright  says:  "The  word  is  certainly  present  in  the  Scripture,  but  it  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  dissociated  from  the  Act;  instead  it  is  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Act",  op.  cit.  p.  12. 

iEssays  on  Old  Testament  Hermeneutics,  pp.  234f. 

Scottish  Journal  of  Theology,  Vol.  XIX,  1966,  p.  485. 


Religious   Symbols   and    God,   by   William    L.    Rowe.    Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1968.  Pp.  245.  $6.95. 

This  book  is  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  clarification  which  can  be 
accomplished  when  scholars  trained  in  linguistic  analysis  address  themselves 
to  theological  material.  Rowe  achieves  an  admirable  clarity  in  his  discussion 
of  Tillich's  concepts  of  God  and  of  religious  symbol.  Anyone  who  is  puzzled 
by  talk  about  being-itself  can  turn  to  his  book  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  analysis  is,  however,  primarily  introductory.  It  does  not  turn  the 
theological  debate  into  new  channels.  The  issues  examined  here  have  been 
treated  before,  though  perhaps  never  with  greater  precision.  There  is  a 
tendency  at  points  to  paraphrase  Tillich,  a  pitfall  which  other  critics  have 
found  difficult  to  avoid  as  well.  A  certain  amount  of  this  is  essential  but  it 
soon  becomes  tedious. 

The  book,  valuable  as  it  is,  would  have  been  more  so  if  the  author  had 
displayed  a  greater  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  Tillich  literature  already 
available.  Though  a  number  of  philosophical  critics  are  cited,  in  the  theolog- 
ical world  only  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  George  Tavard,  and  John  Baillie  are 
mentioned,  and  those  briefly.  No  bibliography  is  included.  If  philosophical 
theology  is  to  be  carried  forward  both  sides  must  be  encompassed  in  the 
discussion. 

Several  specific  features  of  the  book  suggest  comment.  We  begin  with 
Rowe's  effort  to  provide  a  comparative  "model"  for  "illuminating  Tillich's 
concept  of  being-itself." 

After  showing  that  the  concept  of  a  universal  as  traditionally  conceived  is 
only  partially  adequate  as  a  "model"  for  explicating  being-itself,  Rowe  se- 
lects the  Plotinian  concept  of  The  One  as  more  satisfactory  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  course  of  this  comparison  he  is  able  to  clarify  certain  aspects  of 
Tillich's  formulations.  He  finds  a  fundamental  similarity  between  the  two 
concepts,  distinguished  principally  by  the  fact  that  Tillich  "seems  to  take  the 
position  that  negativity  (nonbeing)  must  be  posited  in  being-itself  (God)," 
(p.  71)  while  Plotinus  "seems  to  deny  that  there  is  any  negative  principle 
intrinsic  to  The  One  . . ."  (ibid..). 

Rowe  is  not  to  be  faulted  in  his  choice  of  Plotinus  for  his  most  detailed 
comparison  with  Tillich;  this  juxtaposition  does  provide  some  illumination. 
However,  the  choice  serves  to  perpetuate  a  one-sided  view  of  Tillich's  ontol- 
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ogy  which  continues  to  be  widely  current.  This  is  the  view  that  Tillich's 
thought  is  best  understood  as  a  refurbishment  of  Christian  Neo-Platonism,  a 
view  which  relegates  all  other  elements  in  his  thought  to  a  place  of  second- 
ary importance.  When  Tillich  speaks  of  God  philosophically,  so  it  is  held,  he 
has  in  mind  something  called  the  "Greek  transcendent  metaphysical  abso- 
lute." Proponents  of  this  view  can  grant  that  Tillich  was  also  influenced  by 
Schelling,  it  being  recognized  that  Schelling  himself  for  a  time  advocated  just 
such  a  view  of  God  and  formulated  a  philosophy  of  identity  which  he  never 
disavowed. 

This  understanding  of  Tillich's  concept  of  God  is,  I  repeat,  one-sided  and 
misleading  to  say  the  least.  It  ignores  the  decisive  influence  of  other  modern 
thinkers  upon  Tillich's  ontology:  to  wit,  Spinoza,  Hegel,  and  most  especially 
Nietzsche.  I  stress  Nietzsche  here  because  both  Spinoza  and  Hegel  can  be 
interpreted  as  preserving  with  modifications  the  "Greek  metaphysical  abso- 
lute." However  when  all  three  are  put  into  solution  (along  with  Schelling)  a 
new  ontology  emerges  which  is  no  longer  adequately  described  as  an  updat- 
ing of  Neo-Platonism.  Furthermore  it  can  be  argued  that  it  is  exactly  this 
admixture  in  Tillich's  ontology  which  makes  it  most  interesting  in  the 
context  of  the  "new  theology."  How  can  Tillich  be  referred  to  as  the  father 
of  contemporary  radical  theology  if  he  is  only  a  Neo-Platonist  in  modern 
dress?  I  am  suggesting  that  it  would  have  been  far  more  exciting  if  Rowe 
had  selected  as  his  "model"  for  a  comparison  with  being-itself,  e.g., 
Nietzsche's  Will  to  Power  rather  than  the  Plotinian  One. 

The  Tillichian  material  for  such  a  comparison  would  be  drawn,  of  course, 
from  Tillich's  "ontology  of  courage"  formulated  in  The  Courage  to  Be.  In 
this  work  Tillich  makes  a  series  of  statements  about  Nietzsche  which  can 
only  indicate  that  the  fragments  of  an  ontology  found  in  Nietzsche's  works 
constitute  a  major  source  for  Tillich's  ontology  of  courage  (cf.  The  Courage 
to  Be,  e.g.,  p.  27,  118,  136,  where  Nietzsche  is  successively  termed  "the  most 
impressive  and  effective  representative  of  what  could  be  called  a  'philosophy 
of  life'  ";  "an  outstanding  representative"  of  romantic  naturalism;  and  "most 
important  of  all  the  Existentialists").  The  Nietzschean  element  in  Tillich's 
ontology  can  be  related  to  the  point  of  difference  between  Tillich  and 
Plotinus  discovered  by  Rowe.  If  "negativity  must  be  posited  in  being- 
itself,"  as  Rowe  suggests  of  Tillich,  being  must  be  conceived  as  affirming 
itself  dynamically,  "eternally  conquering  its  own  nonbeing"  (The  Courage 
to  Be,  p.  34).  It  is  significant  that  Tillich  sees  this  theme  as  a  thread 
running  through  modern  ontology.  For  example,  he  writes:  "Generally 
speaking,  one  could  say  that  Nietzsche  is  a  revival  of  Spinoza  in  dynamic 
terms:  'Life'  in  Nietzsche  replaces  'substance'  in  Spinoza"  (The  Courage  to 
Be,  p.  28).  Elsewhere  Tillich  finds  this  same  theme  in  Hegel  (and  indeed 
foreshadowed  in  Aristotle).  It  seems  clear  that  Tillich  assumes  this  dynamic 
view  of  being  and  thus  opposes  the  polarization  of  "being"  with  "becoming." 

If  Nietzsche  occupies  such  a  major  place  in  the  ontological  tradition  as 
Tillich  understands  it,  certainly  a  greater  recognition  of  the  Nietzschean 
elements  in  Tillich  would  be  in  order.  Acknowledgment  of  these  elements 
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would  eventuate  in  turn  in  a  clarification  of  certain  themes  in  Tillich  which 
are  not  illuminated  by  a  comparison  with  Plotinus.  Two  such  themes  may  be 
mentioned:  (1)  his  criticism  of  the  transcendent  God  of  theism  and  his 
emphasis  upon  immanence  (along  with  a  qualified  acceptance  of  certain  forms 
of  naturalism  and  pantheism);  and  (2)  his  affirmation  of  the  goodness  of 
finite  being  beyond  and  in  spite  of  its  tragic  quality.  Tillich  attempts  to 
combine  this  stress  of  immanence  and  the  affirmation  of  finitude  with  a  new 
expression  of  the  nature  of  the  separation  of  God  and  world,  but  this  is 
done  in  terms  of  divine  and  human  freedom.  It  is  this  new  approach  to 
immanence  and  transcendence  which  is  exerting  a  major  influence  upon  the 
more  interesting  theological  developments  today.  Rowe's  analysis  must  be 
judged  deficient  insofar  as  it  ignores  these  aspects  of  Tillich's  thought. 

Secondly,  Rowe  provides  a  perceptive  analysis  of  Tillich's  position  on  the 
existence  of  God.  He  notes  correctly  that  Tillich's  assertion  "God  does  not 
exist"  involves  the  use  of  "existence"  in  a  technical  sense  not  in  accord  with 
ordinary  usage.  Since  Tillich  continues  to  assume  the  reality  of  God  an 
apparent  incoherence  pervades  his  theology.  Therefore  Rowe  makes  a  case, 
on  the  whole  convincingly,  for  the  abandonment  by  Tillichians  of  this 
phraseology,  although  this  will  in  turn  necessitate  some  modification  of  the 
argument  that  the  essence-existence  distinction  has  no  application  to  God. 

We  turn  finally  to  a  major  portion  of  Religious  Symbols  and  God  which 
involves  an  effort  to  unravel  and  evaluate  Tillich's  understanding  of  reli- 
gious symbols  and  myths.  Some  of  the  discussion  includes  a  rather  pedestrian 
paraphrasing  of  familiar  Tillichian  texts.  However,  Rowe  makes  a  contribu- 
tion in  his  discussion  of  the  distinction  between  Tillich's  "phenomenological 
description  of  religious  experience"  and  "the  elaborate  ontology  that  he 
employs  in  explaining  the  phenomena  of  religious  experience."  Tillich  him- 
self makes  this  distinction  but  is  not  always  careful  to  preserve  it.  Rowe 
provides  a  helpful  critique  of  Tillich's  efforts  to  move  from  the  former  to 
the  latter.  Crucial  to  this  movement  and  to  the  whole  area  of  religious 
symbols  is  the  complex  notion  of  "participation."  Rowe  examines  various 
implications  of  Tillich's  contention  that  a  symbol  "participates  in  the  reality 
of  that  which  it  signifies."  He  concludes,  no  doubt  rightly,  that  Tillich  is 
never  successful  in  removing  the  ambiguities  in  his  usage  at  this  point. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  meaningfulness  of  symbolic  language  Rowe  exam- 
ines some  recent  efforts  to  establish  that  Tillich  is  semantically  confused  to 
the  serious  detriment  of  his  theology.  Central  to  this  critique  is  the  principle 
that  all  metaphorical  statements  must  be  reducible  to  literal  statements. 
Without  attempting  wholly  to  refute  this  principle  Rowe  notes  possible 
grounds  for  considering  it  unsatisfactory.  Tillich's  position  requires  the  view 
that  some  meaningful  statements  are  irreducibly  symbolic.  However,  the 
function  of  ontological  statements  for  Tillich,  as  Rowe  reminds  us,  is  to 
interpret  religious  myths  or  symbols  in  language  that  is  less  symbolic,  though 
not  therefore  completely  literal.  Rowe  finds  merit  in  Tillich's  view  that  "a 
proposed  explication  of  a  myth  need  not  be  completely  nonsymbolic  in 
order  to  be  an  intelligible  interpretation  of  the  myth"  (p.  201). 
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Illustrating  Tillich's  use  of  ontology  as  a  "half-way  demythologization" 
Rowe  examines  treatment  of  the  myth  of  the  fall  of  Adam.  In  so  doing  he 
uncovers  what  he  takes  to  be  a  thoroughgoing  difficulty  in  Tillich's  approach 
to  the  interpretation  of  myths.  According  to  Tillidi's  ontological  translation 
the  myth  of  the  fall  symbolizes  "the  transition  from  essence  to  existence." 
But  the  ordinary  man  cannot  be  expected  to  understand  these  terms  drawn 
from  classical  metaphysics.  Hence  the  ordinary  man  does  not  know  what  the 
myth  of  the  fall  symbolizes.  Without  this  knowledge,  however,  can  it  be  said 
that  for  him  the  myth  functions  as  a  symbol? 

It  may  be  that  in  posing  this  dilemma  Rowe  has  oversimplified  Tillich's 
position.  Is  not  the  myth  also  an  interpretation  of  a  certain  kind  of  human 
experience  (in  this  case  the  experience  of  self-contradictoriness  and  tragic 
disruption  in  life)?  As  a  symbolic  interpretation  the  myth  is  not  a  cognitive 
explanation,  only  a  metaphorical  expression,  of  the  experience.  But  the 
ordinary  man  can  understand  the  myth  as  a  symbol  of  his  own  experience. 
The  ontological  interpretation  is  an  attempted  cognitive  explanation  of  the 
experience  and  the  myth  which  expresses  it.  The  ordinary  man  may  not 
understand  this  explanation. 

In  a  more  specific  critique  of  Tillich's  treatment  of  the  myth  of  the  fall 
Rowe  argues  that  the  ontological  explanation  is  inconsistent.  If,  as  Tillich 
maintains,  existence  entails  the  state  of  estrangement,  how  can  man  in  any 
sense  be  responsible  for  this  state,  as  Tillich  would  have  it?  Surely,  says 
Rowe,  a  man  must  exist  to  make  a  free  decision,  and  if  he  exists,  he  is 
already  estranged.  Thus  he  can  in  no  wise  be  responsible  for  his  estrange- 
ment. 

In  this  critique  Rowe  seems  to  forget  the  technical  sense  in  which  Tillich 
uses  "existence."  In  Tillich's  lexicon,  "to  exist"  means  not  only  to  "stand  out 
of  being"  but  also  to  "stand  upon  freedom."  Thus  in  this  restricted  and 
rather  curious  sense  no  being  can  be  said  to  exist  without  freedom  in  some 
degree.  Tillich's  point  might  be  illustrated  in  this  fashion.  The  human  fetus 
in  its  mother's  womb,  and  even  the  newborn  infant,  is  potentially  but  not 
actually  free.  Paradoxically  the  actualization  of  freedom  by  the  child  is  itself 
a  freely  chosen  act  for  which  he  is  responsible  though  it  is  also  inevitable.  In 
Tillich's  half-way  demythologization  of  the  fall  of  Adam  finitude  is  potency 
in  the  "womb"  of  the  divine,  which  comes  to  exist  or  stand  out  of  being 
through  the  actualization  of  freedom,  principally  human  freedom.  The  point 
where  freedom  is  on  the  verge  of  actualization  by  a  being  not  yet  free  is  the 
point  represented  in  Tillich's  discussion  by  "dreaming  innocence." 

It  is  a  dialectical  point  where  potentiality  and  innocence  on  the  one  hand 
and  actuality,  freedom,  and  estrangement  on  the  other  converge  and  overlap. 
This  treatment  of  a  difficult  question  may  or  may  not  be  considered  wholly 
adequate.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  Tillich  is  guilty  of  inconsistency,  as  Rowe 
maintains.  Putting  the  issue  most  simply,  Tillich  wants  to  assert  that  the 
actualization  of  freedom  is  itself  a  freely  chosen  act  (even  though  it  is  man's 
destiny  to  be  free). 

To   sum   up,   I   find   Rowe's   analysis,    though   helpful   in   many   respects, 
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inadequate  in  dealing  with  Tillich's  ontology  of  freedom.  This  theme  is 
closely  related  to  the  themes  of  negativity  and  courage  discussed  earlier.  If 
God  is  the  power  that  "frees  us  from  finitude,"  the  power  of  self-transcend- 
ence, no  analysis  of  Tillich  which  avoids  his  concept  of  freedom  will  fully 
clarify  his  concept  of  God. 

Guy  B.  Hammond 


The  Testament  of  Jesus  According  to  John  17,  by  Ernst  Kase- 
mann.  Trans,  by  Gerhard  Krodel.  (A  translation  of  Jesu  letzter 
Wille  nach  Johannes  17,  1966.)  Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press, 
1968.  Pp.  84.  $3.50. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  will  one  find  a  New  Testament  study  as  concise,  compre- 
hensive, and  honest  as  this  volume  by  the  professor  of  New  Testament  at 
Tubingen  University.  Its  relatively  small  size  will  tend  to  deceive  the  unex- 
pecting  reader.  Kasemann  writes  in  a  rich  and  economical  style,  pregnant 
with  insights  and  critiques.  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  volume  may  also 
catch  the  reader  unawares.  It  purports  to  be  a  study  of  only  one  chapter  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  more  of  a  "mini-theology"  of 
that  Gospel.  The  author  uses  chapter  17  as  no  more  than  a  platform  for  the 
investigation  of  the  major  themes  of  Johannine  thought.  (He  assumes  that 
chapter  17  "...  is  a  summary  of  the  Johannine  discourses  and  in  this  respect 
is  a  counterpart  of  the  prologue"  [p.  13]).  As  to  honesty,  Kasemann  is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  most  candid  investigators  of  the  New  Testament 
this  reviewer  knows.  His  forthrightness  is  demonstrated  in  the  rather  unpopu- 
lar conclusions  he  comes  to  with  regard  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  by  his 
critical  remarks  apropos  of  methodology.  He  observes,  for  instance: 

Historical  criticism   has   become   a   gadget   for  anyone   to   use.   It   no 
longer   testifies    to    the    passion    and   the   intellectual   horizon    of    the 
historian  for  whom   tradition  as  such  has  become  questionable,  but 
now  shows  that  texts  can  be  manipulated  by  the  specialists,  (p.  28) 
This    treatment    of    Johannine     thought     focuses    upon     three     themes: 
Christology   (including   soteriology),    eschatology,    and   ecclesiology.    His   dis- 
courses weave  back  and  forth  among  these  three  motifs.  Sometimes  he  starts 
with  one,  and  that  motif  becomes  the  perspective  from  which  he  views  the 
other  two;   but  he   continually  demonstrates   the   interdependence   of   these 
three  concepts.  The  three  chapters  of   the  book  which  constitute   the  sub- 
stance of  the  study   ("The  Glory  of  Christ,"   "The   Community   under  the 
Word,"  and  "Christian  Unity")  do  not  represent  the  logic  of  his  procedure. 
Rather,  his  procedure  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  spiral,  beginning  at  a  point 
and  moving  back  into  subjects  earlier  discussed  but  this  time  at  a  deeper 
level.  The  point  of  beginning  and  the  apex  of  the  spiral  of  thought,  for 
Kasemann,   are,   however,    the   same — the   Johannine   Word   christology.    In 
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effect,  he  argues  that  all  Johannine  thought  roots  eventually  in  the  evange- 
list's view  of  Christ.  Of  Johannine  eschatology  he  says,  "Christology  deter- 
mines eschatology  and  eschatology  becomes  an  aspect  of  christology"  (p.  16). 
Of  the  Gosepl's  ecclesiology  he  concludes,  "It  is  exclusively  this  category  [the 
category  of  the  Word]  which  dominates  John's  ecclesiology,  thus  expressing 
most  succinctly  that  his  ecclesiology  is  unfolded  without  any  qualifications 
from  his  christology  .  . ."  (p.  45). 

The  examination  of  Johannine  thought  leads  the  author  to  some  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  general  nature  of  the  evangelist  as  an  early  Christian  thinker, 
and  the  place  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  history  of  first-century  Christian- 
ity. He  suggests  again  and  again  that  the  evangelist  was  a  radical  who 
insisted  upon  pressing  the  content  of  tradition  to  its  logical  conclusions.  For 
instance,  the  abandonment  of  apocalyptic  eschatology  in  favor  of  the  view  of 
the  praesentia  Christi  is,  Kasemann  believes,  the  logical  balancing  of  the 
church's  tradition  of  a  protology  (including  the  pre-existence  of  Christ)  and 
an  eschatology.  There  is  in  this  Gospel  evidence  of  the  evangelist's  position 
between  the  rising  Catholicism  of  the  late  New  Testament  period  and  a 
gnosticizing  tendency.  Kasemann  sees  the  evangelist's  kinship  with  early 
Catholicism  in  the  essentially  dogmatic  adherence  to  his  Word  christology. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  certainly  docetic  in  its  view  of  the 
historical  Jesus;  and  the  attempts  to  make  John  into  some  sort  of  anti- 
gnostic  polemist  constitutes  a  failure  to  come  to  grips  with  the  christology  of 
the  Gospel,  Kasemann  insists. 

The  cautious  reader  of  this  volume  will,  in  spite  of  all  its  provocativeness, 
want  to  raise  some  questions  with  regard  to  the  author's  use  of  evidence.  At 
a  number  of  points  (admittedly  not  major  points)  the  reader  senses  that 
Kasemann  has  not  sufficiently  demonstrated  evidence  adequate  for  his  con- 
clusions. A  case  in  point  occurs  in  his  discussion  of  love  in  the  Gospel. 
Having  established  by  means  of  15:9  ff.  that  "love  is  defined  as  the  keeping 
of  the  commandments"  and  that  "the  communication  of  the  word  to  the 
disciples  is  also  the  essence  of  the  Father's  love  for  the  community,"  the 
author  claims  that  the  Father's  love  for  the  Son  alluded  to  in  17:24  can  only 
mean  "God  has  always  spoken  to  Jesus"  (p.  60).  In  other  cases  as  well,  the 
reader  will  wish  that  Kasemann  would  have  documented  his  discussion  more 
carefully.  Furthermore,  one  might  fault  this  excellent  study  in  terms  of  the 
clarity  and  order  of  the  author's  discussion.  Although  this  reviewer  believes 
that  there  is  cogency  throughout  the  study,  it  is  not  always  obvious  how  the 
author  is  proceeding. 

If  all  that  has  been  said  is  not  sufficient  recommendation  of  this  volume, 
let  it  also  be  said  that  the  author's  continual  dialogue  with  other  Johannine 
scholars  by  means  of  succinct  footnotes  makes  the  work  of  utmost  interest. 
Finally,  the  reviewer  is  tempted  to  say  that  in  itself  the  very  personal  and 
candid  defense  (in  the  lengthy  footnote  on  page  75)  of  Walter  Bauer  and 
the  historical  method  employed  by  the  author  is  worth  the  price  of  the 
book! 

Robert  Kysar 
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Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  by  John  L.  McKenzie,  S.J.  Milwaukee: 
Bruce  Publishing  Company,  1965.  Pp.  xviii  +  954.  $5.95  (paper). 

The  Modern  Reader's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  by  S.  Neill,  J. 
Goodwin,  and  A.  Dowie.  New  York:  Association  Press,  1966.  Pp. 
ix  +  339.  $5.95. 

Father  McKenzie  is  an  extraordinary  man,  and  his  Dictionary  is  an  extra- 
ordinary book.  He  is  well  established  as  one  of  the  great  ecumenical  biblical 
scholars  of  our  day:  practical  evidence  is  his  past  presidency  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  his  unique  position  on  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  Divinity  School. 

He  labored  for  nearly  eight  years  on  this  book,  and  it  is  a  singular 
advantage  to  have  it  now  in  paperback.  When  the  work  appeared,  it  was 
widely  welcomed.  It  is  tightly  packed  with  well-presented,  up-to-date  infor- 
mation covering  the  material  expected  in  a  Bible  dictionary.  There  are  black- 
and-white  illustrations,  charts,  a  useful  chronology  in  the  end  pages,  and  a 
selective  bibliography  of  reasonable  proportions.  Transliterations  and  ety- 
mologies (where  known)  are  provided  for  proper  nouns,  and  there  is  a 
system  of  cross  reference. 

The  immediate  question,  of  course,  will  be  whether  there  is  evident  bias 
by  the  author.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  there  would  not  be:  in 
nearly  a  thousand  pages  one  certainly  makes  many  choices.  But  Protestant 
readers  who  are  not  abreast  of  the  currents  of  Roman  Catholic  biblical 
scholarship  will  be  amazed  to  find  how  closely  they  must  search  to  find 
evidence  of  the  persuasion  of  the  author.  It  is  there:  for  examples,  the 
"theological  symbolism  of  the  cross"  (p.  162b)  and  "Eucharist"  (pp.  249 
ff.);  but  it  is  scarce.  The  objectivity  is  remarkable:  see  the  article  on  "Peter" 
(pp.  663  ff.). 

The  usefulness  of  this  book  extends  well  beyond  the  usual  reference 
function.  Exegetes  and  particularly  biblical  theologians  will  find  Father  Mc- 
Kenzie's  details  and  judgments  helpful  and  stimulating.  As  an  example,  see 
his  article  on  "Sacrifice"  and  his  comments  about  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

By  contrast,  The  Modern  Reader's  Dictionary  would  seem  to  have  its 
place  as  a  ready  reference  book  particularly  for  laymen.  One  would  hope 
that  pastors  and  advanced  students  would  want  more  substantial  fare. 

The  material  is  well  written,  and  the  book  is  finely  made.  Biblical  refer- 
ences are  plentiful,  and  there  is  a  cross-reference  system.  Perhaps  the  audi- 
ence aimed  for  is  indicated  by  the  subsuming  of  material  on  the  God  of 
Israel  under  the  word  "Jehovah"  (cross-referenced  from  "Jah"  and 
"Yahweh"  and  with  an  explanation  of  the  tetragrammaton). 

With  the  new  Hastings  and  Harper's  also  available,  we  now  have  a  fine 
range  of  reasonably  priced  Bible  dictionaries. 

James  Arthur  Walther 
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Exegetical  Method:  A  Student's  Handbook,  by  Otto  Kaiser  and 
Werner  G.  Kiimmel.  Translated  by  E.  V.  N.  Goetchius.  New 
York:  Seabury  Press,  1967.  Pp.  95  $2.95  (paper). 

Given  our  conviction  that  biblical  exegesis  provides  the  building  blocks 
for  all  phases  of  theological  study,  this  book  is  important.  The  translator  is 
correct  that  "biblical  exegesis  is  not  a  spectator  sport,"  and  there  is  no 
comparable  "how-to"  volume.  The  book  contains  separate  essays  on  each 
Testament,  and  a  remarkable  amount  of  detail  is  included. 

One's  principal  comment  on  such  a  book  is,  "You  must  read  it  for  your- 
self." The  novice,  however,  will  be  forthwith  discouraged  and  must  be  re- 
minded that  the  instructions  suggested  by  the  authors  are  designed  for 
exegesis  done  completely  and  in  ideal  circumstances.  The  Old  Testament 
essay  particularly  sets  a  course  probably  only  advanced  students  will  be  able 
to  follow.  Kummel's  essay  has  the  tactical  advantage  of  including  two  exam- 
ples of  the  process  he  recommends. 

The  notes  are  of  special  value  since  bibliographical  material  from  English- 
language  authors  have  been  supplemented  by  the  translator  (though  there  is 
a  glaring  omission  of  Dodd's  work  relating  to  Matthew  12:28).  Finally,  for  a 
"student's  handbook"  the  price  would  seem  to  be  out  of  line. 

James  Arthur  Walther 


The  Church  in  the  Way,  by  James  E.  Dittes.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1967.  Pp.  350  +  index.  $6.95  (cloth);  $2.95  (paper). 

James  E.  Dittes,  a  minister  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  is  Professor 
Psychology  of  Religion  at  Yale  University,  teaching  both  in  the  University 
and  its  Divinity  School,  and  editor  of  the  Journal  for  the  Scientific  Study  of 
Religion.  His  high  scholarly  credentials  have  special  significance  since  his 
book  is  the  first  major  work  which  undertakes  to  demonstrate  that  the  local 
church,  despite  those  who  have  been  castigating  it  in  well-known  books,  is 
still  a  fruitful  place  for  ministry.  He  acknowledges  the  elements  of  irrele- 
vance, impotence,  and  futility  to  be  found  in  the  church,  but  observes  that 
they  should  be  no  surprise  to  those  who  would  have  the  church  to  be  in  the 
world.  They  demonstrate,  in  fact,  that  the  church  is  actually  in  the  world, 
for  the  experience  of  irrelevance,  impotence,  and  futility  is  the  general 
predicament  of  our  times.  To  make  the  church — the  local  church — relevant 
to  the  world,  it  is,  therefore,  neither  necessary  nor  wise  to  abandon  it  nor 
even  drastically  to  restructure  it.  Rather,  the  church  can  be  used  as  one 
"slice  of  life"  in  which  men,  by  being  helped  to  overcome  irrelevance, 
impotence,  and  futility  within  it,  can  be  helped  to  overcome  irrelevance, 
impotence,  and  futility  in  other  "slices  of  life,"  and  thus  can  become  rele- 
vant to  the  world  beyond  the  church. 
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Professor  Dittes  develops  his  case  by  arguing  that  a  pastor,  leading  a  local 
parish,  can  learn  much  from  the  practice  of  psychotherapy.  Not  that  Profes- 
sor Dittes  would  have  a  pastor  be  a  psychiatrist:  a  pastor  lacks  psychiatric 
training;  and  experiences  within  a  church  differ  in  important  respects  from 
those  within  a  psychiatrist's  office.  Professor  Dittes  maintains,  however,  that 
within  his  limitations  and  the  peculiar  situation  of  a  church  a  pastor,  like  a 
psychiatrist,  can  employ  the  many  occasions  when  he  encounters  resistance 
from  the  people  of  his  church  to  help  them  to  creative  self-understanding.  In 
enlarging  upon  his  thesis,  Professor  Dittes  selects  typical  church  experiences 
to  show  how  ministers  can  recognize  resistance  and  then  effectively  cope  with 
it. 

The  book  is  not  without  its  faults.  It  tends  to  be  prolix;  it  is  somewhat 
loosely  organized;  and  these  two  weaknesses  make  it  at  least  a  third  longer 
than  it  need  be.  While  generally  untechnical  in  language,  it  often  employs 
psychological  verbiage,  with  consequent  loss  of  clarity.  And  sometimes  it 
does  what  Professor  Dittes  admist  it  may  do  without  meaning  to  do:  it 
makes  a  pastor  too  much  into  a  kind  of  amateur  psychiatrist,  though  even 
then  its  suggestions  are  provocative. 

Nevertheless,  the  book  is  a  must  for  a  pastor  who  suffers  from  the  fear 
that  within  his  church  he  is  not  where  the  action  is.  It  encourages  him  to  see 
his  church,  just  because  of  the  problems  he  encounters  in  its  people,  as 
indeed  part  of  the  action,  and  offers  him  down-to-earth  guidance  in  appro- 
priate response.  And  it  does  so  at  a  nominal  price.  At  present-day  publishing 
prices,  the  book  in  either  its  cloth  or  paperback  edition  is  a  bargain. 

Walter  R.  Clyde 


The  Burning  Heart:  John  Wesley,  Evangelist,  by  A.  Skevington 
Wood.  Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  1968.  Pp.  302.  $4.95. 

Of  books  about  John  Wesley  there  is  no  end.  But  there  is  always  room  for 
one  more.  For  a  great  man  is  like  a  mountain,  ever  the  same,  yet  never  quite 
the  same  to  watchers  at  different  hours  or  from  different  angles. 

And  John  Wesley  was  a  great  man.  As  a  leader  of  masses,  changing  their 
course  and  organizing  their  actions,  among  the  sons  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  is  only  with  the  first  Napoleon  that  he  can  be  compared  and 
contrasted  on  equal  terms.  Both  the  man  of  the  Word  and  the  man  of  the 
sword  were  empire  builders.  But  Napoleon's  empire  of  force  perished  before 
its  builder.  Wesley's  empire  of  faith  still  stands  and  grows. 

Presumably  most  historically-minded  Christians  of  all  creeds  are  familiar 
with  the  highlights  of  John  Wesley's  career:  the  Holy  Club  at  Oxford;  the 
forlorn  mission  to  Georgia;  the  strange  warming  of  his  heart  among  the 
Moravians  in  Aldersgate  Street;  his  consequent  awakening  to  real  religion  as 
a  transforming  experience  of  personal  deliverance;  his  audacious  bursting  of 
conventional  bonds  to  become  a  journeying  street  and  field  preacher,  carry- 
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ing  the  bread  of  heaven  to  complacent  England's  hungry  underlings;  his 
launching  and  skilled  oversight  of  converts'  societies,  which  would  in  time 
coalesce  into  a  vast  world-encircling  church;  his  importing  of  the  mild  Angli- 
can Arminian  strain  into  the  austere  Calvinism  then  prevailing  in  British 
dissent;  while  he  remained  to  the  end  in  his  burning  heart  a  loyal  priest  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

His  present  biographer  covers  all  this  ground  and  much  besides,  exhaus- 
tively, and  in  an  engaging  style.  The  footnotes  and  the  enormous  bibliogra- 
phy attest  the  range  and  depth  of  his  research.  Unfortunately,  his  own 
theology  seems  not  to  have  moved  beyond  Wesley's  biblical  literalism  and  all 
but  exclusive  emphasis  on  man's  prospects  in  the  next  world.  That  an 
appeal  pitched  today  in  that  eighteenth-century  key  would  be  widely  effec- 
tive seems  unlikely.  But  that  the  church  as  well  as  the  world  in  the  twentieth 
century  stands  in  urgent  need  of  a  great  spokesman  for  Christ  across  all 
frontiers  of  circumstance,  like  Wesley  in  quality  and  fire,  must  be  obvious  to 
every  reflective  Christian.  That  point  Mr.  Ward  makes  clear  and  drives 
home. 

Russell  Henry  Stafford 
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OW  hard  it  is  to  talk  of  theological  education  nowadays.  The 
topic  is  torn  by  present  controversy.  Some  men,  considering  them- 
selves conservers  of  Christian  heritage,  rail  against  the  "relevance 
boys";  while  others  deplore  moribund  seminaries  in  an  age  on  fire 
with  crackling  social  change.  The  conflict  has  been  so  exaggerated 
by  both  sides  that  only  straw  men  topple.  No  sane  professor  in- 
volved in  theological  education  could  wish  to  discard  essentials  in 
favor  of  "with  it"  secular  wisdoms.  The  Church  must  study  Scrip- 
ture, must  learn  "moves"  in  Systematic  Theology,  must  be  con- 
cerned with  Church  History  and  with  the  genealogies  of  Dogma, 
must  grapple  with  Ethics  and  with  those  disciplines  we  piece  to- 
gether under  the  heading  of  Practical  Theology.  Nevertheless, 
theological  education  seems  something  of  a  problem  nowadays. 

The  problem  is  students!  We  still  admit  students  who,  having 
grown  up  in  what  David  Riesman  has  called  "tradition  oriented" 
communities,  parochial  enclaves,  have  been  somewhat  sheltered 
from  worldly  corrosions.  But,  more  and  more,  seminaries  are 
greeting  students  whose  language  and  life-styles  have  been  secular- 
ized. For  them,  theological  disciplines  are  a  struggle;  they  have 
prior  questions  to  voice  before  education  can  sensibly  proceed. 
Can  we  teach  Scripture  if  the  question  of  Scriptural  authority  re- 
mains either  unanswered  or,  worse,  unarticulated?  Can  we  attend 
to  Church  History  if  there  is  a  silent  suspicion  that,  in  an  age  to 
come,  there  may  not  be  a  Church?  How  will  students  learn  of 
worship  or  of  preaching  if  these  enterprises  seem  ever  so  slightly 
absurd?  Or,  how  will  students  do  theology  if  they  are  still  wonder- 
ing sincerely  if  there  is  any  reality  at  all  beyond  the  world  around 
us?  To  pursue  classical  theological  subjects  while  ignoring  urgent 
questions  would  be  folly,  for  the  prior  questions  are  after  all  basic 
to  rigorous  theological  study.  Unless  seminaries  recognize  and  re- 
spond to  the  secularized  student,  they  may  succeed  in  safeguarding 
traditional  disciplines  while  failing  the  evangelical  mandate  of 
the  Gospel. 


Actually  seminaries  should  welcome  the  problem  of  the  secular- 
ized student  even  if  it  means  a  tough  coming  to  terms  with  the 
world  we  live  in.  Perhaps  we  will  have  to  rethink  hermeneutic 
procedures  (How  do  secular  men  interpret  Scripture?),  to  forge  a 
new  language  for  preaching  and  new  forms  for  praise;  perhaps  it 
will  mean  a  reordering  of  theological  method  and  a  reconceiving 
of  Church  History.  Theological  education  may  have  to  include 
in  its  pedagogy  more  than  a  touch  of  missionary  impulse,  lest  we 
become  what  Peter  Berger  labels  a  "cognitive  minority." 

If  theological  education  could  begin  to  devote  more  time  and 
study  to  the  prior  questions,  there  might  be  gain.  We  might  grad- 
uate men  and  women  who  have  "fought-it-out"  in  themselves  suffi- 
ciently to  seed  the  Gospel  in  secular  soil.  Then,  when  faith  that 
has  been  grafted  into  the  Weltanschauung  of  the  Enlightenment 
withers,  a  hardier  strain  of  Christian  commitment  might  grow 
toward  harvest. 

D.G.B. 


In  This  Issue: 

JAN  MILIC  LOCH  MAN  is  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  and  Philoso- 
phy, Comenius-Faculty  of  Theology,  Prague,  and  was  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 
Visiting  Professor  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  (N.Y.)  for  the  1968-1969 
Academic  year.  Author  of  numerous  books  and  a  leader  in  ecumenical 
affairs,  Dr.  Lochman  has  contributed  an  article  which,  though  it  may  reflect 
the  cultural  context  of  Europe,  is  no  less  appropriate  for  American  readers. 

JAMES  ARTHUR  WALTHER,  Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament  Lit- 
erature and  Exegesis  at  Pittsburgh  Seminary,  has  written  a  paper  pointing  to 
a  new  way  of  "doing"  New  Testament  theology.  His  article  was  read  before 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  at  Berkeley,  California  in  1968. 

STANLEY  R.  MOORE  was  educated  at  Yale  University,  and  at  Drew  Uni- 
versity under  Prof.  Will  Herberg.  He  is  presently  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  at  Wisconsin  State  Univer- 
sity. His  article  for  PERSPECTIVE  is  a  significant  contribution  to  Kierke- 
gaard scholarship. 
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A  SPECIAL  ISSUE 

Our  next  issue  will  celebrate  the  175th  Anniversary  of  Pitts- 
burgh Theological  Seminary.  The  special  issue  will  feature 
eight  articles  by  noted  New  Testament  scholars.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  our  contributors  will  include: 

On  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
Xavier  Leon-Dufour 

Faculty  of  Theology,  Lyon,  France 
Gunther  Bornkamm 

Professor  of  New  Testament,  University  of  Heidelberg, 
Germany 
On  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
James  Robinson 

Professor  of  New  Testament,  Claremont  School  of 
Theology 
D.  L.  Dungan 

Professor  of  Religious  Studies,  University  of 
Tennessee 
On  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
Joseph  Fitzmyer 

Professor  in  the  Department  of  Near  Eastern 

Languages  and  Civilization,  University  of  Chicago 
Charles  H.  Talbert 

Professor  of  Religious  Studies,  University  of 
North  Carolina 
On  the  Gospel  of  John 
Rudolf  Schnackenburg 

Professor  of  New  Testament,  University  of  Wurzburg, 
Germany 
J.  Louis  Martyn 

Professor  of  New  Testament,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  (N.Y.) 

These  articles  will  be  printed  as  preliminary  papers  for  the 
"Pittsburgh  Festival  on  the  Gospels"  which  will  be  held  on  our 
campus  April  6-10,  and  will  be  moderated  by  our  seminary's 
president,  Dr.  Donald  G.  Miller.  PERSPECTIVE  is  pleased  to 
be  associated  with  the  Festival  which  may  be,  perhaps,  the  most 
impressive  scholarly  gathering  concerned  with  the  study  of  the 
Gospels  in  the  twentieth  century. 


Jan  Milic  Lochman 
IDEOLOGY  AND  TOLERANCE 


"W„ 


HAT  we  have  nowadays  could  be  called  a  riflemen's  festi- 
val with  ideology  as  the  target.  Our  young  students  have  prac- 
ticed so  much  that  they  shoot  first  not  only  old  rabbits  but  also 
very  young  ones  just  born."  These  are  the  words  of  Hans- 
Joachim  Iwand  spoken  as  part  of  some  noteworthy  peripheral 
remarks  to  his  talk  on  "Responsibility  and  Tasks  of  Christians  in 
the  International  Situation  of  Today,"  presented  at  the  first 
Christian  Peace  Conference  in  Prague,  1958.1 

In  his  comment,  Iwand  captures  a  characteristic  trait  of  the 
theological  situation  after  World  War  II,  above  all,  in  Germany. 
Christian  theology,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  took  a  stand 
against  ideology.  Ideologies  and  their  rule  in  society  were  seen  as 
a  serious  threat  to  our  concrete  existence  as  human  beings.  Our 
fate  was  bemoaned,  especially  under  the  rule  of  the  so-called 
"totalitarian  ideologies."  Theologians  and  churchmen  considered 
themselves  challenged.  Thus  ideologies  were  theologically  un- 
masked, and  the  word  of  God,  understood  as  a  hammer  against 
ideologies,  was  hurled  down  from  many  a  pulpit.  The  reduction 
of  ideologies  in  modern  society  was  seen  to  be  a  Christian  task. 

Dr.  Jan  Milic  Lochman  is  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  and  Philosophy  at 
the  Comenins  Faculty  of  Theology  in  Prague. 
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Perspective 

I 

This  negative  attitude  is  not  completely  unfounded.  Even 
more,  it  corresponds  in  large  part  to  the  historical  background 
of  the  concept  of  ideology  itself,  above  all  in  German  intellec- 
tual history.  What  is  meant  by  ideology?  In  the  third  edition  of 
Religion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart  we  read:  "Ideology  is  a 
system  of  social  thinking  in  which  the  trans-empirical  categories 
and  the  choice  of  empirical  material  is  influenced — if  not  totally 
determined — by  the  social  interests  and  emotional  attitudes  of 
the  observer.  Hence  the  view  of  the  observer  regarding  the 
world  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to  its  structure,  but  rather 
it  reflects  his  place  in  it."2  This  is  a  descriptive  and  rather  cau- 
tious definition.  However,  in  it  a  certain  distrust  toward  ideolo- 
gies is  noticeable.  The  world  of  ideology  is  the  world  of  emo- 
tions and  interests,  of  conscious  and  of  unconscious  tendencies, 
and  therefore  is  not  objectively  dependable. 

Suspicion  and  skepticism  have  often  been  expressed  much 
more  vigorously  in  the  history  of  the  concept.  I  do  not  think 
immediately  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  one  of  the  first  and  most 
radical  opponents  of  ideology  who  called  ideologists  simply  "use- 
less babblers,"  incapable  of  coping  with  reality.  Rather,  I  think 
of  the  keen  criticism  that  was  brought  out  by  young  Karl  Marx 
with  regard  to  ideology.  Marx's  view  uses  as  a  point  of  departure 
the  unhappy  situation  of  German  philosophy  after  Hegel's 
death.  He  depicts  the  process  of  deterioration  of  the  Hegelian 
system  which,  as  he  says,  he  developed  into  a  world  fermentation. 

Powers  of  Chaos  broke  out;  mighty  empires  were  founded  and 
toppled!  Heroes  without  equals  appeared — a  revolution  com- 
pared to  which  the  French  Revolution  was  child's  play!  Fights  of 
the  Diadochi  about  Hegel's  large  heritage.  This  ironic  presenta- 
tion is  introduced  with  the  words,  "As  German  ideologists  pro- 
claim .  .  ."  It  is  found  at  the  beginning  of  a  work  called 
"Deutsche  Ideologic"  In  this  manner  a  critique  of  ideology  is 
inaugurated.  It  is  utterly  wrong  to  consider  the  Idea  as  some- 
thing original  and  essential,  as  did  those  very  post-Hegelian 
Diadochi.  "Morality,  religion,  metaphysics,  and  other  ideologies 
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and  their  corresponding  forms  of  consciousness  herewith  no 
longer  retain  their  semblance  of  autonomy."3 

Hence,  thinking  is  not  sovereign;  it  depends  on  social  reality. 
Therefore  consciousness  can  in  no  way  form  the  fulcrum  of  our 
life  and  thought.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  not  only  secondary,  but 
under  given  circumstances  even  unreliable.  For  in  the  class  soci- 
ety, as  Marx  formulated  it  later,  ideology  is  an  instrument  of 
"false  consciousness."  It  glosses  over  and  transfigures  reality  in 
the  interest  of  those  in  power.  In  this  way  ideology  is  tenden- 
tious. Ideological  consciousness  contradicts  the  spirit  of  objective 
cognition.  Above  all,  it  is  a  bulwark  against  necessary  change  in 
society;  it  is  an  instrument  of  enslavement.  And  so,  ideology, 
under  given  circumstances,  is  principally  unreliable. 

Distrust  toward  ideology  remained  a  part  of  German  thinking, 
and  not  only  of  German  thinking.  In  fact,  it  was  generalized  and 
absolutized,  which  was  not  the  case  with  Marx,  as  we  shall  see. 
Nietzsche,  for  instance,  understood  ideology  as  a  cloak  of  the 
true  and  only  reality,  namely  the  will  to  power.  And  for  Freud 
the  problem  of  our  ideological  consciousness  was,  in  the  final 
analysis  a  problem  of  the  strategy  of  the  subconscious.  Thus  hu- 
man ideology  can  lay  claim  to  no  true  authenticity;  it  is  an  in- 
strument of  deception. 

If  one  considers  this  critical  tendency  toward  the  concept  of 
ideology  which  has  been  held  among  the  leading  thinkers  of  the 
European  history  of  philosophy,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  word 
has  generally  a  negative  sound.  We  have  also  to  take  into  con- 
sideration that  this  critical  opinion — measured  against  the  facts 
and  experiences  of  social  and  also  of  personal  life — has  simply 
proven  itself;  for  how  often  have  noble  ideals  and  programs 
turned  out,  on  closer  inspection,  to  be  a  cover  for  much  less 
noble  interests  (Christians,  above  all,  should  not  think  of  others 
but  of  themselves  in  this  regard).  Emphatic  distrust  of  ideology 
among  modern  theologians  is  not  entirely  incomprehensible.  It 
makes  some  sense  to  discard  naivety  in  social  and  in  private 
realms  regarding  ideological  constructs.  Need  we  label  cynical  a 
distrust  of  big  pathos-laden  words  and  ideas?  Surely  we  should 
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try  to  procure  more  space  for  concrete  humanity  to  cross  all 
ideologies.  In  this  sense  theological  efforts  on  behalf  of  de- 
ideologization  of  modern  life  may  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate 
charge  of  the  church — above  all  when  such  efforts  display  not 
only  critical  zeal,  but  also  self-critical  zeal.  The  reduction  of  ide- 
ologies within  the  church,  both  in  message  and  in  practice,  is 
indeed  our  task. 

If  one  were  to  try  to  summarize  the  reasons  that  might  be 
adduced  for  the  theological  justification  of  this  reticence  regard- 
ing ideology,  one  could,  in  the  light  of  what  has  already  been 
said,  mention  three  points: 

1.  Ideology  is  theologically  dubious  because  it  represents  the 
temptation,  cogently  grasped  by  Marx,  of  transfiguring  the  real- 
ity of  the  world  and  of  man  in  an  illusionary  way.  Where  it 
gives  in  to  this  temptation  it  tends  to  cover  up,  in  an  act  of 
deception  or  self-deception,  the  real  distress  of  society,  and  inter- 
feres with  necessary  remedial  action.  In  this  way  it  can  feed  the 
spirit  of  self-justification.  Ideology  endangers  any  act  of 
"metanoia,"  of  penitent  re-thinking,  and  hence  of  the  renewal  of 
the  church.  Christianity,  wrapped  in  ideology,  becomes  the 
"opium  of  the  people,"  and  for  the  people. 

2.  Ideology  is  theologically  dubious  in  that  it  tends  to  stylize 
concrete  man  in  the  interest  of  a  dogma,  a  doctrine,  or  a  system, 
and  sometimes  even  to  sacrifice  him.  An  "eidos"  image  is  drawn, 
and  then  often  taken  more  seriously  than  man  himself.  Iwand 
once  grasped  this  trait  of  ideological  thinking  with  great  keen- 
ness by  speaking  of  the  origin  of  ideology  in  the  endeavor  of 
governing  man  as  he  exists  in  history,  society  and  politics  by 
means  of  the  'spirit,'  understood  in  analogy  to  the  means  of 
'nature'  and  its  'natural  law.'  'Ideology'  then  is  the  attempt  or 
the  arrogation  of  the  rule  of  the  spirit  over  man,  modeled  after 
the  rule  man  has  achieved  over  nature,  or  at  least  seems  to  have 
achieved  over  nature.4  In  the  church,  this  mentality  is  often 
expressed  in  Pharisee-like  legalism  which  regards  a  law  as  more 
important  than  man. 

3.  Also,  ideology  is  theologically  dubious  for  a  further  special 
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reason,  namely  as  an  attempt  to  generalize  and  to  water  down 
the  Gospel,  the  message  of  God's  concrete  love  for  man  in 
Christ,  into  a  doctrine.  The  concrete  acts  of  Jesus  and  the  con- 
crete testimony  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  are  generalized 
ideologically,  and  an  abstract  Weltanschauung,  embellished  by 
Christian  elements,  is  developed.  In  this  way,  the  word  of  the 
Gospel  loses  its  living  edge  and  concrete  moorings,  and  is  pre- 
pared so  to  speak  for  that  exploitation  mentioned  in  the  first 
point,  the  exploitation  of  more  or  less  non-evangelical  interests. 

A  portion  of  the  history  of  church  dogma  is,  in  this  sense, 
really  a  history  of  ideology.  The  formation  of  dogma  is  not 
wrong  in  itself.  In  the  earthly  church,  dogma  is  an  unavoidable 
undertaking.  However,  in  cases  in  which  the  dogma  is  severed 
from  living  Kerygma  (message,  proclamation,  and  the  living 
imitatio,  evangelical  truth  is  transformed  into  an  ideology. 
(Examples:  Romans  13 — in  the  service  of  a  conservative  state 
ideology;  the  Biblical-reformatory  message  of  the  grace  of  elec- 
tion ideologized  into  a  component  of  capitalist  mentality;  the 
prolongation  of  the  doctrine  of  two  kingdoms  into  an  evacuation 
of  social  life  from  the  competence  of  the  commandments  of 
Jesus;  the  understanding  of  the  kingship  of  Christ  within  the 
framework  of  an  Utopian  enthusiasm.)  That  is  why  "de- 
ideologizing"  is  a  constant  task  of  theology.5 

II 

And  yet  the  cue  word  "reduction,"  with  regards  to  ideology, 
should  not  be  our  last  word  and,  I  should  say,  also,  not  our  first 
word.  It  would  be  a  serious  simplification  of  the  problem  of  ide- 
ology if  it  were  to  be  seen  only  in  a  negative  light.  Both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  intellectual  history  and  of  theology  this 
would  not  correspond  to  the  facts. 

1.  From  the  point  of  view  of  intellectual  history. 
Up  to  now  we  have  followed  only  one  part  of  the  background  of 
the   concept    "ideology,"    as    far    as    intellectual    history    is    con- 
cerned. Although  it  is  the  most  exciting  and,  in  some  respects, 
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the  most  interesting  part,  it  is  not  the  whole  story.  Hence  it 
would  be  one-sided  if,  for  instance,  the  conclusion  were  to  be 
generalized  that  the  content  of  the  concept  of  ideology  has  alto- 
gether had  a  negative  tone.  This  conclusion  is  refuted  by  the 
fact  that  the  first  coiners  of  this  concept  understood  its  content 
positively.  As  is  well  known,  it  was  a  group  of  Frenchmen  be- 
longing to  the  later  Enlightenment  who  named  themselves 
"ideologists,"  and  their  cause  "ideology."  At  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  Destutt  de  Tracy,  in  his  Science  des  ldees, 
tried  to  find  a  scientific  basis  for  social  life  by  attempting  to 
derive,  by  analogy  to  the  natural  sciences,  the  theory  of  society, 
from  an  objectively  dependable,  scientifically  satisfying  source. 
His  source  was  the  perception  of  natural  environment.  Only 
ideas  drawn  from  this  source  are  able  to  scientifically  shape  soci- 
ety. Traditional  concepts  and  prejudices,  especially  metaphysical 
and  religious  ones,  are  to  be  put  before  the  tribunal  of  genuine 
ideology,  and  are  to  be  examined  critically,  if  not  suspended.  In 
this  way,  ideology  turns  into  an  instrument  of  social  reconstruc- 
tion, into  a  positive  phenomenon. 

This  positive  view  of  ideology  was,  as  we  have  seen,  displaced 
by  the  negative  one,  but  not  replaced.  This  is  particularly  evi- 
dent in  the  case  of  Karl  Marx.  Although  in  his  critical  analysis 
of  "German  Ideology"  there  was  a  preponderance  of  sharp 
irony,  even  sarcasm,  it  was  nevertheless  clear  to  him  that  the 
positive  potential  of  ideology  is  by  no  means  eliminated.  His 
pupils,  especially  V.  I.  Lenin,  claimed  a  positive  role  for  the 
ideology  of  the  proletariat,  that  is  to  say,  for  Marx's  philosophy. 
They  were  criticized  from  many  quarters.  Did  not  the  keen  crit- 
ics recognize  the  "ideological"  character  (in  the  negative  sense) 
of  their  own  system?  Yet  fundamentally,  no  objection  is  to  be 
raised  against  an  emphatic  dialectic  in  the  concept  of  ideology. 
Not  only  wrong  ideologies  but  also  right  ones  exist  in  the  realm 
of  history.  The  Marxists  understood  this  in  the  following  way: 
the  moment  when  thought  corresponds  to  being,  or  better,  to 
the  movement  of  history;  when  it  corresponds  to  the  interests  of 
the  future,  a  "false  consciousness"  is  replaced  by  a  positive  ide- 
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ology.  Marx  and  his  disciples  were  convinced  that  this  is  the 
case,  and  that  it  happens  in  the  ideology  of  socialist  revolution 
at  the  end  of  the  bourgeois  epoch.  Here  is  found  the  ideology  of 
the  future,  and  also  the  future  of  ideology.  Ideology  gains  deci- 
sive meaning  in  social  reconstruction.  It  becomes  the  "light"  of 
social  life.  It  leads  men  out  of  their  blind  tutelage;  it  integrates 
the  forces  of  the  new  society.  What  a  positive  view  of  ideology! 

Regretably,  the  positive  view  of  ideology  was  largely  forgot- 
ten. The  Marxist  always  stressed  it  and  acknowledged  it  almost 
with  pathos.  But  for  most  of  the  others  it  was  pushed  aside, 
through  Marxs'  own  critical  discovery,  through  Nietzsche  and 
Freud,  and  through  innumerable  skeptics  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. In  the  Protestant  Social  Handbook,  for  instance,  one  may 
read  the  lapidary  statement,  "The  word  'ideology'  is  always  used 
pejoratively  in  German."0  However,  this  is  not  quite  so  une- 
quivocally the  case.  Against  the  background  of  intellectual  his- 
tory alone  an  exclusively  negative  evaluation  of  the  concept  of 
ideology  appears  to  be  one-sided  and  unjustified. 

2.  From  the  point  of  view  of  theology. 
We  have  already  pointed  to  the  special  dangers  of  ideological 
thinking  from  the  theological  standpoint;  three  points  were  made. 
These  points  retain  their  validity.  Certainly,  we  will  have  to  ap- 
proach ideologies  with  soberness,  not  only  according  to  Marx,  but 
also  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  Sobriety,  however,  means  no  dia- 
bolization,  but  rather  receptivity  to  possible  positive  elements;  in 
a  word,  no  "riflemen's  festival,"  no  "shooting  parties." 

a.  It  is  exactly  that  "spirit  of  the  riflemen's  festival"  concern- 
ing ideology  which  is  theologically  dubious.  Almost  all  "shooting 
matches"  on  this  earth  are  suspicious,  especially  when,  as  Iwand 
said,  "not  only  old  rabbits,  but  rather  very  young  ones,  new- 
born, are  hit."  Naturally  this  is  the  language  of  imagery.  How- 
ever, what  is  meant  is  that  an  undifferentiated  anti-attitude, 
enmity  from  principle  and  pleasure  in  destruction,  proves  irre- 
sponsible. Like  the  mood  of  any  crusade,  any  witch  hunt,  any 
cold  war,  the  "mentality  of  the  riflemen's  party"  does  not  corre- 
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spond  to  the  real  essence  of  God's  creation  but,  instead,  smells  of 
Manichaeism,  of  a  demonization  of  the  world,  or  of  a  part  of  the 
world.  Such  an  attitude,  to  be  sure,  appears  to  correspond  radi- 
cally to  the  Biblical  pronouncements  regarding  evil,  and  to  rep- 
resent an  uncompromising  "doctrine  of  sin,"  but  actually  it  does 
not.  The  deep  seriousness  of  the  Bible  does  not  signify  a  dia- 
bolization  of  the  world.  Though  our  world  is  God's  creation,  it 
is  perverted  by  men.  Hence,  let  there  be  no  illusions.  However, 
our  world  is  the  perverted  creation  of  God,  of  the  faithful  God 
who,  in  His  unconditional  faithfulness,  does  not  give  up  His 
creation  not  even  in  sin,  not  even  when  facing  the  devil.  There- 
fore, there  is  no  reality  on  this  earth  that  may  be  rejected  with- 
out differentiation  with  its  entire  "species"  (the  "big  and  the 
very  little  rabbits"). 

b.  This  is  generally  true,  and  it  is  valid  also  in  the  particular 
case  of  human  ideology.  Theologically  seen,  what  is  an  ideology? 
Certainly  it  is  no  "angelic  bridgehead"  in  the  world  of  creation. 
In  the  history  of  dogma,  such  attempts  at  theological  apprecia- 
tion of  the  human  spirit  and  its  manifestations  are  frequently 
undertaken,  for  instance,  in  conjunction  with  the  "Imago-Dei" 
doctrine.  Is  not  at  least  a  remnant  of  this  image  of  God  to  be  seen 
in  human  spirituality,  materially,  or  at  least  formally?  I  disagree 
with  this.  Barth's  criticism  of  the  traditional  "Imago-Dei"  doc- 
trine seems  to  be  justified  biblically.  The  idealistic  interpreta- 
tion of  biblical  anthropology  misses  the  meaning  of  the  decisive 
biblical  statements.  The  spirit  in  itself  is  not  the  light  (as  the 
body  per  se  is  not  darkness).  The  line  of  demarcation  between 
good  and  evil  does  not  simply  run  in  the  segregation  of  the  an- 
thropological components  of  human  being,  especially  not  in 
favor  of  spirituality.  We  know  that  the  human  spirit,  too,  is 
deeply  involved  in  perversion.  Therefore,  let  us  have  no 
angelicizing  of  ideologies. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  also  should  be  no  demonization. 
Though  the  spirit  is  no  angel,  it  is  no  devil  either.  Though  ide- 
ology is  an  enterprise  full  of  risks,  it  should  not  be  condemned 
from  the  start.  Ideology  is  a  part  of  human  reality,  an  element 
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of  human  life;  no  more,  but  also  no  less.  That  sounds  like  a 
truism,  but  it  is  a  statement  of  biblical-theological  weight.  In  his 
warning  against  "riflemen's  parties,"  I  wand  says  simply,  "I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  man  cannot  live  without  ideology,  and  the  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  we  are  not  animals."7  This  means  that  it  is 
part  of  the  structure  of  the  creature  called  man  that  he  is  a 
thinking  being  and  not  an  unthinking  one.  Thinking  is  man's 
potential,  and  his  risk.  At  any  rate,  thinking  is  his  way.  If  one 
does  not  at  the  outset  conceive  of  man  "ideologically"  in  the 
negative  sense,  one  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  man  is  an  ideo- 
logical being — a  "homo  ideologicus."  He  lives  thinking.  He 
enters  his  world  having  thoughts  about  it;  he  tries  to  bring 
order  into  this  world — his  inner  and  his  outer  world — and  to 
master  it  through  thought.  He  lives  in  society  by  projecting  his 
guiding  images,  and  following  them  more  or  less.  Perhaps  he 
deceives  himself  in  this  process;  perhaps  he  is  being  deceived; 
perhaps  he  deceives  others.  But  he  thinks  and  seeks,  and  proba- 
bly he  finds.  At  any  rate,  he  cannot  help  doing  so,  for  thinking 
is  the  condition  of  his  life,  especially  of  his  social  life.  Human 
society  is  after  all  no  ant  hill.  Ideology  is  against  human  disorder 
and  against  the  order  of  ants.  Here  is  the  social  locus  of  ideol- 
ogy. Man  tries  to  integrate  his  communal  existence.  That  is  why 
ideology  is  to  be  taken  seriously  (like  the  state — mutatis 
mutandis).  Certainly  not  with  dead  seriousness,  not  by  absolutiz- 
ing our  ways,  our  thoughts,  our  ideologies,  but  critically;  yet  also, 
frankly  and  without  bias,  like  everything  that  is  human.  Theo- 
logically speaking,  in  Christological  perspective  to  which,  for  the 
sake  of  Christ,  nothing  human  is  alien,  ideology  is  to  be  taken 
"under  the  judgment,"  but  also  "under  the  promise."  That  is 
why  those  ideological  "riflemen"  are  in  error.  However,  by 
showing  hostility  to  ideology  in  principle,  one  shows  hostility 
toward  man.  For  if  ideology  is  not  man,  it  is  nevertheless  part  of 
man.  If  it  is  not  evaluated  critically  with  differentiation,  but  is 
simply  "slaughtered,"  then  man  too  is  endangered,  and  his 
world  is  disturbed.  And  that,  in  Christological  perspective,  is  not 
justifiable. 
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c.  For  a  third  reason,  a  rejection  in  principle  of  ideology  ap- 
pears unjustified:  it  is  borne,  almost  always,  by  the  spirit  of  the 
law  and  not  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  ironic  that  so  often  an  anti- 
ideological  crusade  is  proclaimed  in  the  name  of  the  Gospel. 
Does  not  an  anti-ideological  attitude  on  the  part  of  Christians 
threaten,  or  even  surrender  the  very  cause  which  it  attempts  to 
promote,  namely  the  Gospel  itself?  What  does  it  mean  to  launch 
an  anti-ideological  campaign?  Does  it  not  mean  that  one  makes 
the  Gospel  an  anti-ideology,  that  one  ideologizes  it  secretly  and 
bends  it  into  a  law?  Certainly,  the  Gospel  can  break  the  spell  of 
any  ideology.  But  it  does  so  only  as  it  retains  its  "otherness"  as 
the  living  voice  of  God  (viva  vox  Dei),  and  as  a  word  of  salva- 
tion which  includes  all  of  man.  The  Gospel  pertains  also  to  the 
ideological  sphere,  but  it  does  not  simply  coincide  with  it;  its 
kingdom  is  not  of  the  realm  of  ideologies.  Neither,  however,  can  it 
be  understood  as  an  anti-ideology.  Its  encounter  with  ideology 
is  of  a  different  kind.  In  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  ideology  is 
recognized  as  ideology,  as  an  image  of  the  world  and  of  society, 
and  not  as  a  word  of  salvation.  However,  the  recognition  of  its 
relativity  does  not  mean  its  abolition  but  rather  its  confirmation 
as  a  word  of  another,  relative,  worldly  plane,  legitimate  in  its  secu- 
larity.  In  this  way,  the  Gospel  does  not  jealously  erase  ideology, 
but  leaves  faith  free  to  integrate  it — relatively — into  the  concrete 
context  of  the  concrete  reality  of  man.  Thus,  the  Gospel  remains 
Gospel  with  regard  to  ideologies,  and  does  not  become  law. 

The  differentiation  of  the  Gospel  from  ideological  laws  not 
only  serves  the  Gospel  but  also  the  interests  of  man.  If  one  con- 
ducts a  battle  to  annihilate  ideologies,  one  does  not  help  protect 
man  against  "ideologization."  For  against  "ideologization,"  anti- 
ideology  does  not  help  but,  rather,  hinders.  Only  man  is  a  true 
limit  to  ideology:  the  fullness  of  being  man,  in  his  history  and 
his  concrete  expressions,  relativizes  the  "claim  to  totality"  on  the 
part  of  an  ideology.  Herein  lies  the  tragedy  of  every  idealism: 
the  "eidos,"  the  image  capsizes  on  reality.  And,  here  is  man's 
hope:  he  will  never  (in  the  sense  of  Iwand's  words)   be  totally 
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conquered  by  an  ideology  after  the  model  of  his  own  rule  over 
nature. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Gospel  of  the  way  of  God  to  man  in- 
cludes all  spheres  of  the  world  of  man.  To  follow  the  Gospel 
means  to  bear  witness  to  the  humanity  of  man  in  the  light  of 
Jesus,  and  not  to  an  image  of  man.  So,  the  Gospel  is  a  shield 
and  refuge  for  the  human.  Just  as  the  Gospel  is  not  an  anti- 
ideology,  but  is  an  "entirely  different"  word  of  God,  which  does 
not  exclude,  but  comprises  the  ideological  component  of  the  hu- 
man; so  the  act  of  witnessing  to  the  Gospel  (and  not  anti-ideo- 
logical resentment)  is  a  help  against  dangers  of  an  ideological 
dogmatism  (as  was  clearly  proved  by  the  concrete  experiences  of 
our  churchly  existence  in  the  age  of  dogmatism).  Thus,  theolog- 
ically, ideology  must  be  approached  from  the  base  of  the  Gospel, 
and  not  from  that  of  a  law. 

To  summarize  our  trend  of  thought  up  to  this  point:  ideology 
is  a  function  of  being  human.  This  is  its  justification.  However, 
man  is  not  a  function  of  ideology.  To  overlook  this  is  the  temp- 
tation of  ideology.  In  the  preservation  of  this  "dialectic"  there 
occurs,  or  should  occur,  our  theological  service  with  regard  to 
ideology.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  witness  of  evangelical  freedom 
which  is  to  be  expected  from  theology  and  church  with  respect 
to  ideology.  Therein  is  implied,  (to  summarize  our  negative 
analyses):  (1)  freedom  in  the  sense  of  a  struggle  for  a  genuine 
reduction  of  any  false  ideologization  of  modern  life;  freedom  from 
"false  consciousness,"  from  any  dogmatically  absolutized  ideol- 
ogy, and,  above  all;  freedom  to  reduce  ideology  in  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Gospel.  However,  there  is  also  implied  (as  the  re- 
sult of  our  positive  considerations):  (2)  freedom  in  the  sense  of 
an  evangelical,  not  legalistic,  openness  to  this  legitimate  part  of 
human  reality,  to  ideological  life  and  striving. 

Perhaps  today  this  second  aspect  deserves  special  stress.  If  the 
saying  by  Iwand  (the  one  that  was  our  point  of  departure)  is 
correct,  then  our  theology  is  threatened,  not  so  much  by  too 
great  a  sympathy  for   the   ideologies   of  out    world,   but  rather 
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inversely  by  a  pronounced  antipathy,  then  this  antipathy  needs 
to  be  restrained.  An  anti-ideological  complex,  above  all  an 
acidulous  distrust  of  any  clearly  pronounced  ideology,  constant 
attempts  to  "unmask"  or  to  "refute"  it  (I  am  thinking  especially 
of  the  preponderantly  prevalent  attitude  of  theologians  and  also 
of  parishioners  toward  Marxism),  is  no  sign  of  theological  integ- 
rity, but  is  rather  the  opposite.  The  pioneering  thoughts  of 
Bonhoeffer  with  regard  to  the  "world  that  is  of  age"  are  also  to 
be  certified  in  the  very  difficult  realm  of  ideological  life.  And 
that  means  free,  critical,  yet  sympathetic  solidarity,  and  positive 
dialogical  participation  in  any  serious,  constructive,  ideological 
work  in  our  society. 

Ill 

Now  the  question  arises  (and  a  skeptical  question  it  is)  which 
is  to  occupy  us  in  conclusion,  the  question  about  ideology  and 
tolerance.  The  question  can  be  worded:  does  one  not  deceive 
oneself  in  the  theological  effort  of  understanding  ideology  posi- 
tively (especially  when  meaning  a  clearly  formulated  strong 
ideology)?  Does  not  the  effort  endanger  exactly  that  which  we 
have  formulated  as  the  task  of  Christians  in  the  field  of  ideology, 
namely  that  dialogical  participation  in  the  thought  and  life  of 
society?  Any  strong  ideology  tends  towards  exclusivity,  claims  a 
monopoly  of  rightness,  and  hence  is  militant.  One  may  think 
especially  of  Marxist  ideology.  Does  it  not  postulate,  even  when 
it  proclaims  the  principle  of  peaceful  coexistence  on  the  interna- 
tional plane,  that  there  cannot  be  any  coexistence  in  the  field  of 
ideology?  Does  Marxism  not  exclude  tolerance,  and,  since  with- 
out a  minimum  of  tolerance  no  genuine  discussion  can  come 
about,  likewise  any  possibility  of  "dialogical  participation"?  The 
problem  of  ideology  and  tolerance  delineates  itself  in  sharp 
contours. 

If  tolerance  were  a  laissez-faire  indifference,  then,  to  be  sure, 
any  clear-cut  ideology  would  be  a  threat;  why,  even  the  end  of 
tolerance.  For  any  real  ideology  stands  there  with  its  clear  claim, 
and  thus  is  intolerant.  However,  does  tolerance  mean  the  same 
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thing  as  indifference?  At  this  point  a  reminder  of  the  biblical 
background  may  be  helpful. 

In  his  Commentary  on  St.  John,  Rudolf  Bultmann,  in  con- 
junction with  the  explanation  of  the  "Ego  Eimi"  (I  am)  of 
Jesus,  formulates  some  significant  thoughts  pertaining  to  the 
question  of  tolerance.  Among  other  things  he  writes,  "The  Ego 
Eimi"  of  Jesus  always  means:  there  is  only  one  leader  to  salva- 
tion, only  one  revealer.  Regarding  the  question  about  salvation, 
there  are  not  different  possibilities,  but  only  the  one.  A  decision 
is  requested.  In  that  lies  the  intolerance  of  Revelation.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  Revelation  which  is  intolerant;  human  beings  can  only 
be  tolerant  with  one  another;  and  insofar  as  men  have  to  champion 
the  intolerant  claim  of  Revelation,  this  claim  is  directed  in  the 
first  place  against  themselves.  The  intolerance  of  the  "homo  re- 
ligiosus"  and  of  the  dogmatician  is  not  the  intolerance  of  Reve- 
lation."8 

Bultmann's  important  distinction  shows  that  the  Christian 
concept  of  tolerance  is  a  truly  dialectical  one:  tolerance  toward 
men  does  not  exclude  intolerance  in  the  question  of  truth,  and 
vice  versa.  The  two  are  to  be  distinguished.  Where  no  distinc- 
tion is  made,  where  either  tolerance  toward  man  leads  to  a 
dilution  of  the  question  of  truth,  or  where  the  intolerance  of  the 
claim  to  truth  is  extended  into  an  intolerance  towards  one's 
neighbor,  the  biblical  concept  of  tolerance  is  distorted.  Only  in 
the  tension  of  the  absolute  obligation  regarding  the  truth  recog- 
nized and  professed,  and  simultaneously  in  an  attitude  of  open- 
ness toward  those  thinking  differently,  can  biblical  tolerance  be 
understood. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  short-circuit  reasoning  to  apply  this 
biblical  view  of  the  tolerance  problem  to  the  problem  of  ideol- 
ogy and  tolerance  directly.  Bultmann  stresses  quite  clearly  that, 
in  biblical  intolerance,  it  is  the  intolerance  of  Revelation  that  is 
in  question.  Revelation  is  not  ideology,  and  ideology  is  not 
Revelation.  The  claim  to  absoluteness  of  Revelation  legitimizes 
no  claim  of  absoluteness  by  ideology.  And  yet,  the  biblical  back- 
ground, the  structure  of  the  biblical  concept  of  Revelation,  can 
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help  us  gain  a  certain  understanding  of  tolerance  also  in  the  field 
of  ideology. 

One  thing  is  especially  clear:  tolerance  is  no  laissez-faire  tol- 
eration. It  is  no  "indifferentia,"  rather,  it  happens  "in  differ- 
entia," in  putting  up  with  differences.  "Tolerance  in  the  broad- 
est sense  is  to  endure  the  other  man  in  his  otherness."9  In  a 
genuinely  tolerant  attitude,  it  is  not  a  question  of  relativistically 
srlossins;  over  differences,  to  water  down  and  to  minimize  them. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  question  of  facing  them  soberly  and 
sharply.  This  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  ideological  other- 
ness. Tolerance  endures  it,  even  challenges  it,  for  the  sake  of  the 
truth  without  which  genuine  tolerance  does  not  exist.  Even  with 
his  Quaker  background,  Richard  Ullmann  suggests  rightly  that 
tolerance  is  the  real  battlefield  on  which  the  war  for  the  truth 
must  be  ventured.  And  so,  ideological  struggling  does  not  exclude 
real  human  tolerance,  just  as  genuine  tolerance  does  not  exclude 
ideological  battles. 

The  argument  that  a  strong  ideology  endangers,  and  must  en- 
danger, human  tolerance  and  genuine  dialogue  does  not  stand 
the  test.  We  certainly  do  not  need  to  conceal  from  ourselves  the 
dangers  of  a  strong,  pronounced,  and  presumptuous  ideology. 
Man  will  always  be  tempted  to  extend  the  intolerance  of  his  zeal 
for  truth — in  a  seemingly  logical  but  essentially  irresponsible 
manner — into  a  global  intolerance;  and  to  suspect  and  to  fight 
his  ideological  opponents  as  enemies  per  se,  and  to  carry  on  the 
ideological  struggle  "with  other  means,"  (in  extreme  cases  to 
carry  it  to  the  point  of  physical  liquidation).  As  Christians  we 
do  not  underestimate  the  dangers  of  this  odious  logic  of  intoler- 
ance in  any  way.  In  our  own  case,  how  often  did  a  genuine  in- 
tolerance is  the  real  battlefield  on  which  the  war  for  the  truth 
intolerance  of  inquisition,  of  one  or  another  kind!  And  yet,  the 
claim  to  truth  of  Revelation  was  not  refuted  thereby.  And  so, 
mutatis  mutandis,  ideology  itself  is  not  discredited  by  the  abuse 
of  ideologists. 

We  may  now  conclude:  a  church  living  in  an  ideologically 
exposed  situation  (as,  "for  instance,  the  churches  in  the  Marxist- 
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socialist  countries)  will  by  no  means  have  only  reasons  to  com- 
plain about  the  situation.  It  will  remain  soberly  aware  of  the 
special  dangers  of  such  a  situation  for  itself  and  for  society,  and  it 
will  try  to  check  them.  However,  it  will  also  try  to  accept  with 
an  open  mind  the  special  opportunities,  both  for  society  and  for 
itself.  The  truth  of  the  Gospel  might  be  taken  more  seriously  in 
such  a  situation  than  in  other  places  where  the  church  operates 
in  a  pluralistic-relativistic  atmosphere.  It  can  be  taken  more 
seriously,  both  by  the  opponents  and  by  the  confessors,  with  a 
greater  sense  of  obligation  against  the  "obligatory  background" 
of  an  "obligatory  ideology."  This  theory  is  not  one  of  consola- 
tion; it  is  a  piece  of  our  reality  and  of  our  experience  as  Chris- 
tians in  socialist  society  in  the  last  decades.  What  an  experience 
it  can  be  in  our  situation  to  preach  evangelically!  In  the  final 
analysis,  this  experience  means  the  following:  if  theology  and 
church  do  not  respond  to  a  sharp  ideological  situation  in  their 
society  with  anti-ideological  negativism,  and  instead  prove  their 
evangelical  freedom  by  critically  constructive  participation  in 
the  questions  arising  from  this  situation;  and  if,  in  doing  so 
commit  themselves  with  concentration  to  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel, then  the  way  may  open,  in  the  face  of  a  pronounced  ideol- 
ogy, for  a  meaningful  mission  and  service  in  church  and  society. 
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N  1952  C.  H.  Dodd  published  According  to  the  Scriptures: 
the  Substructure  of  New  Testament  Theology.1  He  set  forth  evi- 
dence that  the  theological  thinking  of  the  early  church  was  in- 
formed by  a  series  of  Old  Testament  passages  which  were  used 
repeatedly  and  apparently  with  the  tacit  assumption  that  they 
bore  the  principal  weight  of  association  between  the  theological 
meanings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  If  his  thesis  is  cor- 
rect, little  of  what  passes  for  biblical  theology — at  least  in  the 
New  Testament  field — is  oriented  in  an  honestly  biblical  fashion. 

I  shall  deal  principally  with  New  Testament  Theology  in  this 
paper  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  clear:  I  am  not  competent  to 
essay  the  Old  Testament  field.  The  second  is  the  conviction  that, 
although  there  is  no  massive  tension  between  methods  of  ap- 
proach (such  as  one  feels  in  the  Old  Testament  field,  notably 
between  von  Rad  and  Eichrodt),  nevertheless  the  apparent  calm 
in  the  New  Testament  field  reflects  a  general  failure  to  have  at- 
tacked the  problem. 

James  Arthur  Walther  is  Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and 
Exegesis  at  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary. 

Volume  X,  No.  3,  Winter  1969 
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1    METHODOLOGY 

Our  first  observations  concern  methodology  in  New  Testa- 
ment Theology.  I  have  suggested  that  there  is  a  lack  of  stress 
and  storm  in  the  New  Testament  field.  This  seems  to  exist,  not 
because  there  is  a  vacuum,  but  because  only  one  method  holds 
the  field  today.  Probably  we  are  still  in  the  echo  of  the  great 
assurance  of  a  generation  or  so  ago  to  the  effect  that  a  theology 
of  the  New  Testament  could  not  really  be  written. 

Bultmann's  two-volume  work,2  which  holds  the  field  by  de- 
fault, is  implicitly  a  product  of  this  view.  He  separates  the  mate- 
rial into  that  of  the  Hellenistic  church,  of  Paul,  and  of  John, 
with  brief  mention  of  the  message  of  Jesus  and  of  the  "earliest 
church."  Only  Paul  and  John  are  credited  with  theologies;  the 
others  have  "kerygma,"  presumably  something  less  than  theology 
in  any  formal  sense.  This  scarcely  moves  beyond  the  denial  of 
the  existence  of  a  New  Testament  theology  as  such,  and  it  is  in 
surface  respects  similar  to  the  outline  of  Stevens'  volume  in  the 
International  Theological  Library  at  the  turn  of  the  century.3 
The  Old  Testament  orientation  of  the  New  Testament  has  been 
almost  completely  obscured  by  an  understanding  of  the  history 
of  the  Early  Church  which  generally  ignores  the  pervasive 
Hebraic  influence  in  that  history. 

Other  contemporary  treatises  in  New  Testament  Theology  try 
various  approaches.  Alan  Richardson's  useful  Introduction  to  the 
Theology  of  the  New  Testament*  shows  some  special  awareness 
of  the  crucial  role  which  Old  Testament  categories  may  play  in 
considering  this  subject.  For  example,  he  has  chapters  on  Mes- 
siahship  and  "Israel  of  God,"  and  sub-sections  on  "Wisdom  of 
God,"  "The  New  Torah,"  and  "The  Mediator  of  the  New 
Covenant."  But  this  is  an  "introduction,"  and  Richardson  has 
shown  no  disposition  to  move  the  matter  into  a  larger  arena — if, 
indeed,  he  could  command  the  audience  to  make  such  a  move 
important. 

Two  Americans,  John  Wick  Bowman  and  Floyd  V.  Filson, 
have  shown  some  disposition  to  enter  the  lists.  Bowman's  Pro- 
phetic   Realism    and    the    Gospel5  offers    A    Preface    to    Biblical 
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Theology.  "Prophetic  Realism"  he  variously  relates  with  "the 
Dialogue  of  Revelation,"  Heilsgeschichte,  and  Tillich's  "keryg- 
matic  theology";  and  his  thesis  is  that  this  is  "the  right  way  of 
viewing  scripture  and  its  teachings  as  a  whole."  The  silence  with 
which  his  challenge  was  received  has  been  deafening — perhaps  not 
because  of  intrinsic  fault,  but  on  account  of  the  impression  of 
special  pleading  and  artificial  vocabulary.  Filson,  in  Jesus  Christ 
the  Risen  Lord,6  used  a  number  of  biblical  categories;  but  his 
book  is  essentially  popular  and  hardly  calculated  to  stir  the  ranks 
of  world  scholarship. 

The  Jesuit  Bonsirven  has  written  a  Theology  of  the  New 
Testament  within  this  decade.7  In  his  introductory  section  on 
methodology,  he  indicates  an  awareness  of  the  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  he  settles  for  a  plan  that  "follows  the  chronology  of 
history,  not  of  the  documents."  Thus  his  book  does  not  substan- 
tially help  toward  a  methodology  developed  from  within  the 
New  Testament  faith  itself. 

The  most  recent  work  to  appear  in  English  is  the  translation 
of  the  second  edition  of  Hans  Conzelmann's  An  Outline  of  the 
Theology  of  the  New  Testament.8  His  approach  is  outlined 
somewhat  the  same  as  Bultmann's  work,  but  he  has  taken  seri- 
ously the  theological  achievement  of  the  synoptic  kerygma. 
There  are  also  valuable  treatments  of  themes  and  concepts,  par- 
ticularly in  the  part  on  Paul.  One  may  still  question,  however, 
the  proportion  of  the  Outline  devoted  to  Paul;  and  more  to  our 
point,  the  focus  is  still  upon  the  differentia  of  the  parts  rather 
than  upon  persistent  elements.  The  scanty  index  of  Old  Testa- 
ment references  is  a  further  suggestion  that  the  methodology  is 
traditional. 

I  pass  by  the  large  number  of  books  and  articles  devoted  to 
single  topics  or  themes  in  biblical  theology.  Many  of  these  are 
structured  on  categories  suggested  by  systematic  theology,  e.g., 
the  fine  works  on  Christology.  Some  are  very  useful  contribu- 
tions to  new  directions  in  our  present  study,  e.g.,  Glasson's 
Moses  in  the  Fourth  Gospel?  But  our  attention  is  directed  to- 
ward a  larsrer  task. 
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The  one  volume  that  seems  to  me  to  offer  new  direction  is 
Ethelbert  Stauffer's  New  Testament  Theology.10  He  gives  evi- 
dence of  an  effort  to  take  the  New  Testament  at  face  value.  This 
is  not  to  imply  that  he  winks  at  scholarship  and  its  prodigious 
literature:  any  book  with  838  notes  and  seven  appendices  is 
scarcely  liable  to  that  charge.  He  has  made  emphatic  use  of 
credal  categories,  but  these  are  better  adapted  to  biblical  ideas 
than  are  dogmatic  outlines  or  source  analyses.  His  effort,  how- 
ever, has  not  met  with  any  ready  acceptance.  Passing  over  the 
possible  extraneous  reasons  for  this  failure,  one  may  suggest  that 
his  outline,  while  biblical  in  detail,  has  some  awkward  emphases 
and  does  not  hang  together  well.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  that 
Stauffer  has  not  received  the  attention  that  his  writing  merits. 

One  other  book  should  be  mentioned,  Millar  Burrows'  Out- 
line of  Biblical  Theology.11  This  remains  the  only  substantial 
book  in  English  which  covers  both  Testaments.12  The  outline  of 
Burrows'  work  is  based  on  categories  of  systematic  theology,  and 
the  style  is  lacking  in  the  imagination  and  luster  that  gain  a 
following. 

It  is  evident,  I  think,  that  I  am  begging  the  question  at  this 
point.  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  approaches  that  have  been  made 
to  New  Testament  Theology,  and  therefore  I  am  not  quite 
happy  with  any  of  the  textbooks.  But  my  dissatisfaction  has  a 
twofold  rationale.  (1)  Methodologically,  it  would  seem  to  be 
most  sound  to  try  to  understand  the  New  Testament  on  its  own 
terms  first,  before  attempting  to  put  its  documents  through  the 
fine-screen  separator.  The  corollary  of  this  is  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament takes  some  pains  to  eschew  a  heterogeneous  appearance 
with  regard  to  its  faith  and  teaching.  Those  who  proclaim  "an- 
other gospel"  (heteron  evangelion)  are  presumably  not  repre- 
sented in  the  New  Testament  documents  except  by  reaction; 
and  even  Second  Peter's  plaint  about  Brother  Paul's  difficult-to- 
understand  teachings  does  not  suggest  heterogeneity.13  (2)  My 
second  reason  for  dissatisfaction  is  more  formal.  I  see  biblical 
theology  as  covering  ground  between  exegesis  and  systematics. 
Whether  or  not  theology  is  the  queen  of  the  sciences,  it  seems  to 
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me  that  biblical  theology  is  the  crown  of  biblical  studies.  (We 
shall  return  to  this  point  in  some  detail  later.) 

The  matter  of  method  was  treated  at  the  hundredth  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature.  Krister  Stendahl's  analysis 
placed  biblical  theology  in  a  category  of  "descriptive"  as  distinct 
from  "normative"  theology.14  In  his  response  Avery  Dulles  ex- 
pressed "uneasiness"  at  this  "radical  separation  .  .  .  between  what 
the  Bible  meant  and  what  it  means."  He  sees  a  place  for  a 
normative  biblical  theology;  and — the  matter  that  concerns  us 
here — he  finds  its  "principles  of  systematization  .  .  .  drawn  from, 
or  at  least  suggested  by,  the  Bible,  rather  than  by  church  docu- 
ments or  by  scholastic  or  modern  philosophy."15  (One  suspects 
that  Dr.  Stendahl  would  agree  with  this  latter  idea.)  Fr.  Dulles 
warns,  however,  against  allowing  such  an  approach  to  dismiss 
"other  types  of  systematization"  as  "unbiblical."  He  is  also  un- 
easy about  the  possibility  of  falling  into  a  mythopoeic  primitiv- 
ism  or,  at  the  other  extreme,  surreptitiously  "finding"  modern, 
philosophical  ideas  in  the  Bible. 

The  teacher  who  sets  about  organizing  a  course  in  biblical 
theology,  then,  faces  a  number  of  "how"  questions  before  he 
gets  to  the  "what"  matter.  This  present  study  has  grown  out  of  a 
classroom  situation  in  which  an  Old  and  a  New  Testament 
teacher  were  assigned  to  a  year's  advanced  course  in  the  sub- 
ject.16 Awed  by  the  prospect,  we  addressed  ourselves  initially  to 
what  seemed  a  modest  task:  to  teach  about  some  of  the  problems 
in  the  field.  We  decided  to  approach  the  material  first  of  all 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Old  Testament.  I  confess  that  I  first 
agreed  to  this  because  of  a  certain  feeling  of  sympathetic  com- 
passion for  my  colleague  who  daily  faced  such  a  formidable  mass 
of  literature,  both  in  and  about  the  Old  Testament.  A  second 
good  reason,  however,  seemed  to  be  my  uneasiness  with  the  lit- 
erature in  my  own  sector  of  the  field.  Reflection  provided  the 
best  reason  of  all:  if  for  the  New  Testament  writers  the  Scrip- 
tures (hai  graphai)  were  indeed  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, we  could  hardly  be  far  wrong  in  searching  for  a  structure 
in  relation  to  that  literature.   Our  canvass  of  "the  problems  of 
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biblical  theology"  led  us  to  a  series  of  themes  which  we  have 
found  compass  in  surprising  fashion  a  fairly  comprehensive  bib- 
lical theology. 

We  decided  on  thirteen  motifs,17  one  of  which  is  treated  in 
two  parts  at  either  end  of  the  outline.  We  have  found  little  of 
any  great  importance  that  is  not  readily  considered  in  one  of 
these  motifs,  and,  in  our  pleasure  and  perhaps  inordinate  pride 
at  the  viability  of  the  outline,  we  agreed  to  expose  it  here  for 
the  benefit  it  may  bring  to  our  readers  and  to  ourselves  through 
criticism. 

We  have  begun  with  the  theme  of  "Promise."  This  is  also  the 
last  theme;  but  at  the  start  the  emphasis  is  on  the  promise  of 
land  and  progeny  while  at  the  end  the  stress  is  upon  hope.  The 
biblical  story,  after  all,  begins  and  ends  in  the  experience  of  a 
people  with  a  promise.  This  is  the  overarching  theme  of  the 
divine-human  interactions  of  both  Testaments.  Such  a  unit  also 
provides  a  place  to  treat  promptly  the  relation  between  the  Tes- 
taments, in  which  "promise  and  fulfilment"  is  certainly  a  deter- 
minative element. 

The  next  motif  is  that  of  "Captivity  and  Deliverance"  fol- 
lowed by  "God's  Appointed  Leader."  The  centrality  of  these 
ideas  in  the  experience  of  Israel  needs  no  demonstration;  and 
the  New  Testament  phases  of  these  motifs  are  evident  in  the 
treatment  of  sin,  redemption,  and  messiahship.  At  this  point, 
having  begun  with  the  people  who  hold  center  stage  and  having 
examined  the  motivating  moment  of  their  existence,  we  are 
ready  to  discuss  "God  and  Son  of  God."  The  Old  Testament, 
almost  without  qualification,  may  be  said  to  assume  God;  its 
focus  is  directed  toward  a  people.  Indeed  to  hold  that  the  Old 
Testament  "begins"  with  God  is  a  kind  of  theological  stance — ■ 
especially  if  one  reads  this  from  Genesis  1:1. 

Now  come  the  "Gift  of  Torah"  and  the  "Covenant  Mediator." 
In  the  New  Testament,  of  course,  they  include  the  extensive 
theme  of  the  law.  In  each  Testament  this  leads  into  a  considera- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  "People  of  God,"  whose  importance  is 
assumed  to  this  point;  and  this  is  followed  by  "Cultus" — in  the 
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New  Testament  both  these  motifs  concern  the  church. 
"Kingship"  suggests  rather  a  wide  range  of  material  in  each 
Testament,  but  it  is  of  prime  importance. 

Only  now  is  "Creation"  considered.  The  validity  of  delaying 
this  study  needs  little  argument  from  the  Old  Testament  view- 
point, and  the  motif  is  largely  eschatologized  (or  spiritualized) 
in  the  New  Testament.  In  any  case,  it  is  readily  followed  by  the 
"Wisdom"  theme,  next  "Spirit  of  God,"  and  then  "Righteous- 
ness and  Justice."  Finally,  two  eschatological  motifs  are  studied: 
"Day  of  the  Lord"  and,  as  mentioned,  "Promise/ Hope." 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  order  of  the  motifs  is  develop- 
mental. Emphasis  on  vital  themes  and  the  experience  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God  is  more  important  than  logical  or  historical  continu- 
ity.18 

Our  procedure  in  treating  these  motifs  has  been  essentially 
twofold.  First,  the  important  texts  are  exegeted.  A  criticism  that 
this  is  undue  "Sunday  School"  biblicism  or  pedantry  ought  not 
to  be  leveled  unless  the  procedure  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting.  Our  experience  was  that  many  passages  crowd  for  at- 
tention and,  when  carefully  treated,  suggest  the  inner  develop- 
ment of  the  theme.  I  shall  try  to  illustrate  this  below.  Second,  a 
synthesis  of  the  motif  is  always  sought. 

Sought,  but  not  always  readily  found.  Within  the  particular 
Testament  a  synthesis  is  precisely  "the  name  of  the  game,"  and 
one  must  be  careful  not  to  push  where  no  result  seems  forth- 
coming. Synthesis  between  the  Testaments,  of  course,  is  almost 
always  elusive;  and  we  have  often  had  to  settle  for  something 
short  of  that.  My  experience,  however,  has  been  that  the  lines  of 
syntheses  produced  in  this  way  are  more  informative  and  stimu- 
lating than  much  of  what  is  otherwise  available  in  the  field. 

2    SIGNIFICANCE 

To  formulate  biblical  theology  in  such  categories  as  these 
motifs  is  likely  to  create  no  great  stir  among  Old  Testament  stu- 
dents. I  suggest,  however,  that  such  motifs  offer  a  new  and  crea- 
tive possibility  for  systematizing  New  Testament  Theology;  and 
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once  this  is  done,  the  Old  Testament  theologian  will  be  in  a 
position  to  reassess  the  significance  of  the  motifs  from  his  vantage 
point;  and  finally,  perhaps,  a  better  biblical  theology  can  be 
written. 

The  application  of  these  motif-categories  to  New  Testament 
Theology  requires  a  fresh  approach  to  the  New  Testament  rec- 
ords. We  have  been  so  long  schooled  in  Einleitungsjorschung 
with  a  document-dominated  approach — or  moving  out  from 
that,  we  have  viewed  theological  development  in  a  historical- 
critical  and  then  a  form-critical  framework — that  we  have  be- 
come virtually  unable  to  treat  first-century  Christianity  in  any 
total  sense.  And  yet  such  a  total  sense  is  implicit  in  the  New 
Testament.  Only  the  most  radical  of  New  Testament  critics  have 
proposed  that  Paul's  Christian  faith  was  substantively  and  inten- 
tionally different  from  that  which  Jesus  taught.  And  even  if 
Hebrews  was  not  written  by  Paul,  it  certainly  does  not  present  a 
different  religion.  Indeed,  the  demonstration  of  the  differences 
between  Hebrews  and  Paul  rests  on  a  sort  of  presupposition  that 
their  similarities  call  for  the  differentiation.  And  if  the  spirit  of 
the  Apocalypse  of  John  seems  alien  to  the  all-encompassing  love 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  nevertheless  the  visions  find  their  founda- 
tion and  hope  in  the  victorious  glory  of  that  same  Jesus. 

Old  Testament  theologians  keep  trying  to  find  a  unifying 
principle  to  explain  the  striking  survival  and  continuity  of  the 
Hebrew  people.  One  believes  Heilsgeschichte  is  the  answer,  an- 
other the  Covenant-relationship.  In  any  case  there  is  a  broad, 
underlying  agreement  that  there  is  some  unity  within  the  diver- 
sity. The  implication  should  be  that  the  elements  that  contribute 
to  diversity  were  not,  in  the  final  analysis,  centrifugal  forces;  but 
somehow  the  diversification  served  to  define  and  highlight  what 
made  for  continuity. 

It  is  true  that  New  Testament  theologians  have  professed  to 
find  such  bases  of  continuity  (as  we  have  already  noted);  but 
this  attempt  has  been  obscured  by  cloaking  the  discoveries  in 
non-biblical  dress  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the  "Christo- 
logical"  theme  of  Stauffer).  I  am  surprised  at  the  well-mannered 
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reserve  of  our  Old  Testament  colleagues  who  only  rarely  remind 
us  of  the  relatively  short  period  of  religious  history  we  have  to 
deal  with,  and  who  have  never,  I  think,  berated  us  for  our  in- 
ability to  make  structured  sense  out  of  the  whole  of  such  a  com- 
paratively small  mass  of  material.  After  all,  if  they  can  live  with 
and  cover  a  field  of  ten  centuries  and  more,  why  have  we  been 
so  slow  to  come  to  terms  with  little  more  than  one  century? 

But  to  make  the  problem  quantitative  is,  of  course,  a  false 
start.  There  are  wide  areas  of  critical  agreement  in  the  New 
Testament  field;  and  if  the  material  is  small  in  compass,  it  is 
great  in  emotional  and  spiritual  weight.  But  these  are  even  more 
important  reasons  for  getting  on  with  the  task  of  producing  New 
Testament  Theology. 

It  is  time  to  treat  this  subject  as  the  latest  but  most  important 
phase  of  biblical  theology.  Extent  of  material  is  here  not  the 
central  criterion,  nor,  one  may  venture,  is  apostolic  authorship 
or  witness.  Decisions  in  the  several  areas  of  critical  scholarship 
have  a  relevance,  to  be  sure;  but  they  will  be  contributory  and 
ancillary,  not  determinative.  Here  the  crucial  question  will  not 
be  whether  a  passage  has  come  from  the  mind  of  the  Early 
Church  or  from  Paul  himself,  but  how  such  a  passage  has  under- 
stood Hebrew  religion  in  the  light  of  the  new  and  revolutionary 
development  of  messianic  fulfilment. 

The  unity  and  diversity  in  the  New  Testament  appear  in  a 
different  light  when  viewed  from  this  direction.  Authority, 
which  has  been  a  difficult  problem  at  least  since  the  second  cen- 
tury, now  has  a  fresh  orientation.  The  fourth  evangelist  is  no 
longer  to  be  judged  either  on  the  loftiness  of  his  eagle-winged 
spirituality  nor  on  the  demonstrable  authenticity  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  Judaean  geography,  but  on  his  perception  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Old  Testament  religion  in  New  Testament  faith. 
Hebrews  must  not  be  a  piece  of  literature  avoided  because  of  its 
difficulties  which  we  have  only  now  begun  to  resolve,  nor  be- 
cause of  its  dubious  canonical  history  which  we  shall  never  re- 
solve; but  it  must  be  seen  as  one  of  the  most  substantial  bridges 
between  the  theologies  of  the  two  Testaments. 
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Several  questions  will  have  to  be  worked  on  with  more  delib- 
eration than  can  be  given  here.  The  hermeneutical  decision  to 
take  the  Old  Testament  seriously  in  Christian  biblical  theology 
is  hardly  questioned  today  even  though  the  "how"  of  it  may  be 
mooted.  The  degree  to  which  the  Old  Testament  has  been  ac- 
commodated to  the  new  theological  situation  is,  however,  the 
crux  of  the  matter.  It  is  true  that  Paul  uses  the  Old  Testament 
in  some  ways  that  make  us  uneasy,  to  say  the  least- — for  example, 
his  debatable  interpretation  of  Habakkuk  2:4 — but  the  overrid- 
ing point  is  that  he  makes  definite  use  of  the  themes  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Hellenistic  influences  are  reflected  at  more  than 
a  few  points  in  the  Septuagint,  but  the  major  motifs  remain 
central;  and  even  where  New  Testament  development  is  marked 
— for  example,  in  the  matter  of  "kingship" — the  new  lines  are 
informed  by  and  rarely  discontinuous  with  the  old.19 

The  altering  forces  of  Hellenism  will  have  to  be  studied 
again.  The  direction  of  the  last  century  of  criticism  has  been 
disjunctive:  we  have  seen  careful  and  extensive  demonstrations 
of  where  and  how  Palestinian  Christianity  was  changed  by  Hel- 
lenistic Judaism  and  then  by  its  new  pagan-Hellenistic  environ- 
ments in  the  spreading  mission  centers.  What  has  often  been  lost 
sight  of  is  the  continuity  with  the  central  affirmations  and 
themes  of  a  Judaism  which  revered  its  Scriptures  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree. 

Two  examples  may  illustrate  what  I  am  trying  to  say.  We 
know  that  Stephen  was  a  Hellenist,  and  the  great  sermon  attri- 
buted to  him  in  Acts  7  provides  plenty  of  evidence  for  the  radi- 
cal features  that  characterized  the  early  Hellenistic  Christian 
community.20  Yet  scarcely  any  other  passage  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment shows  such  an  awareness  of  and  concern  for  great  Old 
Testament  motifs.  All  but  two  (or  possibly  three)  of  the  themes 
we  have  treated  in  our  course  are  clearly  referred  to  in  Acts  7.  If 
one  is  attempting  to  systematize  New  Testament  thought  in  Old 
Testament  categories,  one  should  certainly  consider  Stephen's 
sermon  as  a  vantage  point. 

The  second  example  is  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Here  Old 
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Testament  motifs  are  not  only  mentioned,  but  are  the  stuff  of 
the  developing  message.  A  mere  count  from  an  index  locorum 
will  not  tell  the  whole  story,  but  even  a  cursory  look  at  the 
Greek  text  where  citations  are  in  boldface  will  clearly  show  how 
the  author  uses  substantial  quotations  as  the  cords  with  which  he 
ties  his  framework  together.  This  is  a  more  integral  usage  than 
that  of  the  Apocalypse  where,  although  there  are  more  Old  Tes- 
tament allusions  than  there  are  "verses,"  the  quoted  material 
affects  the  language  more  significantly  than  it  does  the  thought. 

In  approaching  our  task  in  this  way,  we  may  find  ourselves 
working  in  the  same  direction  as  critical  students  of  the  Gospels 
have  been  moving.  Formgeschichte  has  played  its  innovating 
role  and  has  now  become  part  of  the  background  of  biblical 
studies.  Identification  of  the  formal  units  of  our  literature  is 
significant,  but  after  a  hectic  period  of  overenthusiasm  it  became 
evident  that  such  exercises  left  unanswered  many  central  ques- 
tions about  the  unified  structure  of  the  materials.  Lately 
Redaktionsgeschichte  has  been  seeking  to  explain  more  satisfac- 
torily how  the  "forms"  were  associated  and  reworked  to  produce 
our  books.  This  is  what  one  might  refer  to  as  analysis  of  the 
"glue"  which  held  the  diverse  forms  together.  Attention  to  the 
technical  literary  details  of  forms  and  their  redaction  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  our  study,  but  often  the  eye  has  been  too  close  to 
the  sentences  to  take  in  the  whole  page.21  Why,  for  example,  did 
Mark,  who  certainly  knew  how  the  community  shaped  the  set- 
tings of  Jesus'  apophthegmatic  words,  then  employ  these  pro- 
nouncement stories  as  he  did,  with  evident  conviction  that  the 
gospel  kerygma  could  come  through  clearly?  And  why  did  he 
make  his  mosaic  of  these  and  other  forms  unless  he  was  con- 
vinced that  they  would  contribute  precisely  to  his  evangelic  pur- 
pose? If  Mark  had  a  theological  concern  and  ability — as  is  widely 
acknowledged  today22 — then  it  is  this  aspect  which  must  be 
examined  most  closely.  The  nature  of  the  gospel  genre  and  its 
place  in  the  early  church  are  of  constitutive  importance  for  our 
understanding  of  New  Testament  Theology.23  Or,  to  generalize, 
an  examination  of  the  "sflue"  that  holds  the  New  Testament  to- 
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gether  will  substantially  help  in  the  construction  of  a  new  bibli- 
cal theology.  But  the  scope  of  study  must  be  sufficiently  broad. 

One  begins  to  suspect  that  the  critical  sophistication  with 
which  we  have  written  New  Testament  Theology  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  has  come  to  be  a  new  kind  of  conforming  conserv- 
atism. Having  developed  the  methods  and  tools  by  which  we  can 
use  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament  with  contemporary  aca- 
demic respectability,  we  have  fallen  into  a  worship  of  the  work 
of  our  own  hands  and  have  lost  the  ability  to  approach  our  task 
with  historical  sensitivity  and  imagination.  There  is  a  kind  of 
sterility  in  the  generally  accepted  approach  to  biblical  theology 
except  when  it  is  willing  to  transcend  its  own  presuppositions.  I 
mean  that  there  is  a  monographic  quality  about  such  study.  It 
produces  a  kind  of  glorified  exegesis,  which  may  be  very  valua- 
ble qua  exegesis  but  which  is  something  short  of  biblical  theol- 
ogy comprehensively  understood.  For  example,  in  his  Theology 
of  the  New  Testament^  Rudolf  Bultmann  treats  the  concept  of 
God's  wrath  according  to  Paul.  This  is  a  very  helpful  study,  the 
best  interpretation  of  this  difficult  concept  that  I  know.  But  it 
somehow  seems  to  become  lost  among  other  helpful,  exegetical 
conclusions  which  are  discovered  in  Paul.  Earlier  in  considering 
the  idea  of  judgment  in  the  "kerygma  of  the  hellenistic  church 
aside  from  Paul"25  it  is  unequivocally  indicated  that  there  is  a 
continuity  of  the  concept  in  various  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
literature;  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  reiterate  or  reinforce  this 
when  wrath  is  discussed  in  Paul's  thought.  Thus  the  working 
assumption  that  there  is  no  theology  of  the  New  Testament 
seems  to  be  demonstrated.26 

3    ILLUSTRATION  AND  APPLICATION 

To  illustrate  how  the  persistence  of  motifs  may  be  explored, 
not  only  in  the  respective  Testaments  but  throughout  both  Tes- 
taments, let  us  look  at  the  motif  "Deliverance."  This  look  is 
cursory  and  tentative;  I  mean  only  to  indicate  the  thrust  of  the 
methodology.  Also,  the  New  Testament  phase  will  be  stressed 
because  that  is  the  focus  of  this  present  consideration. 
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The  Old  Testament  motif  "Deliverance"  is  centered  on  the 
event  par  excelletice,  deliverance  from  Egypt.  The  attribution  of 
this  act  to  Yahweh's  initiative  is  clearly  stated  in  Exodus  3-6, 
where  E,  J,  and  P  sources  all  show  this  basic  understanding  of 
the  event.  Development  of  the  motif  as  an  integral  part  of  Isra- 
elite tradition  is  indicated  already  in  chapter  13;  this  deliverance 
is  the  focal  point  of  Yahweh's  dealing  with  his  people.  The 
Deuteronomist  makes  this  even  more  explicit:  ".  .  .  it  is  because 
Yahweh  loves  you,  and  is  keeping  the  oath  which  he  swore  to 
your  fathers,  that  Yahweh  has  brought  you  out  with  a  mighty 
hand,  and  redeemed  you  from  the  house  of  bondage,  from  the 
hand  of  Pharoah  king  of  Egypt"  (7:8).  This  becomes  the  basis 
of  appeal  to  faithfulness  and  the  ground  of  promise.  In  Joshua 
3,  etc.,  it  is  the  pattern  and  comparison  for  the  early  deliver- 
ances in  Canaan.  "When  your  children  ask  .  .  .,  Yahweh  your 
God  dried  up  the  waters  ...  as  Yahweh  .  .  .  did  to  the  Red  Sea 
...  so  that  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  may  know  .  .  .;  that  you 
may  fear  Yahweh  your  God  for  ever"  (4:21-24).  So  for  the 
deliverances  under  the  judges:  "And  Yahweh  said  to  the  people 
of  Israel,  'Did  I  not  deliver  you  from  the  Egyptians  .  .  .?' 
(Judges  10:11).  This  becomes  a  theme  of  the  Psalter:  "When 
Israel  went  forth  from  Egypt  .  .  ."  (114:1).  References  could  be 
multiplied  in  the  prophets.  There,  past  deliverance  becomes  the 
basis  for  prophetic  appeal  to  Israel.  So  Amos:  "Hear  this  word 
that  Yahweh  has  spoken  against  you,  O  people  of  Israel,  against 
the  whole  family  which  I  brought  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt" 
(3:1). 

If  this  is  the  deliverance  par  excellence,  it  is  not  to  say  that 
the  theme  is  never  varied.  The  Babylonian  captivity  opens  a 
whole  new  set  of  circumstances  for  the  motif.  There  is  also  the 
aspect  of  the  deliverance  of  the  individual,  which  is  late  in  its 
emphatic  development  but  has  early  antecedents,  for  example, 
in  the  tales  of  the  patriarchs. 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  Egyptian  deliverance  is  by  no 
means  forgotten.  Reading  as  our  documents  were  finally  assem- 
bled, we  meet  the  motif  early:  in  Matthew  2:13-15  the  story  of 
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the  "flight  to  Egypt"  is  tied  to  the  tradition  with  a  quotation 
from  Hosea  11:1  (LXX).  Luke  pictures  Moses  and  Elijah  at  the 
"transfiguration"  scene  "speaking  of  (Jesus')  exodus,  which  he 
was  going  to  fulfill  in  Jerusalem"  (9:31).2T  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  mention  the  striking  number  of  references  to  Moses 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel;  and  while  these  have  other  points  of  con- 
tact in  our  outline,  the  deliverance  theme  is  scarcely  absent. 
Stephen  is  emphatic:  he  calls  the  event  "the  time  of  the  prom- 
ise" (Acts  7:17);  there  is  a  fulfilment  aura  about  his  elabora- 
tion, which  covers  some  twenty-three  more  verses.  William 
Manson  twenty  years  ago  noted  the  kinship  between  Stephen's 
sermon  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.28  The  author  of  the 
Epistle  quotes  Jeremiah's  prophecy  of  the  new  covenant,  which 
is  to  replace  the  one  made  "on  the  day  when  I  took  them  by  the 
hand  to  lead  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  and  sees  its  fulfil- 
ment in  the  Christ  who  has  appeared  (chapters  8,  9).  The 
Apocalypse  makes  much  of  the  deliverance  from  Babylonian 
captivity,  particularly,  one  supposes,  becauses  of  the  popular  asso- 
ciation of  Rome  with  Babylon  in  apocalyptic  cryptology. 

But  in  the  New  Testament  the  deliverance  motif  burgeons, 
for  now  the  event  becomes  eschatologically  realized  in  contem- 
porary perspective,  and  the  basis  for  ultimate  assurance  in  the 
unrealized  future.  With  a  suddenly  new  emphasis  on  resurrec- 
tion, corporate  deliverance,  while  by  no  means  sublimated,  is 
given  a  fresh  personal  dimension.  "Salvation"  (soteria)  becomes 
a  major  theme.  So  C.  A.  Anderson  Scott  can  insist  that  this  is 
the  theme  of  "Christianity  according  to  St.  Paul,"29  and  this 
theme  of  "salvation"  is  elaborated  in  the  New  Testament  by  a 
remarkably  varied  vocabulary.30 

My  study  to  this  point  has  been  directed  principally  toward 
showing  how  the  task  may  be  done  and  giving  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  this  is  the  way  to  do  it.  There  remains  one  more  mat- 
ter which  is  of  critical  importance  in  the  area  of  theological 
education.  If  biblical  theology  is  as  essential  as  we  have  been 
suggesting,  what  place  ought  it  to  have  in  the  theological  cur- 
riculum? The  following  line  of  reasoning  reflects  the  experience 
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of  one  school  and  the  conclusions  of  one  teacher,  but  the  con- 
cerns are  of  general  significance,  and  other  biblical  instructors 
have  indicated  their  convictions  that  the  subject  must  be  pursued. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  I  subscribe  to  a  somewhat  tradi- 
tional assessment  of  the  locus  of  biblical  theology  between  exe- 
gesis and  systematics.  Coverage  of  this  area  is  left  too  much  to 
chance  in  many  courses  of  study,  and  the  consequent  lack  of  un- 
derstanding is  painfully  evident  in  the  theological  equipment  of 
too  many  preachers.  Biblical  courses  at  the  B.D.  level  often  con- 
tain some  material  in  biblical  theology,  and  a  few  elective 
courses  offer  studies  in  phases  of  the  subject,  but  this  approach  is 
fragmentary  and  probably  inhibited  by  the  fact  that  the  core  of 
the  biblical  curriculum  is  called  "introduction"  and  "exegesis."31 
Electives  are  offered  most  often  on  this  or  that  New  Testament 
book.  From  his  experiences  with  these  courses  the  student  is  ex- 
pected to  plunge  into  systematic  theology;  and  it  is  my  impres- 
sion that  the  relationship  between  the  two  divisions  of  study  re- 
mains a  kind  of  limbo,  so  that  the  exegetical  skills  inform  the 
systematics  too  little,  and  the  systematics,  if  they  become  related 
to  the  student's  biblical  studies,  tend  to  frustrate  his  use  and 
application  of  his  biblical  learning.  The  same  could  probably  be 
said  for  the  interrelationship  with  courses  in  other  departments. 

Biblical  theology  ought  to  fill  this  wasteland.  The  student 
needs  some  place  where  he  can  find  a  useful  overview  of  his  in- 
troduction and  exegetical  courses.  We  do  not  expect  to  complete 
the  job  of  teaching  skills  in  criticism  and  exegesis:  we  try  to  set 
habits,  incentives,  and  methods  which  we  hope  will  carry  over 
into  a  lifetime  of  productive  study.  Surely  we  could  do  as  much 
in  the  area  of  biblical  theology,  particularly  if  we  employ  an 
approach  that  is  integrally  related  to  the  other  biblical  studies. 
As  things  stand  now,  the  student  knows  very  well  how  to  expli- 
cate the  meaning  of  this  or  that  pericope,  he  knows  about  J,  E, 
P,  D,  and  Q;  and  he  is  given  instruction  as  to  the  directions  in 
which  biblical  theology  may  be  pursued.  But  if  he  learns  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  about  the  great  themes  of  our  Judaic- 
Christian  faith,  he  does  it  by  a  lucky  choice  of  electives  or  by 
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persistent  independent  study — or  he  may  get  it  as  the  presuppo- 
sition of  a  course  in  systematics  or  another  discipline.  This  is  not 
to  imply  that  colleagues  in  other  fields  are  not  competent  to 
give  biblical  instruction;  it  is  to  stress  that  this  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  biblical  departments — it  is  their  special  "thing." 

We  need  to  be  bold  in  implementing  our  conviction  of  the 
determinative  role  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  development  of 
Christian  theology.  I  understand  this  to  be  integrally  related  to 
how  we  formulate  all  our  theological  thinking,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  Christ.  God's  Spirit  is  at  work  in  His  church,  and  it  is 
a  Spirit  of  freedom — but  we  believe  that  freedom  is  always  exer- 
cised in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  also  manifests  the  rela- 
tionship of  Christ  and  God.  And  we  know  precisely  the  nature 
of  this  relationship  because  of  the  historic  Christ  event.  The  rec- 
ord of  this  is,  of  course,  in  Holy  Scripture;  so  the  Bible  always 
exercises  judgment  on  our  apprehension  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Knowledge  of  the  theology  of  the  Bible,  then,  becomes  a  sine 
qua  non  for  a  right  development  of  Christian  faith  and  its  at- 
tendant disciplines. 

This  is  why  we  can't  really  afford  to  be  content  with  pro- 
grams of  piecemeal  exegesis.  We  need  to  offer  biblical  theology, 
perhaps  at  two  levels:  a  comprehensive  introductory  course  at  an 
early  enough  stage  in  the  curriculum  to  affect  the  development 
of  the  student's  whole  program,  and  hopefully  advanced  courses 
for  those  who  have  the  inclination  to  pursue  the  discipline. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  been  proposing  that  how  we  go  about 
this  task  will  have  a  substantial  effect  upon  our  success.  If  we 
teach  New  Testament  Theology  upon  the  basis  of  existing  text- 
books— which  I  have  tried  in  a  number  of  different  ways — I  am 
convinced  that  we  shall  not  deeply  influence  the  formation  of 
our  students'  theological  structure.  But  if  they  learn  that  the 
great  motifs  by  which  the  people  of  God  have  expressed  their 
experience  of  life  are  persistent  and  formative  in  the  records  of 
those  people,  then  they  will  have  a  viable  bridge  across  which 
they  can  reach  a  mature  understanding  of  their  faith. 
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KIERKEGAARD'S  POLITICS 


a 


NE  of  the  commonest  suppositions  about  Soren  Kierke- 
gaard is  that  he  was  a  rank  individualist,  that  while  his  probing 
sensitivity  concerning  the  religious  destiny  of  the  individual  is 
perhaps  unmatched,  he  was  still  an  uncompromising  loner  pain- 
fully insensitive  to  the  social  dimension  of  human  existence. 
SK's  famous  dictum  that  "everyone  should  be  chary  about  hav- 
ing to  do  with  'the  others'  and  essentially  should  speak  only 
with  God  and  with  himself"1  is  visually  cited  in  this  connection, 
but  it  only  points  beyond  itself  to  a  great  mass  of  other  passages 
and  themes,  ranging  from  his  early  depiction  of  the  lonely  isola- 
tion of  his  hero  Abraham  to  the  outrageous  misanthropy  of  his 
assaults  on  marriage  and  the  church  common  in  his  late  journals 
and  articles. 

But  while  many  have  lamented  the  lonely  severity  of  SK's 
category  of  the  "Single  One,"  few  have  done  justice  to  those 
large  segments  of  his  authorship  concerned  precisely  with  man's 
sociality.  The  Present  Age  and  the  Works  of  Love,  after  all,  are 
much  concerned  with  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  I-thou  rela- 
tion, while  the  book  on  Adler  and  The  Point  of  View  as  well  as 
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The  Present  Age  contain  the  most  penetrating  social  analyses. 
These  works,  as  well  as  a  vast  array  of  Journal  entries  and  pas- 
sages scattered  throughout  the  entire  Kierkegaardian  corpus, 
amply  testify  to  SK's  great  interest  in  the  social  dimension  of  life 
in  general,  and  the  social  and  political  realities  of  his  time  in 
particular. 

As  my  small  contribution  to  the  continuing  discussion  of  SK, 
I  have  therefore  set  myself  in  this  paper  the  following  two  tasks: 
first,  to  bring  more  balance  to  that  discussion  by  saying  some- 
thing about  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  great  wealth  and  rele- 
vance of  SK's  social  insights;  and  second,  to  bring  more  preci- 
sion to  that  discussion  by  trying  to  identify  just  what  the  limita- 
tions of  his  analysis  are.  From  the  wide  range  of  SK's  social  con- 
cerns, I  have  chosen  to  focus  my  attention  on  his  political  ethic. 

I 

Like  all  other  aspects  of  his  thoughts,  SK's  social  and  political 
philosophy  is  an  explication  of  his  focal  category:  the  Single 
One  before  God.2  The  life  proper  to  man  is  one  grounded  in 
the  God-relationship.  The  self's  need  is  for  that  "holding-on 
place  in  existence"  without  which  the  self  becomes  subject  to 
"dizziness"  and  helpless  "whirling  about"3  characteristic  of  the 
esthetic  stage  on  life's  way.  But  men  dread  the  Absolute  they  so 
need,  and  rebel  against  it.  Men  cannot  bear  the  burden  of  au- 
tonomy and  they  fill  the  vacuum  created  by  the  absence  of  the 
true  Unconditional  with  all  kinds  of  false  and  therefore  demonic 
absolutes.  And,  according  to  SK,  19th  century  man  has  carried 
man's  rebellion  to  new  and  dreadful  lengths.  He  has  invented  a 
new  kind  of  idolatry,  a  "presumptuous  conceit  .  .  .  which  had  no 
equal  in  paganism  or  among  the  Jews"4:  the  very  worship  of 
collective  man  himself,  the  Race,  the  Public,  the  Mass,  the 
Crowd.  SK's  special  term  for  this  new  idolatry  was  "mutiny" — 
the  whole  age  was  involved  in  a  "mutiny  against  God,"5  a  revolt 
en  masse?  a  fantastic  presumption  according  to  which  man  col- 
lectively proposes  to  "overawe  God,"7  to  believe  even  that  the 
summa  summarum  of  all  men  is  God!8 
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SK  gave  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the  historical  genesis  of  this 
new  idolatry.  He  laid  some  of  the  blame  at  the  door  of  Luther, 
who  in  SK's  view  not  only  bargained  off  the  Reformation  politi- 
cally to  the  masses  and  instead  of  challenging  their  vanity  con- 
tented himself  with  attacking  the  Pope,9  but  he  appealed  to  the 
masses  precisely  by  unburdening  them  ethically,  and  thus  "ac- 
credited mediocrity."10  The  French  revolutionaries  are  to  blame, 
for  they  incited  the  masses  to  tear  apart  the  delicate  fabric  of  so- 
ciety in  the  name  of  the  goddess  Reason,  and  so  injected  a  chaos 
and  ambiguity  into  the  stream  of  history  that  culminated  into 
those  violent  upheavals  of  1848  that  so  terrified  SK.  Of  course 
he  included  Hegel  in  his  indictment.  Hegel  was  the  master  phi- 
losopher of  mutiny  who  performed  two  services  the  age  de- 
manded: he  established  the  ontological  elevation  of  generic  man, 
more  especially  the  State,  and  perhaps  even  worse,  he  popular- 
ized the  speculative  attitude  of  the  dis-embodied  spectator  who 
examines  things  always  at  secondhand,  in  such  a  way  combining 
intellectual  pretension  with  ethical  cowardice.  SK  even  assaulted 
the  technologists  and  scientists  of  his  time,  who  were  leading  the 
whole  age  off  into  a  fantastic  diversion  or  with  their  microscopes 
were  blundering  into  the  realm  of  the  spirit.  "In  the  end,"  he 
wrote,  "all  corruption  will  come  from  the  natural  sciences."11  So 
pride,  the  "crowd,"  and  the  speculative  attitude — these  are  the 
evil  spirits  of  a  mutinous  age. 

But  SK  gave  even  more  thought  to  the  structure  and  inner 
dynamics  of  a  social  order  so  qualified.  In  general,  the  conse- 
quences for  a  mutinous  society  are  the  same  as  those  for  a  re- 
bellious individual:  dizziness,  helpless  whirling  about.  Society 
too  must  be  grounded  in  the  Absolute  or  fall  into  fearful  chaos. 
Reflecting  on  the  violent  upheavals  of  1884,  SK  wrote  that 
"never  will  the  race  .  .  .  discover  so  deeply  that  it  .  .  .  needs  and 
craves  to  have  something  which  stands  and  shall  stand  uncondi- 
tionally fast,  craves  for  that  which  the  loving  Godhead  in  love 
discovered,  namely  the  unconditional."12  SK  anticipated  Nietz- 
sche's foreboding  of  the  fearful  social  degeneration  in  store  for  the 
age  which  would  live  without  reference  to  the  Absolute: 
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Require  the  navigator  to  sail  without  ballast — he  collapses.  Let  the 
race,  let  each  individual,  make  the  experiment  of  doing  without  the 
unconditional — it  is  a  whirlpool  and  remains  such.  In  the  meantime, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  it  may  seem  otherwise,  it  may  seem  like 
stability  and  security.  But  at  bottom  it  is  and  remains  a  whirlpool.13 

This  means  (speaking  first  now  of  social  statics)  that  the  so- 
cial relationships  and  structures  of  the  mutinous  age  are  coun- 
terfeit. They  remain  as  in  the  past,  but  the  continuity  is  ab- 
stract; they  are  empty,  drained  of  existential  content.  For 
example,  in  the  crowd-society  there  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  action, 
committees  meeting,  parliaments  assembled,  proposals  enthusias- 
tically advanced,  crusades  announced,  and  perhaps  there  is  even 
a  riot  or  two.  But  there  only  seems  to  be  action,  for  the  crowd's 
characterless  members,  who  have  lost  their  relationship  to  the 
Absolute  and  so  are  burdened  with  what  SK  called  the  "despair 
of  finitude,"14  do  not  really  act,  do  not  truly  venture  anything. 
All  the  apparent  activity  in  crowd-society  is  severed  from  its 
existential  roots,  and  therefore  is  only  "Bevaegelse/'15  mere  mo- 
tion on  the  part  of  spurious  extraor  dinar  ia.  (I  am  sure  that  SK 
would  consider  some  of  our  student  activists  and  agitators  today 
to  be  such  spurious  extraor dinaria,  alienated  from  the  sham  and 
hypocrisy  of  much  modern  society,  burdened  by  the  "despair  of 
finitude"  and  staving  off  boredom  by  disrupting  society  with  no 
serious  ethical  purpose  in  mind.)  Human  relationships  are  like- 
wise emptied  of  existential  content.  The  father  does  not  curse 
his  son  in  anger,  nor  the  son  defy  his  father;  their  relationship 
becomes  a  problem  in  which  each  observes  the  other  as  in  a 
game,  and  they  note  down  each  other's  remarks.16  The  student 
no  longer  respects  his  teacher;  rather,  they  discuss  together  the 
problem  of  how  a  school  should  be  run.  Speech  remains,  but  in 
a  passionless  age  where  no  real  action  takes  place,  there  is  noth- 
ing about  which  to  talk  and  it  becomes  mere  chatter,  gossip.  SK 
would  not  be  surprised  at  the  "wasteland"  of  modern  television! 

SK  even  investigated  the  social  statics  of  the  crowd-society.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  beneath  its  facade  all  is  chaos,  there  is  some 
unifying  principle,  SK  thought,  sufficient  to  maintain  that  face 
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of  outward  harmony.  SK  offered  a  thesis  that  is  really  a  most 
remarkable  elaboration  of  St.  Augustine's  social  analysis,  though 
independently  arrived  at,  I  am  sure.  In  Augustine's  view,  self- 
love  not  only  creates  the  civitas  terrena  but  is  the  basis  of  its 
tentative  and  insecure  peace.  In  SK's  view,  a  form  of  self-love 
peculiar  to  the  age  of  reflection,  viz.,  envy,  both  creates  the 
crowd-society  and  is  the  basis  of  its  tentative  and  insecure  peace. 
Envy  readily  becomes  the  attitude  of  the  member  of  the  crowd- 
society  who  has  neither  the  ethical  courage  to  become  eminent 
himself  nor  the  humility  to  truly  admire  the  eminent  and  accept 
the  ethical  challenge  implicit  in  their  eminence.  Envy  permits 
the  individual  to  remain  utterly  selfish,  to  "sneak  itself  a  posi- 
tion"17 by  supposing  that  after  all  anyone  can  do  what  the  emi- 
nent do  with  a  little  practice.  Envy  is  exactly  that  which  permits 
all  distinctions  and  structures  to  stand,  while  emptying  them  of 
all  meaning.  Envy  thus  levels,  reduces  everyone  to  the  level  of 
the  undifferentiated  mass,  and  by  virtue  of  reflection  establishes 
the  predominance  of  the  category  generation  over  the  category 
individual.  Indeed,  envy  produces  the  crowd,  is  its  "negative  uni- 
fying principle."18  The  category  envy  thus  embraces  all  the  others 
central  to  his  social  analysis:  the  ethical  cowardice  and  price  of 
pretension  of  "sample  men,"  reflection,  the  crowd. 

So  in  the  crowd-society,  everything  remains,  but  everything  is 
emptied.  Relationships  become  games,  speech  becomes  twaddle, 
humor  becomes  a  commercial  enterprise,  love  becomes  flirtation, 
hate  becomes  envy,  community  becomes  crowd,  action  becomes 
motion — and  all  becomes  at  bottom  a  whirlpool.  And  SK  had 
the  terrible  premonition  that  it  was  all  going  to  end  in  violence 
and  disaster  (the  upheavals  of  1848  SK  thought  validated  his 
thesis19) — all  because  the  archimedean  point  has  been  lost  and 
the  world  cut  adrift. 

II 

In  the  context  of  this  brief  sketch  of  his  general  social  analy- 
sis, SK's  political  philosophy  becomes  intelligible.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  for  example,  why  SK  was  deeply  suspicious  of  the  liberal, 
democratic    political    aspirations    that    were    surfacing    in    19th- 
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century  Denmark  and  Europe.  The  desire  of  democrats  to  get 
everything  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  ballot  box  was  only 
"the  same  old  idolatry,  the  adoration  of  the  human  race  or  mere 
numbers  .  .  ."20  What  frightened  him  was  that  precisely  the 
"crowd"  was  in  the  process  of  taking  over  the  powers  of  the 
state: 

.  . .  this  absurdity  finds  a  place  in  the  state,  that  there  exists  a  monster 
of  fairyland  with  many  heads,  or,  more  correctly  and  truly,  with  a 
thousand  legs,  or,  according  to  the  circumstances,  with  a  hundred- 
thousand:  'the  multitude,'  an  absurd  monster  or  a  monstrous  absurd- 
ity, which  nevertheless  is  physically  in  possession  of  power,  or  outcries 
and  noise.  .  .  .21 

SK's  opposition  to  the  liberal  political  thought  of  his  time 
identified  him  in  Denmark  as  an  arch-conservative.  He  was  con- 
demned as  an  aristocrat,  and,  judging  from  the  frequency  with 
which  he  defended  himself  against  the  charge,  it  offended  him 
deeply  and  revealed  to  him  afresh  how  badly  the  age  had  mis- 
judged him.  For  he  drew  a  very  sharp  distinction  between  the 
aristocrat  his  fellow  countrymen  believed  he  was  and  the  one  he 
thought  he  was.  The  classical  aristocrat  with  which  his  age  identi- 
fied him  lived,  said  SK,  in  "a  cowardly,  soft  and  superior  way 
withdrawn  among  a  small  circle"22  quite  apart  from  the  con- 
temptible masses.  But  SK  always  identified  himself  with  the  sim- 
ple and  the  humble,  "the  servant  girl,  the  watchman,  the 
cabby."23  They  were  his  love,  and  it  hurt  him  at  the  time  of  the 
Corsair  attack  that  precisely  they  should  turn  against  him.  SK 
thought  of  himself  as  a  different  kind  of  an  aristocrat,  that  is, 
one  who  is  champion  of  that  full  personhood  that  is  the  true 
destiny  of  every  individual,  a  destiny  far  more  noble  and  exalted 
than  that  emptiness  to  which  the  crowd  relegates  him.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  charges  against  him,  SK  replied:  "Personality  is 
aristocratic."24 

This  expression  reveals  that  his  conservatism  is  rooted  in  the 
category  of  the  Single  One.  He  was  opposed  to  social  and  poli- 
tical change  not  because  he  had  any  vested  interest  in  the  status 
quo  (he  defended  the  office  of  the  king,  but  never  championed 
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any  of  his  policies),  nor  even  on  the  basis  of  some  Pauline  theo- 
logical ascription  of  sanctity  to  the  political  order  as  such.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  reforms  of  his  time  because  he  regarded 
them  as  pseudo-reforms,  more  Bevaegelse  on  the  part  of  the 
monster  with  the  hundred-thousand  legs.  They  were  empty  re- 
forms championed  by  "premise  authors"  who  were  prepared  to 
try  anything  to  see  if  the  crowd  would  approve  it.  The  prime 
political  evil  of  his  time  was  "precisely  this  evil  lust,  this  flirting 
with  the  will  to  reform"  which  was  only  a  "swaggering  device  of 
men,  and  therefore  instead  of  fear  and  trembling  and  much  trial 
of  temptation,  there  is  Hurrah!  Bravo!  acclamation  balloting,  a 
spree,  a  racket — and  a  false  alarm."25  SK  therefore  desperately 
tried  to  direct  the  attention  of  his  age  away  from  what  he  re- 
garded as  "flirtation"  with  reform  to  the  genuine  existential 
concerns  that  underlie  political  life.  Until  men  face  what  the 
age  needs  rather  than  what  the  crowd  wants,  let  the  monarchy 
be. 

And  the  age  had  best  be  content  with  the  monarchy,  not  just 
to  be  spared  wasting  time  on  trivialities,  but  for  a  much  more 
serious  reason:  to  be  spared  from  the  reign  of  terror,  violence 
and  destruction  (here  SK  is  concerned  with  social  dynamics). 
"Even  a  poor  government  which  is  yet  organic,"  he  wrote,  "is 
better  than  the  senseless  situation  when  ...  an  abstraction  rules 
the  state,"  for  then  "there  is  really  no  government."26  There  is 
after  all  some  possibility  that  a  bad  king  may  become  ethically 
responsible,  but  there  is  no  chance  whatever  that,  should  it  as- 
sume the  powers  of  the  state,  the  mindless  crowd  will.  In  a  re- 
flective age  when  the  crowd  is  taking  over,  no  king  can  be  a  tyrant 
anyway,  so  the  danger  is  not  from  that  quarter.27 

The  danger  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  crowd  can  be  totali- 
tarian in  a  way  that  no  mere  tyrant  can  be,  and  even  more  so 
with  the  physical  powers  of  the  state  at  its  disposal.  (SK  could 
declare  bluntly  that  democracy  was  "the  most  tyrannical  form  of 
government."28)  The  business  of  any  establishment  is  to  be;  its 
temptation  is  therefore  always  to  establish  its  being  more 
securely.  The  readiest  means  to  this  end  is  to  plume  itself  on 
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being  higher  than  the  mere  individual,  and  not  just  higher,  but, 
with  respect  to  the  individual,  the  highest.  If  a  man  who  by  vir- 
tue of  his  God-relationship  is  truly  the  Single  One  is  unwilling 
to  submit  himself  to  the  establishment  with  all  that  he  is,  it 
then  intimidates  him  by  accusing  him  of  arrogance  in  supposing 
that  he,  the  part,  is  greater  than  the  whole.  "The  established 
order,"  SK  wrote, 

desires  to  be  totalitarian,  recognizing  nothing  over  it,  but  having 
under  it  every  individual,  and  judging  every  individual  who  is  inte- 
grated in  it.  And  "that  individual"  who  expounds  the  humble,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  most  humane  doctrine  about  what  it  means  to  be  a 
man,  the  established  order  desires  to  terrify  by  imputing  to  him  the 
guilt  of  blashemy.29 

In  SK's  view  the  drive  toward  totalitarianism  endemic  to  any 
political  order  is  tremendously  accelerated  when  powered  pre- 
cisely by  the  internal  dynamics  of  the  crowd-society  itself.  When 
envy  creates  the  crowd  by  that  fearful  combination  of  cowardice 
and  pretension  which  levels  all  distinctions,  and  by  virtue  of 
which  everyone  in  his  self-interest  consents  to  be  a  cipher,  one 
of  the  crowd's  hundred-thousand  legs,  and  then  in  turn  the 
crowd  creates  the  political  order  and  assumes  its  powers — then 
the  totalitarianism  of  the  social  order  is  about  as  total  as  it  can 
be,  a  principle  endemic  to  the  entire  social  order.  The  only 
thing  left  undone  was  for  the  crowd  to  celebrate  the  entire  proc- 
ess with  lyrics  provided  by  Hegel! 

It  is  now  clear  why  SK  heaped  such  scorn  upon  democratic 
reforms,  especially  the  demand  for  "equality."  To  achieve 
"equality,"  SK  noted,  constitutions  were  amended,  movements 
begun,  institutions  established,  bloody  wars  fought,  the  whole 
social  order  torn  with  strife  and  turmoil — all  this,  he  was  con- 
vinced, in  pursuit  of  an  impossible  dream.  For  him,  the  great 
political  folly  of  his  age  was  to  dethrone  God  and  then  try  to 
achieve  politically  something  that  is  possible  only  before  God. 
He  charged  his  age  with  having  forgotten  that  distinctions  and 
differences  among  men,  between  king  and  subject,  father  and 
son,  rich  and  poor,  constitute  the  very  essence  of  the  temporal; 
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as  he  put  it,  "differences  are  like  an  enormous  net  in  which  the 
temporal  is  held."30  The  demand  for  political  equality  proposed, 
as  SK  put  it,  "to  bring  about  likeness  among  men,  to  apportion 
the  conditions  of  temporal  existence  equally,  if  possible,  to  all 
men."31  But  men  had  forgotten  that  equality  is  a  category  of 
eternity,  not  time.  Only  before  God's  judgment  and  mercy,  only 
by  virtue  of  the  divine  command  to  love,  are  all  men  equal. 
Christianity  therefore  does  not  wait  for  the  intricate  calculations 
of  the  politicians  to  devise  an  earthly  social  order  that  will  as- 
sure equality.  No;  Christianity  "aided  by  the  short-cut  of  the 
eternal  is  immediately  at  the  goal:  it  allows  all  distinctions  to 
stand,  but  it  teaches  the  equality  of  the  eternal."32  What  the  age 
regarded  as  the  highest  political  virtue  was  thus  for  SK  a  magnifi- 
cent vice;  its  fair  dream  was  only  worldliness.  The  dream  is 
based  on  the  folly  that  "the  temporal  will  explain  in  time  what 
in  time  must  remain  a  riddle,  which  only  Christianity  can  or 
will  explain."33  Or  as  he  wrote  on  another  occasion: 

In  these  times  politics  is  everything.  Between  this  and  the  religious 
view  the  difference  is  heaven  wide  (toto  caelo),  as  also  the  point  of 
departure  and  the  ultimate  aim  differ  from  it  toto  caelo,  since  politics 
begins  on  earth  and  remains  on  earth,  whereas  religion,  deriving  its 
beginning  from  above,  seeks  to  explain  and  transfigure  and  thereby 
exalt  the  earthly  to  heaven. 

An  impatient  politician  who  hurriedly  peeps  into  these  pages  will 
find  little  to  edify  him;  so  be  it.  Yet  I  am  convinced  that  even  he,  if 
only  he  would  be  so  kind  as  to  bestow  upon  himself  a  little  patience, 
will  become  aware,  .  .  .  that  the  religious  is  the  transfigured  rendering 
of  that  which  the  politician  has  thought  of  in  his  happiest  moment,  if 
so  be  that  he  truly  loves  what  it  is  to  be  a  man,  and  loves  people 
really,  although  he  is  inclined  to  regard  religion  as  too  lofty  an  ideal 
to  be  practical.34 

It  was  a  few  lines  later  that  SK  wrote  those  words  which  are 
in  my  view  essential  to  the  understanding  of  his  political  phi- 
losophy, but  which  his  critics  have  often  neglected:  "And  there- 
fore (be  it  said  to  its  honor  and  glory)  religion  is  the  true 
humanity."35  His  point  is  that  to  try  to  force  eternal  categories 
like  equality  into  the  confines  of  a  temporality  too  narrow  for 
them  requires  violence.  SK  was  thinking  of  the  frightful  havoc 
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and  violence  visited  upon  this  world  by  secular  absolutists 
(Reinhold  Niebuhr's  "hard  Utopians")  like  the  French  revolu- 
tionaries. For  SK  the  God-relationship  prevents  a  man  from  pre- 
suming to  eternalize  his  own  relative  values.  His  point  too  is 
that  when  the  members  of  human  society  lose  their  selfhood, 
with  the  consequence  that  society  then  becomes  a  crowd,  a  dan- 
gerous monster  with  100,000  legs  is  turned  loose  in  history: — a 
mindless,  submoral  mob  which,  driven  by  this  whim  or  that, 
crushes  all  in  its  path.  When  the  category  of  the  human  is  lost, 
history  becomes  a  hell.36 

So  for  SK,  therefore  "religion  is  the  true  humanity."  Religion 
(he  means  of  course  the  Christian  faith)  is  thus  riot  only  the 
/mraan-making  but  the  humane-making  factor  in  human  life. 

Ill 

So  SK  was  a  conservative,  highly  critical  of  the  movements  of 
social  and  political  reform  in  his  time.  But  he  was  by  no  means 
opposed  to  all  social  change;  indeed,  he  most  heartily  yearned 
for  social  betterment,  and  believed  it  might  come.  The  basis  for 
an  ethic  of  social  reform,  for  all  his  disdain  for  the  politics  of  his 
time,  is  after  all  there  in  his  theology.  He  dared  to  hope  that 
when  the  present  convulsive  phase  of  history  had  been  endured, 
perhaps  then  "the  race  will  get  so  tired  out  with  sufferings  and 
loss  of  blood  that  this  thing  of  eternity  might  get  permission  at 
least  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  .  .  ."37  What  was  needed 
was  historically  possible,  that  a  true  reform  not  of  the  govern- 
ment as  much  as  of  the  masses  be  carried  out,  not  by  crusaders 
and  heroes  but  by  martyrs.  "To  get  eternity  again,"  he  wrote, 
"requires  blood,  but  blood  of  a  different  sort,  not  the  blood  of 
thousands  of  warriors,  no,  the  precious  blood  of  martyrs."38  SK 
looked  to  the  (day  when  the  world  might  really  become  more 
human,  and  though  he  did  not  detail  a  political  ethic  appropri- 
ate for  such  a  time,  the  need  to  do  so  and  the  resources  for 
doing  it  are  implicit  in  his  theology.  This  is  God's  world,  after 
all,  and  "God,  at  any  instant  he  will,  by  pressure  upon  the  indi- 
vidual has  immediately  in  his  God-relationship  a  witness,  a  re- 
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porter,  a  spy,  or  whatever  you  prefer  to  call  it,  one  who  in  un- 
conditional obedience,  by  persecution,  suffering,  and  death,  puts 
the  established  order  in  suspense."39  A  condition  of  true  govern- 
ment is  then  that  there  be  true  reformers,  and  God  will  raise 
them  up  in  His  good  time. 

But  SK's  more  immediate  concern  was  to  establish  precisely 
the  conditions  any  movement  of  reform  must  meet  in  order  to  be 
genuine.  The  basic  condition  of  course  is  that  a  true  reform 
must  reckon  with  the  Absolute.  It  must  not  appeal  to  the  crowd; 
indeed,  for  the  present  moment  it  "will  have  to  be  directed 
against  the  masses  and  not  against  the  government."40  He  was 
convinced  further  that  in  a  crowd-society  there  could  be  true 
reform  only  if  the  established  government  ruled  forcefully.  Only 
a  strong  government  could  force  the  mere  "man  of  movement" 
to  be  either  silent  or  through  self-denial  a  true  man  of  action. 
As  SK  wrote  in  the  book  on  Adler,  "when  the  established  order 
does  not  hold  the  reigns  tight  then  finally  every  man  who  will 
not  obey  becomes  a  reformer,"41  and  in  his  Journal:  "In  order 
that  it  should  really  be  conscience  which  alone  decides  (and  not 
a  belch,  a  slothful  idea,  a  caprice,  confused  thoughts  or  a  foolish 
imitation)  for  that  very  reason  it  is  necessary  to  have  opposition 
and  restraint."42  Notice  that  SK  establishes  an  intriguing  dia- 
lectic relationship  between  order  and  freedom,  between  good 
government  and  true  reform.  The  state  must  be  strong,  not  in 
order  that  the  status  quo  be  maintained,  but  paradoxically  in 
order  that  there  may  be  true  reform.  There  must  conversely  be 
true  reformers  that  there  may  be  good  government,  a  govern- 
ment kept  in  sufficient  "suspense"  that  its  tendency  to  totalitarian 
rule  will  be  constantly  challenged. 

So  it  is  clear  that  SK  was  a  provisional  and  not  a  doctrinaire 
conservative.  His  views  are  in  response  to  his  historical  moment. 
It  is  not  rooted  in  any  Burkeian  veneration  of  historical  de- 
velopment man  must  not  spoil  with  his  rationalistic  tinkering, 
nor  in  any  Aristotelian  or  Hegelian  principle  of  ontological 
order  immanent  in  social  structures  which  it  were  folly  for  any 
man  to  counter.  Neither  is  his  conservatism  rooted  in  any  Lu- 
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theran  tendency  to  regard  even  an  unjust  state  as  a  dyke  against 
sin  and  probably  better  than  men  deserve,  nor  is  really  akin  to 
Pascal's  social  pessimism  according  to  which  the  centrifugal 
power  of  sin  is  so  great  that  men  dare  not  molest  the  thin 
threads  of  social  custom  which  alone  provide  a  precarious  social 
cohesion.  In  my  view,  SK  was  a  highly  sophisticated  social  and 
political  theorist  who  clearly  discerned  the  value  and  necessity  of 
a  dialectical  relationship  between  freedom  and  order  so  dynamic 
that  the  political  ethic  must  always  be  a  contextual  one. 

IV 

In  the  light  of  his  strengths,  though,  I  believe  it  is  now  possi- 
ble for  us  to  identify  what  seem  to  be  some  important  weak- 
nesses in  his  political  philosophy  and  ethic.  One  can  rightly 
lament,  to  besrin  with,  that  he  was  so  concerned  for  the  how  of 
reform  to  the  gross  lament  of  the  what  of  reform,  that  a  certain 
inhuman  aloofness  characterizes  his  political  reflections.  He  was 
moved  to  write  off  the  entire  movement  toward  political  and 
social  reform  in  his  day  as  mere  "flirting  with  the  will  to  re- 
form."43 Yet  even  if  we  were  to  agree  with  some  historians  that 
the  revolutions  of  1848  were  just  the  dangerous  nonsense  SK 
thought  they  were,44  one  may  still  properly  complain  that  SK 
was  so  preoccupied  with  the  doubtful  elements  of  current  re- 
form— ones  brought  into  such  sharp  relief  by  his  category  of  the 
Single  One — that  he  had  no  eyes  for  the  larger  meaning  of  the 
struggle  for  social  justice  in  his  day.  It  is  significant  that  SK  paid 
no  attention  to  the  steady  pace  of  Anglo-American  developments 
in  constitutional  democracy,  which  does  not  fall  altogether 
under  SK's  structures.  SK  treated  Calvinism,  which  played  the 
most  creative  role  in  the  rise  of  western  political  forms,  as  if  it 
did  not  exist. 

SK  drove  the  price  of  true  reform  too  high.  Reform  is  possible 
in  principle,  but  only  the  Single  One  can  be  the  true  reformer. 
SK's  social  analysis  established  ethico-religiously  how  a  "new 
point  of  departure  is  created  in  religion  to  the  established  order; 
that  it  comes  about  by  the  fact  that  the  point  of  departure  is 
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from  above,  from  God,  and  the  formula  is  the  paradox  that  an 
individual  is  employed."45  Well  and  good.  But  while  SK  thus 
affirmed  the  possibility  of  a  true  political  reformer,  he  never 
found  one  in  the  world  about  him.  All  he  found  were  Mar- 
tensens,  Mynsters,  P.  S.  Mollers,  Adlers  and  Grundtvigs.  He 
wrote  in  his  Journal  that  "Socrates  ...  is  and  remains  the  only 
reformer  I  know."40  The  same  tendency  to  heighten  the  ideality 
of  his  categories  may  be  seen  in  this:  that  while  he  laudibly  con- 
demned the  crowd-society  for  abstractly  levelling  all  earthly  dis- 
tinctions, thus  emptying  them  of  all  existential  seriousness,  his 
elevation  of  equality  to  a  category  of  eternity  ran  the  risk  of 
doing  from  above  what  the  crowd-society  did  from  below. 

There  seems  thus  to  be  an  ideality,  an  historical  rarefaction, 
about  his  categories  which  seemed  to  brook  little  compromise, 
little  willingness  to  accommodate  to  the  man  who  was  probably 
something  less  than  a  Single  One,  something  less  than  a  true 
martyr  prepared  to  shed  his  blood  for  the  truth,  but  who  was  in 
some  more  modest  fashion  concerned  for  improving  the  lot  of 
someone,  perhaps  the  very  common  folk  SK  so  loved.  SK  was 
deeply  aware  of  the  indispensable  role  of  forgiveness  in  making 
human  togetherness  tolerable,  if  not  blessed.  No  one  who  reads 
the  Works  of  Love  can  remain  unmoved  by  SK's  words  about 
that  godly  love  which  is  not  cynical  but  "believes  all  things — 
and  yet  is  never  deceived,"47  "hopes  all  things  and  yet  is  never 
put  to  shame,"48  which  "hides  the  multiplicity  of  sins,  for  ivhat 
it  cannot  avoid  seeing  or  hearing,  it  hides  in  silence,  in  a  miti- 
gating explanation,  in  forgiveness."^  The  theological  resources 
for  a  responsible  political  ethic  that  is  able  to  both  reckon  with 
Absolute  and  yet  make  its  way  in  the  ambiguous  world  of  moral 
greys  are  there  in  SK — but  he  saw  their  relevance  more  clearly 
for  an  individual  than  a  social  ethic. 

So  there  is  an  ambiguity  of  social  relevance  and  irrelevance,  or 
the  constructive  possibility  envisaged  in  his  social  analysis  and 
the  fearful  ideality  of  some  of  his  theological  categories,  that 
runs  to  the  very  heart  of  SK's  theology.  This  explains  how  two 
commentators  can  make  such  divergent  estimates.  Werner  Stark 
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in  his  Social  Theory  and  Christian  Thought50  asserts  that  for  SK 
religion  and  politics  are  a  unity,  not  higher  and  lower  realms 
which  may  conceivably  follow  divergent  routes.51  But  James  Col- 
lins in  his  Mind  of  Kierkegaard5'1  complains  that  SK  was  so  oc- 
cupied with  the  spiritual  issues  that  underlay  the  political 
turmoil  of  his  time  that  he  failed  to  establish  "the  mexus  be- 
tween his  religious  dialectic  and  a  moral  philosophy  which  seeks 
to  regulate  the  wide  range  of  secular  interests,"53  thus  opening 
the  way  for  a  surrender  to  amoral  power  politics. 

Stark  is  right.  SK's  social  analysis  is  founded  on  the  notion 
that  men  are  truly  men  only  before  God,  and  that  therefore  a 
tolerable  political  order  is  possible  only  when  men  reckon  ethi- 
cally with  the  Absolute.  In  the  end  only  religion  can  save  hu- 
man society,  and  Christianity  is  that  "regulating  weight"  with- 
out which  "it  has  become  possible  to  muddle  up  the  whole  of 
temporal  existence."54  As  we  have  seen,  true  religion  is  the 
human-making  factor  in  human  life.  "Oh."  exclaimed  Kierke- 
gaard, "and  to  what  a  high  degree  men  would  become — men, 
and  lovable  men,  if  only  they  became  individuals  before  God."55 
If  only  the  politician  would  "bestow  on  himself  a  little  pa- 
tience,"56 perhaps  he  would  discern  the  profound  practical 
relevance  of  what  he  is  saying.  But  Collins  is  right  too.  SK  in- 
sisted that  all  reform  await  the  arrival  of  a  Single  One.  SK 
would  still  be  waiting,  presumably,  while  history  moves  on  and 
more  ordinary  men,  motives  mixed  and  ambiguous,  have  to 
make  decisions  without  benefit  of  the  rich  resources  for  social 
ethics  SK  might  have  made  available. 

Both  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  SK's  political  analysis  are 
nicely  contained  in  one  of  his  Journal  entries: 

There  really  exist  only  two  parties;  to  choose  between  them  is  an 
Either-Or!  It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the  activity  of  the  world 
there  are  many  parties — but  it  is  not  really  so,  it  is  only  figuratively 
that  one  can  speak  in  this  case  of  making  a  choice,  because  it  does  not 
matter  and  is  equally  wrong  whatever  one  chooses.  In  the  profoundest 
sense,  really,  there  are  only  two  parties  between  which  to  choose,  and 
there  lies  the  category  'the  individual':  either  obedient  to  God,  fearing 
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and  loving  him,  to  cling  to  God  against  men,  so  that  one  loves  men  in 
God;  or  to  cling  to  men  against  God,  so  that  one  distorts  and  human- 
izes God  and  "savours  not  the  things  of  God  but  those  that  be  of 
men.""7 

There  is  indeed  a  fundamental  decision  every  Single  One 
must  make  between  what  Augustine  called  the  two  cities — a  de- 
cision with  profound  social  implications.  We  have  reason  to 
know  even  better  than  SK  what  horrible  social  and  political 
consequences  follow  upon  man's  savouring  of  the  things  of  men, 
upon  the  eternalization  of  his  own  finite  values.  But  to  regard 
all  parties  within  the  world  as  equally  wrong  is  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  a  positive  social  ethic.  SK  needed  Augustine's  con- 
cept of  the  intermingling  of  the  two  cities  to  account  of  the  eth- 
ical ambiguities  and  shades  of  grey  with  which  men  in  history 
are  actually  faced.  Then  he  would  have  been  more  able  to  pre- 
serve one  of  his  own  cardinal  principles:  that  the  ultimate 
either/or  must  always  be  made  ivithin  history  and  not  against 
history. 

Much  criticism  of  SK's  social  understanding  is  therefore  mis- 
directed. It  should  not  be  directed  against  an  individualism  sup- 
posedly rooted  in  an  ethic  of  world  denial,  or  a  metaphysic 
which  posits  the  absolute  otherness  of  God,  or  in  his  psychologi- 
cal difficulties  with  Regine  Olsen.  SK  was  a  polemicist.  His  cate- 
gory was  "the  Single  One,"  and  I  believe  we  have  seen  that  that 
category  is  pretty  historically  rarefied.  On  the  basis  of  it  alone  he 
could  much  more  readily  have  found  a  probing  social  critique 
than  a  constructive  social  ethic.  To  put  it  another  way,  his  social 
analysis  was  limited  by  the  fact  that  he  judged  the  crowd-society 
not  with  reference  to  some  understanding  of  true  community 
(though  I  think  he  might  have),  but  with  reference  to  the  cate- 
gory of  the  Single  One.  Thus  he  was  a  brilliant  social  philoso- 
pher of  sin,  but  not  of  grace,  of  the  civitas  terrena,  but  not  the 
civitas  Dei. 

So  criticism  should  be  directed  to  the  limitations  of  SK's  after 
all  polemic  category  of  the  Single  One  for  comprehending  the 
entire  range  of  social  reality  and  experience. 
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Psalms  II.  51-100  (The  Anchor  Bible,  Vol.  17),  by  Mitchell 
Dahood,  S.J.  Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday,  1968.  Pp.  XXX  + 
399.  $6.00. 


These  are  strange  times,  when  the  surest  way  to  provoke  controversy  is  to 
invoke  tradition,  if  the  Pope's  recent  encyclical  on  birth  control  is  any 
indicator.  Judged  by  such  a  criterion,  Fr.  Dahood's  Psalms  II  should  pass 
quite  unnoticed.  Yet  the  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  not  the  sensa- 
tional aspect  of  his  translation  but  rather  the  breadth  of  the  challenge  he  is 
making  to  conventional  patterns  of  Old  Testament  studies. 

Dahood's  Psalms  II  is  not  just  another  new  translation  replacing  outworn 
phrases,  clearing  up  a  few  obscurities  and  more  or  less  passing  as  poetry— a 
rendering  to  be  judged  in  competition  with  other  contemporary  versions  in 
the  western  languages.  It  is  in  fact  a  rejection  of  the  whole  tradition  of 
interpretation,  from  the  earliest  translations  into  Greek  (e.g.,  the  Septuagint 
and  its  daughter  versions,  among  them  the  Vulgate)  and  Aramaic,  down  to 
the  learned  conjectures  of  the  last  century  or  so.  Dahood's  use  of  the  lan- 
guages of  "the  Phoenician  littoral,"  as  he  likes  to  refer  to  Ugaritic,  Phoeni- 
cian, Moabite  and  early  Israelite,  is  intended  to  replace  the  later  traditions 
by  penetrating  behind  them  to  the  original  forms  of  speech  employed  in  the 
formative  period  of  Israel's  life-forms  which  had  been  forgotten  or  misinter- 
preted by  the  time  of  the  early  translations  (c.  200  B.C.),  to  say  nothing  of 
the  time  of  the  Masoretes  "who  came  on  the  scene  more  than  a  thousand 
years  after  the  composition  of  the  latest  psalms."  (p.  XVIII)  Therefore, 
Dahood  is  tenaciously  faithful  to  the  received  consonantal  text  in  its  present 
order,  while  feeling  free  to  reject  the  word  divisions,  vowels,  accents,  and  the 
grammar  and  syntax  which  these  Masoretic  signs  were  intended  to  convey. 
That  is  a  sweeping  challenge  indeed,  going  far  beyond  the  mere  use  of 
Ugaritic  words  and  phrases  to  explain  obscure  Hebrew  passages,  particularly 
mythological  references.1 

Psalms  I  drew  mixed  reviews  (see  Pittsburgh  Perspective,  Vol.  VII,  Num. 
2,  June  1966,  pp.  30-33),  the  chief  objections  being  that  the  notes  were  too 
technical  for  the  general  reader  to  whom  the  series  was  addressed,  and  that 

*For  this  reason,  the  counter-attack  on  "pan-Ugaritism"  in  psalms  study  launched 
by  Herbert  Donner  of  Gottingen  in  the  third  issue  of  ZAW,  1967,  would  appear  to 
miss  the  mark.  Donner  complains  that  Ugaritic  texts  are  insufficiently  understood 
to  serve  as  secure  aids  to  Hebrew  problems,  with  the  result  that  one  obscure 
passage  is  made  to  illuminate  another,  and  that  Ugaritic  texts  are  not  necessarily 
representative  of  Canaanite  myth  and  religion  generally,  and  so  should  not  be  used 
indiscriminately  in  O.T.  studies.  But  the  examples  cited  deal  mainly  with  alleged 
parallelisms  in  mythological  content,  and  fail  to  touch  the  problems  of  grammar 
and  syntax  (some  of  which  will  be  mentioned  here). 
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there  were  too  many  questionable  conjectures  based  on  controversial  appli- 
cation of  Ugaritic  research.  In  Volume  II,  which  covers  Psalms  51-100, 
Dahood  says  that  technical  details  are  perhaps  regrettable  but  unavoidable. 
He  is  unrepentant  of  the  charge  of  controversy:  "The  reader  will  find,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  present  volume  satisfactory  answers  to  the  questions  posed  .  . . 
Employing  the  same  method,  Psalms  II  confirms  Psalms  I  on  point  after  point. 
. .  .  Were  one  to  prefer  charges  against  Psalms  I,  one  would  perhaps  be  better 
advised  to  tax  it  rather  with  being  too  faithful  to  traditional  versions  and 
not  sufficiently  faithful  to  its  own  emaciated  principles."  (pp.  XXIII,  XXV) 

Psalm  II  applies  those  principles  vigorously;  and  a  complete  review 
would  require  diligent  evaluation  of  scores  of  technicalities.  The  innovations 
which  have  resulted  in  the  most  far-reaching  departures  from  traditional 
versions,  however,  are  not  lexicographical  but  grammatical.  Chief  among 
these,  in  turn  is  the  new  treatment  of  verbs  and  prepositions. 

To  take  the  verbs  first,  Dahood  explains  many  "perfect"  or  otl  forms  not 
as  past  tenses  but  as  precatives  stating  ardent  wishes  or  prayers.  Sometimes 
he  is  able  to  show  that  the  adjacent  verbs  in  context  are  imperatives,  e.g.,  Ps. 
56:9,  and  that  precatives  are  used  to  vary  the  Hebrew  style.  At  other  pas- 
sages he  makes  no  attempt  to  justify  this  new  identification,  as  in  Ps.  63. 
Similarly,  yotl  forms  are  occasionally  parsed  as  subjunctives  or  volitives  ex- 
pressing purpose  (e.g.,  Pss.  51:15;  72:2).  The  result  is  that  many  psalms 
which  usually  have  been  understood  as  statements  of  God's  action  in  history 
are  now  interpreted  as  prayers  for  his  intervention.  (The  translation  of  Ps. 
94  presents  exactly  the  opposite  pattern.)  Dahood  takes  some  "imperfect"  or 
yotl  forms  as  expressive  of  past  time  (e.g.,  Ps.  54:7)  in  keeping  with  the 
normal  style  of  Ugaritic  poetry.  Elsewhere  in  his  translation,  the  "imperfect" 
is  said  to  function  as  an  imperative,  e.g.,  Ps.  68:10 — a  difficult  psalm  which 
would  serve  as  a  good  example  of  Dahood's  method  and  results.  Perhaps 
equally  striking  is  his  interpretation  of  some  conjugations,  notably  piel,  as 
privative,  that  is  expressive  of  the  direct  opposite  of  the  root  idea,  e.g.,  Ps.  51:9 
"unsin  me"  (RSV  "purge  me"). 

Dahood's  treatment  of  prepositions,  although  not  as  significant  for  the 
understanding  of  whole  psalms,  forces  many  an  old  phrase  to  yield  new 
meaning.  In  a  note  to  Ps.  51:12  he  says: 

In  Canaanite  and  biblical  poetry,  the  function  of  prepositions  was 
very  flexible  and  their  choice  often  depended  on  considerations 
beyond  their  dictionary  definitions. 

Accordingly,  be  is  often  rendered  "from"  (see  list  at  Ps.  55:12).  When  the 
preposition  is  used  in  balance  with  min,  as  in  51:9,  Dahood  has  a  strong 
case,  but  be  is  frequently  understood  as  partitive,  comparative,  etc.,  without 
any  such  parallel  support  from  Ps.  51:8  to  Ps.  99:7.  Other  prepositions  are 
approached  with  similar  freedom,  so  that  context  and  not  rigid  rules  of 
Masoretic  grammar  becomes  the  dominant  guide.  Of  course  this  procedure 
can  be  circular  reasoning,  since  context  is  simply  one's  understanding  of  the 
surrounding  text. 
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Readers  of  Psalms  I  often  missed  conventional  discussion  of  literary  types, 
forms  of  speech,  Sitz  im  Leben,  and  related  matters.  Dahood  has  given  some 
attention  to  these  problems  in  his  notes,  together  with  a  much  greater 
appreciation  for  the  importance  of  Hebrew  poetic  style  (cf.  pp.  xx  ff.  on 
"Prosody").  An  important  methodological  decision  is  at  work  here  which 
runs  counter  to  the  prevailing  modes.  Instead  of  studying  Israel's  worship- 
ping community  in  the  light  of  ancient  Near  Eastern  and  other  cultures,  and 
then  interpreting  the  psalms  in  detail  as  the  religious  expressions  of  that 
community,  Dahood  tries  to  establish  the  details  of  the  psalms  and  then 
works  back  to  the  corresponding  situation  of  the  original  users.  In  case  after 
case  this  leads  him  to  identify  psalms  not  as  "individual  laments"  or  the  like 
but  as  royal  psalms,  with  the  king  as  speaker  or  addressee  (e.g.,  Pss.  86,  91, 
92,  etc.).  Again,  the  numerous  passages  found  to  contain  precative  perfects 
often  turn  out  to  be  prayers  for  rain  (e.g.,  six  verbs  in  Ps.  85:2-4,  also  Pss. 
65,  67,  and  parts  of  many  others  psalms,  e.g.,  Ps.  68:10-15).  Immediately 
noticeable  is  the  new  emphasis  upon  death  and  the  afterlife  (cf.  index 
under  Sheol),  and  the  numerous  divine  titles  uncovered  by  Dahood's  meth- 
ods. God  is  addressed  by  many  previously  unrecognized  names,  including 
"the  Evil  One"  (Ps.  78:8;  contrasts  Ps.  84:11,  where  "the  Wicked  One"  is 
said  to  represent  the  personified  figure  of  Death)! 

The  "general  reader"  will  find  considerable  changes  from  the  familiar 
translations  of  Pss.  55:23;  59:16;  71:21  (but  at  v.  23  napsi,  parallel  to  "my 
lips"  and  "my  tongue,"  should  be  rendered  not  "my  soul"  but  "my  throat" 
or  the  like),  73:26;  74:12;  75:7  (Book  of  Common  Prayer,  "For  promotion 
cometh  neither  from  the  east,  nor  from  the  west,  nor  yet  from  the  south"), 
77:3;  87:1-3;  89:2-3,20;  90:3-10;  93:5,  96:9  and  many  other  passages.  Despite 
his  declared  adherence  to  the  received  text,  Dahood  has  proposed  minor 
departures  from  the  consonants  in  Pss.  58:9;  60:11;  63:2,  68:23  and  has 
moved  a  phrase  at  Ps.  84:4f.  He  has  been  courageous  enough  to  leave  Ps. 
58:10  untranslated,  athough  his  ingenuity  will  almost  surely  replace  the  dots 
by  the  time  Psalms  III  goes  to  press. 

A  twofold  sense  of  admiration  overtakes  other  emotions  as  Fr.  Dahood's 
work  unfolds.  His  relentless  application  of  what  he  believes  to  be  correct 
methodology  has  led  him  to  abandon  the  witness  to  the  text  preserved  by 
the  Septuagint  and  other  ancient  versions,  to  belittle  the  importance  of  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  and  to  cast  scorn  on  the  emendations  suggested  by  genera- 
tions of  scholars.  It  must  have  taken  no  little  courage  not  only  to  break  with 
the  consensus  of  academic  opinion,  but  also  to  present  a  translation  of  this 
most  central  of  O.T.  books  for  Jewish  and  Christian  worshippers  which  is 
totally  new  in  many  passages.  The  boldness  with  which  he  has  cut  himself 
off  from  the  way  in  which  the  psalms  have  been  understood  for  millenia 
raises  in  an  acute  form  the  old  problem  of  the  relationship  of  Scripture  and 
tradition,  let  alone  the  teaching  office  and  authority  of  the  church. 

Equally  impressive  is  the  scope  of  Dahood's  achievement.  He  has  produced 
his  own  grammar  and  syntax,  his  own  lexicon,  and  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
text-critical  principles  (cf.  p.  xvii)  has  given  us  an  original  translation  which 
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is  in  no  sense  a  mere  revision  of  existing  versions.  Psalms  III  will  be  greeted 
eagerly,  especially  as  it  will  contain  the  promised  excursus  on  grammar  and 
style,  together  with  fuller  discussions  of  dating,  literary  genre,  etc.  Eighteen 
dollars  seems  excessive  for  a  translation  with  notes  of  one  biblical  book,  but 
the  serious  student  will  learn  more  from  wrestling  with  Dahood's  translation 
than  from  reading  through  any  number  of  conventional  commentaries. 

Jared  Judd  Jackson 

The  Lord's  Supper,  by  William  Barclay.  Naperville:  SCM  Book 
Club,  1967.  Pp.  121  (Paper.) 

The  Lord's  Supper  has  been  so  marked  by  controversy  that  books  dealing 
with  its  meaning  can  scarcely  avoid  being  polemic.  William  Barclay,  who 
knows  how  to  write  for  the  general  reader,  offers  here  what  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  effective  popular  defenses  of  what  may  be  called  the  Presby- 
terian view  as  opposed  primarily  to  established  Roman  Catholic  teaching. 
(Lacking  is  reference  to  current  eucharistic  debate  within  the  Roman 
Church;  but  see  Time,  July  2,  1965,  pp.  68-70).  While  not  claiming  to  be  a 
spokesman  for  Presbyterians,  Professor  Barclay  has  highest  praise  (pp. 
92-94)  for  the  eucharistic  declaration  in  the  Church  of  Scotland's  West- 
minster Confession  and  presents  a  personal  view  of  the  Sacrament  which 
agrees  at  virtually  every  turn  with  that  time-honored  declaration.  It  is,  by 
the  author's  own  modest  admission,  an  incomplete  view,  although  the  Prot- 
estant non-specialist,  unless  he  is  a  stickler  for  favorite  terms,  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  say  what  if  anything  is  wanting  in  Barclay's  discussion.  Laymen 
and  parish  ministers  alike  will  be  especially  grateful  for  his  concise  and  easy 
treatment  of  the  history  of  eucharistic  thought  from  the  Apostolic  Fathers  to 
the  Reformation.  However,  since  Barclay  tends  to  elide  significant  differ- 
ences in  eucharistic  interpretation  among  Protestant  and  Anglican  churches, 
some  readers  may  wonder  why  so  much  eucharistic  controversy  (even  apart 
from  conflicting  doctrines  of  the  ministry)  still  seems  to  be  with  us. 

Drawing  greatly  from  Hastings'  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics, 
Barclay  shows  eucharistic  thought  developing  gradually  from  a  symbolic- 
commemorative  view  in  the  early  church  Fathers  to  the  pre-Reformation 
concept  of  the  Eucharist  in  terms  of  transubstantiation  and  propitiating 
sacrifice.  While  nobody  can  question  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  that  develop- 
ment, Barclay  fails  to  indicate  in  his  chapter  on  historical  development  that 
what  the  earliest  Fathers  actually  meant  in  their  "undefined"  eucharistic 
terms  depends  in  part  at  least  on  previous  interpretation(s)  handed  down 
to  them.  In  other  words,  as  Barclay  surely  knows,  but  as  many  readers  of  this 
book  will  not,  the  question  of  early  post-New  Testament  eucharistic  under- 
standing cannot  be  answered  realistically  without  reference  to  the  meaning 
accorded  the  Lord's  Supper  in  New  Testament  times.  Yet,  while  postponing 
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to  Chapter  6  consideration  of  that  earlier  meaning,  in  Chapter  4  he  ascribes 
to  the  Apostolic  Fathers  a  view  of  the  Supper  essentially  consistent  with  his 
own.  Such  procedure  is  psychologically  clever,  if  nothing  else.  Patristic  ex- 
perts will  likely  render  harsher  judgments — like  simplistic. 

The  originally  intended  meaning  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  Bar- 
clay's discussion  of  the  New  Testament  witness,  is  found  in  its  being  a 
commemorative  meal  of  the  crucified  and  risen  Christ.  The  bread  and  wine 
are  symbols  used  to  dramatize  what  he  has  suffered  and  done  for  us — lest  we 
forget  him  and  his  work!  Other  elements,  such  as  thanksgiving  and  expecta- 
tion of  the  Second  Coming,  are  inherent  in  eucharistic  celebration;  but  the 
heart  of  it  is  the  stimulation  of  human  memory  issuing  in  definite  results: 
(1)  repeated  appropriation  of  Christ's  benefits;  (2)  special  awareness  of 
Christ's  presence  and  of  our  oneness  in  him;  and  (3)  renewed  dedication  to 
Christ.  Few  if  any  will  doubt  that  such  actually  occurs  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
However,  Barclay's  exegetical  method  in  arriving  at  and  substantiating  this 
meaning  is  less  than  satisfactory  at  certain  crucial  points,  which,  I  believe, 
helps  account  for  the  admitted  incompleteness  of  his  view  of  the  Supper.  For 
instance,  his  interpreting  the  bread  and  wine  to  "mean"  in  the  sense  of 
"represent"  Jesus'  body  and  blood,  although  properly  skirting  a  substantive 
interpretation  of  "is"  in  the  eucharistic  formulae,  nonetheless  implies  a 
symbolic  drinking  of  blood — and  that  would  have  been  most  offensive  to  the 
early  Jerusalem  church,  which  deemed  the  traditional  prohibition  of  blood 
consumption  to  be  the  one  dietary  law  binding  for  all  Christians  regardless 
of  their  backgrounds  (Acts  15:20,29).  Barclay  recognizes  this  difficulty  in 
Chapter  3  (pp.  46f.)  but  fails  to  apply  it  when  he  comes  to  his  own 
interpretation  of  the  wine-saying.  An  interpretation  avoiding  the  difficulty, 
and  particularly  consistent  with  the  vitality  of  Hebraic  sacramentalism,  reads 
the  eucharistic  "is"  as  "means"  in  the  sense  of  "has  the  redeeming  signifi- 
cance of"  Jesus'  body  and  blood;  yet  Barclay  does  not  mention  this  alterna- 
tive even  though  it  has  received  rather  serious  consideration  from  scholars  of 
various  communions  (including  Roman  Catholics). 

It  is  Barclay's  interpretation  of  the  remembrance-saying,  however,  that 
most  reflects  what  must  regrettably  be  called  the  polemic  character  of  his 
exegetical  method.  Taking  the  saying  to  denote  an  operation  of  human 
memory  (and  essentially  nothing  else),  he  cites  the  memorial  motif  in 
Passover  observance  as  really  settling  the  issue,  as  if  that  motif  involved  only  a 
human  remembering.  Understandably,  such  recent  and  widely  acclaimed 
studies  as  those  of  Max  Thurian  (The  Eucharistic  Memorial)  and  Brevard 
Childs  (Memory  and  Tradition  in  Israel),  indicating  otherwise  of  Passover 
practice,  do  not  get  so  much  as  footnote  reference.  It  is  an  uncontestable 
fact  that  the  remembrance-saying,  even  if  its  original  context  at  the  Last 
Supper  was  a  Paschal  meal,  is  open  to  several  possible  interpretations,  not 
just  one.  (Incidentally,  Jereirnas'  interpretation  of  the  saying,  the  only  other 
one  Barclay  specifically  mentions  but  apparently  without  having  considered 
carefully,  itself  accords  with  Passover  practice.)  In  any  event,  considering  the 
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various  meanings  of  "remembrance"  in  Hebraic  usage,  would  it  not  seem 
more  objective  procedure  to  interpret  first  the  eucharistic  words  and  actions 
apart  from  the  remembrance-saying  (e.g.,  as  in  Mark's  account)  and  then 
ask  which  particular  meaning  of  "remembrance"  best  suits  those  words  and 
actions? 

Regarding  major  critical  questions — Jesus'  institution  of  the  Sacrament, 
the  longer  text  of  Luke  22:17-20,  the  authenticity  of  the  covenantal  and 
memorial  references  in  the  eucharistic  formulae,  the  validity  of  the  Synoptic 
chronology  and  stated  Paschal  character  of  the  Last  Supper — Barclay  of 
course  answers  each  of  these  in  the  affirmative.  Yet  one  can  wish  that  he  had 
given  a  fairer  shake  to  the  conflicting  Johannine  chronology  and  scholarly 
efforts  to  harmonize  it  and  the  Synoptic  tradition.  He  rejects  all  such 
efforts  at  harmonization  but  without  noting  the  strongest  suggestions  that 
have  been  made  in  this  regard — namely,  the  theory  that  Jesus  privately 
"anticipated"  the  Passover,  celebrating  it  a  day  early  (hence  the  Synoptic 
chronology);  and  the  separate  theses  of  Annie  Jaubert  (La  Date  de  la  cene) 
and  Massey  Shepherd  (Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  June,  1961)  that  the 
Synoptic  tradition  follows  a  Judaic  calendar  (Essene  or  Diaspora,  respec- 
tively) other  than  the  official  Jerusalem  calendar  represented  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  This  criticism  would  be  sheer  fault-finding,  except  that  Barclay 
devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  the  problem  of  conflicting  chronologies.  Nor  is 
it  understandable  from  his  position  why  he  argues  that  the  best  "proof"  of 
Jesus'  institution  of  the  Sacrament  is  the  divergence  of  the  New  Testament 
accounts  of  the  Last  Supper  (p.  104)  rather  than  citing  aspects  of  those 
accounts  that  indicate  an  early  Palestinian  origin.  Here  and  elsewhere  I  get 
the  impression  Barclay  was  writing  hurriedly. 

Criticisms  as  those  above  should  normally,  in  fairness  to  the  author,  be 
balanced  by  something  about  the  book's  good  qualities — and  this  one  has 
several.  But  William  Barclay  hardly  needs  my  defense.  Besides,  the  intent  of 
this  review  is  to  say  in  effect  that  the  day  is  past  when  methodologically  one- 
sided study  of  the  Lord's  Supper  will  do  us  any  great  favors.  I  personally 
know  how  hard  it  is  to  try  to  be  objective  in  exegetical,  form-critical,  and 
historical  method  when  dealing  with  this  still  controversial  Sacrament;  but 
we  Presbyterians  among  others,  who  affirm  the  primacy  of  Scripture  above 
our  own  traditions,  must  demand  of  ourselves  the  same  kind  of  objectivity 
and  openness  that  we  expect  of  those  with  different  traditions.  If  that  leads 
us  to  a  "higher"  or  "lower"  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  than  the  one  we  have 
customarily  held,  no  matter.  This  book  in  itself  is  significant — because  its 
author's  well-known  name  and  its  appearance  as  a  Book  Club  selection 
insure  it  thousands  of  readers.  But  it  will  be  even  more  significant  if  Bar- 
clay's faltering  method  at  important  places  causes  some  teachers  who  have 
shared  his  view  of  the  Supper  to  reexamine  their  particular  assumptions. 
And  that  is  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  he  hopes  the  book  will  accomplish  (p.  6)! 

Scott  McCormick,  Jr. 
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Pelagius:  Inquiries  and  Reappraisals,  by  R.  F.  Evans.  New  York: 
Seabury  Press,  1968.  Pp.  xiv  +  171.  $6.95. 

The  issues  raised  by  Pelagius  dominate  Latin  Christian  thought  in  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  fifth  century.  From  Jerome's  cell  near  Jerusalem  to  Rome, 
South  Italy,  Sicily,  North  Africa  and  in  Britain  both  the  rights  and  wrongs 
and  also  the  implications  of  Pelagius'  teaching  on  Free-will  and  Grace  pro- 
vide the  centre  of  discussion.  Pelagianism  in  the  West  plays  a  similar  role  to 
Christology  in  the  East.  One  of  the  main  difficulties  in  studying  the  issues 
has  been  the  enigma  of  the  early  career  of  Pelagius  himself  and  the  influ- 
ences that  helped  to  mould  his  thought.  If  one  may  accept  that  he  was 
probably  born  in  Britain  and  that  he  had  been  preaching  "a  very  long  time" 
in  Rome  before  he  was  obliged,  by  the  onset  of  the  Goths  in  410,  to  seek 
refuge  in  Africa,  the  problem  still  remains,  just  how  long  had  he  been  active 
in  the  capital?  Is  Plinval  justified,'  for  instance,  in  suggesting  that  his  differ- 
ences with  Jerome  reach  back  as  far  as  382-385  when  Jerome  was  in  Rome? 
And,  if  so,  how  was  it  that  Pelagius  was  able  to  preach  his  characteristic 
views  for  as  much  as  thirty  years  under  the  eye  of  the  Papacy  without 
condemnation? 

The  great  merit  of  Professor  Evans'  essays  is  that  collectively  they  throw 
light  on  both  these  aspects  of  Pelagius'  career  as  well  as  explaining,  as  fully 
as  anyone  has,  what  Pelagius  taught.  His  first  three  studies  concern  the 
important  topic  of  Pelagius'  relations  with  Jerome.  The  author  accepts 
Plinval's  view  that  the  disagreements  between  the  two  men  originated  in 
Rome  in  the  380s.  At  that  time  both  had  shared  an  enthusiasm  for  Origen's 
theology  of  grace  and  creation,  of  the  possibility  of  ultimate  human  perfect- 
ibility and  of  sin  as  a  "habit";  but  that,  whereas  Jerome  was  to  look  back 
with  distaste  at  his  Origenistic  Commentary  on  Romans,  written  387-389, 
Pelagius  was  to  continue  to  deepen  his  understanding  of  Origen  through  the 
medium  of  Rufinus'  translations  of  Origen's  works.  Much  of  the  bitterness  of 
the  controversy  between  Pelagius  and  Jerome  when  Pelagius  arrived  in  Pales- 
tine in  414  was  due  to  Jerome  interpreting  Pelagius'  teaching  as  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  painful  Origenist  controversy  of  a  dozen  years  before. 

The  author  analyzes  Pelagius'  criticism  of  both  Jerome's  and  Jovinian's 
contrasting  teaching  on  marriage,  demonstrating  Pelagius'  concern  to  combat 
the  slightest  influences  of  Manichaeism,  and  this  also  was  a  sore  point  for 
Jerome  (see  Jerome,  Ep.  22.13  and  38  for  his  concern  lest  the  practice  of 
strict  asceticism  such  as  he  advocated  would  be  interpreted  as  Manichaeism). 
He  then  discusses,  in  what  to  the  present  reviewer's  mind  is  the  most 
important  chapter  in  the  book  the  Sentences  of  Sextus  as  a  valuable  but 
neglected  source  of  Pelagius'  thought.  It  seems  evident  from  the  author's 
argument  that  these  christianized  philosophical  maxims,  perhaps  originating 
in  Alexandria  near  the  turn  of  the  third  century  A.D.,  provided  Pelagius 
with  some   of  his   moral   and   ethical   teaching.   Moreover,   at   this   time   the 

:G.  de  Plinval,  Pelage,  res  ecrits,  ra  vie  el  ra  reforme  (Lausanne,  1945),  pp.  51-55. 
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Sentences  were  widely  attributed  to  the  martyr  Pope  Xystus  (died  258)  and 
so  provided  the  justification  of  authority  and  sanctity  to  Pelagius'  teaching. 
If  this  interpretation  is  borne  out  it  could  account  for  Pelagius'  long  invioli- 
bility  in  Rome  before  410.  Pelagius  himself  never  regarded  his  teaching  as 
being  other  than  fully  within  the  Catholic  tradition. 

The  chapter  on  Pelagius  and  Augustine  emphasizes  how  gradual  and  even 
reluctant  was  the  development  of  the  conflict  between  the  two  men.  Not 
until  415,  and  then  only  because  Pelagius  appeared  to  be  able  to  draw  on 
the  entirety  of  Latin  tradition,  including  Pope  Xystus,  Lactantius  and 
Augustine's  own  anti-Manichaen  De  Libero  Arbitrio  did  the  bishop  assail 
Pelagius  as  a  dangerous  heretic.  At  this  point,  the  author  might  perhaps 
have  referred  to  the  influence  of  Paulinus  of  Nola  as  a  potentially  mediating 
force  between  both  the  personalities  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  Augustine 
and  Pelagius.  Mention  could  also  have  been  made  of  the  possible  influence 
of  the  scriptural  exegesis  of  Tyconius  on  the  attitude  of  both  theologians 
toward  the  relationship  of  Grace  and  human  will.  The  problem  of  the 
relationship  of  God's  foreknowledge  and  human  free-will  had  been  in  the 
background  of  Latin  Christian  thought  for  more  than  a  generation  before 
the  Pelagian  controversy  broke  out. 

The  author  concludes  with  a  concise  summary  of  Pelagius'  theology.  Of 
great  interest  is  Pelagius'  opposition  to  Apolliniarianism  and  his  emphasis 
on  the  assumption  by  Christ  of  full  human  nature  in  order  to  raise  man 
towards  God.  This  typically  Western  viewpoint  was  obscured  at  a  vital 
moment  in  church  history  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431,  by 
the  violence  of  the  Pelagian  controversy  and  the  authoritarianism  of  Pope 
Celestine. 

Within  a  short  space  the  author  has  been  able  to  convey  something  of  the 
strength  of  the  Pellagian  position  based  as  it  was  on  a  non-African  western 
tradition  of  doctrine.  Pelagius  and  his  disciples  may  be  interpreted  anew  as 
the  defenders  of  an  ethically  demanding  yet  liberal  Christianity  that  was  in 
the  process  of  taking  root  in  the  West  outside  North  Africa.  How  this  would 
have  fared  but  for  the  dual  influences  of  Augustine  and  the  triumph  of  the 
barbarians  must  remain  speculation.  The  author  has  added  significantly  to 
our  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  development  of  Western  Chris- 
tianity in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century.  He  has  written  an  important 
study,  achieving  his  results  with  a  lightness  of  touch  and  economy  that  marks 
the  work  of  a  true  scholar. 

W.  H.  C.  Frend 


The  Athanasian  Creed,  J.  N.  D.  Kelly.  New  York  and  Evanston: 
Harper  and  Row,  1964.  Pp.  140.  $3.00. 

Here  is  a  book  from  which  theological  students  and  other  interested 
readers  can  learn  respectful  admiration  for  the  historian's  work  and  even 
sense  the  joy  of  being  part  of  a  team  of  discoverers.  Not  a  few  passages  in 
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the  book  read  like  a  detective  story  although  the  reader  will  never  be 
permitted  to  forget  that  the  sought-after  person  is  a  western  church  father 
and  that  the  subject  of  discussion  is  a  highly  condensed  formulation  of 
central  aspects  of  the  Church's  confession:  the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed. 

That  Athanasius  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  creed's  author  was 
already  suspected  by  J.  Camerarius  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  was  demon- 
strated by  the  Dutch  humanist,  G.  J.  Voss,  a  century  later.  Since  then  a  great 
number  of  learned  authors  have  advanced  theories  as  to  the  creed's  author 
and  origin,  background  and  purpose,  content  and  metric  structure,  etc.  Such 
inquiries  notwithstanding,  Catholic  and  Anglican  worshipers  have  regularly, 
at  least  until  very  recently,  recited  and  respected  this  most  complicated  and 
abstract  and  perhaps  least  personal  and  evangelical  of  the  three  "ecumenical 
creeds."  (So,  likewise,  Luther,  Zwingli  and  Calvin  and  many  of  the  Reforma- 
tion's confession  books  recognized  the  Athanasianum  as  authoritative.) 

Canon  Kelly,  professor  at  Oxford  and  author  of  the  well-known  Early 
Christian  Doctrines,  demonstrates  the  skills  of  the  experienced  historian  and 
philologist  in  reexamining  every  single  thesis  and  hypothesis,  every  text, 
manuscript  version  reference,  every  grammatical  point  or  linguistic  parallel, 
which  could  possibly  have  any  bearing  on  questions  concerning  the  origin 
and  setting  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  The  creed  itself  is  translated,  analyzed 
in  detail,  and  commented  upon  in  the  light  of  Professor  Kelly's  immense 
knowledge  of  Latin  patristic  texts.  Here  is  a  summary  of  the  results:  the 
Athanasianum  was  intended  as  an  instrument  of  instruction  and  came  to  be 
chanted  only  later;  its  author  is  heavily  indebted  and  dependent  upon 
Augustine's  theology,  more  especially  upon  Vincent  of  Lerins;  it  is  anti- 
Nestorian,  not  anti-Eutychian,  as  has  often  been  suggested;  its  place  of  origin 
is  in  Lerins  or  in  circles  associated  with  that  monastery,  where  Caesarius  of 
Aries  around  540  knew  it  (although  most  probably  he  was  not  its  author,  but 
its  early  propagator);  because  of  the  creed's  emphasis  on  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  the  Trinity,  it  understandably  came  to  be  known  as  Fides  sancti 
Athanasii — connected  with  and  protected  by  the  name  of  the  great  champion 
of  trinitarian  orthodoxy. 

Registering  these  results,  reached  through  extraordinary  exactitude  in  his- 
torical scholarship,  nevertheless  leaves  in  the  theologian's  mind  some  feelings 
of  sadness.  Is  the  task  of  historical  inquiry  and  textual  exegesis  really  limited 
to  the  reconstruction  of  the  historical  situation  and  to  the  establishment  of 
verifiable  "results"  of  the  kind  listed  in  this  learned  book?  Professor  Kelly,  it 
must  be  admitted,  does  briefly  touch  upon  the  very  unpleasant  "damnatory 
clauses"  in  this  ecumenical  creed  ("unless  a  man  keeps  it  in  its  entirety 
inviolate,  he  will  assuredly  perish  eternally  .  .  .,"  ".  .  .  those  who  have 
behaved  badly  [will  go]  to  eternal  fire.  . .  .,"  ".  . .  unless  a  man  believes  it 
faithfully  and  steadfastly,  he  will  not  be  able  to  be  saved").  But  he  does  not 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  fact  that  authoritative  western  documents,  such 
as  the  Athanasianum,  have  produced  devastating  distortions  of  the  biblical 
message  by  casting  into  pro  positional  language  the  results  of  century-long 
trinitarian  and  christological  controversies  and  by  enslaving  the  believers  as 
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though  intellectual  assensus  to  sophisticated  formulations  were  indeed  the 
way  to  salvation.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  Athtanasianum's  statements  on 
God  and  Jesus  Christ  are  "false,"  but  I  am  indeed  of  the  opinion  that  the 
theological  development  in  the  West,  of  which  this  creed  is  an  important 
expression,  has  led  to  a  catastrophical  separation  between  the  emphasis  on 
"correct"  propositions  and  the  actuality  of  the  Christian's  life  and  work.  A 
gnosticism  of  a  high  order  has  thus  been  created.  It  is,  therefore,  perhaps  not 
regrettable  that  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  beginning  to  disappear  from  the 
liturgies  of  our  time. 

Dietrich  Ritschl 


Dictionary  of  Christian  Ethics,  edited  by  John  Macquarrie.  Phil- 
adelphia: The  Westminster  Press,  1967.  Pp.  366.  $7.50. 

This  Dictionary  of  Christian  Ethics  is  a  long-needed  tool  for  the  theolo- 
gian's daily  work:  be  it  in  the  parish  ministry,  in  teaching  college  courses,  or 
in  studying  or  teaching  in  seminary.  It  is  hard  to  say,  however,  whether  the 
non-professional,  e.g.,  educated  elder  in  a  local  church,  a  student  of  philo- 
sophical ethics,  or  a  politician  would  find  this  volume  really  helpful.  Its 
design  is,  perhaps,  too  "theological"  or  even  too  "Protestant"  in  the  old- 
fashioned  sense,  viz.,  that  the  traditional  terminology  and  list  of  topics 
dominates  over  more  recent  ethical  interests  in  sociology  and  political  sci- 
ence. On  the  other  hand,  it  seems—for  the  "professionals"  mentioned — that 
the  articles  are  too  short,  if  not  to  say,  too  superficial.  The  editor,  undoubt- 
edly, was  aware  of  such  critical  observations  and  he  obviously  had  to  work 
within  certain  limitations.  The  choice  of  contributors  shows  his  intent  to 
aim  at  a  balance  without  losing  integrity  and,  indeed,  many  controversial 
issues  are  treated  with  expertise  and  admirably  balanced  judgment  (includ- 
ing the  editor's  own  contributions). 

The  German  "Evangelisches  Soziallexikon"  which  recently  appeared  as  a 
revised  and  enlarged  version  of  the  original  1954  edition,  is  quantitatively 
twice  as  long  and,  qualitatively — may  Professor  Macquarrie  forgive  me  this 
judgment — much  more  comprehensive,  more  balanced  and,  in  certain  re- 
spects, more  useful  to  a  greater  range  of  people:  to  social  workers,  interested 
laymen,  politicians,  lawyers,  ministers  and  theological  professors.  Some  of  its 
articles  could,  perhaps,  have  been  translated  and  incorporated  in  the  present 
volume,  or  some  non-Anglo-Saxon  contributors  could,  perhaps,  have  been 
asked  to  write  on  their  specialties. 

The  imbalance  can  be  demonstrated  by  mentioning  some  articles  which 
present  no  bibliographies  at  all,  for  example,  the  ones  on  cybernetics,  two 
realms,  power,  capital  punishment,  industrial  relations,  Spinoza,  state,  na- 
tionalism, and  OT  ethics,  or  which  have  poor  or  out-dated  bibliographical 
notes,  e.g.,  those  on  conscience,  Nietzsche,  rights,  mediaeval  ethics,  industrial 
revolution,  justification,  phenomenology,  abortion,  etc.  whereas  e.g.,  the 
entry  under  Church  and  State  carries  a  full  bibliographical  appendix.  More- 
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over  the  articles  on  patristics,  such  as  were  written  almost  exclusively  by  the 
same  author,  plus  biographical  articles  on  relatively  unimportant  personali- 
ties in  the  history  of  ethics  occupy  too  much  space  relative  to  the  listing  of 
truly  important  authors. 

There  are  no  articles,  for  example,  on  middle  axiom,  structures,  biology, 
trade  unions,  labor  and  management,  and  none  on  revolution.  There  is  little 
treatment  of  urban  problems,  mental  illness,  and  the  difficulties  between 
Marxism,  Socialism  and  Communism  are  not  given  sufficient  attention.  The 
whole  complex  of  foreign  aid  to  developing  countries,  and  of  juridical 
problems  seem  to  be  neglected. 

As  is  unavoidable  in  any  collection  of  articles,  there  is  sharp  contrast 
between  the  really  informative  and  constructive  contributions  on  "ethics  of 
Marxist-Communism,"  anthropology,  natural  law,  and  the  much  poorer  en- 
tries such  as,  doctrine  of  man,  justification,  sanctification,  NT  ethics,  capital 
punishment,  truth. 

There  is  a  paucity  of  non-English  literature  precisely  at  those  places  where 
the  listing  of  standard  works  should  be  mentioned,  whereas  a  few  articles 
have  extensive  listings  of  works  in  foreign  languages  (with  some  spelling 
errors).  Nevertheless,  one  wishes  the  Dictionary  many  purchasers,  and  dilli- 
gent  readers.  It  indeed  fills  a  long-felt  gap. 

Dietrich  Ritschl 


Modern  Biblical  Studies,  edited  by  Dennis  McCarthy,  S.J.  and 
William  Callen,  S.J.  Milwaukee:  Bruce,  1967.  Pp.  xvi-186. 
$5.95. 

This  anthology  might  have  been  more  accurately  titled  SAMPLER  OF 
CATHOLIC  BIBLICAL  STUDIES  1953-67.  It  consists  of  a  selection  of 
eighteen  articles  on  biblical  subjects  which  have  appeared  in  Theology 
Digest  since  its  inception  in  1953.  These  articles  are  aimed  at  presenting  to  a 
"wider  public"  the  results  of  significant  technical  research  frequently  con- 
fined to  scholarly  journals.  An  appendix  listing  all  Theology  Digest  articles 
on  subjects  biblical  to  date  is  followed  by  a  minimal  index. 

The  articles  selected  focus  upon  the  attitudes  and  approaches  of  Catholic 
scholars  to  biblical  material  (Cardinal  Bea,  R.  A.  F.  MacKenzie,  Dennis 
McCarthy,  Norbert  Lohfink),  and  upon  exemplifying  the  critical  and  com- 
parative methods  of  detailed  biblical  study  and  their  positive  results  for 
biblical  understanding.  At  most,  three  of  these  deal  with  Old  Testament 
topics  (Luis  Alonso-Schokel,  Lucien  Leg-rand,  Jean  de  Fraine)  and  ten  con- 
sider New  Testament  pericopes  and  themes  (Rudolph  Schnackenburg, 
Pierre  Benoit,  Jacques  Dupont,  Charles  Lohr,  Andre  Feuillet,  Franz  Mus- 
sner,  Joseph  Sint,  Stanislas  Lyonnet). 

Only  a  reader  with  a  general  interest  in  having  between  two  covers  in  his 
library   a   volume   from  which   he   can   get   a   feel   for   current    Catholic   ap- 
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proaches  to  and  methods  of  biblical  study  will  want  to  purchase  this  book. 
The  anthology  is  not  inclusive  in  providing  selections  from  a  number  of  the 
most  respected  Catholic  biblical  scholars  (e.g.,  Roland  de  Vaux,  Raymond 
Brown)  or  in  presenting  an  overall  picture  of  the  recent  combinations  of 
Catholic  biblical  scholars.  In  fact,  Dennis  McCarthy's  Introduction  is  much 
too  modest  about  recent  contributions  of  the  Latin  Church  to  biblical  re- 
search. These  have  provided  a  foundational  stimulus  for  renewal  for  much 
more  of  the  church  than  its  Catholic  segment.  Unfortunately,  it  has  proved 
impossible  to  capture  so  large  a  dimension  in  this  anthology. 

Paul  W.  Lapp 


The   Son    of  Man    in   Myth   and   History,   by   Frederick    Houk 
Borsch.    Philadelphia:    The   Westminster   Press,    1967.    Pp.    431. 

$8.50. 

This  volume  in  The  New  Testament  Library  offers  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion consonant  with  the  standard  set  by  other  books  in  the  series.  This  study 
explores  a  much  wider  area  than  the  earlier  work  The  Son  of  Man  in  the 
Synoptic  Tradition,  by  Heinz  Eduard  Todt  (The  New  Testament  Library, 
1965);  but  particularly  in  Chapter  VIII  and  generally  at  other  points  there 
is  dialogue  with  the  earlier  author. 

Professor  Borsch  (Seabury-Western  Seminary)  takes  as  his  first  task  to 
review  and  assess  the  idea  of  the  Primal  Man  in  all  accessible  Near  Eastern 
religious  traditions  from  early  Babylonian  through  early  patristic  writers.  He 
ranges  far  and  wide  through  Iranian,  Hebrew,  rabbinic,  Jewish  sectarian, 
Hellenistic,  and  heretical  Christian  sources.  He  reaches  a  more  or  less  cumu- 
lative conclusion  that  as  a  background  for  Christian  origins  there  was  a 
widely  available  myth  of  the  Man,  who  in  one  guise  or  another,  is  given 
royal-divine  status,  usually  by  rites  involving  water  (baptism),  commission- 
ing, suffering  (in  some  sense  representational),  and  victory  over  death.  The 
term  Son  of  Man  (or  Adam,  or  Man)  in  the  New  Testament  recalls  this 
myth;  and  the  Pauline,  Johannine,  and  synoptic  evidence  is  examined  in 
some  detail.  The  term  disappears  in  the  Early  Church,  it  would  seem, 
because  Jesus,  in  his  person  and  achievements,  practically  "demythologized" 
the  concept. 

The  book  is  a  remarkably  full  resource  for  the  examination  of  this  chain 
of  ideas.  Use  of  the  pertinent  literature  is  very  extensive.  A  system  of  bold- 
type  references  in  the  index  of  modern  authors  provides  a  huge  biblio- 
graphical tool. 

How  adequate  a  guide  Borsch  may  be  in  details  of  the  field  is,  one  may 
venture,  open  to  some  reservation.  He  is  scarcely  modest  about  his  opin- 
ions: at  one  point  he  remarks  that  Widengren's  interpretation  of  certain 
materials  "closely  adumbrates  our  own"  (184f).  If  he  is  indeed  as  expert  in 
so  many  areas  as  his  decisions  in  the  first  half  of  the  book  seem  to  indicate, 
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his  knowledge  is  nearly  encyclopedic.  One  begins  to  suspect  as  one  reads  into 
the  second  half,  however,  that  a  great  tour  de  force  is  being  built  up.  It  is 
fascinating,  instructive,  and  at  times  brilliant;  but  this  reviewer  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  falls  short  of  conviction. 

Some  parts  of  the  author's  argument  are  wrought  with  extreme  attention 
to  detail.  There  are  pages  on  which  nearly  every  clause  is  documented  or 
elaborated  in  footnotes.  Pages  are  not  rare  on  which  the  notes  are  more 
extensive  than  the  text.  At  other  points  he  moves  along  supported  by  "it 
still  could  be"  and  "perhaps"  (e.g.,  299,  380).  This  unevenness  is  apparent 
in  other  ways.  Rather  obvious  bibliographical  references  are  missed  occasion- 
ally; e.g.,  Dodd's  According  to  the  Scriptures  (243f,  396)  and  W.  R.  Farmer's 
The  Synoptic  Problem  (380).  It  is  also  somewhat  inconsistent  that  whereas 
Borsch  is  quite  ready  to  take  on  authorities  and  oppose  his  own  judgments 
(e.g.,  158,  387),  in  Chapter  VII  he  walks  very  gingerly  among  his  premises 
for  study  of  the  Johannine  gospel — though  these  decisions  make  a  signifi- 
cant difference  in  the  outcome  of  the  discussion. 

In  reviewing  a  volume  which  develops  so  many  incidental  arguments 
(even  employing  the  German  device  of  paragraphs  in  lower-case  print)  it 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  one's  demurrers.  On  274f  a  disputed  textual 
problem  is  settled  by  a  reference  to  Barrett's  commentary — and  the  conclu- 
sion is  contrary  to  the  new  Bible  Societies'  text.  On  91  the  decision  not  to 
pursue  Egyptian  beliefs,  thought  probably  unavoidable,  may  deserve  more 
justification.  On  336  is  an  example  of  the  author's  conjectural  emendation 
— and  the  involvements  thereby  engendered.  Regarding  the  currency  of  Son 
of  Man  traditions  in  Jesus'  day,  even  if  one  allows  that  Jesus  came  to  apply 
the  suffering  destiny  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  himself  (330),  it  seems  to  be 
something  quite  other  to  posit  a  Caesarea  Philippi  sequence  in  which  Peter 
confesses  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  Man  (381). 

For  every  small  fault,  however,  one  could  adduce  positively  helpful  in- 
sights from  the  book.  Final  criticism,  therefore,  should  be  directed  toward 
the  thesis  of  the  work;  and  the  principal  objection  must  be  concerned  with 
the  conjectural  nature  of  the  conclusions.  Given  his  decisions  about  the 
widespread  existence  of  the  Man  myth  it  is  probably  natural  that  evidences 
of  it  are  turned  up  at  many  previously  unsuspected  points  in  the  New 
Testament.  This  is  rather  plainly  admitted  on  400f.  Borsch  seems  to  be 
convinced  that  there  existed  a  Son  of  Man  "source,"  localized  in  northern 
Palestine,  and  known  to  Jesus — but  this  "constitutes  little  more  than  rather 
cavalier  speculation,"  a  distressing  note  in  the  closing  pages  of  a  thesis.  But 
on  such  stepping  stones  advance  is  sometimes  made! 

While  impressed  with  the  wealth  of  illuminating  discussion  in  the  book, 
the  present  reviewer  does  not  see  that  a  case  has  been  made  for  abandoning 
the  view  that  Jesus  took  his  stance  upon  material  which  he  gleaned  from  the 
Old  Testament  scriptures  and  perhaps  the  sectarian  positions  represented  at 
Qumran.  All  of  the  New  Testament  data  would  seem  to  be  as  easily  ex- 
plained on  this  premise  as  on  the  Son-of-Man  source  suggestion;  and  objec- 
tions are  not  as  easily  maintained.  If  Jesus  began  his  career  with  a  particular 
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sensitivity  to  the  great  prophetic  tradition,  then  one  may  suggest  that  he 
found  the  figure  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  both  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  but  rather 
less  encumbered  with  popular  ideation  than  explicitly  messianic  terminol- 
ogy. Here  were  both  the  earthly  and  heavenly  aspects  of  Son-of-Man  tradi- 
tion available  for  appropriation  and  reformulation.  This  allows  room  for 
influence  from  primal  or  royal  Man  traditions  of  which  Jesus  may  have 
learned  and  which  would  have  most  likely  come  to  him  through  a  rabbinic 
filter.  It  seems  to  be  less  speculative  to  associate  post-Christian  allusions  to 
the  Son  of  Man  (as  in  the  Odes  of  Solomon)  with  Christian  influence  rather 
than  to  try  to  make  them  a  part  of  the  milieu  of  the  nascent  Christian 
records  (cf.  188ff). 

Finally,  a  positive  by-product  which  should  be  mentioned  is  the  fact  that 
this  piece  of  New  Testament  theology  is  treated  with  sensitivity  to  the  whole 
witness  of  the  literature.  Fragmentation  is  eschewed.  Even  if  we  differ  at 
points  along  the  way  and  even  in  major  conclusions,  the  seriousness  with 
which  the  sweep  of  the  New  Testament  is  considered  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  frank  facing  of  interrelationships  among  Paul,  John,  and  the 
Synoptics  is  commendable;  for  our  expanding  knowledge  of  the  first-century 
Near  East  makes  it  increasingly  unrealistic  to  compartmentalize  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Early  Christian  Church. 

James  Arthur  Walther 


A  Sketchbook  of  Biblical  Theology,  by  Joseph  Blenkinsopp. 
New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1968.  Pp.  viii-148.  $3.95. 

Dictionary  of  Biblical  Theology,  by  Xavier  Leon-Dufour,  S.J., 
general  editor.  Trans,  under  direction  of  P.  J.  Cahill,  S.J.  New 
York,  Rome,  Paris,  Tournai:  Desclee  Company,  1967.  Pp. 
xxix-6 18.  $12.95. 

These  two  volumes  offer  a  series  of  interesting  ideas  and  contrasts.  The 
Sketchbook  is  a  collection  of  essays  on  important  themes  and  problems  of 
biblical  theology.  In  brief  compass  basic  questions  about  the  Bible  as  a 
source  of  theological  data  are  discussed,  and  serious  analysis  of  motifs  offers 
enlightenment  for  the  novice  and  challenge  for  the  expert.  The  Dictionary 
treats  themes  and  items,  some  brief  and  some  more  than  twelve  columns 
long.  Most  of  these  articles  are  given  an  outline,  they  cite  copious  scripture 
passages,  and  there  is  a  system  of  cross-references  supplemented  by  an  analyt- 
ical table  of  topics. 

The  Sketchbook  is  written  in  full  consciousness  of  the  advances  reflected 
by  Vatican  II,  and  Protestant  readers  who  are  not  abreast  of  the  times  may 
be  amazed  at  this  evidence  of  the  progress  of  Catholic  biblical  studies. 
Blankinsopp  deals  honestly  with  the  problems  raised  by  the  differences  in 
orientation  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  theological  study.  He  shows  at 
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every  turn  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  literature,  and  his  own  back- 
ground adds  substantial  material  that  will  be  relatively  new  to  Protestant 
readers.  The  latter  are  sometimes  (often?)  unaware  of  how  deeply  the 
problem  of  Bible  vs.  Tradition  touches  them  on  their  own  grounds,  and  the 
discussions  of  "revelation"  and  "inspiration"  in  this  little  book  should  be  a 
stimulant  to  some  rethinking  on  our  part.  The  chapter  on  "Rethinking 
Biblical  Inerrancy"  includes  a  striking  analogy  to  papal  infallibility,  and  the 
whole  is  recommended  for  those  who  are  still  troubled  by  "C-67's"  formula- 
tion on  the  Bible. 

A  marked  virtue  of  the  chapters  which  get  on  with  biblical  theology  in 
practice  is  that  the  treatment  is  thematic,  for  the  most  part;  and  the  themes 
are  biblically  derived.  Even  where  a  problem  is  scouted  in  a  particular  book 
(as  in  "Can  We  Pray  the  Cursing  Psalms?"),  the  biblical  setting  is  deftly 
located  in  the  life  of  the  people  of  God.  The  value  of  this  volume  leaves  one 
wishing  for  more,  but  then  it  only  claims  to  be  a  Sketchbook. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Dictionary  touches  some  of  the  same  problems 
that  Blenkinsopp  raises.  There  is  a  perceptive  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
biblical  theology  and  of  how  a  "dictionary"  can  relate  to  it.  The  presupposi- 
tion of  the  work  is  "faith,"  and  the  editor  is  convinced  that  there  is  a 
"profound  unity"  in  the  "diverse  theologies"  that  characterize  the  biblical 
materials  and  that  this  is  manifested  by  "organic  continuity"  and  "intelligi- 
ble coherence"  (XV).  He  proposes  that,  although  he  cannot  resolve  all  the 
linguistic  problems  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  wake  of  "demythologizing" 
considerations,  "imagery"  and  "symbol"  may  be  so  explicated  that  the  expe- 
rience of  revelation  will  be  enhanced  and  truth  will  be  mediated  (XVIII). 
In  order  to  clarify  some  of  the  propaedeutic  decisions  that  must  lie  behind 
such  a  work  as  this,  there  is  an  introductory  "Literary  History  of  the  Bible" 
(XXII-XXIX)  by  the  well-known  Parisian  scholar  Pierre  Grelot. 

A  dictionary  of  multiple  authorship  (and  multiple  "translatorship")  is 
bound  to  present  uneven  results.  Besides  this  hazard,  the  Protestant  reader 
will  expect  some  confessional  problems — and  he  will  find  them,  for  example, 
in  the  article  on  "Mary."  Occasionally,  the  outline  of  the  presentation  may 
strike  the  reader  as  somewhat  "preachy."  But  no  reservations  should  lead 
one  to  pass  by  this  volume.  There  is  nothing  else  quite  like  it — though  one 
might  suggest  that  it  has  some  affinities  with  Kittel's  TWNT.  Again,  the 
conviction  that  biblical  theology  is  not  necessarily  a  fragmented  pursuit  is  a 
virtue  in  this  work.  That  it  picks  up  its  line  somewhere  near  where  the 
standard  Bible  dictionaries  leave  off  is  testimony  to  an  awareness  of  the 
continuing  task  and  relevance  of  biblical  theology. 

Joseph  Blenkinsopp  is  at  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  and  has  lately 
come  to  the  fore  with  his  writing.  Xavier  Leon-Dufour  is  a  Jesuit  scholar  at 
Lyons.  Other  contributors  to  the  Dictionary  (which  was  originally  published 
in  French  in  1962)  are  almost  all  French;  and  a  number  are  widely  known — 
Benoit,  Boismard,  Delorme,  Feuillet  (A.  and  R.),  Lyonnet,  and  Spicq. 

James  Arthur  Walther 
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The  Segregated  Covenant:  Race  Relations  and  American  Catho- 
lics, by  William  A.  Osborne.  New  York:  Herder  and  Herder, 
1967.  Pp.  252.  $5.95. 

This  book  is  a  professional  historian  and  sociologist's  account  of  the  slow 
and  deliberate  implementation  of  the  American  Roman  Catholic  Bishops' 
1958  affirmation  that  racial  segregation  was  "the  nation's  number  one  moral 
problem  .  .  .  segregation  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  Christian  view  of  our 
fellow  man."  In  support  of  this  official  statement  there  was  a  national 
network  of  Catholic  Interracial  Councils  and  an  increasing  number  of  cham- 
pions of  the  cause;  however,  flaws  were  evident.  It  is  largely  about  these 
developing  flaws  that  the  book  centers. 

The  first  chapter  is  a  shortened  and  updated  version  of  the  author's 
doctoral  dissertation  at  Columbia  University,  a  historical  account  of  The 
Race  Problem  i?i  the  Catholic  Church:  1866-1933.  The  conclusion  to  this 
chapter  serves  as  a  summary  of  the  period  and  also  as  a  predictive  conclu- 
sion to  the  rest  of  the  book: 

Clearly,  the  thinking  and  actions  of  the  Catholic  people  lag  behind 
the  Church's  moral  teaching  on  interracial  justice,  behind  the  official 
statements  of  the  bishops,  and  behind  the  progressive  positions  taken 
by  laymen  in  the  Catholic  interracial  movement. 

Chapters  II-IV  focus  on  those  dioceses  in  the  country  which  have  the  bulk 
of  the  Negro  Catholics  and  which  are  at  the  same  time  representative  of 
major  geographical  regions.  The  Diocese  of  Lafayette  and  the  Archdiocese  of 
New  Orleans  have  three-eighths  of  the  Negro  Catholic  population  of  the 
southern  states.  Lafayette,  first  in  the  nation  in  Negro  population,  has  blacks 
who  are  poor  farmers.  In  this  area  social  change  comes  slowly.  The  civil 
rights  movement  was  "news  from  the  outside."  In  contrast  New  Orleans  is 
more  cosmopolitan;  rate  of  change  is  rapid  in  comparison.  Economic,  politi- 
cal and  social  structures  are  more  complex.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  the 
activity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  South  was  largely  a  "holding 
action."  As  a  result  Southern  culture  shaped  Catholic  personalities  who  in 
turn  shaped  institutional  response.  This  has  resulted  in  segregation  and 
discrimination  in  church,  school,  hospital,  seminary  and  charitable  institu- 
tions. 

The  basic  relationship  between  the  Church  and  its  cultural  setting 
remains  precisely  what  it  was  before  the  Civil  War.  It  can  ameliorate 
slavery  and  segregation,  it  temporizes  with  them  and  even  cooperates 
in  their  maintenance.  Then  as  change  becomes  inevitable,  again  its 
best  effort  seems  to  be  acceptance  and  cooperation  with  the  new 
order.  This  remarkable  ability  to  adapt  to  environment  has  been 
made  possible,  unwittingly  of  course,  by  an  introverted  theology  nar- 
rowly focused  on  personal  salvation  via  the  sacramental  system. 
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The  only  extended  report  of  a  specific  sequence  of  desegregating  is  a  nine- 
page  account  of  Bishop  Rummers  order  desegragating  the  parochial  schools  of 
New  Orleans;  however,  certain  extra-ecclesiastical  forces  provided  the  climate 
for  this  order,  e.g.,  the  existence  of  a  serious  state  deficit  which  could  only  be 
helped  by  federal  action  which  clearly  would  be  withheld  if  schools  were  not 
desegregated. 

The  border  states  were  represented  by  Washington,  Baltimore  and  St. 
Louis.  The  author's  prognosis  for  Washington  is  discouraging.  He  states  that 
it  is  not  logical  to  expect  much  progress  in  a  few  years  of  definite  diocesan 
efforts  toward  solution  since  the  psychological  and  economic  roots  of  poverty 
and  prejudice  have  been  running  deep  for  centuries.  Critics  of  the  slow 
progress  seem  to  be  calling  for  a  drastic  reform  of  present  ecclesiastical 
structures.  A  similar  situation  exists  in  the  St.  Louis  Archdiocese.  Population 
shifts  have  turned  desegregation  into  resegregation.  A  well-thought-out  pro- 
gram by  the  Human  Rights  Commission  to  involve  Catholics  in  solving  the 
problems  lack  sufficient  pressure  to  move  the  reluctant.  Communication  pat- 
terns designed  to  be  effective  within  the  Commission  and  Chancery,  have 
tended  to  alienate  those  who  tried  to  use  to  the  fullest  the  leadership 
potential  of  Cardinal  Ritter.  Consequently,  with  a  debilitating  problem  of 
communications  up  and  down  the  echelons  of  the  bureaucratic  form  of 
organization  which  is  basically  oriented  internally,  severe  limits  are  placed 
on  what  might  otherwise  be  accomplished. 

The  North  and  East  were  represented  by  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  a 
suburban  area,  Rockville  Centre.  Overall  the  author  is  not  impressed  with 
what  effort  Catholic  schools  have  made  to  eliminate  segregation.  Initiative 
and  leadership  have  largely  come  from  without  the  Church.  Unions  which 
are  heavily  Catholic  have  not  desegregated  to  any  great  degree.  In  housing, 
Catholic  communities  have  not  succeeded  in  breaking  down  already  existing 
walls  nor  prevented  the  erection  of  new  walls  of  segregation.  In  Philadelphia 
he  found  substantial  rumors  of  resistance  by  priests  toward  integration. 
Despite  what  personal  confusions  the  clergy  may  have,  they  are  conscious  of 
a  general  obligation  to  work  for  improved  race  relations.  Catholic  suburbia 
gives  little  evidence  of  being  aware  of  the  problem. 

Although  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  are  also  studied  as  representative  dio- 
ceses of  the  mid-West,  main  attention  is  given  to  Chicago.  Evidence  pointed 
to  efforts  by  some  priests  to  keep  Negroes  out  of  their  parishes.  Secondary 
parochial  schools  are  the  brightest  area  of  Negro-white  interrelationships  in 
the  archdiocese;  nevertheless,  this  may  indicate  an  end  to  discriminatory 
admission  policies  rather  than  genuine  integration.  Since  the  parochial 
school  system  in  Chicago  ranks  fourth  or  fifth  after  the  public  systems  of 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  perhaps  Los  Angeles,  the  desegrega- 
tion leadership  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  more  crucial  to  the  welfare  of  the 
public  school  than  perhaps  no  other  place  in  the  country.  The  Archdiocesan 
Office  of  Urban  Affairs  shocked  the  political  establishment  of  Chicago  by 
opposing  a  renewal  program  because  it  would  have  uprooted  the  residents. 
The  Catholic  Interracial  Council  and  the  National     Catholic  Conference  for 
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Interracial  Justice  joined  with  Protestants  and  Jews  to  be  a  major  force  in 
the  1964  legislation. 

The  author  hurriedly  reviews  the  scant  progress  in  Los  Angeles,  Oakland, 
and  Seattle. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Osborne  suggests  that  all  Catholic  institutions  are 
accessible  to  Negroes  and  where  prejudice  still  exists  it  is  now  without 
official  sanction.  These  changes  have  been  brought  about  by  the  climate  in 
the  nation  at  large  and  specifically  by  the  civil  rights  movement  rather  than 
by  forces  within  the  dioceses.  Despite  this  there  appears  to  be  more  de  facto 
segregation  in  Catholic  parishes  than  before.  While  there  are  clear  and  con- 
vincing policy  statements  on  housing,  employment,  and  access  to  public 
accommodations,  these  are  not  necessarily  the  response  of  the  Catholic  peo- 
ple, bishops  or  clergy.  Charismatic  leadership  in  the  American  Catholic 
Church  seems  to  be  missing.  There  has  been  only  spotty  Catholic  support  of 
the  nonviolent  resistance  movement.  The  problem  seems  to  be  the  locus  of 
the  ultimate  loyalty  of  the  people,  either  in  the  Church  or  the  competing 
areas  of  the  nation's  culture.  The  deeper  question,  according  to  the  author, 
is  whether  or  not  the  Church  has  the  moral  power  to  inspire  its  people  to 
make  a  wholehearted  commitment  which  any  ultimate  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem will  require,  since  the  image  of  the  ideal  Catholic  has  ben  shaped  more 
from  secular  culture  than  from  the  Gospel. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  believe  that  while  moral  power  is  now 
stirring  in  the  ranks  of  religious  orders,  clergy  and  laity,  its  effective  use 
depends  on  an  authority  which  is  not  yet  sufficiently  aware  of  its 
urgency.  This  power  grows  from  a  sensitized  conscience  that  is  becom- 
ing more  intolerant,  not  only  of  injustice,  but  of  "prudent"  or  gradu- 
alist solutions.  As  the  moral  power  of  the  Church  grows,  therefore,  a 
clash  with  authority  enamored  of  obedience  and  order  is  almost 
inevitable. 

Some  general  observations  on  this  book  need  to  be  made.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  is  sociological  data  and  not  a  collection  of  "human 
interest"  desegregation  narratives.  Despite  the  note  on  the  book  jacket  that 
it  is  "not  an  arid  collection  of  facts  and  statistics,"  it  still  is  a  collection  of 
historical  data.  The  only  extended  narrative  treatment  is  the  nine-page  dis- 
cussion of  the  struggle  to  desegregate  the  New  Orleans  parochial  schools. 
Still  the  material  is  extremely  interesting.  There  is  no  effort  to  gloss  over 
difficulties  or  to  excuse  the  bishops,  clergy  or  laity,  for  their  lack  of  action. 
The  book  does  give  an  impression  of  being  almost  too  critical  of  the  Church. 
An  expanded  treatment  of  positive  programs  aimed  at  desegregation  would 
be  worth  reading.  I  want  to  urge  the  reader,  however,  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  what  has  been  written  about  progressive  attempts  to  deal  with 
the  problem.  In  almost  every  case  the  program  was  initiated  by  a  particular 
individual  who  had  to  risk  something  to  take  the  stand  that  he  did.  This 
book  should  be  read  also  by  those  who  see  glib  solutions  to  the  racial 
problem   as   it   faces    the    American    churches.    The   reader    is    directed    to    a 
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review  of  another  book  on  the  same  general  subject  in  Perspective,  Vol.  IX, 
Summer  1968,  pp.  198-199.  Its  title  is  The  Church  in  the  Racially  Changing 
Community. 

Harold  E.  Scott 


Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  by  Sellin-Fohrer.  Trans,  by 
David  Green.  Nashville  and  New  York:  Abingdon  Press,  1968. 
Pp.  540.  $9.50. 

The  first  "Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament"  (Introduction  into  the  Old 
Testament)  by  the  well-known  German  scholar,  Ernst  Sellin,  appeared  in 
1910.  According  to  the  author's  preface  it  was  intended  as  a  concise  textbook 
especially  for  the  use  of  students,  and,  indeed,  a  countless  number  of  Ger- 
man students  have  used  it  ever  since.  So,  seven  editions  appeared  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  author  and  some  of  them  revised  with  many  paragraphs 
rewritten. 

The  eighth  edition  appeared  in  1949,  two-and-a-half  years  after  Sellin's 
death.  It  was  revised  and  almost  completely  rewritten  by  Leonhard  Rost,  so 
this  and  the  following  ninth  edition  appeared  under  the  authorship  of  Sellin- 
Rost.  The  most  important  change  made  by  Rost  was  that  he  included  a 
section  on  form-criticism  ("Die  litararischen  Gattungen  im  Alten  Testa- 
ment"), since  in  the  meantime  this  had  become  a  necessary  part  of  biblical 
introductory  studies.  However,  in  spite  of  the  changes  by  the  new  co-author, 
the  book  did  remain  what  it  was  from  the  very  beginning,  a  concise  text- 
book for  the  students. 

This  has  considerably  changed  with  the  tenth  edition  which  appeared  in 
German  in  1965  and  in  English,  translated  by  David  E.  Green  in  1968.  In 
this  edition  the  co-author,  Leonhard  Rost,  is  replaced  by  Georg  Fohrer  so 
that  the  book  appears  now  under  the  authorship  of  Sellin-Fohrer. 

The  most  conspicuous  difference  between  the  nine  former  editions  and 
the  most  recent  one  is  the  size.  In  comparison  with  the  198  pages  of  the 
ninth  edition  we  have  now  576  pages  in  the  German  tenth  edition  and  540 
pages  in  the  English  edition.  Even  a  German  scholar  would  not  dare  call 
this  a  concise  textbook  which  it  still  was  under  the  authorship  of  Sellin-Rost. 
One  might  raise  the  question:  what  is  left  under  these  circumstances  from 
the  original  book  by  Sellin?  From  the  book  itself,  nothing,  but  what  obvi- 
ously is  maintained  is  the  basic  intention  of  Ernst  Sellin:  to  write  a  study 
book  based  on  the  sound  principles  of  literary  criticism,  which  considers  the 
O.T.  in  the  religious  historical  context  of  the  Ancient  Near  Eastern  world, 
which  lays  the  fundaments  from  which  the  theological  particularities  of  the 
Israelite  literature  can  be  approached,  and  since  the  revision  of  Leonhard 
Rost  and  his  additions,  a  study  book  which  gives  a  thorough  introduction 
into  form-criticism  and  a  methodical  instruction  of  the  proper  use  of  this 
way  of  questioning.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  good  choice  to  entrust  such  a  book 
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to  Georg  Fohrer,  who,  in  many  publications,  has  proved  that  he  must  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  German  O.T.  scholars. 

Another  question  which  can  be  raised  is:  this  book,  after  having  lost  its 
conciseness,  can  it  still  be  considered  a  textbook  in  the  hands  of  students? 
Referring  to  two  other  German  introductions  which  are  available  in  English 
translation,  we  must  say:  the  book  by  Otto  Eissfeldt1  with  its  861  pages 
cannot  possibly  be  expected  to  be  read  by  a  student.  It  must  rather  be 
considered  a  reference  book  and  indeed  an  extremely  excellent  one.  The 
other  introduction  is  the  one  by  Artur  Weiser."  Perhaps  because  of  its  more 
modest  size,  this  book  is  now  preferred  by  students.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
the  one  who  is  really  interested  and  wants  not  only  possible  answers  but 
wants  to  study  the  problems  and  suggested  solutions  on  the  O.T.  literature 
must  select  Sellin-Fohrer;  and  the  advantage  over  against  Eissfeldt  is,  that 
this  book  can  indeed  be  read;  certainly,  it  takes  some  time,  but  it  can  be 
read.  It  would  be  an  interesting  task  to  compare  these  three  introductions 
into  the  O.T.  more  thoroughly,  discussing  the  arrangement  of  the  materials 
and  the  different  positions  which  are  maintained.'  This,  however,  would 
require  a  special  article.  So  we  return  to  Fohrer's  book. 

Another  characteristic  difference  over  against  the  previous  editions  is  the 
other  structure  of  the  book  which  is  caused  by  the  situation  in  the  recent 
study  of  the  O.T.  Fohrer's  book  contains  an  introduction  and  five  major 
parts: 

Introduction:  Israelite  literature,  The  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament, 

and  Introductory  Studies. 

Part  I:  The  Formation  of  the  Historical  and  Legal  Books. 

Part  II:  The  Formation  of  the  Poetic  Books. 

Part  III:  The  Formation  of  the  Wisdom  Books. 

Part  IV:  The     Formation    of    the    Prophetical     Books    and     the 

Apocalyptic  Book. 

Part  V:  The  Compilation   and  Transmission  of  the  Old  Testa- 

ment. 

The  discussion  is  limited  to  the  canonical  books  of  the  O.T.  alone.  The 
noncanonical  writings  are  not  included.  The  author,  however,  announces  a 
separate  supplementary  volume  by  Leonhard  Rost  where  these  books  are 
dealt  with. 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  go  into  detail,  at  least  two  points  which  are 
typical  for  Fohrer  may  be  mentioned  here.  Fohrer  traces  the  sources  of  the 
Pentateuch    up    to    and    including    the    beginning   of    the    Book    of   Judges. 

'Otto  Eissfeldt,  The  Old  Testament:  An  Introduction,  trans,  by  P.  R.  Ackroyd 
(New  York  and  Evanston:  Harper  and  Row),  1965. 

2Artur  Weiser,  The  Old  Testament:  Its  Formation  and  Development,  trans,  by 
Dorothea  M.  Barton  (Association  Press:  New  York),  1961.  Pp.  492. 

3Another  O.T.  Introduction  which  should  be  included  in  such  a  comparison  is 
Aage  Bentzen,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  Vol.  I  and  II  (Copenhagen:  G. 
E.  C.  Gad  Puhlisher),  1961.  268  and  31  pp. 
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Besides  E  and  P,  Fohrer  assumes  two  Yahwistic  sources  which  are  very 
roughly  identical  with  those  sometimes  called  J1  and  J2  or  with  Eissfeldt's  L 
and  J.  However,  he  calls  J1  the  nomadic  source  (N)  which  leaves  him  for 
the  Yahwistic  source  stratum,  the  simple  siglum  J.  N  is  understood  as  the 
answer  ol  conservative  circles  (about  800  B.C.)  on  the  Yahwist  who  favors  a 
positive  attitude  over  against  civilized  life  in  the  Promised  Land  (850-800 
B.C.). 

Another  interesting  point  is  the  view  which  Fohrer  maintains  referring  to 
the  books  Joshua-II  Kings.  According  to  Fohrer,  these  are  individual  books 
which  later  underwent  a  Deuteronomistic  revision  by  means  of  which  the 
Deuteronomist  could  introduce  his  historical  ideology.  This  revision  was 
more  thoroughgoing  in  Joshua  and  especially  in  Judges  and  less  in  I  and  II 
Samuel.  For  I  and  II  Kings,  however,  Deuteronomistic  authorship  is  assumed 
and  the  existence  of  a  pre-Deuteronomistic  book  denied. 

With  these  theories,  M.  Noth's  assumption  of  a  comprehensive  Deuterono- 
mistic historical  work  comprising  the  books  of  Deuteronomy-II  Kings  is 
rejected.  What  is  left  from  it  in  Fohrer's  view  is  only  the  books  of  the  Kings. 
And  what  about  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy?  After  the  gradual  combination 
of  the  source  strata  JNE  was  completed  and  a  "Proto-Hexateuch"  produced, 
D  was  incorporated  in  this  work. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  one  cannot  agree  with  each  of  the  various  theories 
which  Fohrer  presents.  Many  points  must  be  discussed.  But  what  can  be  said 
without  limitation  is:  because  of  the  clear  arrangement  of  the  material  and 
because  of  the  easily  understandable  style,  and  last,  but  not  least,  because  of 
the  thorough  argumentation,  this  book  can  be  warmly  recommended  to 
everybody  who  seriously  wants  to  become  acquainted  with  the  historical 
development  of  the  O.T.  books  and  with  the  situation  in  recent  research. 

H.  Eberhard  von  Waldow 


Second    Isaiah    (The    Anchor    Bible),    by    John    L.    McKenzie. 
Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday,  1968.  Pp.  225.  $6.00. 

This  twentieth  volume  of  the  Anchor  Bible  follows  the  typical  format  of 
this  series  with  long  introductory  paragraphs  and  short  explanations  of  the 
text.  It  contains  not  only  Isaiah  40-55,  but  also  Isaiah  34-35  and  Isaiah 
56-66.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  have  here  the  attempt  of  a 
revival  of  the  old  thesis  of  Ch.  C.  Torrey,  according  to  which  the  Deutero- 
Isaiah  book  comprises  Isaiah  34-35  and  the  entire  block  Isaiah  40-66  (Tor- 
rey, The  Second  Isaiah,  New  York,  1928).  Rather,  McKenzie  maintains  that 
to  the  prophet  Deutero-Isaiah  belong  only  chapters  40-55,  but  the  chapters 
34-35  and  parts  of  55-66  are  influenced  by  the  Second  Isaiah  and  must, 
therefore,  be  related  to  chapters  40-55.  So,  McKenzie  has  traditio-historical 
reasons  to  include  all  these  chapters  in  a  book  bearing  the  title,  "Second 
Isaiah." 
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It  is  clear  that  this  concept  places  chapters  40-55  and  the  prophet  Deutero- 
Isaiah  himself  right  in  the  center  of  attention.  McKenzie  is  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  what  can  be  said  about  this  prophet  must  be  hypothetical 
due  to  the  particularities  of  the  sources,  and  he  seems  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  current  discussion,  much  more  than  his  "Selected  Bibliography" 
seems  to  indicate.  Especially  noteworthy  is  that  McKenzie  avoids  any  kind  of 
revolutionary  or  adventurous  hypotheses  as  they  are  occasionally  found  in 
recent  publications  on  Deutero-Isaiah. 

So  he  follows  the  traditional  way  when  he  locates  Deutero-Isaiah  among 
the  exiles  in  Mesopotamia  and  assumes  that  his  utterances  can  be  best 
understood  from  the  historical  situation  of  the  decade  between  550  and  540. 
However,  there  are  two  significant  points  which  deserve  special  attention 
because  here  the  author  shows  that  he  is  in  a  fruitful  way  influenced  by  form- 
criticism: 

1)  According  to  McKenzie,  Deutero-Isaiah  delivered  his  message  in  cultic 
assemblies,  when  the  exiles  came  together  to  pray  for  restoration  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  temple. 

2)  The  message  of  Deutero-Isaiah  was  delivered  orally.  This  leads  auto- 
matically to  the  assumption  of  a  greater  number  of  primarily  individual 
units.  These  units,  however,  were  (according  to  McKenzie)  collected  and 
later  on  composed  into  a  book  by  the  prophet  himself.  This  means  the  more 
or  less  traditional  desk-hypothesis  is  abandoned,  according  to  which  the 
prophet  has  delivered  his  message  literally  in  the  form  of  leaflets  or  a  book. 

This  new  view  ought  to  open  up  the  way  for  an  interpretation  of  the 
individual  texts  from  the  background  of  a  concrete  place  in  life.  But  one 
wonders  if  these  possibilities  are  really  sufficiently  used.  So,  one  question 
must  already  be  raised  with  respect  to  the  terminology.  Referring  to  those 
primarily  individual  units,  McKenzie  uses  terms  like  "discourses"  or  "say- 
ings." But  is  it  conceivable  that  a  prophet  delivered  sayings  and  discourses  in 
a  cultic  ceremony?  Sometimes  McKenzie  speaks  of  oracles.  But  what  is  an 
oracle?  There  are  many  kinds  of  them.  So  it  seems  that  more  form-critical 
analyses  of  the  individual  units  are  needed. 

In  another  introductory  paragraph  the  message  of  Deutero-Isaiah  is  dis- 
cussed. This  must  be  understood  as  a  summary  of  the  exegetical  remarks  in 
the  second  part  of  the  book.  Here  one  learns  that  the  most  obvious  theme  in 
Second  Isaiah  is  salvation.  But  it  is  not  dominant,  because  it  is  subordinated 
to  the  idea  of  the  mission  of  Israel.  Little  can  be  said  against  this;  however, 
we  should  keep  in  mind  that  such  statements  are  rather  subjective,  since 
everything  depends  on  how  the  exegete  puts  the  emphasis. 

A  special  introductory  paragraph  deals  with  the  Servant  Songs.  Here,  the 
author  gives  an  excellent  introduction  into  the  problem.  The  traditional 
solutions  are  discussed  and  then  McKenzie  presents  his  own  view. 

The  Songs  are  separated  from  the  context  because  they  are  written  by  a 
disciple.  In  regard  to  the  figure  of  the  Servant  himself,  McKenzie  takes  a 
position  similar  to  H.  H.  Rowley  (The  Servant  of  the  Lord,  Oxford  [1964], 
pp.  3-60).  He  acknowledges  that  neither  the  collectivistic  nor  the  individual- 
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istic  interpretation  do  satisfy.  So  he  resumes  the  concept  of  the  corporate 
personality  saying:  "The  Servant  remains  an  individual,  but  an  ideal  who 
reflects  the  genuine  character  of  all  Israel."  (p.  LIV)  As  such  he  belongs  to 
the  future,  for  he  is  what  Israel  must  become.  But  he  also  belongs  to  the 
past,  for  his  character  is  formed  by  reflection  on  Israel's  history  and  on  the 
character  of  her  leaders."  (p.  LV)  With  this  more  flexible  approach  to  the 
probably  most  difficult  problem  of  Old  Testament  exegesis,  McKenzie 
proves  again  that  more  flexibility  does  far  more  justice  to  the  texts  than  the 
one  sidedness  of  either  the  collectivistic  or  the  individualistic  interpretations. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  here  the  exegetical  remarks  on  the  individual 
text  units,  although  a  variety  of  good  and  interesting  observations  are  found 
here.  In  general  it  can  be  stated,  the  whole  commentary  is  well  done,  and 
the  readers,  students,  ministers  and  laymen  will  find  it  very  useful  to  read 
the  thorough  introductory  paragraphs.  But  as  far  as  the  exegetical  part  is 
concerned  a  critical  question  may  be  raised  which,  however,  must  not  be 
directed  to  McKenzie  but  to  the  ones  responsible  for  determining  the  format 
of  the  series,  namely:  are  not  the  exegetical  sections  too  short  in  order  for 
them  to  convey  sufficient  understanding  of  the  respective  pericopes?  As  a 
rule  the  introductory  paragraphs  can  be  highly  recommended;  however,  one 
wonders  whether  or  not  this  can  really  be  called  a  commentary  in  view  of 
the  brevity  of  the  exposition. 

H.  Eberhard  von  Waldow 


Job,   Our   Contemporary,   by   H.    Harold   Kent.   Grand   Rapids: 
Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  1967.  Pp.  65.  $1.25. 

Mr.  Kent  presents  here  five  sermons  previously  delivered  to  his  congrega- 
tion at  Emmanuel  Church  (Evangelical)  of  Toronto,  Ontario.  They  are 
entitled  'Adversity  Versus  Integrity,"  "Sickness  Unto  Death,"  "Unsatisfactory 
Orthodoxy  or  Fallible  Fundamentalism,"  "The  Necessity  of  a  Mediator," 
and  "The  Sufficiency  of  Grace." 

The  reviewer  does  not  presume  to  evaluate  this  work  homiletically,  rather 
he  will  limit  himself  to  a  few  exegetical  observations.  The  first  such  is  that 
Mr.  Kent  claims  the  Holy  Spirit  as  author  of  the  Book  of  Job  no  less  than 
six  times  within  the  first  sermon.  A  statement  in  the  third  sermon  is  ren- 
dered incomprehensible  by  this  stress  on  authorship:  "In  this  man  and  in 
the  book  that  presents  him  there  is  a  deep  belief  and  hope  and  longing,  but 
it  is  all  misguided."  (p.  25)  This  may  simply  be  a  grammatical  error,  yet 
one  senses  throughout  these  sermons  a  certain  inconsistency  in  approach  to 
the  Scriptures. 

The  strain  for  contemporaneity  has  tempted  the  author  into  the  danger- 
ous game  of  psychologizing  Job  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  modern  counselor. 
Job  receives  somewhat  better  counseling  from  Mr.  Kent  than  from  his  three 
friends  and  their  "Angry  Young  Man"  companion,  but  the  writer  of  Job  is 
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not  allowed  to  bring  his  message.  Rather,  modern  situations  of  despair  are 
brought  to  Job  for  the  balm  that  Mr.  Kent  finds  here,  balm  which  in  many 
ways  he  skillfully  applies. 

The  crux  of  Kent's  problem  is  that  he  fails  to  recognize  the  type  of 
literature  with  which  he  is  dealing.  The  title  of  the  third  sermon  might 
lead  one  to  think  that  Kent  has  found  the  heart  of  Job,  but  he  soon  lets  the 
reader  know  that  the  three  friends  are  really  right!  They  simply  push  their 
Tightness  in  a  wrong  way.  The  one  criticism  is  that  they  merely  emphasize 
the  gulf  between  God  and  man.  How  their  basis  for  judgment  can  be 
considered  different  from  Job's  is  a  mystery,  but  Kent  would  not  recognize 
this  as  a  problem  since  he  fails  to  understand  Job's  place  in  the  Wisdom 
literature. 

Although  the  Prologue  to  Job  is  referred  to  twice,  Job  is  bludgeoned 
legitimately  by  God  since,  after  all,  Job  has  challenged  him.  Nowhere  is  it 
recognized  that  Job  has  indeed  renounced  the  God  described  by  his  friends 
(cf.  especially  the  first  sermon).  The  Epilogue  is  not  merely  ignored,  it  is  com- 
pletely cut  off:  "Neither  does  God  publicly  vindicate  His  servant."  (p.  59) 
In  all  honesty  one  must  deal  with  the  Epilogue  in  one  way  or  another  if 
this  be  his  conclusion. 

Mr.  Kent  says  many  good  and  right  things.  One  of  them  is  that  the  gulf 
existing  between  man  and  God  must  be  bridged  from  God's  side  and  not 
from  ours.  The  friends  have  driven  Job  to  spiritual  depths  "transforming 
him  to  a  prophet  inspired  by  the  Eternal  Spirit."  (p.  44) 

But  somehow  Kent  also  sees  Job  as  finally  recognizing  that  "the  will  of  his 
Sovereign  is  to  take  him  and  make  him  a  witness  to  the  holiness  and  care 
of  the  faithful  Creator."  Even  too  many  of  the  good  and  right  things  are  a 
message  conceived  outside  of  the  message  of  Job  and  placed  against  the 
background  of  Job's  encounter  with  his  friends.  What  could  be  legitimately 
derived  from  this  biblical  book  is  rather  applied  to  it. 

If  this  architect-preacher  designs  his  buildings  in  any  way  analogous  to  his 
theological-biblical  interpretation,  beware  entering  them! 

Rowland  Van  Es 


Vital    Words   of   the   Bible,   by  J.    M.    Furness.    Grand   Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1966.  Pp.  128.  $2.25  (paper). 

This  "elementary  and  introductory  study  of  some  fifty  of  the  great  words 
of  the  Bible"  examines  in  outline  form  the  New  Testament  word  in  its  most 
common  Greek  form  and  the  usual  Old  Testament  Hebrew  antecedent. 
There  are  copious  biblical  references,  and  many  of  the  articles  are  followed 
by  suggestions  to  read  further  in  appropriate  literature.  (Most  of  these 
works  are  well  known,  e.g.,  Snaith's  Distinctive  Ideas  of  the  Old  Testament.) 

The  book  is  commendable  as  a  taste-whetter.  One  would  expect  and  hope, 
however,  that  the  reader  would  quickly  move  on  to  more  substantial  sources. 
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In  this  connection  it  seems  curious  that  no  mention  of  Kittel's  Dictionary  is 
made  even  in  the  very  general  debt  acknowledged  in  the  Preface.  Also  one  is 
surprised  to  find  the  article  on  "sacrifice"  a  page  longer  than  that  on  "love." 

Most  of  the  analysis  seems  reasonably  reliable,  but  occasionally  the  author 
indulges  in  unsupported  theological  observations  (cf.  p.  98)  or  unwarranted 
digressions  (p.  84f).  His  use  of  Acts  17:26  on  p.  19  should  be  revised. 

James  Arthur  Walther 
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